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PREFACE. 


President  Dwight,  in  consequence  of  an  early 
and  permanent  injury  sustained  by  his  eyes  from  too 
close  application  to  study,  was  able,  during  no  part  of 
his  ministerial  life,  to  ivrite  out  his  Sermons  with  his 
own  band.  A  few  of  his  earlier  discourses,  as  well 
as  a  few  others  prepared  for  occasions  of  peculiar  inte- 
rest, were  written  by  the  aid  of  an  amanuensis ;  but 
almost  all  of  those,  which  he  preached  before  Septem* 
bei:  1805,  were  delivered  either  extemporaneously,  or 
£rom  short  notes.  They  were  usually  prepared  in  his 
own  mind  when  walking,  or  riding,  or  working  in  his 
garden ;  and,  if  prepared  at  all,  were  drawn  out  in 
the  form  of  a  brief  skeleton,  during  the  hours  imme- 
diately preceding  the  morning  and  afternoon  service 
of  the  Sabbath.  From  that  period,  until  the  close  of 
his  life,  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  enabled  him 
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to  employ  a  succession  of  amanuenses  ;  through  whose 
aid  he  wrote  his  Theology,  his  Travels,  a  considerable 
number  of  occasional  Sermons,  and  several  other  com- 
positions which  may  perhaps  be  published  hereafter. 

The  great  body  of  the  Discourses,  in  the  two  volumes 
now  offered  to  the  public,  were  originally  preached  at 
Greenfield,  and  were  ultimately  written  out  at  New- 
Haven.  The  author,  from  long  and  habitual  atten- 
tion to  exactness  of  thought,  of  arrangement,  and  of 
language,  was  accustomed  in  conversation,  in  the  desk, 
and  while  dictating  to  an  amanuensis,  to  present  the 
conceptions  of  his  own  mind  in  a  form  and  manner 
so  finished,  as  to  need  usually  few  or  no  corrections 
to  prepare  them  for  the  press.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  following  Discourses, — they  are  published  as  writ- 
ten down,  with  scarce  an  alteration  either  from  the 
author  or  the  editor. 

The  last  twelve  Discourses  of  the  first  volume  are 
Valedictory  Sermons,  delivered  in  successive  years  to 
the  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  on  the  last  Sabbath 
of  their  collegiate  life — the  Sabbath  preceding  the 
public  commencement,  just  before  they  were  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Two  of  these. 
On  the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel  Philosophy,  have 
heretofore  been  published  both  in  this  country  aiid  in 
£ngland.  A  third,  that  on  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  has  been 
extensively  regarded  as  one  of  the  fairest  models  of 
pulpit  eloquence. 

Three  of  the  Sermons  were  delivered  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  different  clergymen.    That  on  **  the  Dignity 
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and  Excellency  of  the  Gospel^'  was  first  delivered  at 
Milford,  in  1785,  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  William 
Lockwood.  At  that  time  a  manuscript  copy  of  it, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  was  sent,  by 
one  of  his  friends,  to  Cowper  the  poet.  It  is  the 
Sermon  of  which  he  speaks,  in  Letter  137,  of  Hayley's 
Life  of  Cowper. 

The  Sermon  on  Jer.  viii.  20,  entitled,  "  The  Har^ 
vest  Pasty^  was  probably  the  most  useful,  and  by 
many  perhaps  will  be  regarded  as  the  most  eloquent 
of  his  Discourses.  At  least  four  extensive  revivals 
of  religion  were  supposed  to  commence  in  consequence 
of  its  delivery. 

Should  these  two  volumes  be  favourably  received, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  one  or  two  more  may  here- 
after be  published. 

New-Haven,  SepL  29,  182?. 
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SERMON  I. 


SECRET  THINGS  BELONG  TO  GOD. 

DKUTEEONOMY  XXIX.  29* 

*<  7%6  secret  things  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God;  but  those  things 
which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever^ 
that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  Iccw*^^ 

In  this  chapter,  Moses  solemnly  reminds  the  Israelites  of  the 
wonderful  works  which  they  had  seen  accomplished  by  the 
hand  of  God,  and  urges  liiem,  as  power^  motives  to  faithful 
obedienoe.  In  the  succeeding  paragraph,  he  foretels  the  mi- 
serable destruction  which  would  foUow  their  disobedience,  in 
the  most  afiecting  hmgui^e,  and  thus  warns  diem  not  to  dis- 
obey. Both  subjects,  he  knew,  would  naturally  excite  in  their 
mindtf,  and  in  those  of  their  posterity,  many  curious  inquiries^ 
and  many  dangerous  speculations,,  concerning  the  designs  and 
proTidence  c£  God.  In  the  text,  therefore,  he  prohibits  all 
these  useless  and  pernicious  wanderings  of  an  unsatisfied  and 
too  inqvisitiye  mind,  and  the  doubts,  the  unbelief,  the  mur- 
mnnng,  and  the  revolt,  to  which  they  regularly  give  birth  uk 
sinful  men.  Secret  things,  he  informs  them,  universally  bek>n(|p 
to  God ;  but  things  revealed,  to  men 
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2  8SCB£T  THINGS  BELONG  TO  GOD.        tSE.  1. 

This  singular  and  important  dedar aticm  of  Moses  is  not 
less  necessary  to  us  than  it  was  to  the  Israelites ;  nor  are  we 
less  prone  than  they  were  to  the  vain  and  mischievous  inves- 
tigations which  it  forbids.  We  may,  therefore,  well  ^nploy 
our  time  in  considering  its  import,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  it  home  to  our  hearts.  To  aid  those  who  hear  me  in 
the  performance  of  this  duty,  is  the  desi^  of  the  following 
discourse. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  design,  I  shall  attempt  to 
show, 

I.  In  what  sense  secret  things  belong  to  God. 

II.  In  what  sense  things  revealed  belong  to  men. 

III.  The  end,  for  which  God  has  made  this  prescription 
known  to  mankind. 

I.  /  shcUl  attempt  to  show  the  import  of  the  declaration^  that 
secret  things  belong  to  God* 

The  phrase  "  secret  things''  naturally  includes  and  denotes 
whatever  is  concealed  from  the  eye  of  man.  In  the  text, 
however,  it  is  by  being  opposed  to  things  revealed,  limited  to 
a  narrower  sense,  and  denotes  only  those  things,  which  might 
be  expected  in  a  revelation  from  God,  but  which  were  yet  with- 
held by  design.  They  are,  therefore,  such  things  as  respect 
the  great  subjects  of  revelation ;  the  character  and  pleasure  of 
God,  and  the  faith,  duty,  and  salvation  of  man.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  all  things  which  God  withholds,  he  withholds 
of  design,  neither  negligence  nor  accident  being  applicable  %o 
him. 

-  Of  these  things,  it  is  said,  that  they  belong  to  God.  By 
^s  is  intended,  that,  having  retained  them  in  his  own  posses- 
sion, and  not  communicated  them  to  mankind,  they  are  his 
property  only.  Whoever,  therefore,  attempts  to  intermeddle 
with  them,  either  by  making  them  objects  of  his  faith,  rules 
of  his  duty,  or  means  or  sources  of  his  salvation,  plainly  in« 
tnides  into  his  possessions ;  occupies  that  which  God  has  pur- 
posely withheld  from  him ;  and  acts,  of  course,  not  in  ccm« 
finrmity,  but  in  opposition  to  the  divine  will. » 
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II.  ItkaB  attend  to  show  what  is  intended  by  the  declar- 
ationj  that  things  revealed  bebmg  to  men^  -^ 
.  Sj  thiflgs  xevealed,  I  intend  whatever  is  communicated  in 
the  Scriptoies,  whether  exj^ressly,  or-  by  fur  and  necessaiy 
kaplicatimi.  The  things,  expressly  communicated  in  the 
Scnpturea,  are  those  which  are  containedria  .the  fair,  natural, 
and  obvious  sense  of  the  expressions ;  the  sense  which  arises, 
when  the  words  are  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves  what,  they 
most  naturally  mean,  and  are  not  strained  to  mean  more ;  nei- 
ther abridged  of  thmr  full  import,  andso  made  to  mean,  less ;  nor 
perverted^ -and  so  made  4»  mean  some  other  thing  than  that 
which  is  conveyed  in  th^  natural  meaning ;  when  they  are 
not.  compelled  to  support  an  ^opinion  or  system  which  we  love, 
or  .to.  qppose  one  wludi  we  hate ;  but  are  penmtted  to  dedaie 
what  God  intended  they  should  declare.  This  meaning  will 
usually  be  found  by  him,  who,  with  a  competent  know:ledge 
of  language,  and  a  willingness  to  receive  the  truth  of  God^ 
whatever  it  is,  comes  to  the  Bible  to  learn  what  is  contained 
in.it,  and  to  form  his  opinions  cmt  of  its  declarations ;  but  will 
bev/sry  often  missed  by  him,  who  resorta  to  it  to  gain  support 
for  a  precoaceiyed  doctrine  or  system. 

Things  revealed  are  further  those  very  things,  and  those  only, 
which  are  declared  concerning  any  subject.  If  God  has  chosen 
to  ie¥eal  any  doctrine  partially,  and  to  disclose  ^nly  certain 
dungs,  pertaining  to  it,  then  these  are  the  only  revealed  things 
which  concern  this  doctrine.  We,  perhaps,  may  imagine,  that 
other  thii^  are  necessary  to  finish  the  proper  scheme  of  thia 
doctrine,  and.  to  make  it  more  rational,  consistent,  and  satia- 
factory ;  and  may  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect  by  eking  out 
die  Revelation  with  additional  opinioiui  of  our  own.  What 
we  have  thus  added,  we  may  fondly  believe  to  be  a  proper  part 
of  the  doctrine  revealed.  But  nothing  can  be  more  delusive* 
The  clay,  which  we  endeavour  thus  to  unite  with  the  iron, 
will  never  cohere;  but,  however  ingeniously  moulded,  and 
however  carefully  conjoined,  will  still  be  clay,  brittle  and 
perishing. 

With  regard  to  doctrines  implied  in  Scriptural  expressions^ 
t  4hall  only  observe  that  they  must  be  clearly  and  cei:tainly  im-> 
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plied.  When  the  inference  is  clear  and  immediate,  or  evinced 
by  a  very  short  an  J  obvious  train  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  ge- 
nerally received  with  safety  ;  but  when  the  links  are  many,  and 
the  chain  long,  there  will  almost  always  be  danger.  Long 
courses  of  even  mathematical  reasoning  i^iU  often  be  deceptive ;' 
how  much  more  exposed  we  are  to  error  in  our  moral  reasoning, 
I  need  not  explain. 

Things  revealed  are  said,  in  the  text,  to  belong  to  men.  By 
this  1  understand,  that  they  are  our  possession  and  property, 
given  to  us  by  God  for  our  use,  direction,  and  benefit.  They 
are  intended  to  be^  the  objects  of  our  faith,  the  rules  of  our 
duty,  and  the  means  of  our  salvation.  These  are  the  ends, 
for  which  the  revelation,  in  which  they  are  contained,  declares 
them  to  have  been  revealed :  they  are  therefore  the  trup  ends, 
and  are  to  be  regarded  as  such  in  all  our  conduct.  When- 
ever they  are  pursued  by  us,  we  conform  to  the  will  of  God : 
whenever  they^are  neglected,  we  disobey  it. 
'  As  the  things  which  are  revealed,  are  the  rules  of  our  faith 
and  practice,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  salvation, — so  they 
are  the  only  rules.  The  secret,  and  the  revealed  things  in  the 
text,  include  all  things  which  pertain  to  these  subjects.  But 
the  text  declares,  that  secret  things  belong  to  God,  and  there- 
fore not  to  us.  Things  revealed  are,  of  course,  the  only  things 
with  which  we  have  any  concern,  in  order  to  become  holy,  or 
virtuous  here,  and  happy  hereafter.  There  is  no  other  cha- 
racter, no  other  pleasure  of  God ;  there  are  no  other  objects  of 
duty,  rules'^of  faith,  or  means  of  salvation,  with  which  we  have 
any  concern.  If  we  seek  for  others, — if  we  busy  ourselves 
with  others, — we  shall  not  obey  God,  but  disobey  him.^We 
shall. not  become  more,  but  less  wise,  virtuous,  useful,  and 
happy. 

This  will  be  obviously  true,  if  we  consider, 

III.  The  endj  for  which  God  has  made  this  prescription 
knotvn  to  manhind. 

This  is  expressed  in  these  words,  "  that  we  may  do  all  the 
"  words  of  this  law,"  as  if  Moses  had  said,  God  hath  withheld 
all  unrevealed  things  from  us,  and  given  to  us  dl  revealed 
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things  for  this  great  end,  that  we  may  obey  his  holy  will,  made 
known  to  us  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  means  or  measures,  which  God  is  pleased  to  adopt  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  are  always  the  wisest  and 
best  means ;  and  such,  as  if  heartily  pursued  by  us,  will  prove, 
to  be,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  efficacious.  The  means, 
which  he  has  adopted  in  the  present  case,  are  to  withhold  some^ 
things,  and  to  reveal  others.  The  things  withheld  are  all  with- 
held of  design,  and  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  infinite, 
wisdom  and  goodness.  The  things  revealed  were  with  the 
same  design,  and  with  the  same  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
revealed.  Had  the  things  withheld,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  the  text,  secret,  been  revealed ;  or  had  the  things  actually 
revealed,  or  any  of  them  been  not  revealed,  or  revealed  ia 
any  other  manner,  our  situation,  so  far  as  our  faith,  duty,  and 
salvation  are  concerned,  would  have  been  less  advantageous,, 
desirable,  and  happy.  Had  we  been  taught  more  or  less,  or 
been  taught  in  any  other  manner,  we  should  not  have  obeyed 
more  willingly  or  perfectly, — we  should  not  have  adopted  a 
sounder  creed,  or  a  better  life, — we  should  not  have  obtained 
salvation  with  more  ease,  or  in  a  greater  number  of  instances, — 
but  should,  in  all  these  respects,  have  been  more  exposed  to 
folly,  to  sin,  and  to  ruin. 

.  Every  truth  or  doctrine  which  we  know  is  attended  or 
followed  by  many  others,  connected  with  it  with  more  or  less 
clearness  or  obscurity.  Each  of  these,  so  soon  as  known  by 
us,  is  in  the  like  manner  attended  or  followed  by  many  others. 
Thus  the  doctrines,  connected  in  one  manner  or  other  with 
those  which  we  know,  are  multiplied,  to  a  degree  which  cannot 
be  measured,  faster  than  those  which  we  have  already  known. 
*  Thus,  when  we  have  advanced  in  science  of  any  kind  a  small 
(Sstance  only,  other  doctrines  and  inferences  connected  with 
these  are  discerned  by  us  in  such  numbers  as  bear  scarcely  any 
perceivable  proportion  to  the  few  which  we  clearly  understand. 
These  often  distract  us  by  their  multitude,  perplex  us  by  their 
obscurity,  discourage  us  by  the  difficulty  which  attends  our 
investigation  of  them,  and  mislead  us .  by  the  specious  but 
unsound  evidence  with  which  alone  we  are  able  to  determine 
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t^eii^'refality  6t  their  relations  to  the  doctiines  knoim. '  Aetine 
And  ingenious  minds  are  apt  to  be  bewildered  by  the  mttss^  of 
ddjAisio'A  thus  presented  to  their  inqtdry,  while  those  who  are 
possessed  of  less  energy  desist  from  the  investigation  with 
li&tiiessnegs  anddfespair.  •  These -evils  arrest  every  man  bueoed 
ill  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,-  when  his  capacity  doesnot  mcrease 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  things  presented  to  him  for 
iiiv^stigation,  and  this,  after  a  moderate  progress,  is-  never  Ac 
Cttse  with  the  human  mind.  Our  faculties  we  know  never 
^il^and  beyond  a  certain  limit,  differing  somewhat  in  d^eient 
lil?^,  andin  the  same  man  under  different  advantages;  but 
Afflin  all  men  there  is  a  bound  which  none  can-  pass*  But 
the  things  to  be  known  are  literally  without  number  or  degree^ 
Mid  the  things  whose  existence  we  are  able  to  perceive,  and 
#hbse.  nature,  relations,  and  dependencies  we  yet  cannot  ub- 
diterstand;  soon  multijdy  and  extend,  so  as  to  bear  no  perceivaUd 
jp¥opbttion  to  the  extent  of  our  capacity.  Hence  all  men  of 
ftdargfed  science  agrecf,"with  a  single  voice,  in  declaring  4hst 
the  utmost  increase  of  human  knowledge  amounts  to  little  move 
than^O'kftow  how  few  things  can  be  known  by  us ;  a  deeisicm 
tiecessiarily  aiising  from  the  disproportionate  increase  of  things 
to  be  known  beyond  that  of  our  capacity  to  know  them.  -•^■ 
From  these  observations  it  is  evident  that  a  revelation  made 
t6  mankind  must,  in  order  to  be  usefiil  to  them,  be  propor- 
tioned, in  the  number  and  nature  of  the  things  which  it  dis- 
doses,  to  the  human  capacity.  Were  such  a  revelation  written 
for  children  only^  it  must,  if  it  were  to  be  of  any  use  to  them^ 
Contain  generally  such  things,  so  few,  so  obvious,  and  written 
ih'sDme  such  plaih  manner  as  the  songs  which  Dr.  Watts  has^ 
with  singular  wisdom  and  felicity,  composed  for  persons  of  that 
age.  As  tfhe  real  revelation  is  designed  for  men,  it  must,  in  « 
^SAiilar  maimer,  be  suited  to  their  capacity,  and  contain  8H(^ 
ddhgs,  and  stlch  only,  as  are  fitted  to  employ  and  enlighten 
their  understandings,  influence  their  affections,  and  direct  th^ 
conduct  in  the  happiest  manner.  It  ought  also  to  commumcate 
such  things' only  as  wiQ  be  useful  to  us,  such  as  will  pn>m«yte 
6xiT  real  interest?,  and  not  such  as  would  awaken  or  gratify 
that  idle  and  i:estless  curiosity  which  is  ev^r  wandeiljng  in 
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■eoroli  of  pleasure,  and  ever  uninterested  in  the  attainment  of 
feal-good.  I  cannot  avoid  remarking  here  that  the  Scriptures^ 
being  designed  for  persons  of  all  ages  and  capacities,  are 
formed  with  such  supreme  wisdom  as  in  their  different  parts  to 
be  exactly  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  all;  to  enlighten 
every  understanding,  to  move  every  heart,  and  to  regulate 
every  life  with  the  highest  advantage.  ; 

In  a  revelation  there  are  many  subjects  whose  nature  and 
extent  must  of  necessity  surpass  the  imderstanding,  not  only 
of  mtm  but  of  every  finite  being.  Such,  for  example,  are  the 
daracter  and  pleasure  of  Ood.  As  these  are  in  their  nature 
ttnd  extent  infinite,  they  can  evidently  be  comprehended  only 
by  the  infinite  mind.  Yet  of  these  subjects  even  we  can  know 
•omething,  and  that  something  we  absolutely  need  to  know. 
Ood  has  accordingly  disclosed  to  us  several  things  conoeming 
them  in  the  Scriptures.  As  these  subjects  are  in  their  nature 
and  connection  necessarily  mysterious,  we  find  our  examina- 
tions of  them  attended,  from  time  to  time,  with  difficulties  and 
perplexities,  and  are  apt  to  believe  that  if  more  had  been  dis- 
dosed,  our  difficulties  and  perplexities  would  have  been  lessened. 
This  is,  however,  an  entire  mistake.  Had  more  things  been 
revealed  concerning  these  -subjects,  their  nature  would  have 
seemed  more  vast,  their  connections  more  numerous  and  per-* 
plexing,  their  consequences  more  difficult  and  doubtful,  and 
their  mysteriousness  more  absolute  and  discouraging.  Our 
minds,  therefore,  would  in  this  case  have  been  less  satisfied  and 
settled  than  they  now  are ;  and  the  influence  of  this  part  of 
revelation  on  our  hearts  and  lives  would  have  been  less  use^ 
and  happy.  In  our  present  situation  we  are  prone  to  imagine 
that  if  we  could  see  a  little  farther,  and  know  a  little  mwe,  we 
should  arrive  at  certain  boundaries  where  satisfaction  and  rest 
oould  be  obtained ;  but  did  we  reflect  with  only  a  moderate 
degree  of  attention  and  candour,  we  should  perceive  that  our 
adventures  in  knowledge  are  like  excursions  in  space,  where 
th^  im^ined  goal  at  which  we  intend  to  stop  r^ires  even  faster 
than  we  advance,  and  will  continue  to  retire  for  ever.  Thus, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
secret  things  referred  to  in  the  text  are  wisely  withheld  from  us 
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by  our  Creator ;  that  in  withholding  them  he  has  placed  us  in 
a  better  situation  for  obeying  all  the  words  of  his  lav  thiua.  if 
he  had  revealed  them,  and  that  this  is  one  great  and  jiot  imr 
probably  the  principal  reason  for  which  they  are  withheld* 

That  the  same  valuable  end  is  in  the  best  manner  proi^oted, 
by  the  things  which  are  revealed,  will  probably  be  rarely  if  ever 
questioned  by  any  man  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a 
divine  revelation,  and  seriously  makes  the  Bible  the  oligect  of 
his  study.  I  shdl  only  observe,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that 
he  who,  with  a  becoming  attention  and  an  honest  heart,  applies 
himself  diligently  to  this  book,  will  never  want  a  perfect  rule  to 
direct  him,  nor  sufficient  motives  to  urge  him  to  every  part  of 
his  duty. 

What  our  reason  thus  readily  perceives  and  laments,  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  establishes  beyond  debate.  We 
know  that  he  designed  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind  by  the 
revelation  which  he  has  given  them.  That  he  perfectly  knew 
what  it  would  be  befst  to  reveal  and  what  to  withhold,  will  not 
be  doubted,  nor  that  he  was  perfectly  disposed  to  reveal  and  to 
withhold  that,  and  that  only,  which  was  perfectly  fitted  to 
place  them  in  the  best  situation  to  understand  and  to  obey  his 
will,  and  to  obtain  their  own  salvation.  Of  course  the  revela- 
tion which  be  has  actually  ^ven  is  formed  in  the  best  manner 
to  accompUsh  these  great  purposes. 


REMARKS. 

I.  If  the  observations  which  have  been  made  are  just^  it 
follows  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  perfect  revelation,  and  are  ever 
to  be  regarded  as  such  by  m^mkind. 

By  this  1  intend  that  they  contain,  to  use  the  language  of 
St.  Peter,  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness,  and  that 
they  contain  nothing  more.  Whatever  is  necessary  or  useftil 
to  our  faith  or  practice,  in  the  attainment  of  our  salvation,  is 
found  in  them,  and  nothing  which  is  ,not  useful.  Were  any 
thing  omitted  or  added  they  would  be  less  useful,  and  our 
situation  less  advantageous  and  desiriEtble  than  it  now  is.    God 
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disclol^  and' withheld  all  that  is  disclosed  and  withheld  in 
them^'ttttd'that  as  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  dire<;ted. 
They  ore  therefore  a  perfect  revelation,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
added  to  them,  nor  ought  to  be  diminished  from  them,  accord- 
ing to  his  frequently  repeated  commands,  commands  founded 
wholly  upon  this,  their  absolute  perfection.  We  are  not  per- 
mitted even  to  wish  for  such  additions  or  diminutions.  Every 
wish  of  diiis  nature  is  a  direct  opposition  to  the  divine  will,  and 
a  direct  impeachment  of  the  divine  wisdom. 

These  observations  are  no  less  applicable  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Scriptures  are  written,  than  to  the  matter  which  they 
contidn.  The  manner,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  sense  of  what  is 
written,  was  equally  an  object  of  the  divine  attention  with  the 
matter,  and  is  equally  fitted  to  promote  the  good  designed. 
The  Scriptures  are  written  for  mankind  at  large,  a  great  part 
of  whom  are  ignorant  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  of  the 
language  of  philosophers,  and  they  are  written  therefore  in 
plain  and  popular  language.  This  language  is  designed  to  be 
iiBderstood  in  the  plain  and  popular  manner.  If  it  were  other- 
wise, to  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race  they  would  be  unintel- 
ligible. From  this  mode  of  understanding  and  interpreting  the 
Scriptures  we  cannot  be  excused,  and  aU  our  attempts  to  in- 
terpret them  in.  any  other  manner  are  a  mere  perversion. 
Should  it  be  said,  in  answer  to  these  observations,  that  the 
different  writers  in  the  Scriptures  were  each  of  them  plainly 
left  to  his  own  mode  of  expression,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  they  express  themselves  in  so  many  different  modes,  and 
each  in  his  own  mode,  I  reply,  that  this  very  variety,  in  which 
each  writer  adopted  his  own  style,  is  a  part  of  the  perfection 
^specified.  Each  writer  spoke  his  own  language  in  this  sense, 
that  he  adopted  such  a  style  as  was  natural  to  him  ;  but  in 
this  sense  he  spoke  the  language  of  God,  i.  e.  not  the  words 
which  man'^8  wisdom  taught,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  taught ; 
that  he  used  in  his  own  style  such  words  as  express  the  true 
pleasure  of  God  in  the  best  manner,  most  plainly,  most  ex- 
iictly,  most  forcibly.  In  both  these  things  combined  we  have, 
<m  the  one  hand,  the  pleasure  of  God  most  perfectly  expressed, 
'  on  the  oAer,  a  clear  proof  that  the  Scriptures  were  written 
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by  mmy  hands^  in  different  ages  and.  circumstances ;  while  4it 
the  same  time  they  ediibit  a  perfect  aeccnrduice  in  all  concem^- 
ing  the  great  truths  of  revelation :  an  advantage  plainly  in- 
estimable. 

II.  It  is  equally  evident  that  it  is  the  great  interest  and  duty 
itf  mankind  to  me  the  Scriptures  as  they  are^  in  the  most  diligent 
and  faithful  manner^  that  the  great  ends  for  which  they  were 
intended  may  he  accomplished. 

Particularly 9  we  are  required  to  read  them  daily  with  pro- 
found attention,  great  care,  and  unceasing  constancy,  that  we 
jBiay  learn  their  true  import,  that  we  understand  them  in  the 
Bune  manner,  learn  from  them'  the  same  truths  and  precepts, 
and  gain  by  means  of  them  the  same  wisdom  and  excellence 
which  were  designed  by  their  author.  To  this  employment  we 
are,  by  our  interest,  as  truly  as  by  our  duty,  required  to  oome 
with  a  spirit  of  entire  candour,  with  humble  submission,  with  a 
willingness  that  God  should  speak  in  his  own  manner^  and  the 
very  things  which  he  has  in  fact  spoken,  and  without  any 
desire  or  design  to  make  the  Scriptures  speak  in  a  different 
manner. 

The  things  which  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures  are  pardy 
truths  which  are  objects  of  our  faith,  and  partly  precqits 
which  are  rules  of  our  duty,  and  both  united  are  means  of  our 
salvation.  ■  «  .        . 

-  The  truths  contained  in  the  Scriptures  are  in  some  instances 
mysterious;  In  all  cases  of  this  natiure,  there  is.  usually  some 
factj  or  some  doctrine,  ^clared  concerning  a  subject  incapable 
oi  being  investigated  by  us.  This  fact,  or  doctrine,  thus  do- 
dared,  brings  up  to  our  view  some  connection  with  some  otli^er 
&ot8  ordoctrines  more  or  less  obscurely  shadowed  forth  to  our 
i^prehension.  But  the  nature  of  these  facts  or  doctrines,  and 
the  connection  between  them,  are  either  very  imperfectly  or.  not 
at  all^  understood.  Oftentimes,  the  nature  of  the  revealed  fact  it 
iir  either  very  dif{ic\dt  Or  impossible  clearly  to  understand,  and, 
perhaps,  always,  completely  to  comprehend.  In  such  a  case, 
wejiaturally  wish  to  know  more  of -the  subject,-^-often  feel  dis- 
satisfied that  no  more  is  revealed,— and  not  unfrequently  set 
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dtiTseives  laborionsly  to  work,  to  find  oitt  sometibing  more  by 
the  employment  of  otir  own  faculties.    But  our  wishes  are  un* 
becoming-, — our  dissatisfaction   blamable, — and  our   labours 
vain.     The  doctrine,  or  fact,  revealed,  is   true  and  useftil ; 
more  usefiil  than  it  would  be  if  those  others,  which  we  wish  for, 
had'l^een  revealed  also.     It  is  not  all  the  truth  respecting  the 
subjectj^^but  it  is  all  which  would  be  useful  to  us.     We  are 
therefore  to  receive  it  in  this  character^  and  entirely  to  acquiesce 
in  the  existing  revelation  as  perfectly  wise  and  good.    Thus  it 
is  ^clared,  that  Christ  is  God,  the  true  God,  the  mighty 
God,  Jehovah,  I  am ;  that  he  is  Eternal,  Omniscient,  Omni- 
present, Almighty,  and  Immutable ;  that  he  created  all  things 
visible  and  invisible ;  that  he  upholds  all  things ;  that  he  go- 
verns all-  things ;  that  he  will  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and 
Teward  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  that  all  things  are  his 
possession  and  property ;  that  he  forgives  the  sins  of  men ;  and 
ibat  he  ought  to  be  and  is  worshipped  by  angels  and  men,  even 
aa  the  Father  is  and  ought  to  be  honoured.     All  these  things 
ate' unquestionably  and  certainly  true,  and  true  in  the  obvious 
and  popular  sense  of  the  expressions,  as  being  written  chiefly 
for  tiiose  who  cannot  understand  the  expressions  in  any  other 
sense,  viz.  the  great  body  of  mankind.     At  the  same  time, 
k  is  equally  true  and  certain  that  Christ  is  in  some  respect  or 
other  distinct  from  the  Father,  because  he  says  of  himself  /, 
and  to  and  of  the  Father  thou  and  he ;  because  of  the  different 
appellalaons  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  because  he  is  fre- 
^pientlj  styled  the  angel  Jehcvah^  or  Jehorah  the  messenger ^ 
aad  a  messenger  cannot  exist  unless  sent  by  some  other  person. 
Concerning  this  vast  and  mysterious  subject  there  are  unques- 
tionably many  other  things  which  God,  if  he  had  thought 
proper,  might  have  revealed,  which  are  true,  important,  and 
inseparably  eonnected  with  these,  but  which  are  not  yet  re- 
vealed. Something  concerning  them  and  their  relation  to  those 
winch  are  revealed  is  naturally,  perhaps  necessarily,  involved 
m.  the  existing  revelation,  yet  so  obscurely,  that  we  are  not 
able  to  £Mten  on  the  unrevealed  things  with  either  knowledge 
or  satisfaction.     Some  men,  impatient  of  not  knowing  more 
•  concerning  these  subjects,  have  laboriously  endeavoured  to 
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supply  the  deficiency  by  the  fertility  of  their  invention  and  the 
diligence  of  their  labours ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  have,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  dissatisfaction,  determined  that  these 
revealed  declarations  are  not  true,  or  not  true  in  the  natural 
and  proper  sense  of  the  expressions,  and  have  therefore  sedu- 
lously applied  themselves  to  find  out  some  other  sense  in  which 
they  might  be  true,  according  to  their  apprehensions.  Both 
have,  in  my  opinion,  acted  unhappily,  and  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  the  prescription  in  the  text,  to  true  wisdom,  and  to  the  real 
interest  and  duty  of  man.  That  Christ  is  God,  the  true  Qody 
the  mighty  God,  Jehovah,  I  am, — is  true ;  because  he  who 
cannot  deceive  nor  be  deceived  has  said  so.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  true  that  he  possesses  all  these  attributes ;  that  he 
ha^  done  and  will  do  all  these  actions  ;  and  that  he  is  therefore 
to  be  thus  worshipped  and  honoured.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
equally  true  that  he  is  distinct  as  a  Son  from  the  Father ;  as 
the  person  speaking  from  the  person  spoken  to ;  and  as  the 
messenger  from  Him  that  sent  him.  All  these  things  are 
certain,  because  God  has  revealed  them ;  and  they  will  stand 
immutably  and  eternally  on  the  basis  of  the  divine  veracity. 
"  For  the  truth  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever."*'  The  one  class 
of  these  disputants  have  laboured  in  vain  to  shake  these  truths, 
and  the  other  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  mankind,  by  adding  to  them  inventions  and  opinions  of  their 
own.  In  spite  of  both,  the  doctrines,  as  they  are  revealed, 
have  hitherto  stood  in  the  great  body  of  Christian  churches 
from  the  beginning,  and  will  continue  to  stand.  In  this 
manner  we  are  bound  to  receive  them,  viz.  just  as  they  are 
revealed. 

It  is  further  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  that  "  Except  a  man 
^*  be  born  again,  born  of  the  Spirit,  born  of  God,  he  cannot  see 
"  the  kingdom  of  God.""  It  is  said  also  that  he  must  be  "  created 
*'  anew  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.""    It  is  therefore  cer- 
tain,  that  unless  we  are  born  again,  born  of  the  Spirit,  bbrn  of  God,  ^ 
and  created  anew  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  we  cannot    * 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.     In  other  words,  unless  a  change  be     a 
made  in  our  original  moral  character,  such  and  so  great  as  to  be 
naturally  and  justly  designated  by  such  phrases  as  being  bom 
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again   and   created   anew,   we  shall   never   be  received  into 
Heaven. 

It  is  further  revealed,  that  "  not  by  works  of  righteousness 
"  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us, 
*^  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
"  Ghost.*"  Itis  said,  that  "unlesswerepent,we  shall  perish.""  We 
are  commanded  to  "  tinn  to  the  Lord  with  all  the  heart.*"  "  The 
"  people  of  LyddaandSaron,*"itisdeclared, "  tinned  to  the  Lord."" 
We  are  therefore  certain,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  author 
of  the  renovation  of  mankind,  and  that  mankind  themselves 
do,  at  the  same  time,  voluntarily  turn  to  the  Lord*  Such  a 
change  then,  as  regeneration  or  renovation,  exists  in  man,  and 
is  produced  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  yet  man  is  as 
truly  active  and  voluntary  in  this  change,  as  in  any  other  con- 
duct. Many  questions  may  indeed  be  started  concerning  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  re- 
novation, our  own  agency,  and  the  consistency  of  these  doc- 
trines, which  may  J>erplex  the  authors  of  them,  and  their  read- 
ers, which  may  never  be  answered  to  then:  satisfaction.  Still 
ii  will  be  exactly  true,  and  highly  important  to  us,  that  we 
must  be  bom  again,  and  that,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
exerted  in  coincidence  with  our  own  agency,  whether  we  ever 
do  or  do  not  know  any  more  of  the  subject  than  Nicodemus 
himself  knew.  All  our  doubts  therefore  concerning  these  sub- 
jects, and  all  our  attempts  to  supply  any  supposed  deficiencies 
of  what  is  revealed  concerning  them,  will  be  misplaced  and 
vain,  if  not  pernicious. 

That  our  "  hearts  are  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperate- 
**  ly  wicked,''  is  another  doctrine  concerning  human  nature,  and 
one  which  is  remarkably  humihating  and  painful :  but  it'is  still 
true,  and  therefore  useful  and  important ;  and  therefore  also 
to  be  implicitly  received. 

In  the  same  manner,  all  precepts  which  require  our  self, 
denial  are  humiliating  ^nd  painAil ;  but  they  are  a  part  of  the 
will  of  God,  and  are  of  course  right  and  profitable,  and  to  be 
fully  obeyed. 

Nor  is  It  enoi^h  that  we  believe  or  obey  these  doctrines  and 
];irecepts.     We  must  believe  them  cordially,  because  they  are 
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tnie^  and  right,  and  good,  and  a  part  of  the  perfect  wOl^ 
God.  They  are  to  be  inwoven  with  our  daily  though^., t4 
mingle  with  all  our  affections,  to  become  ours  bahituaUyi 
to  be  ever  ready  for  use,  and  steadily  to  control  our  wliole 
course  of  conduct;  ^e.are  always  cheerfully  to  bdieve  land 
cheerfully  to  obey.  .   * 

:.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  illustxate  this  part  of  the  subject 
by  an'  induction  of  more  examples, — I  jnroceed  therefore  to 
observe^—*  -    r 

III.  That  for  the  same  reckons  we  are  not  to  be  influence 
either  in  our  faith  or  in  omt  praeticet  by  any  reference  to  secret 
tilings  or  things  unrevealed. 

. '  It  has  been  alreacty  observed,  that  these  things  were  not 
revealed,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  others  were,  viz.  that 
we  might  be  placed  in  the  very  best  situation  for  obtaining 
eternal  life.  For  this  purpose,  all  the  proper  objects  of  oi^ 
faitii,  and  all  the  necessary  and  useful  rules  of  our  practice^ 
aie  made  known  to  usi  Our  faith,  there&re,  will  he  p^ect^ 
when  we  cordially  receive  every  revealed  doctrine ;  and  our 
practice,  when  we  obey  every  revealed  precept  Neithec 
would  be  perfect,  were  ^we  to  believe  more  doctrines,  or  obey 
more  precepts.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  iure- governed,  eith^ 
in  our  belief  or  our  conduct,  by  any  reference  to  secret  or  U2»« 
revealed  things,  we  render  our  belief  less  sound,  our  conduot 
less  virtuous^  and  both  less  useful  to  ourselves,  and  less  pkaa* 

ing  to  God.  

Among  secret  things,  those  which  are  usually  most  interest- 
ing, and  most  perplexing,  respect,  in  some  manner  or  otber^ 
the  existence,  character,  and  pleasure  of  our  Maker,  especially 
as  connected  with  our  final  allotment  in  the  world  to  come« 
On  these,  therefore,  multitudes  of  volumes  have  been  writte% 
and  years  and  ages  consumed  in  study,  fear,  and  sorrow,  with- 
out any  real  benefit,  and  with  much  real  injury  to  mankind*  ,  > 
It  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  that  ^^  God  created  all  thipgs 
for  his  own  pleasure ;  that  his  counsel  shall  stand ;  andth^  j^ 
will  do  all  his  pleasure.""  Accordingly,  we  find  God  pr^dicrimg 
a  vast  midtitude  of  events,  hundreds  and  ^uf4|i<^  ()(£  f^^Wp 
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before  their  accomplishment.  Among  these  are  multitudes, 
inseparably  connected  with,  and  dependent  on  the  free,  ycJua.- 
tory  actions  of  men,  and  absolutely  dependent  on  thousaads 
imd  millions  of  such  actions.  Among  these,  also,  are  num. 
bers,  which  may  be  considered  as  events  of  primary  importance 
to  the  providential  system ;  events  of  such  a  nature,  4is  thal^ 
if  they  had  not  taken  place,  the  whole  system  must  have  been 
disturbed,  and  become,  either  chiefly  or  entirely,  a  di£Perent 
thing  from  what  it  has  actually  been.  Of  this  number  are  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  empire  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  the 
deportation  of  that  people  to  Babylon  ;  their  re-establishment 
in  Judea ;  the  birth,  life,  crucifixion,  and  resurrectioiPdf  Christ ; 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel ;  the  introduction  of  the  Gen- 
tses into  the  church ;  and  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews  by 
the  Romans.  That  these  were  principal  parts  of  the  divine 
system  will  not  be  denied,  because  God  predicted  them  as  such, 
long  before  they  existed.  That  they  were  accomplished  by 
Ae  voluntary  actions  of  men,  will  no  more  be  denied.  The 
purpose  of  God,  therefore,  and  the  free  and  volimtary  agency 
of  man,  are  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other,  because  truths 
eannot  be  inocmsisfent.  Yet,  since  men  have  not  been  able  to 
esqdain  the  nature  of  this  consistency,  a  things  which  God  has 
not  thought  proper  to  reveal,  they  have  both  doubted  and 
denied  it ;  and  have  also  denied,  in  some  instances,  die  pur- 
pose of  God,  tuad,  in  others,  the  freedom  of  hiunan  agency, 
bodi  of  which  are  abundantly  declared  and  insisted  on  in  the 
Scriptures. 

'  It  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  that  Adam  apostatized  from 
a  state  of  holiness,  and  that  his  posterity  have,  in  consequence 
of4)ts  apostacy,  sustained  the  same  moral  character.  But  the 
manner  and  the  cause  of  this  apostacy  is,  to  say  the  most,  either 
not 'at  all,  or  very  imperfectly  revealed.  Yet  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  many  men,  of  no  small  reputation,  have  spent  more  time 
ia  attempting  to  explain,  and  in  actually  perplexing,  this  sub^^ 
ject^  than  in  gaining  the  victory  over  sin,  performing  thdr 
dhity,  or  seeking  etemal'life. 

Th^  conversion  of  the  soul  &om  sin  to  holiness  is  abundantly 
dtodared  in  the  Scriptures.     But  it  ii  no  where  declared,  that 
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the  time,  in  which  this  conversion  takes  phu^e  in  any  man,  shall 
be  known  to  him.  Of  course,  this  time  is  not  by  the  Scriptures 
made  an  object  of  om'  inquiry,  nor  is  it  at  all  concerned  with 
our  faith  or  practice.  It  is  remarkable,  that  St.  Paul,  the 
time  of  whose  conversion  is  at  least  as  particulariy  declared  as 
that  of  any  other  person  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  never 
appeals  to  his  knowledge  of  this  time  as  the  foundation  of  his 
confidence,  hope,  or  comfort,  but  to  entirely  other  evidence, 
particularly  his  faithfulness  and  zeal  in  the  service  of  Ood. 
Yet  how  many,  who  call  themselves  Christians,  insist  that  every 
convert  must,  of  course,  know  the  time  when  he  became  such, 
and  demand  an  account  of  this  time  as  the  principal  and  in- 
dispensable evidence  of  his  conversion.  And  how  often,  and 
how  imscripturally,  is  this  made  the  theme  of  public  and  pri- 
vate religious  inquiry  ? 

That  some  men  will  be  finally  condemned,  and  that  all  these 
will  be  then  possessed  of  the  character  of  final  impenitence  and 
unbelief,  are  doctrines  every  where  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  But 
it  is  no  where  revealed  to  any  person,  that  he  will  be  finally 
impenitent,  and  finally  condemned.  This  fact  is  therefore,  to 
every  man,  a  secret  thing,  and  belongs  to*God  only,  and  never 
to  man.  That  he  may  be  impenitent  in  the  end,  and  there- 
fore condemned,  every  man  unpossessed  of  the  faith  of  assur- 
ance ought  to  believe ;  and  that,  if  impenitent,  he  will  be  con- 
demned. But,  that  he  will  be  impenitent,  no  man  is  warranted 
to  believe,  because  it  is  not  revealed,  and  because  he  is  not 
warranted  to  distrust,  or  limit  the  mercy  of  God.  Hence  no 
man  is  bound,  or  can  be  bound,  to  resign  himself  to  final  mi- 
sery, or  to  be  willing  to  perish.  We  are  required  to  be  resigned 
to  the  will  of  God :  but  nothing  is  to  us  the  will  of  God,  except 
that  which  he  makes  known  to  be  his  will.  The  final  condem- 
nation of  no  man  living  has  been  made  known  to  him  by  God. 
This,  therefore,  can  be  to  him  no  part  of  the  will  of  God.  Of 
course,  resignation  to  future  misery,  if  it  exist,  is  resignation 
to  mere  misery,  and  in  no  sense  resignation  to  the  will  of  GrodL 
But  resignation  to  mere  misery  is  in  no  d^ree  virtucms^  but 
fidolish  and  mad  beyond  description. 

Universally,  whatever  is  secret  or  unrevealed,  is  to  us  n^ 
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thii^,  and  to  be  wholly  unregarded.  It  is  nothing  as  an  ob- 
ject of  bdief,  or  a  rule  of  conduct..  It  can  furnish  no  proof  of 
any  doctrine,  and  no  objection  against  it.  The  proof  of  every 
doctrine  must  be  found  in  something  which  we  know,  and  all 
solid  objections  against  it  must  be  derived  from  its  inconsis- 
tency with  something  which  we  know.  Nothing  which  is  un- 
known, can  ever  affect  what  is  known ;  nothing  unrevealed, 
that  which  is  revealed.  Our  true  wisdom,  therefore,  our  real 
duty,  our  rational  hopes  of  salvation,  must  be  all  found  in  that 
which  is  revealed,  and  in  a  cordial  conformity  to  it,  in  our 
habits,  our  affections,  and  our  lives. 


VOL.  X. 


SERMON  II. 


GOD  TO  BE  BELIEVED  RATHER  THAN  MAN. 


ROMANS  iii.  4. 
"  Let  God  be  true^  bvt  every  man  a  Har^ 

This  chapter  is  justly  considered  as  a  dialogue  between 
Saint  Paul  and  a  Jew,  raising  up  a  series  of  objections  to  thcf 
doctrines  which  had  been  taught  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
These  doctrines  the  objector  supposes  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  tenor  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Jewish  nation  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God.  In  the  verse  pre- 
ceding the  text  the  objector  asks,  whether  the  unbelief,  attri- 
buted to  that  nation  by  the  apostle,  will  not  destroy  the  faith- 
fulness of  God  ?     Saint  Paul  replies,  "  By  no  means.     Let 

God  be  acknowledged  to  have  spoken  the  truth,  although  eve*. 

ry  man  should  be  found  a  liar ;""  as  every  man  wiU  in  fact  be 
found,  who  denies  the  truth  of  God,  or  asserts  what  is  opposed 
to  that  truth.  In  other  words,  lA  God  be  acknowledged  to 
have  spoken  truth  on  every  occasion,  although,  in  this  acknow. 
ledgment,  we  should  be  obliged  to  confess  that  every  man  liv- 
ving  is  a  liar ;  particularly,  although  every  man,  who  opposes 
the  truth  of  God,  either  in  his  belief  or  his  declarations,  should 
be  found, — as,  in  the  end,  he  certainly  will  be  found, — to  have 
believed  and  declared  falsely. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  dispensation,  to  which  the  Jew 
opposes  the  objection  in  the  verse  preceding  the  text,  was  of  a 
mysterious  nature ;  involving,  as  the  most  enlightened  mem- 
bers of  that  nation  would  naturally  judge,  difficulties  profound 
and  perplexing.  No  Jew  could  easily  conceive,  how  a  descend- 
ant of  Abraham  could,  consistently  with  the  covenant  made 
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"with  that  Patriarch,  fail  of  being  interested  in  the  blessings  of 
the  promised  Messiah.  But  the  mysteriousness  of  this  dispen^ 
sation  did  not  prevent  a  single  doctrine,  which  it  included  or 
inferred,  from  being  true,  nor  create  the  least  imputation  on 
the  Divine  veracity. 

The  doctrines  objected  to,  were  doctrines  of  revelation  taught 
by  St.  Paul,  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  answer  of  the  Apostle  is  commensurate  with  the 
objection ;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  both  are  presented 
to  us,  is  plainly  and  certainly  applicable  to  every  objection 
made  against  any  doctrine  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  Whens- 
ever  a  doctrine  found  in  them  is  questioned  or  impeached,  it 
is  always  a  sufficient  answer  that  such  doctrine  is  declared  by 
God.  Whatever  he  has  said  is  to  be  admitted  by  us^  because 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  deceive,  or  be  deceived.  Our 
own  decisions,  on  the  contrary,  when  employed  about  religious 
subjects,  are  always  liable  to  error,  from  the  imperfection  of 
our  understanding,  and  the  strength  of  our  biasses.  Our  un- 
derstanding, in  its  best  exercises,  discerns  obscurely,  and  com- 
prehends imperfectly,  the  nature  of  very  many  religious  sub- 
jects ;  and  our  biasses,  often  strong,  and  almost  always  delu- 
sive, lead  us  to  examine  and  to  conclude  with  a  partiality 
which  is  only  hostile  to  truth.  While,  therefore,  the  veracity 
of  God  contains  the  highest  of  all  evidence,  the  fallibility  and 
deceitfulness  of  the  human  mind  furnish  every  man  with  th^ 
amplest  reason  to  distrust  the  decisions  of  both  himself  and  his 
fi^ow-men. 

In  general  language,  the  doctrine,  taught  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
text,  is  this : — 

Wherever  toe  find  the  declarations  of  God  on  one  side,  and 
kunum  opinions  on  the  other ,  we  are  universally  bound  to  re* 
ceive  the  former  and  disregard  the  latter. 

The  Apostle,  when  delivering  this  doctrine,  was  conversing 
with  a  Jew,— a  man  who  had  a  divine  revelation  in  his  hands, 
and  professed  to  believe  it.  To  such  a  man  only  could  the  doc- 
^ine,  with  propriety,  be  addressed  at  all.  Nothing  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  to- call  upon  a  person  to  believe  what 
his  Maker  has  spoken,  who  does  not  admit  that  he  has  spoken 
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at  aU.  But  to  those  who  possess  the  Scriptures,  and  believe 
them  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  the  declaration  in  the  text  is  uni- 
Tersally  applicable  with  irresistible  force.  Whatever  else  may 
be  false,  all  that  Ood  has  declared  is  true ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
ceived implicitly,  by  whatever  human  opinions,  or  arguments, 
it  may  be  opposed. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  receive  such  doctrines  as  we  can 
explain.  The  doctrines,  opposed  by  the  Jew  in  the  context, 
were  all  mysterious,  and  this  was  his  primary  objection  againi^ 
them ;  but  St.  Paul  answers  him,  "  Let  God  be  true,  but  eve^ 
jry  man  a  liar.""  Acknowledge  his  truth,  by  giving  implicit 
credit  to  his  declarations ;  and  in  this  very  acknowledgment, 
confess  your  own  opinions,  which  oppose  these  declarations,  to 
,be  false.  To  believe  a  Scriptural  doctrine  which  we  can  ex- 
plain, is  not  to  confide  in  the  veracity  of  God,  but  in  our  own 
explanation.  This  is  not  the  evidence  on  which  he  originally 
requires  us  to  believe.  He  demands  that  we  give  credit  to  his 
.veracity ;  and  that  absolutely,  without  reserve  or  qualification. 
If  this  be  not  done  by  us  our  faith  is  radically  defective. 
.Should  a  friend  of  ours,  known  to  be  an  honest  man,  declare 
to  us  a  fact,  of  which  he  professed  that  he  had  perfect  know- 
ledge, and  we  should  refuse  to  believe  his  declaration  until  we 
had  been  able  to  explain  all  the  circumstances  to  our  own  sa- 
tisfaction, our  friend  would  justly  complain  that  we  had  no 
confidence  in  his  veracity. 

,  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  allege  the  mysteriousness  of  se- 
veral doctrines  in  the  Scriptures,  as  a  reason  for  not  believing 
them.  No  allegation  can  be  more  erroneous  or  groundless.  In' 
the  works  of  God,  both  of  creation  and  providence,  by  which 
we  are  continually  surrounded,  we  are  presented  every  day, 
hour,  and  moment,  with  innumerable  mysteries.  All  these  we 
admit  without  hesitation ;  and  to  question  them  would  be  re- 
garded as  the  extreme  stupidity  of  scepticism.  All  these  are 
works  of  God.  The  Scriptures  are  the  work  of  the  same  God ; 
and  an  account  either  of  the  works  which  he  has  abeady 
wrought,  or  of  those  which  he  will  hereafter  accomplish.  If 
the  works  themselves  are  so  extensively  mysterious,  the  ac- 
count given  of  them  must,  in  order  to  be  true,  be  mysterious 
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also.  Mysteries,  therefore,  are  so  far  from  being  an  objection 
s^ainst  the  Scriptures,  that  they  are  of  course  to  be  expected 
in  them.  If  we  suppose  tnem  to  contain,  as  diey  profess  to 
contain,  an  account  of  the  works  of  God,  they  must,  in  very 
many  instances,  be  mysterious,  in  order  to  be  true. 

Hence,  the  mysteriousness  of  a  doctrine  infers  no  objection 
to  it ;  for,  plainly,  many  doctrines  in  a  revelation,  as  is  unan- 
swerably evident  from  these  observations,  must  of  course  be 
mystmous.     We  never  think  of  making  this  an  objection  to 
the  reality  of  the  familiar  facts  which  are  continually  occur- 
mi^,  npr  to  the  truth  of  the  declarations  in  which  the  exist- 
ence of  such  facts  is  asserted.     Nothing  can  be  more  mysteri- 
ous, thw  that  a  body  should  be  moved  by  force,  or  the  im- 
pulse of  another  body.  Nothing  can  be  more  mysterious,  than 
that  our  own  bodies  should  be  moved  by  the  volitions  of  our 
minds.     Yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  or  more  obvious,  than 
diese  facts;  and  nothing  more  evident  than  the  truth  of  the 
declarations  in  which  they  are  asserted.    In  the  same  manner, 
the  whole  economy  of  the  mineral,  animal,  and  rational  king- 
doms, is,  in  each,  a  continual  succession  of  mysteries.   Yet  no 
man  in  his  senses  ever  thinks  of  denying  a  single  fact  in  this 
immense  field  of  creation  and  providence  on  this  account. 
How  destitute,  theq,  of  all  foundation  for  doubt  is  the  myste- 
riousness of  the  Scriptures  ?     How  contrary  to  all  sound  rea- 
soning and  analogy, — ^how  opposed  to  the  plainest  dictates  of 
common  sense, — ^is  every  impeachment,  denial,  or  disbelief  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  of  any  doctrines  which  they  contain,  be- 
cause they  are  mysterious  ? 

What  is  mystery?  It  is  inexplicableness. — Why  is  any 
doctrine  inei^licable  ?  Evidently  because  we  are  too  ignorant 
to  understand  it.  Is  our  ignorance,  then,  a  reason  why  we 
should  deny  the  reality  of  the  works,  or  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
declarations  of  God  ?  If  it  furnish  no  objection  against  those 
voriu  <^  God  which  are  familiarly  known  to  us,  can  it  be  any 
leison  for  doubting  those  which  are  less  known  to  us  ?  Ought 
we  to  suppose,  that  a  system  of  vegetation  would  contain  more 
wonders  than  a  system  of  redemption, — that  the  character  of 
the  Son  of  God  would  be  more  easily  comprehended  than  the 
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economy  of  a  human  body, — that  the  communication  of  spiri- 
tual life  would  be  more  easily  understood  than  the  communi- 
cation of  animal  life, — or  that  the  resurrection  could  be  more 
easily  explained  than  the  birth  of  an  insect  ?  All  these  things 
are,  in  their  nature,  as  far  removed  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
comprehension  as  any  which  the  imiverse  contains.  How  then, 
when  we  find  the  world  around  us  filled  with  mysteries,  can  we 
rationally  expect  that  these  subjects,  instead  of  resembling 
those  parts  of  creation  and  providence  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, can,  amid  all  their  complication,  remoteness,  and 
sublimity,  be  distinctly  and  thoroughly  comprehended  by  such 
minds  as  ours  P 

Nor  does  the  painful  and  humiliating  nature  of  a  doctrine 
furnish  the  least  reason  for  questioning  its  truth. 

There  are  innumerable  facts  in  the  natural  world  which  are 
humiliating  and  painful.  The  existence  of  sin,  error,  toil,  dis- 
ease, sorrow,  pain,  and  death,  in  their  inniunerable  forms,  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  a  catalogue  of  this  nature  which  is  literally 
endless.  But  what  man  in  his  senses  ever  doubted  the  reality 
of  one  of  them,  merely  because  the  admission  of  it  wounded  his 
pride,  or  agonized  his  heart  ?  Every  man  sees  the  world  around 
him  filled  with  things  of  this  mortifying  natiure.  How,  in  the 
exercise  of  common  sense,  can  he  fail  to  expect  other  things  of 
the  same  kind  in  a  revelation  from  God  ? 

No  declaration  concerning  the  character  of  sinners  can  fail, 
if  true,  of  being  humiliating ;  no  declaration  concerning  their 
circumstances,  of  being  alarming.  Who,  unless  infatuated, 
can  believe  that  God  regards  sinners  with  complacency ;  or 
that,  if  they  die  sinners,  he  will  not  punish  them  beyond  the 
grave  ?  These  absurdities  even  the  heathens,  sinM,  erring, 
and  ignorant  as  they  have  been,  never  adopted.  There  are 
multitudes  of  persons  in  the  Christian  world,  who,  while  they 
profess  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  in  some  cases  deny,  and  in 
others  doubt,  the  declarations  which  they  contain.  But  there 
are  still  greater  multitudes,  who  professedly  admit  every  thing 
found  in  them,  and  who  yet  admit  many  of  their  declarations 
only  in  the  sense  annexed  by  themselves  to  the  several  pas- 
sages in  which  they  are  contained.     Each  of  these  has  his  own 
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interpretation.  In  this  manner,  the  number  of  such  interpret 
tations  has  become  very  great,  and,  in  very  many  instances, 
they  are  various,  discordant,  and  contradictory.  Hence,  in 
the  mind  of  a  sober  man,  arises  irresistibly  the  momentous 
question^  ^^  In  what  sense  shall  I  believe  this  and  that  passage 
**  of  Scripture  ?""  "  I  am  ready,''  such  a  man  will  say,  "  to 
'^  admit  without  a  question  all  the  declarationn  of  God.  But 
^^  how  shall  I  undierstand  their  true  meaning  P  I  see  multi* 
'^  tudes  differ  widely  on  this 'subject,  and  among  them  many 
*^  who  are  ingenious,  learned,  and  able.  Whom  shaU  I  fol- 
**  low  ;  or  shall  I  follow  none  of  them .?" 

This  question  is  certainly  rational,  as  well  as  important ; 
and  the  perplexity,  out  of  which  it  springs,  ought,  as  fiir  as 
possible,  to  be  removed  by  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  This  task 
I  will  now  assume,  and  endeavour  to  perform. 

To  the  question  itself,  then,  I  answer;  that  the  sense  in  which 
*fe  various  declarati<ms  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  re^ 
eeived  by  usyis  the  obvious  sense^  or  that  which  readUy  pre-' 
sents  itself  to  a  plain  man  of  common  sense,  reading  them  with 
seriousness  and  integrity. 

In  support  of  this  answer,  I  adduce  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 

I.  TTie  Scriptures  were  almost  universally  addressed  by 
those  who  spohe  and  wrote  them  to  persons  of  this  class. 

Moses  wrote  the  law  for  the  people  at  large.  This  truth  is 
declared  in  many  forms.  After  God  had  pronounced  the  de- 
calogue, the  people,  terrified  by  the  awfiil  splendours  which 
attended  the  promulgation  of  these  commands,  besought  him, 
through  the  mediation  of  Moses,  that  they  might  hear  his 
voice  no  more,  lest  they  should  die.  God  approved  of  theh* 
request,  and  commanded  Moses  to  teach  them  all  the  com- 
mandments, and  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments,  which  he 
should  command  him.  Accordingly,  Moses  called  all  Israel, 
and  said  unto  them,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  statutes  and  judg- 
**  ments  which  I  speak  in  your  ears  this  day,  that  ye  may 
^*  learn  them,  and  keep,  and  do  them."  **  These  words,""  said 
he  agaiH  unto  diem,  ^<  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall 
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^^b«] in iUne^ heart.  ^  Ye  shall  lay  up  my  imlds  tt^yMfl^^hlMi, 
<<  «iid(iii  ywr  8011I9  and  bmd  them  for  a  sign  upoflydttrtUttldif 
^Vthat  they  may  be  as  firontlets  between  your  eyes;  and- ye 
^'  shall  teach  them  to  your  children,  speaking  of  them  ^hen 
^^  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  Ae 
^'  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up,"  and 
'^  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  door-posts  of  thine  house." 
In  this  manner  eyery  Israelite  was  required  to  educate  his 
children  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  in  this  manner  every 
Israelitish  child  was  to  be  educated.  The  law  therefore  was, 
with  absolute  certainty,  addressed  to  every  Israelite. 

MHien  Joshua  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  God  in  Moilnt 
EJbal,  he  read  aU  the  words  of  the  law  to  the  people.  ^'  There 
"  was  not  a  word,^  it  is  subjoined,  "  of  all  that  Moses  com- 
''  manded,  which  Joshua  read  not  before  aU  the  congr^ation 
^^  of  Israel,  with  the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  and  the  stran- 
<<  gers  that  were  conversant  among  them.^^  In  the  same  man-v 
ner,  Joshua  addressed  the  words,  which  God  commanded  him, 
to.  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  at  Shechem.  In  the  same  manner,  a 
great  part  of  the  speeches  made  by  priests,  prophets,  and  prin* 
ce9,  in  the  historical  books,  were  addressed  to  greater  or  less 
portions  of  the  people  at  large. 

The  Psalms  were  not  only  written  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
pepple,  but  were  made  a  part  of  their  public  worship. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  was  written  for  the  express  purposQ, 
of  giving  subtlety  to  the  simple,  and  to  the  young  man  know- 
ledge and  discretion. 

The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Joel,  Zespbstr-  - 
niah,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  were  addressed  directly  to  the 
nation  of  the  Jews ;  and  those  of  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  and 
Malachi,  to  the  people  of  Israel. 

Our  Saviour  spoke  almost  every  thing  which  he  said  to 
t^oe  common  people.  ^  > 

Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  Hebrew  Christums^; 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John  wrote  theirs  for  the  Christian  world  at 
large.  To  the  same  persons  were  addressed  the  'Abt&  of  the 
Apostles.  The  £)pisileis  of  St.  Paul,  except  those  to  Tunothy^ 
Titu^,  and  Pbil^On,  _ were  aU  written  to  ^  the  <ves|»eGtive 
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climli^^i^)96e  iiamet  they  beir,---K;Iiuiche8»  coMtdttg^a^ 
wlMiIljriofi  unfidttcated  people.  Those  of  Peter  wste  addMMed 
ta  atlwge  body  of  people,  of  the  same  sort,  in  the  lesser  Aeia ; 
and  diiMb.of  James  to  the  Christians  among  the  Hdlenistic 
Jews,  The  first  Epistle  of  John,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
appears  rather  to  be  a  rel^ous  essay  or  discussion  than  a  let- 
ter;  bnt  it  is  addressed  generally  to  Christians  at  large,  and 
pftrticniajriy  to  fathers,  or  old  men,  and  to  young  men  and  lit^ 
tie  daldren.  The  second  was  addressed  to  the  elect  lady  and 
her  children ;  that  of  Jude,  to  Christians  at  large ;  and  the 
Apocalypse,  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. 

I  have  gone  through  this  detail  with  a  particular  design,  that 
the  whole  subject  might  be  before  you,  and  that  you  might 
see  the  truth  of  the  proposition  whidi  we  are  considering,  not 
in  general,  indeterminate  expressions,  but  in  the  several  par-' 
ticulars  of  which  it  is  made  up.  From  these,  it  appears  be- 
yond all  doubt,  that  the  books  which  I  have  specified,  consti- 
tuting the  great  body  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  ccmtaining  all  the  doctrines  found  in  the  canon,  were  ad- 
dressed  directly  and  supremely  to  that  class  of  mankind,  cus-^ 
tomarily  designated  by  the  phrases,  the  common  people,  and* 
the  people  at  large.  From  this  fact  it  follows  irresistibly,  that 
these  parts  of  the  Scriptures  were  written  in  language  which 
such  'peofie  could  understand,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  language  actually  used  is  such,  that  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  might,  if  seriously  and  honestly  atten- 
tive, apprehend  it  without  any  considerable  difficulty,  or  any 
danger  of  any  material  mistake.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
admitted,  by  common  sense  or  common  decency,  much  less 
by  a  spirit  of  piety,  that  God  has  revealed  his  will  to  mankind, 
and  yet  that  the  language  of  the  Revelation  is  such,  that  those 
to  wiMxm  it  is  peculiarly  addressed,  should  be  unable  to  under- 
stand its  meaning.  It  is  presiuned,  that  no  sober  man,  ad- 
dresnng  his  fellow  men  on  any  business  of  importance,  ever 
used'sudb  words  as  they  could  not  interpret.  Far  less  can  it 
be  bdUeved  that  prophets  of  God,  that  the  Saviour,  that  his 
apoMkfl^  bv  that  any  inspired  man,  disclosing  to  mankind  the 
w}tt.o|>^od  ooDceming  their  salvation,  should  discourse  to  them 
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hi  unintelligible  phraseology,— unintelligible^  I  mean,  to  them. 
If  these  writers  and  speakers  have,  in  fact,  used  such  language, 
it  was  certainly  done  by  design, — unhappily  not  the  design  of 
men,  but  of  the  Spirit  of  inspiration.  ^^  For,^  says  St.  Paul, 
speaking  of  himself  and  his  inspired  brethren,  ^^  we  i^ak  not 
^^  in  the  words  which  man^s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
^^  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.^  The  use  of  such  language  is  only 
to  perplex  and  mislead,  or  at  the  best  to  communicate  nothiBg 
to  those  who  hear*  Can  any  sober  man  attribute  this  ooilduct^ 
or  the  design  from  which  it  must  have  sprung,  to  the  Spirit  of 
God? 

But,  if  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  was  intended  to  be 
intelligible  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  was  certainly 
uttered  in  the  customary  manner,  and  with  its  obvious  mean-t 
ing.  The  reason  is  plain  and  decisive.  These  men  could  not 
possibly  find  out  any  other  meaning,  or  understand  it  in  any 
other  manner.  If,  therefore,  it  was  intended,  that  any  other 
sense  than  the  obvious  one  should  be  annexed  to  the  words, 
whatever  was  addressed  to  them  was  addressed  to  them  in  vain. 
Either  they  could  not  understand  it  at  all^  or  they  must  un- 
derstand it  falsely,  unless  prevented  by  mere  accident. 

II.  A  great  part  of  the  Bible  was  tvritten  by  men  who 
knew  no  other  than  plain  language^  and  no  other  meaning  but 
that  which  was  customary  and  familiar. 

David,  Amos,  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  Peter,  James,  and 
Jude,  were  all  uneducated  men,  and  the  same  thing  is  proba- 
bly true  of  several  other  writers  in  the  sacred  canon.  It  is, 
however,  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  that  these  were  of 
this  character.  All  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Scriptures  are, 
I  think  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  found  in  the  writers  men- 
tioned under  the  former  head.  All  these  doctrines,  therefore, 
were  originally  addressed  to  plain  men.  So  many  of  these  doc- 
trines are  delivered  by  the  writers  mentioned  under  this  head, 
that  he  who  cordially  embraces  what  they  have  written,  will  find 
litde  difficulty  in  believing  whatever  is  found  in  the  Bible.  But 
these  men  knew  no  language  beside  the  plain,  familiar  language 
Qf  mankind.     The  knowledge  of  uncustomary,  technical,  or 
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what  may  be  called  philosophical  phraseology,  is  an  attainment 
of  mere  learning,  and  cannot  be  possessed  by  an  unlearned 
man. 

Hence  a  great  part  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  so  many 
as  evidently  to  involve  the  whole,  were  certainly  delivered  in 
the  plain  language  of  men,  because  they  were  delivered  by 
those  who  knew  no  other. 

Should  it  be  said  that  although  these  men  knew  no  other 
language  of  themselves,  yet  they  may  have  received  the  know- 
ledge of  philosophical  language  by  inspiration,  since  Christ 
promised  them  that  they  should  receive  a  mouth  and  speech, 
which  all  their  adversaries  should  not  be  able  to  gainsay  or 
resist, — I  answer,  that  St.  Paul,  in  the  passage  just  now  quoted 
firom  1  Cor.  ii.  13,  expressly  declares,  that  he  and  his  fellow- 
jostles  did  not  use  this  language.  ^^  Which  things  also  we 
*^  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man^s  wisdom  teacheth.^^  The 
ihings  here  mentioned  are,  in  the  preceding  verse,  styled  the 
things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God ;  and  in  the  tenth 
verse,  the  things  which  God  hath  revealed  unto  us  by  his 
Spirit,  u  6.  the  things  which  were  revealed  to  Paul  and  his  fel- 
low-apostles by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration.  These  things,  the 
Apostle  declares,  they  did  not  speak  in  words  taught  by  man^s 
wisdom,  or  human  philosophy.  As  this  is  true  of  the  New 
Testament,  so  it  is,  beycmd  all  controversy,  equally  true  of 
the  Old. 

III.  The  Scripttcres  were  written  chiefly  for  plain  men. 

This  I  argue  from  three  considerations. 

The  first  is,  that  these  constitute  altogether  the  great  body 
of  mankind,  and  are  immensely  disproportioned  in  their  num- 
bers to  all  the  rest.  The  souls  of  all  these  are,  severally,  of  as 
much  value  as  those  of  the  great  and  learned.  From  their 
numbers,  therefore,  it  is  reasonably  concluded,  that  God,  in 
revealing  his  will  and  publishing  the  way  of  salvation,  had  a 
primary  reference  to  those  who  were  immeasurably  more  im- 
portant to  his  eye  than  all  others. 

-   Secondly,  The  Scriptures  directly  exhibit  this  truth  to  us. 
St  James,  censuring  the  particular  respect  paid  to  the  rich  and 
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great  by  the  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote,  says,  '^  Hearken,  my 
^^  beloved  brethren ;  hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world, 
"  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  ?*"  Christ  declared  to 
the  people  of  Nazareth,  by  a  quotation  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
his  own  character  and  mission  in  these  remarkable  words : — 
*'  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me;  for  he  hath  anointed 
*^  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.*"  When  the  disciples 
of  John  came,  to  inquire  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  or 
not,  he  gave  it,  as  one  decisive  proof  of  his  character,  that  the 
poor  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  Almost  aU  his  labours 
were  employed  on  plain,  humble  people.  Such  persons  were 
his  companions ;  such  were  his  Apostles. 

Thirdly,  Persons  of  this  class  have,  much  more  extensively 
tfian  any  other,  believed  and  obeyed  the  Scriptures.  The 
common  people,  we  are  told,  heard  Christ  gladly ;  and  of  them  * 
almost  all  his  converts  were  made.  Often  they  were  his  only 
defence  against  the  maUcious  designs  of  their  superiors.  Se- 
veral times,  it  is  said,  they  would  have  laid  hands  on  him,  but 
did  not,  for  fear  of  the  people.  The  Apostles  found  the  same 
defence ;  and  almost  all  their  converts  were  of  the  s£une  class. ' 
What  was  true  of  those  periods  has  been  true  of  all  which  have 
succeeded.  From  the  remains  of  the  early  fathers  in  the 
church,  particularly  of  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  it  is 
unanswerably  evident,  that  they  and  the  Christians  generally 
of  their  time ;  Christians  distinguished  for  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity ;  who  had  their  conversation  in  the  world,  not  by 
fleshly  wisdom  but  by  the  grace  of  God ;  adopted  no  other 
mode  of  construing  the  Scriptures.  These  men  were  generally 
the  plain  inhabitants  of  the  several  countries  in  which  they 
lived;  and  by  their  piety  and  benevolence  in  life,  and  their 
meekness,  patience,  and  fortitude  in  death,  proved  to  every 
succeeding  age  that  they  were  precious  sons  of  Zion,  compa- 
rable to  fine  gold.  Of  the  same  character  were  the  great  body 
of  Christians  in  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  the  numerous, 
converts  of  Augustine ;  those  of  Bernard ;  the  Waldenses ;  the 
Hussites ;  and  the  great  body  of  converts  made  at  and  after  the 
Reformation.  Generally,  these  have  been  almost  all  the  Chris- 
tians in  every  age  of  the  church.     But  it  is  reasonably  be- 
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lieved  that  the  Scriptures  were  especially  written  for   those 
who,  it  was  foreseen,  would  embrace  and  obey  them. 

IV.  The  doctrines  Jbrmed  by  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures^  are  the  only  doctrines  which  have  spread  vital  re- 
ligion  in  the  world. 

Those  who  heard  the  Apoi^es  preach,  and  their  successors 
through  the  two  first  centuries  and  the  earlier  parts  of  the  third, 
were  ahnost  universally  incapable  of  annexing  any  other  mean- 
ing than  the  obvious  one,  to  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures. 
This  is  the  only  character  given  them,  both  by  their  friends 
and  their  enemies,  and  is  therefore  unquestionably  their  true 
character.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  because  so  well 
known  and  so  universally  acknowledged,  either  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  these  Christians  or  the  prominent  excellence  of  their 
character.  In  the  numerous  instances  in  which  religion  pre- 
vailed in  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  church,  it  prevailed  solely 
by  the  preaching  of  the  very  same  doctrines.  This  was  true, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  religionin  Egypt, 
under  Dionysius  and  Athanasius ;  in  Africa,  under  Cyprian, 
Augustine,  and  Fulgentius;  in  Italy,  under  Ambrose,  under 
the  Gregorys ;  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  under  St.  Bernard ;  also  in 
France,  the  numerous  followers  of  Peter  Waldo  and  of  John 
Huss ;  those  of  WicklifFe  also,  and  the  very  numerous  Chris- 
tians among  the  reformed  in  the  various  Protestant  countries. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  numerous  Christians  found  in  this 
country,  from  its  early  setdement,  and  the  vast  multitude 
which,  in  many  Protestant  countries,  between  the  years  1730 
and  1760,  became  public  professors  of  religion.  Let  every 
man  employ  himself  in  reading  diligendy  ecclesiastical  history, 
particularly  that  branch  of  it  which  records  the  prevalence  of 
practical  piety,  and  he  will  see  irresistibly  that,  when  these 
doctrines  have  been  preached  and  believed,  vital  religion  has 
flourished;  when  they  have  not,  it  has  regularly  decayed. 
Such  has  always  been  the  fact  heretofore ;  such  is  the  fact  at 
'the  present  time. 

If  I  am  asked  on  what  ground  I  assert,  that  the  persons  of 
whom  I  hlHre  spoken  were  vitally  religious,  and  that  others 
were  not, — I  answer,  on  that  which  the  Scriptures  have  made 
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the  evidence  of  vital  religion,  the  conduct  of  the  respective 
classes  of  men.  ^^  By  their  fruits,^  says  our  Saviour,  speaking 
of  those  who  are  not  Christians,  "  shall  ye  know  them."  Those 
who  have  embraced  these  doctrines  have,  in  a  manner  honour- 
able to  human  nature,  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Sa*- 
viour,  by  bringing  forth  those  fruits  which,  he  declares,  spring 
from  evangelical  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness.  Of  this  fact, 
as  it  respects  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  there  can  be  no 
debate,  nor,  it  would  seem,  as  it  respects  the  reformers  and 
their  followers.  There  is  as  little  reason  to  doubt  it  concerning 
the  great  body  of  Christians  who  have  followed  them,  even 
their  enemies  themselves  being  judges.  Even  by  those  multi- 
tudes who  have  held  the  doctrines  in  question,  they  are  daily 
declared  to  be  truly  religious,  and  placed  among  the  best  of 
mankind.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  cannot  expatiate,  but 
will  conclude  my  observations  concerning  it  by  a  quotation  or 
two  from  distinguished  adversaries  of  these  doctrines.  One  of 
these,  Robert  Forsyth,  Esq.,  a  learned  civilian,  and  who 
appears  to  have  no  great  reverence  for  Revelation,  says, 
^*  There  is  one  remark  which  we  think  ourselves  bound  in 
justice  to  make,  although  it  appears  to  us  to  be  some- 
what singular.  It  is  this,  that  from  the  earliest  ages,  down 
to  our  own  days,  if  we  consider  the  character  of  the  an- 
*^  cient  Stoics,  the  Jewish  Essenes,  the  modem  Calvinists 
^^  and  Jansenists,  when  compared  with  that  of  their  antagonists', 
**  the  Epiciu-eans,  the  Sadducees,  the  Arminians,  and  the  Je- 
**  suits,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  excelled,  in  no  small  degree, 
*'  in  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  and  respectable  virtues,  and? 
*'  have  been  the  highest  honour  of  their  own  ages,  and  the  best 
*'  models  for  imitation  to  every  age  succeeding.*" 

Dr.  Priestley  also  acknowledges,  that  "  those  who  hold  these 
"  doctrines  have  less  apparent  conformity  to  the  world,  and 
<^  seem  to  have  more  of  a  real  principle  of  religion,  than  ^his 
^'  own  followers ;  and  that  those  who,  from  a  principle  of  religion, 
<^  ascribe  more  to  God  and  less  to  man  than  other  persons,"*^ 
(the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  men,)  "  are  men  of 
the  greatest  elevation  of  piety."  But  if  these  doctrines  have, 
a^d  others  have  not,  produced  this  mighty  effect  in  the  suoees- 
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sive  ages  of  the  church,  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  certain  that  they 
are  that  tmdi  of  God,  which  Christ  declares  makes  men  free 
from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  which,  St.  Paul  declares,  are  the 
power  of  God  unto  Salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.  In 
other  words,  they  are  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

V.  The  Scriptures  are  actually  written  in  suck  a  manner^ 
that  their  obvious  meaning  is  their,  true  meaning. 

Every  rhetorical  critic,  perplexed  with  no  theological  de- 
bates, and  having  no  religious  system  to  support,  has  remarked 
that  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  distinguished  from  aU 
other  books  by  its  simplicity,  its  native,  uncontrived  character, 
its  accordance  with  the  most  artless  speech  of  men.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  this  opinion  to  have  been  universal, 
had  it  not  been  founded  in  fact.  In  perfect  accordance  with 
it,  every  man  who  reads  the  Scriptures  without  any  particular 
design,  and  allows  his  own  views  and  feelings  to  take  their  na- 
tural course,  feels  this  truth  irresistibly.  Every  such  man  feels 
that  he  has  never  met  with  any  other  writings  which  were  so 
remarkable  for  a  manner  so  artless,  and  so  purely  natural. 
Particularly,  every  plain  man  here  finds  himself  entirely  at 
home ;  converses  with  those  who  speak  in  the  manner  to  which 
he  has  been  used  from  his  infancy  ;  and  sees  facts,  and  doo- 
trines,  and  precepts  presented  to  him,  with  a  plainness  which 
is  elsewhere  unrivalled. 

The  Scriptures  themselves  long  since  declared  this  to  be 
their  true  character.  The  wisdom  of  God,  or,  in  other  words, 
Christ  says,  Prov.  viii.  8,  9 — "  All  the  words  of  my  mouth  are 
**  in  righteousness ;  there  is  nothing  froward  or  perverse  in 
^^  them.  They  are  all  plain  to  him  that  understandeth,  and 
*'  right  to  them  that  find  knowledge :''  ».  c.  "  there  is  nothing 
^^  in  my  words  that  is  writhed  or  twisted,  nothing  perplexing ; 
^^  but  they  are  all  plain  to  him  who  possesses  that  understand^ 
*'  ing  which  consists  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.*"  The  Prophet 
Isaiah  says,  *'  That  when  a  king''  (i.  e.  Christ)  "  shall  reign 
'^  in  righteousness,  the  eyes  of  them  that  see  (i.  e.  of  Christians 
and  pious  men)  ^^  ishall  not  be  dim.  The  heart  of  the  rash 
'<  shall  understand  knowledge,  and  the  tongue  of  the  stammerers 
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*'  shall  be  ready  to  speak  plainly.*"  In  odier  words,  Christians 
ahall  understand  distinctly  the  things  of  religion,  and  those 
who  before  spoke  of  them  indistinctly  and  obscurely,  shall  then 
be  able  to  speak,  and  shall  actually  speak,  in  a  manner  clear 
and  very  intelligible. 

The  same  Prophet  also  says,  that  under  the  dispensation  of 
rthe  Gospel,  the  way  of  holiness  shall  be  a  highway ;  and  that 
wa)rfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein.  Of  the 
same  period  he  declares,  that  the  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sim  sevenfold.  A 
multitude  of  other  passages,  of  the  same  import,  might  easily 
be  added  to  these  were  it  necessary.  All  plain  Christians  have, 
in  every  age  and  country,  found  these  declarations  completely 
verified  in  the  satisfaction,  comfort,  peace,  and  hope  which  they 
have  found  in  the  invitations  and  promises ;  in  the  direction  of 
their  duty  furnished  by  the  precepts,  and  in  the  enlargement 
<3ff  their  religious  knowledge  produced  continually  by  the  doc- 
trines. These  benefits  are  experienced  and  declared,  even  by 
those  of  the  humblest  character,  even  by  children  and  servants ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  those  who  have  found  difficulties  in 
such  passages  of  Scripture  as  especially  direct  the  faith,  prac- 
tice, and  hopes  of  mankind,  have  not  found  these  difficulties  m 
the  want  of  an  obvious  meaning,  but  in  their  own  unwillingness 
to  receive  that  meaning,  and  in  their  wishes  to  find  some  other 
which  would  better  suit  with  their  own  preconceived  opinions. 

To  the  observations  under  this  head  two  objections  may  not 
improbably  be  made.  The  first  is,  that  much  of  the  scriptural 
language  is  figurative,  and  therefore  obscure ;  the  second,  that 
several  subjects,  and  particularly  doctrines  declared  in  them, 
are  profound  and  mysterious,  and  demand  the  greatest  human 
understanding  to  comprehend  them. 

Concerning  the  former  of  these  objections,  I  observe,  that 
although  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  extensively  figura- 
tive, it  is  not  for  that  reason  obscure.  Figurative  language, 
when  used  according  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  is  scarcely  at 
all  less  obvious,  or  less  easily  understood,  than  that  which  is 
literal.  Savages  and  little  children  use  figurative  language 
more  than  any  other  persons,  and  yet  all  which  they  use  is  per- 
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fectly  understood  by  other  savages  and  other  little  childreUi  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  All  the  figures  employed  in  the  Scrip* 
tures  are  those  of  mere  nature,  and  are  therefore  explained  by 
the  mind  of  every  one  who  knows  the  language  of  nature. 
The  figurative  phraseology  in  the  Bible,  which  is  obscure,  is 
not  that  which  the  writers  intended  to  use,  but  that  which  is 
made  figurative  by  those  who  comment  on  their  writings. 

Concerning  the  latter  objection,  I  observe,  that  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  necessarily  connected  with  salvation  are  unattended 
with  any  difficulty,  except  what  arises  from  our  inclinations. 
Many  doctrines,  actually  revealed,  are  inexplicable  in  their 
nature,  and  many  others  in  their  antecedents,  attendants,  and 
consequents.  They  are  connected  with  many  things  their 
connection  with  which  is  inexplicable.  In  both  classes  we  may 
find  or  make  difficulties ;  but  the  difficulties  do  not  arise,  in 
the  proper  sense,  from  the  revelation,  but  from  our  curiosity. 
I  will  illustrate  this  assertion  by  an  example.  We  are  taught 
that  the  soul 'will  exist  in  a  separate  state.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  the  truth  of  this  declaration,  nor  any  waot 
of  evidence  that  it  is  true ;  because  it  is  a  declaration  of  God. 
But  if  we  suffisr  our  curiosity  to  wander  in  a  series  of  inquiries, 
in  order  to  find  out  where,  what,  and  how  long,  we  may  easily 
meet  with  so  many  and  so  great  difficulties,  that  we  may  be 
ultimately  induced,  as  others  probably  have  been,  to  reject  the 
doctrine  altogether.  We  are  taught  that  there  will  be  a  resur- 
rection,  and  our  understanding  easily  receives  the  instruction. 
But  the  single  question,  "  Will  the  same  body  rise  ?^  may 
easily  involve  us  in  a  sufficient  number  of  perplexities  to  cast 
extreme  obscurity  over  the  resurrection  itself,  and  persuade  us  to 
say  with  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  that  the  resurrection  is  past 
already. 

All  such  difficulties  arise,  not  from  the  thing  revealed^  but 
from  the  philosophical  ciuiosity  with  which  it  is  investigated  bj. 
ourselves.  Let  it  even  be  remembered,  that  the  decisions  fiir« 
niched  by  this  investigation  are  never  matters  of  &ith,  and 
never  obligatory  upon  the  conscience,  and  that  the  investiga- 
tion itself  is  very  often  perplexing  as  well  as  idle,  and  mis-i 
chievoi|8  as  well  as  useless.     He  who  will  be  contented  to  take 
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his  Maker  at  his  word,  will  rarely  find  hitnself  embarrassed. 
But,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  be  prepared  to  yield  up  every 
opinion  of  his  own  to  the  declarations  of  God. 

To  exhibit  the  justness  of  these  views,  I  observe,  that  the 
religious  part  of  the  Christian  church  has  adopted  a  single 
system  of  doctrines,  from  the  Apostles'  day  to  the  present 
time.  The  observing  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  will  find 
this  truth  irresistibly  forced  upon  him  as  his  eye  is  passing 
through  the  annals  of  Christianity.  The  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the  almost  absolute  harmony 
of  the  confessions  and  creeds  adopted  by  the  several  Protestant 
countries.  Christians,  therefore,  have,  in  every  age  and 
country,  found  the  language  of  Scriptures  sufficiently  plain, 
and  the  meaning  sufficiently  obvious,  to  unite  in  the  constru(>- 
tion  of  the  former  and  the  adoption  of  the  latter.  Nor  have 
they  felt  any  very  material  embarrassment,  either  from  the 
figurative  nature  of  the  phraseology  used  by  the  writers,  or 
the  profoundness  of  the  doctrines  which  they  have  disclosed. 

But  the  meaning  adopted  by  the  great  body  of  Christians, 
in  the  several  ages  of  the  church,  is,  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  the  true  meaning.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  God 
would  leave  his  children,  as  a  body,  materially  to  mistake  the 
meaning  of  his  word,  nor  cause  his  word  to  be  so  written  that 
they  would  of  course  mistake  the  meaning  in  this  manner,  while 
reading  it  with  diligence,  integrity,  and  reverence.  But,  if 
the  obvious  meaning  be  not  the  true  one,  both  these  supposi- 
tions must,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  be  admitted. 

VI.  If  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  be  not  the 
true  one,  the  great  body  of  mankind  could  not  reasonablp  be  re- 
proved or  threatened  for  not  believing  them. 

To  believe  the  Scriptures  is  to  believe  their  meaning.  But 
the  persons  in  question  are  unable,  however  inclined,  to  annex 
any  meaning  to  them  besides  the  obvious  one.  To  believe 
them,  therefore,  would,  in  most  cases,  be  out  of  their  power, 
and  coidd  deserve  neither  threatening  nor  reproof.  Yet  every 
reader  of  the  Bible  must  have  seen  very  many  instances  ill 
which  this  unbelief  is  severely  censured  -and  terribly  threaten- 
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ed.  He  that  receiveth  not  my  words,  hath  one  that  judg- 
eth  him ;  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge 
him  in  the  last  day.  How  can  this  be,  if  such  as  are  concern- 
ed cannot  know  what  the  words  of  Christ  mean  ?  How  can 
they  be  blameworthy  for  not  believing  what,  in  the  physical 
sense,  they  cannot  understand  ? 

VII.  If  the  obvious  meaning  be  not  the  true  one^  the  pro- 
viskm  made  in  the  Scriptures  for  the  salvation  cf  men  is  im- 
pafict  and  ineffischuxl' 

£Tety  meaning  of  every  scriptural  declaration,  which  is  not 
furnished  by  the  plain,  obvious  construction  of  the  words,  must 
be  derived  from  critical  learning  and  ingenuity.  How  few  are 
tfaefe,  bow  few  have  there  been  so  learned  and  so  ingenious,  as 
Id  be  able  to  persuade  mankind,  or  to  give  them  any  solid  rea- 
son fer  the  persuasion,  that  they,  and  they  only,  have  certain- 
ly discovered  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God.  Where,  when, 
and  who  have  been  these  &vourites  of  heaven  ? 

These  men,  also,  must  be  supposed  to  be  more  able,  or  bet- 
ter inclined,  than  God  himself,  to  use  language  in  a  manner 
entirely  perspicuous  and  decisive.  Where  and  when  have  such 
specimens  of  ingenuity  and  critical  skill  existed  ? 

They  must  also  be  supposed  to  unite  in  giving  the  same 
construction  to  Scriptural  passages.  The  true  sense  of  each 
passage  is  certainly  but  one,  and  all  who  discover  it  must 
therefore  be  absoltitely  agreed.  Where  do  we  find  this  agree- 
ment? 

They  must  also  possess  sufficient  weight  and  authority  to 
engage  the  attention  and  secure  the  submission  of  mankind  to 
their  dedsions.     Who  ever  had  this  authority  ? 

Contrary  to  all  this,  the  Scriptural  critics  who  have  actually 
existed,  have  never  had  sufficient  learning  and  skill  to  create  a 
belief  among  men  of  piety,  that  their  doctrines,  when  varying 
from  die  obvious  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  have  been  true, 
or  supported  by  satisfactory  evidence.  Sojine  of  them  have 
been  men  of  real  talents  and  extensive  learning.  Others  have 
cfaallenged  to  themselves  such  talents,  and  attempted  to  dis- 
pli^  such  learning  with  not  a  little  ostentation ;  but  have  nev- 
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er  been  able  to  convince  mankind  that  they  possessed  this  supe- 
riority of  character.  Nor  have  either  had  any  considerable 
success  in  gaining  followers,  except  among  those  who  were 
plainly  unwilling  to  foUow  Christ. 

At  the  same  time,  the  language  in  which  they  have  deliver- 
ed their  opinions,  has  been  less  clear,  definite,  and  satisfactory, 
than  that  of  the  Scriptures.  Technical  or  philosophical  lan- 
guage is  certainly  capable  of  being  so  used,  as  to  express  the 
doctrines  of  mere  philosophy  and  the  truths  of  science,  appro- 
priately so  called,  especially  of  physical  science,  with  more 
precision  than  the  common  language  of  men.  Had  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Scriptures  been  intended  only  for  learned  men,  and 
disclosed  merely  as  a  science,  which  was  to  expand  their  views 
and  regulate  their  opinions,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  might, 
have  been  communicated  in  technical  language.  But  it  wa»' 
actually  intended  for  all  men,  and  must,  therefore,  be  made 
known  to  them  in  the  common  language  of  men,  since  nine 
himdred  and  ninety-nine,  out  of  a  thousand,  could  not  possibly 
understand  any  other.  For  the  communication  of  plain  doc- 
trines, duties,  and  facts,  the  only  things  interesting  to  such 
men,  as  being  the  only  things  essentially  to  be  believed  and 
done  by  them,  the  common  language  is  incomparably  better 
fitted,  as  being  more  perspicuous  and  more  impressive  than  any 
other.  Who  does  not  perceive,  who  has  not  a  thousand  times 
felt,  that  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  facts  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  there  expressed  with  incomj^rably  more  feli- 
city than  in  the  most  studied  periods  and  the  most  nicely. 
selected  phraseology  of  the  ablest  uninspired  writers. 

The  writers  in  question,  also,  have  agreed  almost  in  no- 
thing, and  have  differed  endlessly  about  every  thing.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  men  to  harmonize  in  the  truths  of  physical  science, 
because  they  ordinarily  excite  no  interest,  awaken  no  passion, 
and  generate  no  bias.  But  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion 
produce  the  strongest  interest,  and  start  into  action  every  feel- 
ing, and  every  prejudice.  Hence  the  views  of  different  persons 
concerning  them  are  variously  and  wonderfully  warped  from 
each  other,*^  and  from  truth.  Hence,  also,  the  very  language, 
which  they  adopt  in  communicating  their  opinions,  is  ofben 
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perverted  by  them,  and  is  used  variously,  and,  in  a  manner, 
chiefly,  or  only,  perplexing  to  their  readers. 

On  the  innumerable  diversities  of  opinion  among  these  wri- 
ters it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate,  because  it  is  every  where 
known  and  acknowledged.  A  single  example  will  sufficiently 
exhibit  it  for  the  present  purpose.  St.  Paul  says,  in  so  many 
words,  that  "  Christ  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever."  This 
plain,  unambiguous  declaration,  conveys  one,  and  only  one, 
obvious,  and  that  a  perfectly  definite  meaning.  In  equally  ex- 
press terms,  Christ  calls  himself  a  man,  and  the  Son  of  Man. 
The  obvious  meaning  of  these  declarations  has  been  denied  by 
several  classes  of  men,  who  have  called  themselves  Christians. 
The  Cerinthians,  Ebionites,  Socinians,  and  others,  believed 
him  to  be  only  a  man.  The  Docetae  and  Manichees  believed 
him  to  be  only  God.  The  Sabellians  believe  him  to  be  a  mere 
tnaniyrestation  of  God.  The  Arians  believed,  that  he  was  a  su- 
perai%elic  being,  created  before  any  other  creature ;  and  the 
followers  of  Apollinaris  held  that  he  was  two  distinct  persons, 
one  divine,  the  other  human.  Who,  amid  this  diversity,  would 
be  able,  should  he  desert  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture,  and 
follow  the  explanations  of  men,  to  adopt  any  opinion  concern- 
ing this  subject  ? 

Nor  have  such  writers  possessed,  nor  can  any  writers  pos- 
sess, such  weight  and  authority,  as  might  secure  the  submission 
of  mankind  to  their  decisions.  The  declarations  of  uninspired 
men  can  rise  no'  higher  than  opinion  and  advice ;  their  pre- 
cepts than  recommendations;  nor  their  promises  and  threat- 
enings  than  mere  conjectures.  Whatever  they  threatened  or 
promised,  although  professedly  derived  from  the  Scriptures, 
would  be  believed,  as  it  always  has  been  believed,  to  be  mere- 
ly an  imposition,  or  the  dream  of  a  distempered  brain.  So  far 
as  God  was  supposed  to  have  spoken,  it  would  be  received  as 
truth ;  so  fiir  as  it  was  only  the  comment  of  an  uninspired 
man,  it  would  be  regarded,  and  with  unobjectionable  proprie- 
ty, as  doubtM  or  false.  Who,  after  reading  the  comment, 
would  not  ardently  wish  for  a  sight  of  the  text,  that  he  might 
know  how  the  doctrine  or  the  precept,  the  threatening  or  the 
promise,  appeared  as  it  came  firom  the  hand  of  God  ? 
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From  these  observations,  it  is,  I  think,  certain,  that  if  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  be  not  the  true  one,  the  pro- 
vision made  in  them  for  the  salvation  of  men  is  imperfect  and 
ineffectual ;  that  men  could  not  knov  what  to  believe,  what  to 
fear,  or  what  to  hope ;  but  would  be  left  in  that  state  of  sus- 
penae,  which,  in  a  case  of  such  immense  moment,  must,  if  se- 
riously felt,  be  productive  only  of  anguish,  and  terminate  only 
in  despair. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations  which  I  have  thought 
it  proper  to  make  on  this  highly  interesting  subject.  As  I  have 
never  heard  nor  seen  it  discussed,  and  as  it  deeply  concerns 
every  person  who  is  in  possession  of  the  Scriptures,  I  shall  con- 
sider myself  justified  in  having  examined  it  at  length.  If  the 
arguments  here  adduced  have  the  same  weight  in  the  view  of 
my  audience  which  they  possess  in  my  own,  they  will  be  satis- 
fiedy  that  all  the  declarations  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  are  to 
be  implicitly  received ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  received  in  their 
obvious  meaning. 


SERMON  III. 


SERMONS  ON  REVELATION. 

SEBMON  I. 

MAN  CANNOT  FIND  OUT  A  RELIGION  WHICH  WILL  RENDER 

HIM  ACCEPTABLE  TO  GOD. 

JOB  XXVIII.  20,  21. 

"   Whence  then  cometh  wisdom;  and  where  is  the  place  qf 
understanding  ?  seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  qfaU  living. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  wisdom,  as  it  is  used  here  and  else- 
where in  the  Scriptures,  is  given  to  us  in  the  28th  verse  of  the 
context.  And  unto  man  he  said,  ^^  Behold,  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil,  is  understand- 
ing.^ Without  any  comment,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  departure  from  evil,  constitute  what  is  meant 
originally  by  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures.  By  this  I  intend 
that  reverence  and  obedience  to  God,  without  which  no  intelli- 
gent being  can  be  supposed  to  please  him,  or  be  accepted  by 
him.  This  is  the  religion  of  angels,  this  was  the  religion  of 
Adam  in  a  state  of  innocence. 

The  context  is  almost  wholly  a  panegyric  upon  this  moral 
character ;  and  with  a  force  and  truth  unrivalled,  it  is  exhi- 
bited successively  as  undiscoverable  by  man ;  superior  to  all 
things  which  he  has  discovered ;  incomparable  and  inestimable 
in  its  value ;  and  so  glorious  in  its  excellence  and  import* 
ance,  that  its  &me  has  extended  to  the  regions  of  destruction, 
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and  reached  the  ears  of  the  destroyer.  It  is  exhibited  as  the 
mighty  and  supreme  concern  of  God  himself;  as  peculiarly 
occupying  his  thoughts  and  engrossing  his  attention,  amid  all 
his  wonderful  works  of  creation  and  providence ;  and,  in  the 
end,  as  solemnly  announced  by  him  in  a  public  proclamation 
to  the  children  of  men. 

In  the  text  this  religion  is  declared  to  be  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  all  living.  In  other  words,  it  is  incapable  of  being  dis- 
covered by  man.  This  doctrine  I  propose  to  make  the  theme 
of  the  present  discoiurse,  and  shall  express  it  in  the  following 
terms,  viz. — ^That  man  cannot  find  out  a  religion  which  will 
render  him  acceptable  to  God. 

In  support  of  the  truth  contained  in  this  declaration,  I 
observe — 

I.  That  man^  without  the  aid  of  revelation^  is  ignorant  of 
God, 

I  shaU  not  here  discuss  the  question,  whether,  in  the  phy- 
sical sense,  it  is  possible  for  man  to  discover  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  his  Maker. 

The  investigation  would  occupy  more  time  than  I  am  at 
present  able  to  devote  to  it ;  nor  is  it  all  necessary  for  my  pre- 
sent purpose.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  at  the  present 
time,  that,  man  never  would  m^e  this  discovery.  The  fact, 
that  these  things  are  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  all  Uving,  so  far 
as  an  original  discovery  is  concerned,  will  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  my  design ;  and  the  inquiry,  whether  the  ignorance  in 
question  proceeds  from  a  moral  or  physical  source,  will,  here  at 
least,  be  nugatory. 

That  mankind  would  have  never  originally  discovered  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  God  is,  in  a  very  high  degree,  pro- 
bable, because  ancient  history  furnishes  no  instance  of  this 
nature.  Amid  aU  the  inquiries  and  discussions  on  this  subject 
which  have  prevailed  in  former  periods  of  the  world,  and  in- 
deed in  every  period,  it  is  incredible,  if  an  individual  has  been 
so  happy  as  to  alight  on  so  important  a  discovery,  that  no  re- 
cord or  hint  concerning  it  should  have  been  transmitted  to 
succeeding  ages.     But  no  such  record,  no  such  hint  exists. 
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Every  discussion,  every  observation  concerning  this  subject,  is 
evidendy  founded  on  acknowledged  preceding  information. 
Such  a  fact  could  scarcely  have  existed  had  men  derived  their 
knowledge  meffely  from  the  employment  of  their  own  faculties. 

The  same  truth  is  evident  also  from  the  consideration,  that 
certain  nations  have  finally  lost  all  knowledge  and  all  belief 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  God.  It  must,  I  think,  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  testimony  of  respectable  missionaries,  that  se* 
veral  tribes  of  Caffres  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
any  superintendent  being.  The  same  thing  is  ascertained 
concerning  various  other  nations.  I  shall  not  here  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  assertion.     The  case  specified  is  sufficient. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  idea  of  God  is  the  most  im* 
portant  and  distinguished  among  all  those  which  are  received 
by  the  human  mind,  and  therefore,  so  far,  the  most  difficult  to 
be  lost.  The  only  explanation  which  can  be  given  of  the  fact, 
that  it  has  been  actually  lost,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  indis- 
position of  man  to  retain  it.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than 
that  beings  who  voluntarily  lose  the  idea  of  God,  would  never 
regain  it  after  it  was  once  lost. 

The  same  truth  is  frirther  evident  from  the  universal  declen* 
sion  of  mankind  into  polytheism.  Every  polytheistic  system 
contains,  of  course,  the  idea  of  a  being  who  superintends,  in 
some  manner,  the  afiairs  of  this  world,  and  unites  with  him  in- 
tloB  station  or  employment  a  greater  or  less  number  of  others. 
But  these  beings,  in  every  such  system,  are  infinitely  different 
''from  the  real  God.  Polytheists  cannot  be  said  absolutely  to 
have  lost  the  knowledge  of  God ;  but  they  must  be  said  to  have 
lost  absolutely  his  true  character.  All  the  gods  of  G^ntilism 
have  been  imperfect  and  immoral ;  characteristics  directly  con« 
tradictory  to  the  perfection  of  Jehovah.  As  this  fact  has  been 
invariably  true  of  that  system,  in  every  age  and  country,  it 
furnishes  unanswerable  proof  that  the  mind  of  man  has,  upon 
the  whole,  no  tendency  to  retaia  the  true  God,  but  is  perpe- 
tually prone  to  wander  from  the  knowledge  of  his  character, 
until  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  absolute  ignorance  pf  his  being. 

The  efforts  of  philosophy  yield  strong  additional  evidence  of 
the  same  truth.    Men,  addicted  to  philosophy  in  ancient  times. 
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and  frequently  possessed  of  superior  talents,  studied  and  dis- 
coursed very  extensively  concerning  this  subject ;  and,  to  make 
their  discourses  able,  ingenious,  and  satisfactory  to  th^ 
readers,  they  employed  vigorously  their  time,  talents,  and  la- 
bours. What  was  the  result  ?  Most  of  them  were  polytheists, 
some  were  sceptics,  and  the  rest  were  atheists.  Those  who 
were  polytheists  acknowledged  universally  the  gods  of  their 
countrymen ;  limited  in  their  powers  and  operations,  odious  by 
their  vices,  and  contemptible  by  their  follies.  Not  a  virtuous 
being  was  found  in  their  number.  Their  enjoyments  were  the 
gratification  of  pride,  passion,  and  appetite ;  and  their  moral 
conduct  such  as  a  sober  man  must  regard  with  disgust  and  hor- 
ror. When  they  spoke  of  God  in  the  singular  number,  they 
declared  that  he  was  fire  ;  a  compound  of  the  four  elements ; 
the  Sim  ;  the  soul  of  the  world ;  the  universe ;  the  ether ;  and 
heaven. 

On  the  doctrines  of  the  sceptical  and  atheistical  philosoph^s 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate. 

Such  were  the  opinions  which  the  mind  of  man,  uninspired, 
and  employing  its  most  vigorous  powers  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  subject,  has  adopted  concerning  its  Maker.  Who  will 
not  readily  believe,  that  the  true  reason  why  such  opinions 
were  adopted  by  intelligent  men  was,  that  they  did  not  like  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge. 

Another  fact,  connected  with  these,  and  evidential  of  the 
same  truth,  is  this,  the  descendants  of  men,  who  once  had  just 
apprehensions  of  the  Creator,  became  universally  polytheists. 

Noah  and  his  family  knew  and  worshipped  the  true  God, 
yet  all  their  descendants  were  polytheists ;  the  Jews  partially, 
and  at  times  ;  the  rest,  within  a  moderate  period,  absolutely. 
The  subjects  of  Melchizedeck,  and  the  first  Pharaoh  mention- 
ed in  the  Scriptures,  were  acquainted  with  the  true  God ;  as 
were  also  Job  and  bis  friends,  and  undoubtedly  those  around 
them.  The  people  of  the  Thebais,  also,  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod, worshipped  one  God.  But  all  who  followed  these,  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  of  ^ime,  became  polytheists.  Whence  could  this 
fact  be  derived,  unless  from  the  indisposition  of  man  to  retain 
the  knowledge  of  his  Maker. 
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The  Jews,  Mahommedans,  and  Christians,  have  all,  as  it  is 
well  known,  obtained  all  their  just  apprehensions  concerning 
this  subject  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment.. 

From  the  same  source,  modem  deists  have  acquired  all  their 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  Whenever  these  men  have  depart- 
ed, as  they  have  ever  been  disposed  to  do,  from  the  scriptural 
doctrines  concerning  it,  they  have  invariably  invaded  and  di- 
minished the  infinite  perfections  of  Jehovah.  He  who  reads 
the  things  which  have  been  said  by  Herbert,  Tindall,  Chubb, 
Hume,  and  others,  particularly  by  Bolingbroke,  whether  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  concerning  the  Creator,  will  find  satisfac- 
tory reasons  for  beUeving,  that  were  the  Scriptures  once  re- 
moved out  of  the  way,  infidels  would,  within  a  short  time,  re- 
vive the  superintendency  and  worship  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
deities.  Gibbon  directly  censures  the  Jews  for  not  uniting 
their  worship  with  that  of  Jehovah,  and  Taylor  has  pubUdy 
professed  himself  a  polytheist. 

From  each  of  the  facts  it  is  strongly  evident,  and  from  all 
of  them  together  unanswerably  certain,  that  mankind  receive 
the  existence  and  character  of  God  universally  with  reluctance ; 
lose  it,  unless  continually  forced  upon  them,  regularly,  as  well 
as  easily ;  and  as  regularly  embrace  polytheism,  atheism,  or 
nihiHsm.  Without  revelation,  therefore,  they  become  of  course 
Ignorant  of  God. 

As  all  religion  has  its  foundation  in  the  existence  and  cha- 
racter of  a  god,  and  all  true  religion  in  the  existence  and  cha- 
racter of  the  true  God,  it  is  perfectly  dear  that,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, men  are  incapable  of  forming  a  religion  which  will 
render  them  acceptable  to  God. 

II.  Mankind  are  incapable  qf  devising  a  system  qf  duty  which 
wiU  render  them  acceptable  to  God. 

The  decisive  proof  of  this  proposition  is  found  in  the  fact, 
that  hitherto  they  have  never  devised  such  a  system.  The  an- 
dent  philosophers  applied  themselves  to  this  subject  with  in- 
tense labour,  in  a  vast  multitude  of  instances,  and  through  a 
long  series  of  ages.     The  men  who  most  diligently  occupied 
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themselves  in  this  employment  possessed  talents  not  inferior 
to  any  equal  number  of  those  who  have  succeeded  them  ;  yet 
their  efforts  not  only  failed^  but  failed  in  such  a  degree,  that 
their  doctrines,  taken  in  the  mass,  would  not  now  be  regarded 
with  any  emotion,  but  contempt  and  horror,  by  a  Christian  child 
twelve  years  old !  Their  best  apprehensions  concerning  vir- 
tue, or  moral  excellence,  were,  in  many  respects,  crude,  gross, 
and  false.  They  placed  it  successively  in  the  love  of  glory, — 
in  the  adherence  to  one  or  other  of  their  systems  of  philoso- 
phy,— in  courage, — and  in  that  love  of  country,  which  prompts 
its  inhabitants  to  hate  all  others,  and  to  carry  into  them  fire, 
and  sword,  and  desolation  ! 

Concerning  the  supreme  good, — that  is,  the  object  which 
chiefly  deserves  to  be  pursued  by  man, — their  apprehensions 
were  equally  erroneous.  Some  supposed  it  to  be  glory ;  others, 
contemplation ;  others,  what  they  call  wisdom ;  others  still, 
apathy,  sloth,  and  the  pleasures  of  sense.  From  their  igno- 
rance and  mistakes  concerning  these  subjects,  they  became  ab- 
solutely incompetent  to  devise  a  system  of  moraUty  which 
would  bear  an  examination,  or  could  be  adopted  either  with 
safety  or  hope  by  their  fellow-men.  As  these  subjects  were 
every  where  radical  in  moral  inquiries,  errors  about  them  were 
Ibndamental,  and  extended  their  influence  to  all  their  views 
concerning  the  duty  of  man.  Hence  they  enjoined  many  things 
as  duties  which  we  perceive  to  be  grossly  sinful  and  abomina- 
ble, and  pronounced  many  things  to  be  lawful  which  we  know 
to  be  violations  of  the  divine  law.  What  was  right,  also,  they 
so  blended  with  what  was  wrong, — ^what  was  true  with  what 
was  false, — that  a  separation  of  the  good  from  the  evil  became 
impossible  to  themselves  and  their  followers,  and  much  more 
to  mankind  at  large. 

The  worship  which  they  authorised,  (for  they  never  attempt- 
ed to  devise  a  scheme  of  worship,)  was  made  up  of  the  stupid, 
frenzied,  and  abominable  rites  of  their  respective  coimtries, — ^a 
violation  aUke  of  common  sense  and  common  decency ! 

What  was  done  by  these  men  was,  in  all  probability,  the  ut- 
most which  man  is  able  to  do.  If  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Socra- 
tes, Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  could  not  form  just  opinions 
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concerning  these  subjects,  who,  in  the  same  circumstanceSyT 
could  ?  If  their  opinions  concerning  them  were,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, gross  and  contemptible,  where  are  the  men  to  whom  we 
could  apply  with  confidence  for  such  as  were  sound,  profitable, 
and  certain  means  of  our  acceptance  with  God  ? 

But  though  the  general  fact,  which  I  have  mentioned,  is 
decisive  proof  that  men  are  incapable  of  devising  a  system  of 
duty  which  man  may  safely  pursue,  it  is  not  the  only  proof  of 
this  truth.  The  very  nature  of  the  subject  fiimishes,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  same  truth. 

The  only  manner  in  which  the  human  mind  is  able  to  de- 
termine, satisfactorily,  concerning  the  moral  nature  of  any  con- 
duct, without  the  aid  of  revelation,  is  by  its  consequences. 
That  which,  upon  the  whole,  or  which  throughout  time  and 
eternity  is  profitable  to  the  universe,  is  unquestionably  right. 
But  who  beside  God  can  discern  what  this  is  ?  The  conse- 
quences of  every  action  are  endless,  and,  by  them  all,  this  de- 
termination is  to  be  made.  The  infinite  eye  only  can  discern 
these  consequences ;  the  infinite  mind  only  can  comprehend 
them.  Man  plainly  can  know  scarcely  one  out  of  millions,  even 
of  those  which  will  take  place  in  the  present  world,  and  not 
one  of  those  which  will  exist  beyond  the  grave.  How  abso- 
lutely must  he  err,  who  is  precluded  from  the  means  of  forming 
a  judgment.^ 

The  three' great  duties  of  man  to  his  fellow  men  are  un- 
doubtedly truth,  justice,  and  kindness.  The  first  of  these, 
truth,  is  a  subject  absolutely  definite,  and  scarcely  less  dis- 
tinguishable in  any  case  than  a  mathematical  quantity.  Its 
importance,  also,  is  pre-eminently  great.  The  consequences 
of  speaking  it  are  more  obviously  beneficial,  and  those  of  speak- 
ing falsehood  more  clearly  pernicious,  than  such  as  follow  any 
human  conduct.  Here,  then,  if  any  where,  we  may  expect  to 
find  the  dictates  of  the  human  understanding  free  from  per- 
plexity, supported,  and  decisive.  Yet,  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  men,  who  have  relied  on  the  investigations  of  reason  for 
the  establishment  of  a  moral  creed,  have  fallen  into  very  serious 
errors  concerning  this  subject.  Nor  have  these  been  persons 
of  inferior  talents.     Archdeacon  Paley,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
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most  luminous  writers  of  our  own  time,  pursuing  this  ccnnse 
of  inquiry,  has  determined  that  lying  is  sometimes  lawful,  and 
this,  with  his  Bible  before  him,  and  the  awful  declaration  of 
God  himself  sounding  in  his  ears,  "  There  shall  in  no  wise 
"  enter  into  the  heavenly  city  any  one,  who  loveth  or  maketh 
"  a  lie.^  If  such  is  the  decision  of  a  Protestant  divine  of 
great  eminence,  when  thus  employed,  what  are  we  to  suppose 
must  be  the  decision  of  other  men  ?  If  such  is  the  decision 
concerning  truth,  a  subject  perfectly  simple,  obvious,  and  on- 
embarrassing,  what  are  we  to  suppose  must  be  the  determina- 
tions concerning  justice  and  kindness,  especially  the  latter,  fkt 
less  distinctly  understood,  far  less  accurately  defined,  and  of 
course  exposed  to  far  greater  uncertainty  ? 

With  respect  to  the  duties  invdived  in  the  general  name  of 
piety,  the  difficulties  are  obviously  greater.  The  first  of  them, 
and  that  evidently  insuperable,  springs  from  the  invincible  ig- 
norance of  man  concerning  God. 

Most  persons  who  employ  themselves  in  reasoning  concern- 
ing this  subject,  deceive  themselves,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  that 
grossly,  with  respect  to  one  particular  of  very  great  importance. 
They  seem  very  extensively  to  suppose,  that  reason,  without 
any  assistance,  would  be  able  to  discover  the  very  same  argu- 
ments concerning  the  existence  and  character  of  this  glorious 
being,  which,  with  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  our  own  reason  pos- 
sesses. No  opinion  is  more  fallacious.  From  the  Bible  we 
learn  the  existence  of  one  God,  and  the  nature  and  perfection 
of  his  character.  From  the  same  source  we  derive  the  most 
just  and  most  comprehensive  views  of  both  his  works  and  de- 
signs. In  this  manner  we  are  placed  in  a  situation  entirely 
new  and  unattainable  by  men  destitute  of  the  light  of  Revda- 
tion.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  the  existence  and  character  of 
God,  and  then  to  discover  the  proofs  of  his  existence  and  cha- 
racter, presented  to  the  mind  by  his  works ;  and  wholly  ano- 
ther thing  to  learn  his  being  and  attributes  from  the  works 
themselves.  In  the  former  case,  many  arguments  are  disco- 
verable by  reason,  of  which,  left  to  itself,  it  would  never  have 
entertained  a  thought.  All  the  arguments,  also,  which  it  ac- 
tually discovers,  are  seen  in  a  new  light,  and  far  more  cleaiiy, 
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distinctly,  cdmprehensively,  and  therefore  far  more  justly  and 
satisfactorily,  than  in  the  latter  case.  These  advantages  are 
incalculable,  and  ought  ever  to  be  remembered  with  exact  dis- 
crimination, and  to  their  ftill  extent. 

But  even  now,  Revelation  apart,  it  is  a  task  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty to  prove  the  imity  of  God ;  of  so  much  difficulty,  that, 
unless  I  have  been  deceived,  it  has  never  been  performed  to 
the  full  satisfaction  of  thinking  men.  There  is  also  to  this 
day,  when  we  lay  aside  the  Scriptures,  not  a  little  uncertainty 
bulging  over  our  views  and  discussions  concerning  the  divine 
attributes,  particularly  those  of  a  moral  nature.  Still  more 
clouded  and  obscure  are,  in  this  case,  the  works  of  God,  while 
his  designs  are  almost  absolutely  veiled  in  darkness.  Could 
the  divines  and  philosophers,  who  think  most  favourably  con- 
cerning the  capacity  of  reason  to  direct  our  researches  into 
these  subjects,  place  themselves,  for  a  short  period,  exactly  in 
the  circumstances  of  an  enlightened  heathen,  they  would,  I 
suspect,  think  much  less  favourably  concerning  the  powers 
of  the  human  intellect,  than  they  sometimes  seem  to  have 
done. 

What  reason  is  really  able  to  accomplish,  with  respect  to 
this  subject,  is  in  all  probability  that,  and  nothing  more  than 
that,  which  it  has  already  accompUshed.  Its  efforts  have  been 
made  so  long,  so  often,  so  laboriously,  in  so  many  different  ages 
and  coimtries,  and  by  so  many  minds  of  the  first  order,  that 
we  cannot,  without  renouncing  our  own  reason,  expect  them 
ever  to  rise  above  the  height  to  which  they  have  already  at- 
tained. What  man  has  done  in  this  respect,  is  justly  pro- 
nounced to  be  aU  which  man  can  do. 

But  man  has,  in  fact,  lost  invariably  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  perfect  God;  and,  when  lost,  has  never  recovered  it. 
Reason  has  invariably  formed  many  gods;  and  these,  without 
an  exception,  have  been  imperfect  in  their  manner  of  existence, 
their  attributes,  their  conduct,  and  their  happiness.  They 
have  been  impotent,  foolish,  and  vicious. 

But  the  apprehension  that  there  are  more  gods  than  one 
changes  our  whole  system  of  thought  concerning  the  universe, 
and  changes  it  entirely.     Both  its  worlds  and  their  inhabitants 
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have  a  new  origin,  and  a  new  destination.  They  are  placed  in 
entirely  new  relations,  subjected  to  an  entirely  different  set  of 
laws,  and  are  summoned  to  the  performance  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent set  of  duties.  At  the  same  time  it  becomes  impossible, 
on  this  plan,  for  an  individual  ever  to  know  who  or  how  many 
are  the  beings  who  stand  in  the  relation  of  gods  to  himself,  or 
the  relations  which  he  bears  severally  to  them.  The  charac- 
ter, station,  office,  and  agency  of  each  become  absolutely  undis- 
coverable.  It  becomes  impossible  to  lefoi  their  will  and  his 
own  duty.  Of  course,  it  is  equally  impossible  for  him  to  know 
how  to  please  them,  when  he  has,  or  has  not  pleased  them, 
and  how  to  obtain  the  rewards  which  might  be  expected  from 
doing  his  duty.  Every  new  god  introduced  into  the  system, 
renews  all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning these  things,  and  others  connected  with  them,  as  they 
respected  him  who  was  first  placed  by  the  mind  in  this  exalted 
station.  The  difficulties,  therefore,  are  multiplied  as  the  num- 
ber of  deities  is  multiplied,  and  are  mightily  increased  also  by 
the  differences  of  character,  stations,  powers,  and  employments, 
which  they  are  supposed  to  possess. 

Such  has  actually  been  the  state  of  Gentilism  with  respect 
to  this  all-important  subject.     Such  have  been  its  gods ;  such 
the  variety  and  uncertainty  of  their  character,  stations,  and 
pleasure ;  such  the  undeterminable  nature  of  the  duties  owed 
them.     Hence  the  nations  who  have  embraced  this  scheme, 
and  the  philosophers,  as  truly  as  other  men,  have  been  absor 
lutely  unsettled  with  regard  to  their  own  moral  actions,  e^^ 
dally  those  included  under  the  name  of  piety.     The  couae-* 
quence  has  been  that,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  rationally 
expected,  a  deplorable  degeneracy  of  mind,,  and  an  absottte 
corruption  of  life,  with  regard  to  all  these  duties.     It  .ought 
here  to  be  observed,  that  this  system  has  not  been  improTied 
by  philosophers ;  I  mean,  upon  the  whole.     That  they  toatmed 
just  opinions  concerning  some  subjects  must  certaii^ly  be  aK^ 
knowledged ;  but  that  their  whole  scheme  of  moral  doctrines  Bjut 
duties  was  at  all  fitted  to  make  men  better  than  they  Ibuiicl 
them,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe.     The  system  of  the  Iroquoift 
is  less  absurd,  less  a  vagrant  &om  truth  and  virtue,  than  thflt*. 
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of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     That  of  the  Hindoos  is  worse 
than  either. 

The  duties  of  piety,  which  are  most  obvious  to  reason^  are 
reverence  and  gratitude.  In  the  state  of  man  which  we  have 
been  contemplating,  both  are  necessarily  attended  with  very 
serious  diiEculties  arising  from  two  sources,  the  character  and 
the  number  of  the  deities  admitted  into  the  system. 

AU  our  views  and  emotions  towards  any  being  with  whom 
we  are  connected,  or  suppose  ourselves  to  be  connected,  are 
necessarily  regulated  by  the  character  of  that  being.  If  he  be 
great,  wise,  and  good,  they  are  naturally  expansive  and  ele- 
vated ;  if  he  be  little,  foolish,  and  wicked,  they  are  of  course 
shrivelled ;  at  the  best  lisdess ;  and  not  unfrequently  hostile. 
But  the  gods  of  every  poly  theist  have  uniformly  sustained  the 
latter  character ;  and  this  fact  furnishes  decisive  proof^  that 
polytheism  can  form  no  other  gods.  The  most  exalted- of  them 
is  infinitely  distant  from  Jehovah.  All  the  gods  of  the  na- 
tions are  vanity,  and  a  lie ;  not  false  only,  but  empty  also  of 
aU  the  proper  perfections  of  God. 

The  supreme  God  of  every  man,  whether  he  be  Jehovah, 
Jupiter,  a  calf,  or  a  stock,  is  the  highest  object  which  that 
man*  knows.  Above  the  character  of  this  deity,  his  mind  will 
never  rise.  Beyond  it,  his  views  will  never  expand.  His  re- 
verence and  his  gratitude,  if  directed  to  Jehovah,  that  is,  cor- 
dially, will  of  course  be  such,  as  in  some  measure  to  become 
the  character  of  this  infinitely  great  and  glorious  object ;  if  to 
Ju{nter,  will  sink,  as  the  object  of  his  worship  is  diminished ; 
if  to  a  calf  or  a  stock,  will,  to  say  the  least,  approach  the  verge 
of  nihiKty. 

Hie  same  effect  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  produced  by 
unonrtainty  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  concerning  the  cha- 
of  his  deity.  Doubtftil  reverence  and  gratitude  are  ex- 
of  the  mind,  attended  with  all  the  burdensome  influence 
of  tuspenae,  and  are  unsupported  and  unawakened  by  any  set- 
tbd  convkckm  of  their  obligatory  nature.  In  this  situation 
tlMjF  ite  raflkdered,  at  the  best,  only  by  fits  and  starts,  and  al- 
wvjw  with  rehictance  when  rendered  at  all ;  are  feeble  efforta 
tlwy  ezia^  and  exist  only  at  solitary  intervals. 

▼OL.  I.  £ 
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In  the  minds  of  men  of  tmderstanding  there  will  also  arise 
another,  and  that  an  immovable  obstacle  to  the  performance 
of  these  duties.  This  is  an  absolute  uncertainty  of  being  ac- 
cepted in  the  performance  of  any  duty  whatever.  Socrates 
doubted  whether  God  would  accept  the  prayers  of  men,  and 
advised  his  pupil  to  unite  with  his  countrymen  in  their  cus- 
tomary worship,  until  God  should  disclose  by  revelation  the 
worship  which  he  would  accept.  This,  probably,  was  one 
commanding  reason  to  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  by 
which  they  were  induced  to  participate  in  a  ritual  so  unfound- 
ed and  revolting  as  those  of  their  respective  countries.  The 
absurdities  of  this  worship,  in  many  of  these  countries  at  least, 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  have  perceived ;  but  they 
knew  not  what  to  substitute  in  its  place.  The  number  of  the 
gods  of  polytheism  added  immeasurably^  to  these  difficulties. 
As  the  Gentiles  knew  not  who  or  what  their  gods  were,  they 
could  not  know  what  relations  they  sustained  to  them,  or  what 
duties  they  owed,  or  in  what  manner  those  duties  were  to  be 
rendered.  In  the  multitude  of  these  deities  they  found  new 
and  still  more  perplexing  embarrassments.  The  number  was 
uncertain,  and  the  proper  character  of  each  absolutely  doubt- 
ful. The  concern  which  each  had  with  human  affairs,  the 
pleasure  of  each,  and  the  services  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  him,  were  all  absolutely  unknown.  Every  god  introduced 
into  the  system  a^r  the  first,  jenewed  all  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  the  knowledge  of  the  first.  Thus  the  perplexi- 
ties of  the  votary  were  multiplied  without  end ;  and  what  was 
the  gratitude,  and  what  was  the  reverencQ  due  to  each,  could 
never  be  determined,  even  with  a  hope  of  success. 

Thus,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  man,  with- 
out the  aid  of  revelation,  is  unable  to  find  out  a  religion  which 
will  render  him  acceptable  to  God ;  that  in  this  situation  he  is 
Ignorant  of  God,  and  incapable  of  devising  a  system  of  duty^ 
in  the  performance  of  which  he  may  hope  to  be  accepted. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  subject,  through  other  considenib 
tions,  at  the  present  time,  I  shall  conclude  my  discourse  witb 
three  remarks. 
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REMARKS. 

I.  From  these  observcttions  we  cannot^  Ithihkyfyil  to  see  the 
absolute  necessiiy  of  a  revelation. 

If  the  view  given  in  this  discourse  concenung  the  abiUty  x>f 
reason  to  find  out  a  leligion  which  will  render  us  acceptably  to 
God.  is  just,  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  c&nn6t  be  questioned. 
If  without  revelation  we  are  ignorant  of  the  eaist^^ceJan4  eha- 
racter  of  Ood;  if  we  know  not,. and  cannot  know,  the  duties 
which  we  owe  to  him  and  to  each  other;,  if  these  things ;. are 
actually  hidden  fhun  the  eyes  of  all  living,  then  we  iniitiitely 
need  to  have  these  things  communicated  to  w  by.  himself 
Without  the  possession  of  them  ^e  cannot  hope  for  his  jGp^vour^ 
and  without  his  favour  we  cannot  be  happy* 

II.  JPi'om  the  observations  made  in  this  distoursei  it  is  evident 
that  the  obfection  against  the  Scriptures^  as  a  revelaHlpn,from 
GtkU  thatihey  were  pMished  at  so  late  a  period^  is  groundless* 

Infidels  hav6  .triumphantly  alleged  this  .fact  against  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  They  gravely 
inform  us,  that  if  God  had  thought  such  a  revelation  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  mankind  his  character  and  their 
duty',  he  certidnly  would  have  communicated  it  from  the  be- 
ginning. ^^  If,^  say  they,  ^^  we  need  such  a,  cominunicatioiif 
^^.  in  order  to  enltble  us  to  know  the  will  of  God,  it  was  equldly 
''  needed  by  every  preceding  generation  of  men.  How  uo* 
^reasonaUe,  then,'is  the  supposition,  that  this  all-wise  Beings 
^^  regarding  the  whole  human  race  with  equal  benevolence,  de» 
^^  btyed  this  important  blessing  till  the  time  of  Mosjes,  ^ore 
^  dian  two  thousand  years  after  the  professed  date  of  the  cr^t- 
'*  ation  P  What,  according  to  the  dictates  of  this  salne  rev»- 
f^  latlon,  ate  we  to  suppose  became  of  the  unhappy  beings  who 
fi  lived  before  this  date,  and  were  tmable  to  know;  their  duty, 
^  because  it  was  not  revealed  P  Are  we  to  attnl^te  such 
^partifdity  to  the  infinitely  wise  and  just  ruler  pf  all  things? 
*'  How  much  more  rational,  then^  is  it  to  believe,  that  the  re- 
ligion (yf  nature  is  the  true  religion,  tad  tha^  the  duties 
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<<  which  it  prescribes  are  the  real  and  only  duties  of  mankind  ? 
<^  This  religion  was  published  in  the  beginning,  and  has  been 
<^  continued  without  interruption  through  all  the  succeeding 
"  generations  of  our  race."" 

To  these  specious  observations,  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,-— 
That  the  religion  of  Nature  is  not  even  yet  published. 
The  first  error  of  infidels  with  respect  to  this  subject,  and 
that  a  fatal  one,  is,  that  what  they  call  the  reUgion  of  natoie 
may  be  the  means  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  If  I  mistake 
not,  this  has  been  amply  shown  in  the  progress  of  the  present 
discourse.  It  has  appeared,  at  least  to  me,  clear  beyond  rea- 
sonable debate,  that  mankind,  in  the  exercise  of  their  reason, 
have  been  far  &om  discovering  such  a  reUgion  as  can  become 
the  means  of  accomplishmg  this  all  important  end ;  that  thqr 
have  wholly  failed  of  discovering  either  of  its  great  constituent 
parts.  They  have  neither  known  God  nor  his  pleasure,  and, 
of  course,  can  neither  perform  their  duty  nor  become  accept- 
able to  him.  Were  Jupiter  the  real  God,  such  a  religion,  per- 
haps, m%ht  secure  our  safety  ;  but  from  Jehovah  it  fiumishes 
not  a  single  hope.  That  the  infinitely  perfect  Being  will  bless 
those  who  please  him,  and  those  only,  there  cannot  be  a  sober 
doubt.  Equally  indubitable  is  it,  that  those  whose  character 
comports  exactly  with  this  favourite  religion  of  infidels,*  can 
never  please  him,  but  must  be  odious  in  his  sight.  To  them, 
therefore,  there  cannot  be  a  hope  of  acceptance. 

Secondly,  The  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  was  begun 
with  the  first  man,  and  that  immediately  after  his  cre- 
ation ;  and  from  him  was  continued,  in  a  series  of  com- 
munications, down  to  the  date  of  the  Pentateuch.  In- 
fidels wiU  not  themselves  deny,  that  this  is  declared  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  only  source  from  which  we  can  derive  any  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  No  more  can  they  deny  that  it  was  re- 
peated to  Enoch ;  to  Noah  and  his  family ;  to  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob ;  to  Job  and  his  friends,  and  not  improbably  to 
many  others.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  revelation  was  be- 
gun at  a  period  sufiiciently  early  at  least,  if  we  receive  the 
testimony  given  by  itself;  and  without  this,  we  know  nothing 
concerning  the  subjject. 
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Thirdly,  Had  mankind  been  willing  to  retain,  and  obey,  the 
will  of  God,  every  generation  would  have  been  possessed  of 
this  invaluable  blessing.  Had  ^e  descendants  of  Noah,  ia 
their  several  generations,  cherished  this  disposition,  nay,  had 
they  not  been  directly  hostile  to  their  duty,  revelation  would 
have  descended  through  every  generation  of  men  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  may  be  replied,  that  this  answer  reaches  only  a 
part  of  the  difficulty ;  since  preceding  generations  have  actually 
lost  the  revelation  which  they  possessed ;  and  therefore  their 
descendants  have  been  bom  and  lived  without  the  knowledge 
which  it  conveyed,  and  which  to  them  is  here  considered  as 
indispensable. 

To  this  observation  I  rejoin,  that,  although  its  truth  is  rea- 
dily admitted,  the  consequence,  intentionally  derived  firom  it, 
will  not  follow. 

The  only  manner  in  which  God  could  satisfy  this  demand, 
would  be  to  make  a  revelation  to  every  age  and  tribe  of  man- 
kind, and,  it  would  seem,  to  every  family  and  person.  The 
revelation  made  to  Jeroboam  was  forgotten  by  all  his  children 
except  one;  that  to  Ahab,  by  his;  and  diat  to  Jehu,  by  all 
his.  Those  made  to  Jehoshaphat,  were  renounced  by  Jeho- 
rara;  those  to  Hezeki^,  by  Manasseh;  and  diose  to  Josiah, 
by  his  children.  From  the  whole  history  of  man  we  have  lit. 
tie  reason  to  believe,  that,  without  a  constant  series  of  mira* 
cles,  any  revelation,  beside  a  written  one,  could  be  preserved. 
Even  a  written  revelation  was  sustained  among  the  Jews  by  a 
series  of  miracles ;  and  in  this  manner  was  preserved  with  ex- 
treme difficulty.  These  facts  teach  us  the  very  manner  in 
which  it  must  be  continued,  if  continued  at  all,  among  the  rest 
of  mankind.  »  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  God,  in  order  to 
preserve  even  the  knowledge  of  his  character  and  pleasure, 
would  convert  his  whole  providence  into  a  series  of  miraculous 
dispensations. 

Especially  will  this  supposition  appear  extraordinary  when 
we  remember,  that  the  beings,  for  whdm  all  this  is  demanded, 
violate  every  dictate  of  the  divine  will  which  they  know,  and 
steadily  act  in  opposition  to  their  own  consciences.  Certainly 
such  beings  must  have  very  imperfect  daims,  if  they  can  be 
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supposed  to  have  any  claims, — even  to  the  least  blessings, 
much  morei'to  th^  seriek  of  dispensations  proposed*  All  this, 
however,  would  not  answer  the  end.  Were  the  revelation  pro- 
posed actually  to  be  mad6,  there  is*  little  reason  to  believe  that 
it  wotlld  be  either,  welcomed  or  obeyed.  Infidels  have  now 
abimdant  and  decisive  evidence ;  such  as  th^y  cannot  ahswer, 
and  such  as  ought  therefbre*  to  satisfy  them,  that  the  Bible  is 
the  word  of  God.  Yet  they  are  unsatisfied ;  and  oppose,  de- 
ny, and  calumniate  the  Bible.  Vast  multitudes,  also;  of  man- 
kind, who  acknowledge  its  divine  origin,  contend  against  its  doc- 
trines, and  disobey  its  precepts.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  they 
love  sin,  and  dread  its  punishment.  For  the  very  same  reason, 
revelation  has  b^ei^  resisted  ill  every  age.  ^*  This  is  the  con- 
**  demnation,^^  Bays  the  Saviour  of  men,  "  that  light  is  come 
^^  into  the  world ;  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light, 
^*'bi^eause  their  deeds  were  evil.  He  that  doth  evil  hateth  the 
*^  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be 
^*  reproved.*" 

III.  Iirom  th6  sam^  source  we  leam^  that  another  objection 
against,  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures^  customarily  made  by 
infidetSi-^—viz.  that  they  have  nbt  been  more  extensively  given  to 
mankind^ — is  vain  and /utile, 

'  llifidek  customarily  speak  of  naturd  religion  as  having  been 
communicated  to  the  whole  human  race.  Yet  even  themselves, 
whenever  they  appesd  to  facts,  are  obliged  to  recur  to  the  an^ 
cient  philosophers,  and  those  almost  solely  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Exdusively  of  the  discoveries  which  are  attributed  to 
these  men,  there  is  not  now,  there  never  has  been,  reveLsition 
apart,  any  thing  that  can  be  called  religion.  After  mighty 
and  long  continued  labours  on  this  subject,— -after  many  and 
most  magnificent  promises,- — infidels  have  never  been  able  to 
produce  any  thing  more.  Lord  Herbert,  after  having  made 
the  strongest  declarations,  that  the  religion  of  nature  is  innate 
iii^  the  mind  of  every  man,  and  is  there  written  by  the  finger 
of  God,  is  compelled'  to  confess,  that  it  has  been  obliterated 
fi^om  the  minds  of  almost  all  men.  But  the  philosophers  in 
question  were  a  little  company  of  men ;  and  all  who  ever  read 
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their  books  were  but  a  mere  handful.  There  are  more  per- 
sons  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  moment  who  read  the 
Scriptiires,  and  are  in  a  good  degree  acquainted  with  the  reli- 
gion which  they  contain,  than  the  whole  number  which  have 
read  any  philosophical  writings  since  philosophy  was  first  writ- 
ten. There  were  far  more  persons  in  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
in  most  ages  of  that  nation,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Mojes,  and  afterwards  with  those  of  the  prophets, 
than  were  ever  acquainted  with  the  Grecian  and  Roman  philo- 
sophy. It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  these  writings,  also, 
came  into  existence  at  so  late  a  period,  that  they  are  liable  to 
the  fiill  force  of  the  preceding*  dbje6tion.  These  philosophers 
lived  very  long  after  the  time  of  Moses ;  most  of  them  very 
litde  before,  and  some  of  them  after  the  time  of  Christ.  Had 
they,  therefore,  discovered  a  religion  Which  would  render  men 
accepted  by  their  Maker,  that  religion  would  have  been  liable 
to  both  these  objections  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  the  religion 
of  the  Scriptures. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  religion  which  they  taught  was  as  little 
fitted  to  accomplish  this  great  end,  as  that  which  was  embraced 
by  the  people  at  large.  They  cleared  the  common  Gentilism 
of  some  absurdities,  and  ornamented  it  with  some  doctrines  and 
precepts  which  were  just  and  defensible ;  but  they  added 
many  absurdities'  of  their  own ;  taught  false  doctrines  of  their 
own;  and  increased  the  number  of  immoral  precepts.  All 
these,  also,  they  impressed  on  the  mind  with  the  whole  force 
of  their  genius,  learning,  eloquenccy  and  authority.  In  the 
meantime,  their  example  destroyed  the  influence  of  their  in- 
Btractions,  when  they  were  true,  and  increased  it  when  they 
were  fal^e.  Wh^t,  therefore,  they  found  bad  in  itself,  they 
made  worse  upon  the  whole,  and:  not  better.    ^ 
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SERMONS  ON  REVELATION. 

SERMON  II. 

MAN  CANNOT  FIND  OUT  A  RELIGION  WHICH  WILL 
KENDEB  HIM  ACCEPTABLE  TO  GOD. 

JOB  xxviii.  12,  13. 

**  Where  shall  msdom  be  founds  and  where  is  the  place  of  un- 
derstanding f 

"  Man  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof y  neither  is  it  found  in  the 
land  of  the  living,'^ 


•n 


As  intelligent  and  sober  man,  surveying  himself  and  the  ob- 
jects around  him,  would  very  naturally  form  a  series  of  reflec- 
tions like  the  following : — 

*^  Whence  and  what  am  I  ?  How  came  I  to  be,  to  be  what, 
*^  and  where  I  am  ?  My  frame  is  a  complication  of  wonders, 
"  utterly  surpassing  my  comprehension.  It  is  alive.  What  is 
**  that  life,  and  whence  derived  ?  It  can  move.  What  is  the 
^^  cause  of  its  motions  ?  It  is  the  medium  through  whidi  I  re- 
^^  ceive  an  endless  multitude  of  senations,  both  pleasurable  and 
"  painful.  By  what  mysterious  power  does  it  become  the  me- 
^'  dium  ?  I  can  think  and  choose ;  I  can  imagine  and  feel ;  I 
<^  can  hope  and  fear ;  I  can  love  and  hate ;  I  can  enjoy  and 
<^  suffer.  In  what  manner  are  these  wonderM  affections  pro- 
"  dug^d? 

'<  I  am  placed  in  a  world  (v3l  of  wondeis.  The  vc^table,  the 
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<<  animal,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms  are  replenished  with  objects 
**  of  a  marvellous  nature ;  effects  which  I  can  understand  very 
"  rmperfecdy,  and  causes  which  I  can  scarcely  imderstand  at  all. 
"  Yet  I  can  distinctly  perceive  that  they  are  extensively  fitted 
<^  for  the  use  of  man,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  intended,  to  a 
^<  great  extent  at  least,  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  myself 
**  and  my  fellow  men.  But  what  are  we  ?  For  what  end  were 
<<  we  made  ?  for  there  are  so  visible  and  numerous  proofs  of  con- 
^<  trivance,  and  of  such  wonderful  contrivance  in  both  the  body 
<<  and  mind  of  man,  that  it  is  irrational,  and  seems  to  be  impos* 
"  sible  not  to  conclude  that  we  were  made.  Who,  and  what  is 
"  He,  by  whom  we  were  made  ?  How  plainly  must  his  nature 
^^  transcend  all  such  comprehension  as  mine  P  In  the  content- 
<<  plation  of  such  power,  wisdom,  and  agency  as  I  see  displayed 
<^  in  myself,  and  in  all  things  which  are  presented  to  my  view, 
<^  I  am  lost  in  astonishment.  For  what  purpose  was  I  made  ? 
^<  I,  and  all  other  men  must  soon  go  to  the  grave.  Shall  I 
^^  then  periah ;  or  shall  I  survive  the  tomb,  and  re-exist  in  fti- 
*<  ture  periods  of  endless  duration  ?  Of  what  incomprehensi- 
^^  ble  importance  are  those  questions  ?  Who  can  answer 
«  them  ?'' 

^^  If  man  is  destined  to  be  immortal,  and  may  be  happy 
*^  throughout  eternity,  what  measures  shall  he  undertake  to 
^  ensure  his  happiness  ?  Where,  how,  with  whom  shall  he 
*^  exist  ?  What  will  be  his  circumstances  ?  How '  shall  he 
^^  act,  so  as  to  make  all  these  things  desirable  when  he  shall 
^*  arrive  in  the  future  world  ?'^ 

'Thoughts  like  these  have  probably  passed  through  the  mind 

of  evifty  man  possessed  of  the  character  which  I  have  men- 

<  tioiied.*  'Not  improbably  they  may  often  have  engrossed  his 

'deepest  attention ;  awakened  anxiety  and  alarm ;  produced 

perplexity;  forced  the  thoughts  to  wander  into  the  eternal 

world  to  explore,  with  distressing  soUcitude,  the  character  and 

designs '1^  God;  and  to  ask,  ^^  What  will  become  of  me,  when 

**  my  t  soul  shill  be  separated  from  my  body."     "  Where,^^  he 

will  irresisttbly  exclaim,  <<  shall  the  wisdom  be  found,  which 

^^  shall  make  me  acceptable  to  God  ?    Where  is  the  place  of 

^that^MdPBitiindBigf  ^hkh  will  enaUe  me  eflfisctnally  to  pro- 
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><  vide  for  thq  wants  of  my  future  being  ?  Man  certainly 
>^  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof,  for  its  value  is  beyond  all 
*^  price ;  neither  is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the  living,  for  such 
'^  a  discovery  would  have  filled  the  world  with  astonishment 
*^  and  rapture,  and  the  tidings  must  have  vibrated  through 
^*  every  nation,  and  every  succeeding  age  of  Btian.*" 

I  have  abeady  stated  several  difficulties  which  have  prevent- 
ed mankind  from  discovering  a  religion  capable  of  rendering 
them  acceptable  to  God.  It  is  now  my  desigp  to  consider  this 
subject  with  respect  to  several  other  things  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fundamental,  and  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  will,  when 
fairly  examined,  prove  the  doctrine  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt. 

In  this  examination  I  shall  pursue  the  scheme  adopted  in  a 
former  discourse,  and  shall  consider  that  which  man  can  do 
concerning  this  all-important  subject,  as  being  what  man  has 
already  done.  It  would  be  idle  here  to  enter  into  abstract 
speculations  concerning  tbfs  pojss^le  extent  of  the  powers  of 
man.  After  all  the  laborious  efforts  which  have  been  made, 
snd  made  with  every  advantage,  it  is  perfect  trifling  to  inquire 
whether  there  may  not  be  hereafter  some  superior  mind,  or  a 
mind  possessed  of  some  superior  advantages,  by  which  this 
mighty  discovery  may  be  more  successfully  made.  Cicero^s 
remark  is  here  plainly  conclusive,  ^^  That  it  makes  no  differ- 
^^  ence  whether  no  man  is  wise,  or  wbeijier  no  man  can  be 
"  wise.'' 

Still  I  propose,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  greater  satis- 
faction in  the  minds  of  my  audience,  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  case ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  shall  attempt  to 
show,  that  reason  cannot  possibly  make  this  discovery,  and  to 
exhibit  the  real  grounds  of  this  impossibility. 

Towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  I  observe  ge- 
nerally. 

That  our  duty  cannot  be  performed,  unless  it  is  known ; 

That  it  cannot  be  known,  unless  our  relations  to  the  beings, 
to  whom  our  duties  are  owed,  be  known ;  and 

That  these  relations  cannot  be  known,  unless  the  nature, 
character,  and  circumstances  of  thesie  beings,  out  of  ^hi^Jbi  all 
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these  relations  rise,  and  on  which  they  all  depend,  be  also: 
known.  '; 

These  propositions,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  admitted,. since 
they  cannot  be'  denied  without  violence  to  reason. 

It  will  be  the  particular  design  of  this  discourse  to  show,' 
that  the  several  things  which  I  have  specified,  are  unknown. 
Shoi|ld  th;s  be  eidnced,  it  will  follow  that  our  duty,  so  far,  must 
be  unknown ;  and  that  whatever  might  be  acquired  from  the 
performance  of  our  duty,  must  be  unattainable,  unless  we  can- 
desire  the  knowledge  of  it  from  some  other  source  than  the 
exerci^  of  our  reason. 

In  support  of  this  scheme,  I  observe, 

I.  2%at  reason^  left  to  itself,  cannot  understand  (he  nature  qf 
God. 

Simonides,  having  been  asked  by  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  What  God  was?  requested  a  day^s  time  to  consider  the 
subject  'At  the  end  of  this  period,  instead  of  returning  an  an-: 
swer  hie  requested  two  more ;  at  the  end  of  these  four,  and  at 
the  end  of  ail,  answered,  that  he  was  unable  to  tell.  Every 
man,  who  looks  into  his  own  bosom,  will  distinctly  perceive, 
that  as  face  answereth  to  face  in  the  water,  so  does  his  mind  to 
that  of  the  philosopher.  No  words  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  own  ignorance  of  this  great  and  mysterious 
Being.  If  he  makes  serious  efforts  to  analyze  His  character^ 
he  will  find  his  difficulties  substantially  the  same  with  those 
which  met  the  eye  of  Simonides ;  and  will  feel  that  he  needs, 
not  a  few  days,  not  a  few  years,  not  a  single  life,  but  many 
lives,  and  many  centuries,  to  acquire  satisfactory  views  con- 
cerning this  unfathomable  subject.  After  all  his  labours,  after 
all  his  anxieties,  he  will  find  himself  compelled  to  address  to 
his  own  soul  the  language  of  Zophar  to  Job,  "  Canst  thou  by 

searching  find  out  God  ?    Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 

unto  perfection  ?   It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ? 

deejkrr  than  heU,  what  canst  thou  know?  The  nieasure 
^<  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  sea."*^ 

What  is  thus  irresistibly  proved  by  every  man  in  his  own 
aerioiaii  atlempb  to  investigate  the  subject,  is,  in  the  most  de* 


it 
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cunve  manner,  also  evident  from  facts.  Reason  has  never  been 
able  to  determine  whether  there  has  been  one  God,  or  two,  or 
many.  The  conduct  of  men  in  this  respect  has  been  very  re- 
markable. Ima^ation  has  formed  the  gods  of  reason  or  phi- 
losophy.  The  process  appears  to  have  been  this : — ^The  com- 
mon people,  amid  the  various  displays  of  the  divine  presence 
and  agency  in  the  natural  world,  which  made  strong  impres- 
sions on  their  imaginaticms,  fastened  upon  one  and  another  as 
peculiar  objects  of  veneration,  connecting  with  them  various 
traditional  doctiines  and  stories  in  an  association,  which  became 
ultimately  permanent.  From  reverencing  God  in  these  objects, 
they  came  ultimately  and  speedily  to  reverence  the  objects 
themselves  as  gods.  From  believing  that  God  was  peculiarly 
manifested  in  these  objects,  they  soon  came  to  fancy  that  each 
of  the  objects  was  a  god.  When  they  had  once  attributed  to 
them  this  character ;  the  poets,  in  the  wanton  indulgence  of 
ima^ation,  also  added  to  their  origin  and  character  innume- 
rable suggestions,  made  by  an  excursive  mind,  concerning 
their  employments,  their  stations,  their  powers,-  and  their  con- 
nection with  men.  In  this  situation  they  were  taken  up  by  the 
philosophers.  There  is  no  solid  ground  for  believing,  that  the 
reason  of  these  men  at  all  lessened  the  number,  or  materially 
improved  the  character  of  the  deities,  transmitted  to  them  by 
the  fancy  of  their  predecessors.  Of  the  three  himdred  Jupi- 
ters,  or  supreme  gods  of  philosophy,  it  is  originally  and  mathe- 
matically certain,  that  ail  must  be  false  except  (me.  A  glance 
of  the  eye  proves  that  one  equally  false ;  because  fraught  with 
gross  and  miseraUe  imperfections. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  at  the  present  time,  that 
the  debates  of  philosophy  about  the  substance  of  God,  his  man- 
ner of  existence,  the  attributes,  and  his  providence,  were  end- 
less. Nothing  could  more  clearly  prove  the  difficulties  which, 
to  human  beings,  attend  the  subject  than  these  debates,  and 
the  diversity  and  contrariety  of  opinion  which  they  unfold. 
Had  the  divine  character  been  obvious  to  the  reason  of  man, 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  foimd  the  object  of  his 
worship  in  the  sim,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  stars ;  in 
the  four  elements ;  in  the  world  at  large ;  in  living  and  dead 
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men ;  in  fttiimala  of  every  description,  even  down  to  frogs  and 
flies  'r  in  innumerable  creatures  of  imagination ;  in  a  multitudes 
of  productions  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  in  images,  form- 
ed of  various  metals,  of  wood,  and  of  stone. 

That  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  reason,  unassisted  by  revela- 
tion, to  prove  that  there  is  but  one  Grod,  is  certain  from  the 
&ct,  that  reason,  thus  circumstanced,  has  never  furnished  this 
proof*  The  volumes  of  heathen  antiquity  are  absolutely  va- 
cant of  any  satisfactory  evidence  on  this  subject.  Nor  is  this 
alL  Not  an  individual  philosopher  in  the  whole  number  ap- 
pears steadily  to  have  believed  the  existence  of  one  God  only. 
Socrates,  as  truly  as  the  rest,  speaks  indifferently  of  God  in 
the  singular,  and  gods  in  the  plural ;  and  both  he  and  they 
encouraged  and  practised  the  polytheistic  worship.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  recommended  the  idolatry  of  their  respective 
countries ;  and,,  on  the  other,  employed  their  talents  to  sup- 
port it. 

We,  perhaps,  may  smile  at  the  views  which  they  formed 
concerning  this  subject,  and  may  easily  forget,  that  for  all  our 
superior  knowledge  we  are  indebted  to  the  Scriptures.  Our 
smiles  may  be  spared.  In  their  circumstances  we  should  have 
thought  and  acted  in  the  same  manner.  Many  of  the  men, 
who  thus  taught  and  practised,  were  among  the  ablest  of  the 
human  race. 

The  Scriptures  frimish  many  aids  to  our  reason  in  examining 
this  subject,  of  which  the  ancient  philosophers  were  necessarily 
destitute.  Of  these  infidels  are  amply  possessed.  Yet  no  in- 
fidel has  hitherto  produced  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
unity  of  God.  That  this  would  have  been  done,  had  it  been 
in  their  power,  cannot  be  doubted ;  since  their  inducements  to 
accomplish  it  have  been  more  than  sufficient. 

But  the  unity  of  God,  as  every  one  who  has  read  the  Scrip- 
tures perfectly  knows  from  the  stress  which  they  lay  upon  it, 
is  8  doctrine  of  supreme  importance  towards  our  knowledge  of 
the  relations  which  exist  between  us  and  him.  If  there  is  but 
one  God,  our  reverence,  gratitude,  and  obedience,  are  due  to 
him  only ;  if  diere  are  two,  this  tribute  is  due  either  equally  or 
uneqiMlly  to  both.     It  has  ever  been  the  conclusion  of  reason, 
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that  fdl '  the  beiftg«,>  to  irhom  this  title  was  jusdj  given,  had  a 
ekim  to  th6  i^ligioug  servioea  of  mankind.  Accordingly ,  t^UMe 
amongrthte  heathen  who  h^ld  that  there  were  twoigoda^-qnie 
good  and  the  other  evil,  worshipped  both ;  and  generally  ren- 
dered, aj9  do  the  Aborigines  of  this  country,  peculiar  hoiiiage 
to  the  evil  deity^  in  order  to  secure  themselves  from  the  sujB^ 
iii^  which  they  expected  him  <^therwise  to  inflict*  .MQiatan 
immeasurable  change  is  thus  introduced  at  once  into  the  reli- 
gious duty  of  men,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  c^  the 
unity  of  God,  and  their  admission  of  a  second  into  their. creed ! 
We  here  see  men  forsaking  Jehovah,  and  rendering  their  su- 
preme homage  to  d  being  invested  with  all  the  attributes,  of 
Satan! 

Further,  if  there  be  two  Oods,  what  are,  our  relations  to 
each  ?  By  which  of  thein,  if  it  be  allowed  that  we  are  crea^ 
tures,  were  we  created  ?  By  which  of  them  are  we  preserved  ? 
From  which  of  them  do  we  derive  the  means  of  supporting 
life,  and  rendering  it  desirable  ?  To  which  of  them  must,  we 
look  for  the  continuance  of  our  being  in  the  futurfe  ages  of  du- 
ration ?  By  which  of  them  is  this  world  governed  ?  Ate  all 
these  things,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  to  be  attributed  to 
them  both ;  and  if  so,  are  they  equally  or  unequally  aitribd- 
table  ?     Who  can  answer  these  questions  ? 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  relations  which  we  sustain  td 
a  being,  whom  we  style  God,  must  be  essentially  dependent  on 
these  considerations  ;  and  until  the  latter  can  be  satisfactorily 
determined,  the  former,  together  with  all  the  duties  springing 
from  them,  must  remain  unknown. 

Voltaire  pronounced  God  to  be  an  imperfect  and  dependent 
being.  If  this  is  his  character,  (aiid  that  it  is  the  real  cha- 
racter of  all  the  gddjs  acknowledged  by  both  heathen  and  infi- 
del  philosophy  is  unquestionable,)  it  is  of  incomprehensible 
moment  to  us  that  weknow,  so  far  as  it  can  be  known,  what  ia 
the  kind,  and  what  the  measure,  of  the  services,  whether  men- 
tal or  External,  which  he  will  require.  That  he  will  require  us 
to  think  justly  of  him  must  undoubtedly  be  admitted.  In  order 
to  do  this,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  know  on  whom,  and*  in 
what  respects,  he  is  dependent ;  and  in  what  paftibufiatr^'^aittd 
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to  wbat  degree,  he  is  imperfect  If  he  himself  be  just,  he 
cannot  demand  of  us  that  we  ascribe  to  him  attributes  which 
he  does  not  poifsess ;  nor  in  degrees^  in  which  he  does  not^pos-^ 
sess  them.     Who  is  able  to  make  these  ascriptions  truly  ? 

Farther,  In  what  manner  shall  we  obtain  die  loiowledge  of 
his  will ;  the  degree  of  lore,  reverence,  and  confidence  which 
he  requites;  the  kind  of  worship  which  he  expects;  or  the 
practical  obedience  with  which  he  will  be  satisfied  ?  Or  are 
all  these  things  to  be  left  to  conjecture  and  accident  ? 

In  the  Scriptures,  Jehovah  is  exhibited  as  possessing  unli- 
mited and  absolute  perfection.  How  difierent  must  be  the 
homage  and  the  obedience  due  to  such  a  being  from  tjkosa 
which  can  be  claimed  by  one  who  is  dependent  and  imperfect  f 
.  The  true  God  either  is  or  is  not,  the  Creator,  the  Preserver, 
the  Bene&ctor^,  the  Ruler,  and  the  Rewardet  of  all  beings. 
The  several  relations  here  expressed  are  plainly  of  incompre^ 
hensihle  importance  to  us.  If  he  is  not  our  Creator,  then  we 
are  not  his  property,  and  in  this  respect  owe  him  nothing.  If 
he  is  not  our  Benefactor,  he  can  claim  fix>m  us  no  gratitude 
for  any  of  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy.  If  he  is  not  our 
Ruler,  we  owe  him  nothing  as  subjects ;  are  not  boimd  by  his 
Lnrs;  and  cannot  be  required  to  yield  him  any  obedience.  If 
he  is  not  our  Rewarder,  we  have  nothing  to  expect  from  his 
hands ;  and  can  entertain  no  hope  of  his  favour,  nor  fear  of  his 
displeasure.  But  who  does  not  know,  that  concerning  all 
these  subjects  the  reason  of  man  has  been  lost  in  perplexi^ 
and  ettcs?  Wlio  does  not  see,  that  a  denial  of  these. attributes 
to  Ood  will  entirely  change  all  those  relations  tdiich  subsist 
between  him  and  us,  and  will  essentially  change,  or  absolutdy 
annihilate,  all  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  him  ? 

.Many  of  the  philosophers,  and  among  others  Aristotle,  the 
aUest  cf  them  all,  thought  that  the  world  was  not  created  by 
God.  If  he  did  not  create  it,  it  is  not  his  property,  nor  th^ 
things  which  it  contains.  Of  course,  he  cannot  have  given  it 
to  ua.  Whence  then  do  we  derive,  on  what  foundation  do  we 
dain,  a&y  property,  or  any  right,  in  the  things  which  we  po^ 
«C9ft?  H0W9  in  this  case,  are  we  indebted  to  him  for  our  suiU 
andcomffM? 
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Is  God  th^,  simctifier  of  man  ?  The  andeqt  p^jl^paqpliew 
denied  this,  abnost  with  a  single  voice  ^  and  the  .cpnipim 
people  at  large  were  of  the  same  opinion.  ^^  It  is  jthe,  judg* 
'^  ment  of  all  mankind,^  says  Cotta,  in  Ciceio^s  treatise  oon- 
ceming  the  nature  of  the  gods,  ^^  that  the  gifts  of  fortiuK^  are 
^'  to  be  asked  of  God,  but  a  man  is  to  expect  wisdom  only.fiom 
**  himself.  Who,^  says  he,  "  ever  gives  thanks  to  the  gods 
^^  for  being  a  good  man  ?'*^  This  also  has  been  the  general, 
and  probably  the  imiversal,  opinion  of  infidels ;  nay,  it  hai 
been,  and  is  to  this  day,  the  opinion  of  multitudes  who  style 
themselves  Christians.  Virtue  is  unquestionably  the  highest 
good  which  mankind  either  do  or  can  enjoy.  If  it  is  not  given 
to  us  by  God,  then  we  are  plainly  not  indebted  to  him  for  th^t 
blessing,  which  is  of  more  value  than  all  others.  For  the 
chief  part  of  our  blessings  then,  according  to  this  opinion,  we 
owe  him  no  gratitude.  How  obvious  is  it,  that  the  admission 
or  rejection  of  this  doctrine  introduces  into  the  moral  system  a 
wonderfiil  variation  both  of  our  relations  and  oiu*  duties.  If 
virtue  is  not  given  by  God,  we  certainly  cannot  ask  for  it.  Of 
course,  this  subject  must  be  excluded  from  our  prayers.  If  we 
do  not  receive  it  from  his  hands,  it  must  be  equally  excluded 
from  our  praises.  At  the  same  time,  how  distant  from  the  hi^ 
mility  enjoined  in  the  Gospel  must  be  the  self-complacency  exm 
perienced  by  the  man  who  is  satisfied  that  he  provided  £s». 
himself  greater  blessings  than  are  given  to  him  by  God« 

Many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  denied  that  there  waaaagfi 
such  thing  as  a  Providence.  Tacitus  declares  it  to  be  uaccou 
tain,  in  his  view,  whether  the  affairs  of  mankind  were  goveraed 
by  chance  or  fate.  Pliny  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  {Hrovidenop 
as  being  unworthy  of  God.  Plato  taught,  that  there  ia  a  pro» 
vidence  which  extends  to  individuals  and  their  concerns. ;  but 
supposes  that  the  management  of  things  in  this  world  is  vested 
in  the  stars,  whom  he  directs,  therefore,  to  be  woi8hip|>ed» 
Generally,  the  philosophers  who  admitj;ed  a  providence^  held, 
either  that  it  was  general,  and  respected  only  vast  andim^i 
portant  affairs ;  or,  if  it  extended  to  individuala  and  thjrir 
interests,  that  it  was  administeied  only  by  subordinate  deitMi^ 
stars,  demons,  and  other  such  gods.   A  great  number  of  Jbhm^  -. 
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at  die  same  time,  attributed  the  control  of  all  things  to  fate ; 
while  many  others  considered  them  as  being  left  to  the  direc- 
tion of  chance.     Accordingly  the  elder  Pliny  obsenres,  that 
the  goddess  Fortune,  blind,  variable,  and  inconstant,  is  in- 
voked in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  by  all  persons."" 
InjSdels,  in  modern  times,  have  adopted  opinions  similar  to 
some  of  these,  and  exactly  the  same  with  others. 

Mr.  Chubb  says,  "  God  does  not  interpose  in  the  affairs  of 
**  this  world  at  all  ;*"  and  Lonl  Bolingbroke,  "  That  God  does 
not  determine  the  existence  of  particular  men,  and  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  belief  of  any  particular  providence ; 
that  God  concerns  not  himself  with  the  affairs  of  men  at  all, 
or  if  he  does,  that  he  regards  only  collective  tribes  of  men, 
*'  and  not  individuals.'" 

If  these  things  are  true,  it  is  undeniably  evident,  not  that 
our  relations  to  him,  and  his  to  us,  are  changed,  but  that  all 
relations  between  him  and  us,  which  iire  of  any  importance,  are 
annihilated.  If  he  did  not  determine  our  existence  ;  if  he  does 
not  provide  for  our  wants  ;  if  he  does  not  preserve  our  lives ; 
if  he  does  not  defend  us  from  evil ;  if,  when  distressed,  he  does 
not  restore  us  to  comfort  and  hope ;  then  plainly  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  none  of  these  blessings  ;  and  they  are  either 
camidi,  or  derived  from  some  other  being.  If  they  are  derived 
from  some  other  being,  then  all  our  obligations  for  them  re- 
spect that  being  only.  If  they  are  casual,  we  are  under  no 
ohiig^eitions  to  any  being  whatever. 

If  our  actions  are  too  insignificant  to  be  regarded  by  God, 
they  might  not  to  be  objects  of  any  concern  to  us,  except  as 
souroetr  of  convenience  and  inconvenience.  As  right  or  wrong, 
thef  toe  visibly  of  no  moment.  We  are,  therefore,  released  at 
(H«6e  from  aQ  the  duties  which  respect  God,  or  our  fellow- 
crestiires,  or  ourselves  ;  and  are  under  no  obligations  to  reve- 
reatb  at  ofltey  him  ;  to  exhibit  jubticc,  truth,  and  kindness  to 
them ;  or  to  riestrain  within  any  bomids  our  own  passions  and 
ap^Biiies. 

FfHaDj;  if  God  is  not  in  the  proper  sense  the  ruler  of  the 
unmste,  he  certainly  has  prescribed  no  law,  and  required  no 
obedfeifM.     Where  there  is  no  law,  there  i&  plainly  no  trans- 

VOL.  I      '  F 
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gression.  What  we  customarily  style  sin  is,  therefore,  na  more 
forbidden  by  him  than  virtue,  and  virtue  is  no  more  required 
than  sin.  All  accountableness  is  by  this  scheme  exterminated, 
all  reward,  and  all  punishment 

11.  Reason  cannot  discover  the  designs  of  God. 

Should  it  be  admitted,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  obfier- 
vations  which  have  been  abeady  made,  that  we  are  able  in 
Boroe  good  degree  to  understand  the  character  of  God,  still  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  discover  his  designs.  We  know, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  character  of  many  men,  and,  in 
a  variety  of  cases  can  form  just  opinions  respecting  their  fiituie 
conduct,  so  far  as  it  will  depend  on  their  general  charactier. 
Still  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  divine  at  all  the  va* 
rious  designs  which  they  continually  form,  unless  when  they 
are  pleased  directly  to  disclose  them.  ^'  What  man,^  says  St 
Paul,  ^^  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man, 
<<  which  is  in  him  ?  Even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no 
«  one,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.*" 

The  designs  of  a  voluntary  being  Omniscience  only  can  dis- 
cern. Accordingly,  to  search  the  heart  is  challenged  by  Jeho- 
vah as  his  own  prerogative.  The  nature  of  such  a  being,  when 
well  understood,  may,  I  confess,  help  us  to  determine  what 
wiU  be  the  general  character  of  his  designs  ;  if  he  be  virtuous, 
that  they  also  will  be  virtuous  ;  if  he  be  sinful,  that  they  will 
be  sinful.  But  it  can  never  teach  us  what  his  particular  de- 
signs will  be.  Pre-eminently  true  is  this  observation  concern- 
ing God.  The  nature  of  God  is  infinite  ;  all  his  attributes  are 
unlimited,  as  are  his  views  also,  his  designs,  and  his  actions* 
His  plans  are  universally  formed,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  in- 
terests in  his  vast  kingdom,  spread  through  immensity  And 
eternity.  What  being  beside  himself  can  understand  designs^ 
proceeding  from  such  a  source,  and  comprehending  suck 
objects  ? 

Let  me  persuade  you  to  make  the  God  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
God  whose  existence  is  revealed ;  whose  character  is  disclosed ; 
whom  you  may  be  said  in  some  proper  sense  to  know ;  whose^ 
]l^w  is  in  the  most  definite  manner  declared  to  you ;  and  whose 
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designs,  of  the  highest  importance,  and  in  great  numbers,  are 
distinctly  explained ;  let  me  persuade  you  to  make  this  Gt>d 
the  object  of  your  diligent  contemplation.  Let  me  urge  you' 
to  inquire  with  care  whether  you  know  any  thing  which  iA 
material  to  his  character,  beside  what  is  disclosed  in  the  sacred 
volume.  He  is  there  exhibited  as  self-existent.  Can  you  tell 
what  sel&existence  is  ?  He  is  declared  to  be  omnipresent.  Can 
you  at  all  satisfy  yourselves  how  the  Being,  who  is  now  present 
in  this  house,  is  at  this  moment  also  equally  present  in  the  sun^ 
in  the  fixed  stars,  and  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  P  He  is  de- 
clared to  be  omniscient.  Can  you  think  what  it  is  to  search 
the  heart,  and  the  hearts  of  all  beings  at  the  same  time ;  to 
wateh  the  motions  of  a  minion  on  his  footstool,  and  the  thoughts 
of  an  angel  before  his  throne ;  and  at  a  single  glance  to  survey 
whatever  is  done  above  and  under  the  whole  heaven ;  and  to 
behold  whatever  ia  past,  present,  and  future,  in  the  illimi* 
tabid  extent  of  duration  with  one  view,  and  that  unalter- 
able and  eternal.  He  is  declared  to  be  eternal  and  immu- 
table. To  him,  therefore,  there  is  no  succession.  What- 
ever to  created  beings  is  past,  whatever  is  future,  is  to  him  only 
present,  and  a  thousand  years  are  to  him  exactly  as  one  day, 
and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years.  All  durations  to  him,  there- 
firare,  is  e3^re8sed  by  the  single  word  now.  Are  not  your 
minds  lost  in  attempting  to  comprehend  these  amazing  ob- 
jects? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  this  scheme  of  inquiry  any  fiur* 
Iher*  What  is  true  of  these  subjects  is  true  of  all  which  per- 
tain to  God.  What  then  can  be  known  concerning  the  designs 
of  such  a  being  as  this,  beyond  what  he  himself  is  pleased  to 
reveal  P  How  plain  is  it,  that  philosophy  has  here  no  prin- 
ciples from  which  to  argue,  and  must  found  its  conclusions 
without  premises. 

•  But  in  the  designs  of  God  are  involved  whatever  he  chooses, 
and  whatever  he  will  do,  and  therefore  all  our  duty  and  all  our 
intereist*     How,  then,  shall  reason  find  out  either  P 

UI.  We  know  very  little  of  our  oum  nature.  . 

Th?.  proof  of  this  position  is  absolute.     Philosophers  have 
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in  all  ages  been  laboriously  employed  in  discussing  the  human 
character;  and  yet  no  complete  satisfactory  account  has  hi* 
therto  been  given  of  this  subject.  The  systems  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  have  been  regularly  doubted  and  denied  by 
those  who  have  followed  them.  Every  age  and  country  of 
civilized  man  has  been  extensively  employed  in  this  manner. 
Even  now  enlightened  men  are  thus  employed.  Yet  where  is 
the  treatise  concerning  man,  which  has  commanded  the  general 
sufirage  in  its  favour  ? 

We  understand  imperfectly  the  very  reason,  by  which  we 
make  discoveries.  Concerning  the  will  we  are  still  more  in  the 
dark ;  nay,  we  are  unsatisfied  whether  the  soul  is  material  or 
immaterial.  We  are  still  disputing  concerning  the  nature  of 
virtue ;  and  are  undetermined  whether  it  is  a  passion  or  the 
energy  of  the  mind  operating  in  a  given  manner.  We  have 
not  yet  determined  in  what  moral  obligation  consists,  or  how 
far  it  extends ;  nor  are  we  agreed  concerning  the  nature  of  sin, 
or  its  guilt ;  or  concerning  the  merit  of  virtue.  The  ques- 
tion, whether  man  is  a  moral  agent  or  a  machine,  is  stil]^  in 
debate. 

On  these  subjects  hang  others  of  immeasurable  importance ; 
and  as  these  are  settled,  so  those  must  be  determined. 

Our  relations  to  God  depend  on  our  own  nature,  as  well  as 
on  his.  If  we  are  animals,  or  if  we  are  machines,  as  philoso- 
phers, both  ancient  and  modem,  in  great  numbers  have  assert- 
ed, then  we  sustain  one  set  of  relations  towards  God,  and  to- 
wards all  other  intelligent  beings.  If  we  are  moral  agents,  our 
relations  to  both  are  immeasurably  different,  and  involve  an 
importance  which  no  finite  mind  can  comprehend ;  and  as  these 
relations  vary,  so  will  vary  whatever  we  call  by  the  name  of 
duty.  Since,  therefore,  we  are  thus  ignorant  of  our  own  na- 
ture, it  is  clearly  evident,  that  the  relations  which  we  sustain, 
and  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  other  beings  must,  on  this 
account  also,  be  extensively  unknown. 

IV.  Human  reason  knowsy  and  can  at  present  know^  little  or 
nothing  concerning  other  parts  of  the  divine  kingdom. 
The  world  in  which  we  dwell  is  connected  with  other  worlds, 
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and  its  inhabitants  with  their  inhabitants^-^in  how  many  ways, 
for  what  and  how  many  purposes,  how  intimately,  and  how 
loosely,  we  are  ignorant.  Still  it  is  with  perfect  reason  con- 
cluded, that  as  all  worlds,  and  all  intelligent  beings,  are  parts 
of  one  kingdom  of  God,  they  must  necessarily  be  connected  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  All  intelligent  beings  are  capable  of 
being  happy  or  miserable ;  are  of  a  social  nature  ;  are  fitted  to 
feel,  and  are  intended  to  feel,  an  important  interest  in  each 
others  well-being ;  and  are  formed  with  powers  and  propensi- 
ties, which  always  enable,  and  at  all  times  incline  them  to  con- 
tribute to  this  glorious  object.  The  Scriptures  extensively  in- 
struct us  in  the  e^stence,  nature,  and  circumstances,  of  two 
other  worlds,  viz.  heaven  and  hell.  They  also  announce  to  us 
the  existence,  and  unfold  some  of  the  interests  of  many  more ; 
of  which  they  speak  indiflferently,  under  the  name  of  heavens, 
and  heavenly  places.  All  these  things,  in  these  heavens,  as^ 
well  as  in  the  earth,  they  assure  us,  God  will  gather  together 
under  Christ  as  the  head.  All  these,  therefore,  are  in  an  im- 
portant  manner  interested,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
work  of  redemption,  and  in  the  person  and  government  of  the 
Redeemer. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  how  nearly  we  are  related  to 
heaven  and  hell,  or  how  deeply  interesting  to  us  is  every  thing 
which  pertains  to  these  worlds.  That,  in  aU  probability,  we 
shall  be  more  or  less  concerned,  during  the  progress  of  eternal 
ages,  in  the  affairs  of  all  other  worlds  is,  with  the  best  reason, 
presumed.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  our  powers  may  here- 
after be  such,  as  will  enable  us  to  visit  them  with  no  more  difc 
ficulty  than  we  experience  in  going  to  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages,  and  to  understand  and  feel  their  interests  as  easily 
as  we  now  do  those  of  our  own  nation.  Our  reason,  also,  fur- 
ther teaches  us,  that  the  disposition,  and  the  intelligence,  which 
may  be  thus  employed,  constitute  a  more  exalted  and  desirable* 
state  of  being  than  any  other.  Should  it  be  supposed,  that  this 
is  too  much  to  believe  concerning  such  beings  as  ourselves,  !• 
answer,  that  the  power  and  goodness  of  God  are  causes,  and' 
that  eternity  is  a  duration,  amply  sufficient  to  accomplish  them 
all.     Let  me  add,  that  what  the  Scriptures  teach  of  the  exis- 
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tence  of  «uch  worlds  reason  readfly  admits,  and  die  «k)dem  as- 
tronomy seems  to  establish,  to  say  the  least,  with  high  pioba* 
.bility, — I  mean,  with  regard  to  all  except  the  first  two. 

Our  ignorance  of  these  numerous  worlds,  and  of  our  relations 
to  their  inhabitants,  is  no  more  a  proof  that  we  are  not  thus 
related,  or  that  our  relations  to  them  are  not  important  to  us, 
than  the  ignorance  of  a  child  concerning  the  various  parts  of  a 
country  of  which  he  is  a  native  proves,  that  he  bears  no  rela^ 
tion  to  his  unknown  feUow-citizens.  The  day  may  arrive  to 
some  or  other  of  such  children, — ^it  is  continually  aTriving  to 
many  such  children, — ^in  which  they  not  only  become  acquaint* 
ed  with  these  fellow-citizens  before  unknown,  and  many  of  their 
interests,  but  actually  exert  an  important  influence  in  conducts 
ing  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effectuate  extensive  and  per- 
manent happiness.  We,  for  aught  that  appears,  may  here- 
after possess  a  knowledge  of  distant  worlds  resembling  this, 
and  may  exert  a  similar  influence  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  inhabited. 

This  great  work  of  God  is  one  work  ;  and  the  Scriptures  in- 
form us  that  it  is  perfect.  All  the  parts  are  parts  of  one 
whole,  and  are  necessary  to  its  perfection.  A  reason  exists  for 
the  creation  of  every  atom,  and  much  more  for  that  of  every 
intelligent  being,  his  attributes,  actions,  and  destiny.  To  this 
whole  we  are  so  related,  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  Serip- 
tiires,  that  we  may  have  a  real  and  useful  influence  in  its  well 
being,  and  they  have  directly  taught  us  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  to  act  for  this  purpose.  At  the  same  time  th^  ako 
inform  us,  that  in  contributing  to  it  we  direcdy  promote  our 
own  highest  happiness. 

That  all  this  is  certainly  true,  and  a  truth  of  immeasurable 
importance  with  regard  to  our  escape  from  hell  and  our  admis^ 
sion  to  heaven,  if  there  is  a  heaven  or  a  hell,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt.  That  we  should  so  act  here  as  to  be  received  into 
heaven  when  we  leave  this  world ;  that  we  should  so  live  beie 
as  to  live  there ;  be  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  to  their  num- 
ber and  society,  useftd  to  the  promotion  of  their  happiness,  and 
be  able  and  disposed  to  harmonize  in  their  divine  employ- 
ments, so  as  to  become  blessings  and  not  nuisances,  eveiy  man 
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will  readily  tdmit     That  all  this  may  foe  readily  applied  to 
other  worlds  cannot  be  questioned. 

But  philosophy  can  direct  us  to.  no  conduct  which  will  foe 
useful  to  this  purpose.  Yet  the  purpose  itself  is  profoafoly  of 
more  importance  than  any  other,  and  may  not  improfoafoly  in- 
volve all  that  is  important  to  us. 

V.  Season  knows  nothing  concerning  our  ownjiiiure  state, 

I  readily  acknowledge,  that  reason  can  supply  arguments,  of 
sufficient  weight  to  render  our  future  existence  profoafole ;  fout 
this  profoafoility  is  not  knowledge.  Of  the  manner  of  foeing,  of 
the  circumstances,  of  the  residence,  jo£  the  society  which  may 
be  found  there,  reason  is  absolutdy  ignorant.  It  cannot  tell 
whether  it  will  foe  happy  or  miserafole.  If  we  are  to  foe  happy, 
it  knows  not  the  kind  nor  degree  of  happiness,  nor  the  means 
by  which  it  may  be  secured,  nor  the  duration  through  which  it 
will  extend. 

A  single  act  of  ours  in  the  beginning  of  our  present  life  has 
often,  perhaps  usually,  a  controlling  influence  overall  our  earthly 
destiny.  Such  an  act  determines  what  shall  foe  our  education ; 
what  our  profession  in  life ;  what  our  character,  our  useful^ 
Hess,  our  enjoyments.  By  a  fair  analogy,  the  conduct  of  the 
l^resent  life  may  foe  concluded  to  have  a  decisive  influence  on 
our  whole  future  state  thoughout  eternity.  It  is,  therefore^ 
of  immeasuraUe  importance  to  us,  that  we  should  know  how 
to  act  in  sudi  a  manner  here  as  to  make  our  eternal  existence 
desirafole. 

But  on  this  subject  reason  can  give  us  no  satisfaction.  As 
it  cannot  comprehend  the  nature  nor  designs  of  God,  it  cannot 
tell  what  he  will  demand  or  accept.  As  it  understands  our 
own  nature  very  imperfectly,  it  is  whoUy  unable  to  divine  what 
we  can  do,  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  the  moral  nature,  deserts, 
and  reward  of  what  we  actually  do.  What  a  blind  miserafole 
guide  is  reason,  then,  with  regard  to  our  ftiture  foeing ;  and 
yet  in  our  future  foeing  all  our  important  interests  lie,  except 
preparing  ourselves  for  it  in  the  present  life. 
<    If  the  observations  made  in  the  present  discourse  are  ad« 


jig^^^e4();^,be.jHfi)(i  U  wiU,  I  pr^uniei  be  cuaiocNfed^ilhstitltt  ddo*- 
t^^,^  th^  t^^t, is  established.  :  ■-  ;  ■.  ti .  ni:-  >  ><!}  liioit 
,f  ;|1^  hAfi  l^^D  no  part  of  my  desiga  to  detecmiBBi  naAhi-pDcei^ 
sion^how  far  Toaaon.b  able  to  proceed  in  iavestigaimgUsKisefiei 
i:al  subjects  which  I  have  mentioned*  To  do  tfais^^in^pdl^htf 
particulars,  would  demand  yolume$.  The  object  which  I  ftiavier 
wished  to  cQippass  in  this  discourse,  is  to  show  wliat  is  the 
amount,  the  sum. of  all  the  possible  attainm/enta 'of  reason  op 
philosophy,  with,  respect  to  the  momentous  subjects  ii^hiichhiiye 
been  mentioned.  This,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  has  beeei  prorved' 
to  be  the  following : —  ;  • 

That  in  some  of  them  it  is  wholly  ignorant ;  and  in  all  is  so* 
imperfectly  informed,  as  to  be  lost  in  uncertainty,  and  fovced 
to  tely  on  conjecture. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  whole  subject,  taken  in  a  single- 
view,  whiph  I  have  wished  to  press  upon  your  minds^      ■       i.-. 

Infidels,  and  especially  young  men  who  are  infidels,  .are 
prone  to  be  satisfied  with  their  situation  and  their  proq)ect8, 
without  even  so  much  as  inquiring  whether  they  have  any  so- 
lid ground  for  their  satisfaction.  Nor  is  this  unhappy  pro- 
pensity confined  to  infidels  only,  or  to  young  men.  Multi- 
tudes, who  consider  themselves  as  Christians ;  thousands,  nay 
millions,  and  a  great  number  of  them  mature  in  years,  and  not 
a  sniall  number  exhibiting,  in  other  respects,  sobriety  andgodd 
sense,  are  accustomed  to  inquire  very  little,. if  at  aU^  concent 
ing  the  fotmdation  of  their  hopes  of  future  happiness.  ;  Can 
this  conduct  consist  with  common  sense?  is  it  not  a  strong- ^ 
specimen  of  delirium  to  hazard  the  soul  on  mere  uncertainty  ?/ 
Can  it  be  wisdom,  can  it  be  common  sense  to  launch  into  tlie 
ocean  of  eternity  upon  a  plank  ? 

The  only  manner  in  which  reason  can  argue  or  conclude 
concerning  the  momentous  subject  o£  this  discourse,  is  by  anal- 
ogy founded  on  experience.     But  what  is  the  experience^  and   : 
where  is  the  analogy  which  in  this  case  will  enable  us  to  argue  < 
at  all,  or  to  arrive  at  conclusions  on  which  we  can  rest  with  a 
hope  ?     Can  we  say  that  the  self-existent,  independent,  omni- . 
present,  almighty,  all-knowing  Jehovah  is  so  much'  like  man, 
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nbb  iB<a  nrbnn^  and  the  son  of  man,  who  is  but  a  worm,  that 
from  the  character  and  actions  c(  men  we  may  safely  conclude 
eansefidng  his  character  and  actions,  or  determine,  from  what 
mes  mij^  be  expected  to  do,  what  will  be  done  by  him  ?  Can 
wejfiUppose  die  plans  and  the  designs  of  a  being,  who  sees  from 
the.  beginning  to  the  end,  whose  plans  are  formed  for  the  inte- 
rests .of  one  immense  and  eternal  empire,  can  resemble  the 
Tiewr  and  purposes^  of  beings  who  are  of  yesterday  ? 

We  are  prone  to  recline  upon  the  divine  mercy,  very  loose- 
ly examined,  and  very  imperfectly  understood.  Look  at  the 
events  of  this  world ;  at  the  providence,  and  at  the  actions  of 
God  liimself.  Certainly  it  is  safer  to  derive  our  analogies  from 
his  actions  than  from  our  own.  That  he  should  act  like  him- 
self is  rationally  believed ;  that  he  should  act  as  we  do  isimpos- 
fflble.  Look  at  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence,  of  the  famine,  the 
earthquake,  and  the  volcano.  Ijook  at  the  far  more  terrible 
ravages  of  war.  All  these  exist  during  our  day  of  trial.  Do 
they  ftimish  us  with  a  single  hope  of  mercy  from  the  same 
God  in  our  day  <rf  reward  ?  Will  not  he,  who  does  such  ter- 
rible things  in  righteousness  here,  prove  a  consuming  fire  to 
sinners  beyond  the  grave  ?  Is  there  not  unanswerable  rea- 
soning contained  in  that  text,  ^^  If  these  things  are  done  in  the 
"  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?^ 

When  we  apply  our  analogical  reasoning  to  the  great  uni- 
verse a&d  to  a  friture  state,  is  it  not  equally  lame  ?  What  is 
there  in  this  world,  which  we  know  to  be  resembled  by  any 
thing  in  that  ?  What  in  eternity  similar  to  that  which  now 
exists  ?  Who  can  teU,  by  the  force  of  his  own  reason,  what 
will  be  the  conditions  of  his  acceptance,  and  the  proper  pre- 
paration for  happiness  in  the  world  unseen  ?  Who  can  satis- 
fy himself  what  will  be  the  influence  of  a  single  doctrine  be- 
lieved, a^  disposition  fixed,  a  habit  formed,  a  course  of  conduct 
pursued?  Every  at-lion  of  ours,  of  course  every  principle, 
and  much  more,  every  hope  may  plainly  be  connected  with  an 
endleas' chain  of  consequences.  A  single  volition  may  make  all 
these  consequences  widely  different  from  what  they  otherwise 
would  be.  The  determination  of  Washington  to  accept  the 
command  of  the  revolutionary  army  has  materially  changed 
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the  world,  not  only  throughout  the  present,  but  throughout  all 
fiucceeding  generations.  The  cordial  determination  of  a  Chris« 
tian  to  believe  and  obey  will,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  make 
«n  incomprehensible  change  in  him  and  his  destination  through- 
out eternity.  The  change,  wrought  by  a  single  act,  may  at 
iirst  be  smi^  ;  yet  it  may  gradually  become  greater  and  great- 
^r^  until  it  shall  become  immeasurable.  But  we  know  not 
God ;  we  know  not  ourselves ;  we  know  hot  another  state  of 
existence,  in  any  such  manner,  as  to  establish  one  rational  ex- 
pectation of  future  good.  We  have  no  premises  on  which  we 
can  rest,  and  can  come  to  no  safe  conclusions.  The  soul  is  here 
ventured  in  the  dark,  and  is  not  able  even  to  grope  its  way. 
It  knows  not  whither  it  is  going.  If  it  did,  it  could  not  pos-^ 
sibly  find  the  path  which  leads  to  the  place  of  its  destination. 
What  rational  man  can  possibly  be  willing  to  live  and  die,  in 
such  uncertainty,  in  a  case  incomprehensibly  momentous  ? 
Who  can  be  willing  to  hazard  eternity  upon  the  toss  of  a  die  ? 
Who,  much  more  deliriously,  can  venture  this  immense  object 
upon  the  casual  conclusions  of  infidel  philosophy  P 
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irhb  is'a  nrcmn^  and  the  son  of  man,  who  is  bat  a  wonn,  that 
from  the  character  and  actions  (^men  we  may  safefy  conclude 
coneeiniiiig  his  character  and  actions,  or  determine,  irom  what 
menmigfat  beexpected  todo,  whttwill  be  done  by  him  ?  Can 
we  suj^se  the  plans  and  the  designs  of  a  being,  who  sees  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  whose  plans  are  formed  for  the  into* 
rests  of  one  immense  and  eternal  empire,  can  resemble  the 
views  and  purposes^  of  beings  who  are  of  yesterday  ? 

We  are  prone  to  recline  upon  the  divine  mercy,  very  loose- 
ly examined,  and  very  imperfectly  understood.  Look  at  the 
events  of  this  world ;  at  the  providence,  and  at  the  actions  of 
God  liimself.  Certainly  it  is  safer  to  derive  our  analogies  from 
his  actions  than  from  our  own.  That  he  should  act  like  him- 
self is  rationally  believed ;  that  he  should  act  as  we  do  is  impos- 
sible. Look  at  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence,  of  the  famine,  the 
earthquake,  and  the  volcano.  Ijook  at  the  far  more  terrible 
ravages  of  war.  All  these  exist  during  our  day  of  trial.  Do 
they  frnmish  us  with  a  single  hope  of  mercy  from  the  same 
God  in  our  day  of  reward  ?  Will  not  he,  who  does  such  ter- 
rible things  in  righteousness  here,  prove  a  consuming  fire  to 
sinners  beyond  the  grave  ?  Is  there  not  unanswerable  rea- 
soning contained  in  that  text,  ^^  If  these  things  are  done  in  the 
"  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?'^ 

When  we  apply  our  analogical  reasoning  to  the  great  uni- 
verse and  to  a  friture  state,  is  it  not  equally  lame  ?  What  is 
there  in  this  world,  which  we  know  to  be  resembled  by  any 
thii^  in  that  ?  What  in  eternity  similar  to  that  which  now 
exists  ?  Who  can  tell,  by  the  force  of  his  own  reason,  what 
wiU  be  the  conditions  of  his  acceptance,  and  the  proper  pre- 
paration for  happiness  in  the  world  unseen  ?  Who  can  satis-' 
fy  himself  what  will  be  the  influence  of  a  single  doctrine  be- 
Ueved,  a^  disposition  fixed,  a  habit  formed,  a  course  of  conduct 
purtuedP  Every  action  of  ours,  of  course  every  principle, 
and  much  more,  every  hope  may  plainly  be  connected  with  an 
enHeuAaan  of  consequences.  A  single  volition  may  make  all 
these  oonsequoices  widely  different  from  what  they  otherwise 
would  be.  The  determination  of  Washington  to  accept  the 
command  of  the  revolutionary  army  has  materially  changed 
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what  worship  shall  I  appear  ?  What  testimonies  of  reverence, 
submission,  and  adoration,  shall  I  exhibit,  that  I  may  be  ac- 
cepted ?  ^  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt  offerings,  with 
^  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thou- 
'*  sands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall 
''  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my  transgressions ;  the  firuit  of  my 
"  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?'' 

In  these  most  pathetic  inquiries,  we  cannot  but  discern  an 
anxiety  intense,  a  distress  extreme,  about  a  subject  of  infinite 
moment.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  presented  with  a  total  ig- 
norance on  the  part  of  the  inquirer  concerning  the  proper  an- 
swer to  be  given, — a  state  of  absolute  perplexity,— of  terrible 

suspense ! 

The  answer  of  Balaam  is  not  less  remarkable.  Instead  of 
referring  Balak,  as  a  modem  infidel  would  have  done,  to  the 
light  of  nature,  and  the  decisions  of  philosophy,  he  directs  him 
immediately  to  revelation.  '^  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man, 
**  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee,  but 
"  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
«  thy  God  ?'' 

This  conversation  between  Balak  and  Balaam  seems  evident- 
ly to  have  taken  place  after  his  attempts  to  curse  Israel  were 
finished,  and,  of  course,  after  he  had  received  the  several  reve- 
lations recorded  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  When  Balaam  had 
come  to  Balak,  and  attempted  to  curse  the  tribes  of  Israel,  they 
were 'encamped  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  by  the  Jordan,  near 
Jericho  ;*  but  the  prophet  Micah  declares,  that  this  consulta- 
tion was  holden  from  Shittim,  the  place  of  their  last  encamp- 
ment, before  they  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  began  to  take  pos- 
session of  Canaan,  unto  Gilgal,  the  first  encampment  on  the 
other  side  of  that  river. -f-  In  other  words,  it  was  on  the  way 
from  Shittim  to  Gilgal  that  the  conversation  in  the  text  was 
holden.  It  was,  therefore,  subsequent  to  these  revelations. 
As  the  revelations  were  known  to  Balak  as  well  as  to  Balaam, 
the  prophet  knew  that  the  language  which  he  here  uses  would 

*  See  Numbers  xzii.  1.  and  33—46.' 

t  Ibid,  xxziii.  xlix.  and  Joshua  y.  9.    .  .       ' 
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be  peifecdy  understood  by  him ;  since  it  w«s  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  ph]:aseology  which  he  had  often  used  before ;— rsuch  as, 
f <  God  shall  speak  ;**"  and  ^'  The.  words  which  he  shall  put  into 
^^  my  mouth.''^  Nay,  he  had  used  the  same  phraseology  with 
that  adopted  in  the  text.  ^^  Peradventure  the  Lord  will  come 
"  to  meet  me ;  and  whatsoever  he  showeth  me  I  will  tell  thee.*" 
This,  in  his  subsequent  apology,  he  explains  by  the  phrase, 
"  All  that  the  Lord  speaketh.*"  *  For  God  to  show,  therefore, 
Balaam  being  his  own  expositor,  is  the  same  as  for  God  to 
^speak. 

.  In  a  similar  manner  Job,  when  declaring  a  revelation  from 
God  concerning  the  nature  of  wisdom.  Chap,  xxviii.  27  and 
28,  says,  ^^  Then  he  did  see  it  and  declare  it ;  yea,  he  pre- 
<^  pared  it  and  searched  it  out.""  And  unto  man  he  said,  ^^  The 
^^  fear  of  the  Lord  that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is 
*^  understanding.^  Without  a  reasonable  question,  th^efore, 
Balaam  declared  these  duties  of  man  to  have  been  immediately 
revealed  by  his  Maker. 

The  revelation  to  which  Balak  was  here  referred,  was  not 
improbably  found  in  that  series  of  communications  whence 
Abimelech,  Laban,  Pharaoh,  Melchisedek,  Job,  his  three 
fiiends,  and  others  derived  the  knowledge  of  their  duty,  and  the 
means  of  their  salvation.  As  this  prince  was  the  descendant  o£ 
Lot,  he  could  not  well  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  revelationa 
made  to  him,  nor  of  those  so  often  made  to  Abraham,  while 
Lot  was  a  member  of  his  family. 

In  the  text  thus  explained,  are  clearly  taught  the  following 
doctrines : — 

I.  Mankind,  without  revelation,  know  not  what  worship  God 
will  accept,  or  whether  he  will  accept  any. 
.    II.  They  are  unacquainted  with  any  means  of  expiating 
sin. 

I.  Mankind,  taithotU  revelation,  know  not  whatworship  God 
w0  accq}t,  or  whether  he  wiO  accept  any. 

All  mankind,  without  revelation,  are  precisely  in  the  condi- 

*  See  Numbers  zxiiL  3.  and  xxvi.    "" 
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tionof  Balak;  equally  interested;  equally  ignorant;  and,  if 
^eariously  attentive  to  their  situation,  must  be  equally  ansioua 
and  alaarmed.     In  support  of  this  propodtion  I  ohnarfe  geae^ 
rally,  that  every  sober  man  must,  with  absohite  certainty^  dis- 
cern that  he  is  a  smner ;  that  his  worship,  therefore,  must  pvov 
ceed  from  a  sinful  heart,  and  must  of  course  be  sinful  woTsh^;*^ 
and,  by  irresistible  consequence,  that  it  cannot  be  accepted  by' 
a  hdy  God.     This  observation  no  man  in  the  exercise  of  eMU-.' 
mon  sense  will  deny.     Openly  before  mankind  he  may  feAmjpB- 
contradict  it ;  but  in  his  closet,  and  to  himself,  while  emptey^^ 
in  serious  thought,  this  would  be  impossible.     Men  ittay  in* 
deed  escape,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  &om  a  conviction  of 
their  guilt,  and  evade  the  painful  consequences  which  flaw 
from  the  acknowledgment  of  it.     This  may  be  done  by  a  series 
of  efforts  to  establish  in  their  minds  opinions,  which,  by  theix* 
influence,  particularly  sooth  the  conscience,  and  lead  the  un- 
derstanding away  from  the  subject.     It  may  also  be  done  inm 
mere  inattention,  when  long  and  habitually  continued,  and 
changed  gradually  into  an  entire  forgetfrilness  of  the  sufcgect. 
But  the  denial  of  our  sinfulness  can  never  be  the  direct  result 
of  ccmsideration  or  conviction. 

If  we  are  sinners,  it  follows  irresistibly  that  all  our  moral 
actions  are  sinful.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  our  worshipy^-r^ 
a  service  in  which,  if  in  any  thing,  purity  of  character  is  alK 
solutely  demanded.  If  our  worship  is  sinful,  nothing  ia  moie 
certain  than  that  it  cannot  be  acceptable  to  God. 

The  doctrine  thus  exhibited  by  reason  with  unanswerable 
evidence,  is,  in  a  very  forcible  and  satisfactory  manner,  declar-' 
ed  by  the  Psalmist.  "  There  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  that 
^^  thou  mayest  be  feared ;""  and  again,  ^^  Let  Israel  hope  in 
^^  the  Lord;  for  with  the  Lord  there  is  mercy,  and  with-  hitt 
^^  there  is  plenteous  redemption.'"  The  former  of  these  deda^ 
rations  may  be  thus  paraphrased :  ^'  Thou  art  a  forgiving  Gody 
*^  and  mayest  therefore  be  feared  or  worshipped.  If  this  were 
<^  not  thy  character,  worship  could  never  be  presented  to  thee 
^^  with  a  possibility  of  acceptance.^^  The  latter  passage  may 
be  paraphrased  in  this  manner :  ^^  Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord, 
^^  because  he  is  a  merciful  God,  and  has  provided  for  n^^jkind 
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*'  a  redemption  amply  sufficient  for  the  forgiveness  of  their 
<<  sins^  and  the  acceptance  of  their  souls.  Otherwise  there 
'^  could  have  been  no  acceptance,  and  of  course  no  hope.'' 

But  of  the  forgiveness  of  God,  the  Gentiles  knew,  and  could 
Imow,  nothing.  Hence  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  devise 
any  worship  which  he  would  accept,  or  of  the  acceptance  of 
^hich  they  cotild  form  a  rational  hope. 

Still  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Gentiles  did,  in  fact, 
entertain  indistinct,  obscure,  and  doubtful  hopes  of  the  favour, 
not  indeed  of  Jehovah,  whom  they  knew  not,  but  of  the  goda 
whom  they  worshipped,  and  who,  being  themselves  morally 
impure,  might  not  unnaturally  be  expected  to  be  unsolicitous 
omceming  the  absolute  purity  of  their  worshippers.  With 
these  apprehensions  they  performed  various  religious  services, 
which  they  hoped  Would  be  acceptable  to  their  deities.  As 
these  are  the  amount  of  all  the  religious  worship  ever  devised 
by  mankind,  in  considering  them  we  shall  examine  whatever 
human  reason  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  of  this  nature,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  any  deity  whatever.  I 
say,  ^'  which  human  reason  has  thought  proper  to  adopt,''  be- 
cause I  entertain  not  a  single  doubt  that  even  these  services, 
instead  of  being  devised  by  reason,  were  either  relics  or  per* 
versions  of  the  worship  prescribed  by  ancient  revelation,  tra- 
ditionally and  imperfectly  gonveyed  down  to  those  by  whom, 
they  were  performed.     The 

First  of  these  modes  of  worship  was  prayer. 
Prayer,  I  acknowledge,  is  an  obvious  duty  of  natiural  reli- 
pon.  As  we  obtain  all  things  from  earthly  benefactors  by 
asking,  nature  itself  may  be  considered  as  dictating  this  mode 
of  obtaining  favour  from  God.  But  what  views  must  a  sober 
Gentile  form  concerning  his  own  prayers  ?  Were  his  mind 
spotless,  there  could  be  no  rational  cause  for  perplexity  or 
doubt.  But  he  is  a  sinner.  What,  then,  must  be  the  use  of 
prayer  to  him  ?  It  certainly  cannot  be  to  inform  God  of  what 
he  did  not  know  before.  An  omniscient  being  can  want  no 
information,  and  can  receive  none. 

It  cannot  be  to  change  either  him  or  his  purposes.     The 
immutability  of  both  fcNrbids  every  supposition  of  this  nature. 


if 
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The  first  and  great  use  of  this  religunis  sesran, 
which  it  can  be  efBcacious  to  no  valuable  end,  is  to 
supjrilialit,  and  make  him  a  more  proper  and  wortlij 
of  the  blessings  for  which  he  prays.  But  of  tbk  change- in 
their  proper  character  the  Gentiles  could  not  beeonraoaii. '  Of 
real  virtue  they  were  not  the  subjects,  and  did  not  kmnr^^is 
what  it  consisted.  But  it  could  not  be  increased  ia  dieMi  keC 
fore  it  began  to  exist.  To  a  discerning  Gentile,  tbtMBan^ 
prayer  must  seem  useless  ;  for  of  its  primary  use  he  musllMMre 
been  totally  ignorant. 

Equally  ignorant  must  such  a  Gentile  have  been  of  tlie  oidy^ 
remaining  motive  to  prayer,  the  hope  of  acceptance,  and  the 
consequent  attainment  of  blessings  from  Qod.  Sinfiil  praym 
could  furnish  no  such  hopes,  and  all  his  prayers  were  sinfU. 
Commands,  promises,  and  other  encouragements  to  prayer 
were  to  him  absolutely  unknown.  Whence,  then,  could  he 
derive  a  rational  expectation  of  receiving  any  blessings  as  as 
answer  to  his  prayers  ? 

From  these  observations  it  is  plain,  that  the  Gentiles  prayed 
from  tradition  and  custom,  and  not  from  a  conviction  of  the 
usefulness  of  this  duty  to  themselves,  nor  from  any  wcB 
grounded  hope  of  obtaining  in  this  manner  blessings  ftMt 
God.  Socrates  seems  to  have  considered  this  subject  with  care; 
and  concluded  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  Qod 
woul(1  accept  any  worship  from  man ;  or  if  he  would,  what  that 
worship  was. 

Secondly,  Praise  was  also  generally  offered  up  to  God  by  • 
the  Gentiles. 

The  same  difficulties  incumbered  this  service  which  attended':; 
prayer.     To  be  thankftd  to  God  for  the  blessings  which  w«-  -i 
receive  from  his  hands  is  certainly  a  dictate  of  natural  rdigioil>^:' 
not  less  obvious  than  any  other.     But  how  could  it  be  kn<yen(^  ' 
or  even  conjectured,  that  he  would  accept  this  service  from  «'* 
sinner,  polluted,  as  it  ever  must  be,  by  his  impure  character  •Pn  * 
What  arguments  can  even  now  be  devised  to  prove  that  this 
or  any  other  act  of  worship,  rendered  in  the  indulgence  of  thul^  ^ 
opposition  to  the  divine  character,  which  is  the  controlling  dift^^i 
position  of  a  sinful  heart,  can  be  acceptable  to  our  Maker  ?        -  J 
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jlilMi  xMkuvkaUBfiictytlMt  in  the  prayen  and  the  fasnuii  of 
tb^hOHliiteymt  leiet  ae  fiur  as  I  lemember  iteae  wkidi  I  hmv 
fmmi$titnBte'mrt  so  .patitiona  nor  thankagmnga  for  moral  good; 
They  ,ppaycd  and  retomed  thanks  extensiyely  fnr  natural  good; 
bml  raqr  gsMBcaUy  at  least,  if  not  uniTersally,  were  silent  with 
reapeet  tb  meral  good.  The  Grecian  philosophers,  as  a  body, 
absalisitly  denied,  diat  for  Uessings,  included  under  this  name, 
theynma  indebted  to  the  gods  at  all. 

Thirdly,  The  Gentiles  also  offered  sacrifices. 

These  were  embarrassed  by  all  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  mentioned,  and  by  many  others.  The  sacrifice  of  a  vic- 
tia  eoidd  be  nothing  to  God,  whose  are  the  cattle  on  a  thour 
sand  hills ;  nothing  while  living,  and  certainly  nothing  when 
dea4  and  consumed  by  fire,  or  even  by  the  worshipper.  To- 
sudi  gross  deities  as  those  of  the  Gentiles  they  might  seem,  in  ' 
thairi^  of  aneh  gross  minds,  to-be «  gratification.  To  Jeho- 
vah this  was  not  possible. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  evidently  sinful  to  put  a  victim  to 
death  tmless  with  a  known  command,  a  permission  of  the  Cre- 
ator.: But  neither  a  command  nor  a  permission  of  this  nature 
coiiU'be  known  to  a  Gentile.  The  institution  of  sacrifices,  re- 
vealed'to' Adam,  and  the  renewal  of  this  revelation  to  Noah, 
together  with  the  permission  to  eat  flesh,  were  absolutely  lost 
out'^  ef  the  knowledge  of  the  Gentile  nations.  Hence  they 
couht  pCfoeive  no  right  which  they  had  to  the  life  of  a  victim, 
either  for  sacrifice  or  food ;  for  evidently  such  a  right  can  be 
dem^  oidy  fh>m  the  pleasure  of  the  Creator. 

From  the  gross  apprehension,  that  sacrifices  were  of  some 
valbe'to  God,  arose  among  the  Gentiles  the  scheme  of  render- 
ing ahein  more  acceptable  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  things 
which  diey  ofered.  To  this  scheme  the  text  strongly  alludes. 
«  Wdlt  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  ten 
^^  thowMttds  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  fbr' 
'*  nrjr>tniiBgtession;  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  rhy'  ' 
'^  sdvlP^r*  'Hence  were  derived  the  hecatombs  of  the*  Gentileii^  ' 
at  laiga,  ftheiv  golden  statues,  their  oblations  of  gems,  ridi  vest^ 
mentaj^iomttsejand  other  things,  which  were  peculiarly  expen- 
sive.     Henda  Ihe  Carthaginians,  Mexicans,  and  Peruvian[^'b&' 
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fered  up  hundreds  and  thousands  of  human  victims,  the  no- 
blest and  brightest  of  their  young  men,  and  even  their  young 
children.  Hence,  in  a  word,  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
throughout  the  whole  heathen  world.  The  oblation  of  inani- 
mate substances  was  attended  with  most  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  mentioned  above ;  and  that  of  hiunan  victims, 
while  it  was  accompanied  by  all  these,  was  also  an  unnatural 
and  most  aggravated  sin.  Instead,  therefore,  of  rendering  the 
worshipper  acceptable  to  God,  they  only  increased  his  guilt 
and  the  severity  of  his  condemnation.  At  the  same  time  they 
proved,  like  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  text,  that  those  who 
presented  their  oblations,  were  in  their  own  view  sinners  against 
him ;  and  that  they  were  labouring  to  expiate  their  sins,  to 
appease  his  anger,  to  avert  the  pimishment  which  they  dreaded, 
and  if  possible,  to  obtain  an  interest  in  his  favour.  Nor  did 
the  same  things  prove  in  a  less  decisive  manner  that  the  sup- 
pliants, like  Balak,  knew  not  how  to  perform  this  indispensable 
service,  and  were  labouring  absolutely  in  vain. 

Fourthly,  Another  mode  of  Gentile  worship  was  ablution. 

Ablutions  were  practised  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
Gentile  world,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  with  entire  confidence  in 
their  purifying  efficacy.  For  this  end  some  waters  were  occa- 
sionally consecrated  \  while  others  were  pronounced  perma- 
nently  holy.  Such  were  the  Nile,  the  Kristna,  and  the  Ganges. 
In  the  nature  of  these  waters  sometimes,  and  sometimes  in  the 
manner  of  using  them,  it  was  supposed  there  was  a  power  to 
cleanse  the  soul  from  sin.  Probably  this  dreaming  supposi- 
tion grew  out  of  another,  equally  visionary,  found  extensively  in 
the  ancient  philosophy,  that  sin  was  an  attribute  of  matter,  and 
not  of  mind. 

We  who  know  that  sin  is  seated  only  in  Ihe  affections  and 
volitions  of  the  mind,  see  what  they  did  not,  and  could  not  see, 
that  ablutions,  except  when  they  are  intended  to  be  mere  sym- 
bols, are  perfectly  unmeaning  and  useless ;  and  only  wonder 
that  any  of  the  human  race  could  ever  attribute  to  them  any 
other  character. 

Fifthly,  Another  act  of  worship  among  the  Gentiles  was 
penance. 
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Penance  is  a  voluntary  affliction  of  the  body^  or  of  the  mind, 
or  of  both,  which  was  expected  to  become  an  atonement  for  sin. 
No  service,  intended  to  be  religious,  was  ever  more  useless. 
Nothing  can  be  of  any  value,  in  the  moral  sense,  which  does 
not  make  the  mind  better.     But  no  such  melioration  was  even 
thought  of,  much  less  accomplished,  by  any  penance  adopted 
by  the  Gentiles.     Self-righteousness  was  increased  by  it  often ; 
virtue  never.     The  devotee  became  more  vain  and  proud  of 
his  religious   character,  and    felt  satisfied,  not  only  that  he 
was  now  safe  firom  the  punishment  of  his  former  sins,  but 
that  at  any  future  period  he  might  in  the  same  manner  acquire  . 
the  same  safety. 

From  these  observations  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  evident,  that., 
the  Gentiles,  or,  in  other  words,  all  mankind  who  are  not  pos-^ 
sessed  of  revelation,  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  any  worship 
which  can  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  equally  ignorant  whether 
he  will  accept  any  worship. 

II.  Mankind,  in  these  circumstances,  are  ignorant  of  any 
means  of  expiating  sin. 

All  mankind  are  sinners  :  they  have  broken  the  law  of  God, 
and  are  condemned  by  him.     By  works  of  law,  therefore,  no 
flesh  can  be  justified  in  his  sight.     Hence  it  is  certain,  that  if. 
we  are  ever  accepted  by  our  Maker,  it  must  be  on  the  ground 
of  pardon  only. 

But  the  law  of  God  knows  nothing  of  pardon.     Its  only, 
sentence  upon  transgressors  is  that  of  condemnation.     Thiflr 
sentence  is  wrought  in  the  very  nature  of  law,  not  only  in  the 
divine  law,  but  in  every  other  which  has  been,  or  can  be  made. 
Every  law  speaks,  only  to  command  and  to  compd ;  a^d  it$ 
only  means  of  compulsion  are  its  penalties,  denounced  against 
transgressors.     Without  a  penalty,  therefore,  it  would  cea80. 
to  be  a  law,  and  would  become  mere  advice.     But  pardon  is  ^ 
remission  of  this  penalty.     Should  the  law  pardon  the  tran$-i 
gressor  without. an  atonement,  the  penalty  would  be  remitted, 
without  any  cause  or  consideration.     Its  sanctions  would,  ofr 
course,  be  unmeaning  threats,  never  de3igned  to  be  e^^ecutfed ) 
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sounds  without  sense ;  something  in  appearance,  but  in  reality 
nothing. 

To  these  observations  it  may  not  improbably  be  answered, 
that  repentance  is  a  consideration  upon  which  the  law  of  God 
may  with  propriety  pardon  the  transgressor.  This  undoubt- 
edly is  the  great  foundation  of  hope  to  all  men,  who  expect  to 
escape  punishment  without  an  expiation  of  their  sins.  To  those 
who  indulge  this  hope,  the  following  considerations  may  with 
propriety  be  addressed : — 

First,  The  law  specifies  no  such  considerations.  This  ob- 
senration  is,  I  acknowledge,  directly  applied  to  those  to  whom 
the  law  has  been  communicated.  Had  God  intended  to  accept 
those  who  had  violated  his  law  on  the  condition  of  repentance, 
it  is  incredible  that  this  most  interesting  design  should  not  be 
mentioned,  or  remotely  hinted,  in  the  law  itself.  That  it  is  not, 
every  person  who  reads  his  Bible  perfectly  knows.  On  the 
contrary,  the  law  itself  says,  ^^  The  soul  that  sinneth,  shall 

die ;  ^  and  "  Cursed  is  every  one,  that  continueth  not  in  all 

things,  written  in  the  law,  to  do  them.**^  If  any  declarations 
can  forbid  every  hope  of  salvation  derived  from  this  source,  it 
is  forbidden  by  these. 

Secondly,  If  the  law  announced  pardon  on  this  ground,  it 
would  threaten  its  punishment,  not  to  transgression,  but  to  im- 
penitence. Its  language  would  be,  ^^  The  soul  that  sinneth, 
^'  shall  die ;  but  if  it  repent,  it  shall  live.''  The  pimishment, 
therefore,  would  rest  only  on  the  impenitent ;  and  their 
impenitence  would  be  the  only  crime  for  which  they  were 
punished. 

Thirdly,  That  conduct  which  the  law  originally  intends  to 
punish,  is  in  its  own  view  that  which  itself  considers  as  the 
crime.  This,  I  suppose,  will  not  be  denied ;  for  what  else 
does  any  law  pimish  besides  that  which  itself  considers  as  the 
crime.  But  in  this  case  the  conduct  punished  is  impenitence. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  only  thing  which  the  law,  in  the  case 
supposed,  would  consider  as  the  crime.  The  violations  of  its 
precepts  would  not  be  considered  as  crimes,  because  they  were 
not  the  things  punished. 
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Fourthly,  That  which  the  law  itself  considers  as  the  crime, 
is  the  only  thing  which  those,  who  are  subject  to  it,  are  bound 
to  regard  in  this  manner. 

No  subject  is  bound  to  consider  any  thing  as  criminal  in  his 
own  conduct,  except  that  which  his  lawful  sovereign  pronounced 
to  be  of  this  nature.  But  the  only  things,  of  which  any  inteL 
ligent  beings  can  repent,  are  crimes ;  that  is,  such  conduct  as 
the  penitent  himself  apprehends  to  be  criminal.  In  the  phy- 
sical sense  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  else  should  be  re- 
pented of.  In  the  case  supposed,  therefore,  as  the  violation  of 
the  law  is  not  by  itself  considered  as  the  crime,  because  it  is 
not  punished ;  and  as  the  subject  cannot  regard  any  thing  as 
a  crime  but  that  which  the  law  has  made  such,  it  is  physically 
impossible  that  he  should  repent  of  this  violation.  But  it  can 
never  be  a  crime  not  to  do  that  which  is  physically  impossible. 
The  impenitence  of  the  transgressor,  therefore,  cannot,  in  this 
case,  be  criminal. 

Fifthly,  If  the  repentance  is  supposed  to  be  perfect,  the 
scheme  is  vain ;  for  no  such  repentance  was  ever  found  in  man. 

Sixthly,  If  the  repentance  is  not  to  be  followed  by  addi- 
tional sins,  the  scheme  is  vain. 

There  never  was  a  repentance  in  man,  unless  it  was  the  last 
moral  act  of  his  life,  which  was  not  followed  by  sin.  There 
never  was  a  period  in  the  life  of  any  man,  extended  through  a 
single  hour,  in  which  he  loved  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  his 
neighbour  as  himself. 

Seventhly,  Imperfect  repentance  is  sinfiil  in  itself,  and  can 
never  recommend  the  penitent  to  the  favour  of  God,  nor  be- 
come a  foimdation  for  his  exemption  from  punishment. 

EightMy,  If  the  repentance  be  followed  by  sin,  the  subject 
of  it  wiU  go  to  the  judgment  with  sins  unrepented  of;  and  will 
die  possessed,  partially  at  least,  of  the  character  of  an  im- 
penitent. 

What  hope  can  such  a  man  rationally  form  of  acceptance 
with  Him,  in  whose  sight  the  heavens  are  unclean,  and  who  is 
of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  miquity  ? 

The  supposition,  therefore,  that  mankind  will  be  accepted 
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on  t^e  ground  of  repentance  is  a  mere,  presumption,  contra- 
^cted  by  all  evidence,  and  unsupported  by  any. 

In  Romans  iii.  25,  26,  St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  '^  God  had 
\  set  forth  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood, 
to  declare  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the 
"  justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus.'*'  Had  Christ,  therefore, 
not  been  set  forth  as  such  a  propitiation,  God  would  not  have 
been  just,  if  he  had  justified  mankind.     To  his  declaration, 
reason,  however  reluctantly,  subjoins  her  Amen.     If  the  law 
of  God  is,  like  his  character,  perfect,  he  cannot  possibly  con- 
sent that  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  it  should  pass  away,  whatever 
may  be  the  sacrifice,  until  all  be  fulfilled.     To  permit  this  law 
to  be  violated,  would  be  to  yield  his  character  and  his  govern- 
ment to  the  sins  of  men.     But  what  are  men  to  him  ?     All 
nations  before  him  are  nothing,  and  are  counted  unto  him  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity.     He  who  made  this  world  with  a 
word,  can  with  a  word  make  millions  more,  and  with  the  same 
absolute  ease.     He  who  replenished  it  with  inhabitants,  can 
people  those  millions  with  other  inhabitants,  unspeakably  wiser 
and  better  than  men,  by  a  single  command.     Were  this  world 
therefore,  and  all  which  it  contains,  blotted  out  of  existence, 
the  loss  to  him  would  be  nothing.     But  the  sacrifice  of  his  law 
would  be  a  sacrifice  of  his  character  and  government,  and  the 
loss  of  these  could  never  be  redeemed.     It  would  be  a  loss 
which  no  mind  but  his  could  comprehend,  and  for  which  the 
^^hole  universe  would  be  less  than  the  drop  of  the  bucket,  and 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance.     Such  a  sacrifice  cannot,  and 
will  not  be  made. 

That  the  Gientiles  were  without  any  means  of  expiating  their 
sins,  is  too  evident  from  what  has  been  said  to  need  any  far- 
ther discussion.  All  the  means  within  their  reach  have  been 
already  mentioned.  How  inadequate  these  were,  how  remote 
even  from  the  semblance  of  an  expiation,  need  not  be  any  fur- 
ther explained. 

Infidels  have  left  the  subject  exactly  as  they  found  it.  No 
means  of  atoning  for  sin  have  been  devised,  or  even  attempted, 
by  these  men.     Some  of  them  indeed  appear  to  have  expected 
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absolution  in  consequence  of  repentance.  Beyond  this  they 
have  devised  nothing.  Many  of  them,  to'  avoid,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  desperation  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  their  de- 
nial of  the  Scriptures,  have  retreated  from  absurdity  to  absur- 
dity, with  the  hope  of  finding  ease  and  quiet,  merely  by  retir- 
ing farther  and  farther  from  the  truth.  Of  these,  some  have 
denied  the  existence  of  God ;  others,  his  character ;  and  others, 
his  providence.  A  multitude  have  declared,  that  there  is  no 
future  state  of  being,  and  have  thus  taken  their  final  refuge  in 
annihilation.  ^^  Death  an  eternal  sleep,*"  was  not  written  on 
the  gates  of  French  cemetries,  until  long  after  it  had  been  many 
times  reiterated  in  the  books  of  infidel  philosophers ;  and  the 
national  convention  of  France  did  nothing  more  than  echo  back 
the  hollow  miurmur  from  the  catacombs  of  infidelity. 

Worship,  infidels  have  never  rendered  to  their  Maker,  at 
least  to  the  eye  of  man.  A  feeble  attempt  to  institute  a  ser- 
vice, so  plainly  demanded  of  our  race  by  the  character  of  our 
Creator,  and  the  relations  existing  between  him  and  us,  was  a 
few  years  since  made  in  the  city  of  London;  and  a  man,  re- 
commended to  those  who  made  it,  by  his  notorious  apostacy 
from  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Christian  ministry,  was 
employed  to  conduct  it.  A  house  was  hired,  and  a  congrega- 
tion gathered.  For  a  few  weeks  they  were  induced,  by  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  to  be  present.  After  this,  they  gradually 
fell  o£P;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  most  of  them  appear- 
ed no  more.  Two  or  three  families,  only,  persevered  through 
the  year,  for  which  the  building  had  been  hired.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  only  public  worship  in  which  in  infidels  are  known 
ever  to  have  engaged.  How  flaming  a  proof  is  here  furnished, 
that  the  professsd  object  of  their  worship  has  no  place  in  their 
affections. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  appears  to  have  possessed 
a  more  serious  cast  of  mind,  and  a  better  character  than  any 
of  those  who  have  borne  this  name,  has  indeed  told  us  that  the 
best  worship  of  God  is  piety,  united  with. virtue.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  piety,  joined  with  virtue,  or,  to  use  language 
more  explicit,  that  evangelical  virtue,  or  supreme  love  to  God, 
united  with  disinterested  good  will  to  man,  is  the  substance 
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and  the  8oul  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  rational  baiiigB.  :  •  Be- 
side this,  there  is  no  piety,  and  no  virtue.  But  it  i»,tlBiae  to 
say,  unless  in  a  figurative  sense,  that  this  personal  jcbaractar  is 
worshipping  God  at  all.  Worship  is  always  the  exercise  of 
the  mind,  and  does  not  consist  in  mere  qualities,  but  in  the 
exercise  of  them.  Worship  consists  in  prayer,  in  praise,  asad 
in  hearing  and  embracing,  cordially  and  reverentially,  the  word 
of  God,  and  in  the  celebration  of  any  other  religious  ordinan- 
ces, which  he  has  at  any  time  instituted  for  the  worshippers. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  quietism  sliould 
be  worship. 

There  are  two  insuperable  objections  against  this  aphorism 
of  Lord  Herbert.  The  first  is  the  absolute  indefiniteness  of 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
word  in  the  English  language  which  is  used  in  a  more  inde- 
finite manner  than  virtue.  Piety,  though  a  less  variable  term, 
is  still  used  in  many  difierent  senses.  It  is,  therefore,  impos- 
sible for  any  person  to  determine,  without  a  minute  definition, 
what  this  specious  declaration  intends. 

The  other  objection  is,  that  the  author  plainly  intends  to  re- 
move out  of  use  all  ordinances  of  external  worship.  As  man 
is  constituted  and  habituated,  no  internal  worship  (if  this 
phraseology  be  permitted)  can  exist  in  the  world,  without  the 
continual  aid  of  that  which  is  external.  The  state  of  the  mind 
gives  unquestionably  its  whole  moral  character  to  all  eixtemal 
conduct ;  yet  it  is  itself  not  only  influenced,  but  absolutely 
preserved  or  destroyed  by  that  which  is  external.  He  who 
does  not  worship  externally,  will  soon  cease  to  worship  at  all. 
Lord  Herbert,  I  presume,  intended  by  this  very  doctrine  to 
exterminate,  as  far  as  might  be,  all  external  worship ;  and,  so 
far  as  his  disciples  have  been  concerned,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged has  been  but  too  successful. 

It  is,  however,  amply  sufficient  for  the  design  of  this  Dis- 
course  to  observe,  that  infidels  have  devised  nothing  with  re- 
spect to  this  subject.  This  maxim  of  Lord  Herbert,  when  re- 
duced to  an  intelligible  and  defensible  meaning,  is  taught  in 
the  Scriptures  with  infinitely  more  force  than  by  him,  or  any 
other  infidel  writer.     All  the  men  of  this  class  have  absolutely 
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i  of  adding  a  single  title  to  the  Scriptural  injunctions  on 
subject. 

^ith  respect  to  the  expiation  of  sin^  it  is  hardly  necessary 
werve,  that  infidels  do  not  even  make  any  pretensions  to 
knowledge  concerning  it.  They  appear,  with  a  single 
^  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  mere  course  of  events ; 
either  negligently  or  resolutely,  to  encounter  whatever 
;ers  and  difficulties  may  attend  their  own  future  well-being. 
k  negligence  is  stupidity ;  their  resolution,  frenzy ! 
single  remark  shall  conclude  the  Discourse.  It  is  this : 
ifidels,  by  forsaking  the  Scriptures,  have  reduced  them- 
es to  a  most  alarming  and  deplorable  condition, 
ifidels  are  not  only  sinners,  but  usually  at  least  are  pre- 
sent sinners.  Of  this  the  proof  is  complete.  To  say  that 
m  is  an  infidel,  is  to  say  proverbially,  that  he  is  destitute 
U  moral  excellence  both  in  principle  and  practice.  This 
seology  has  grown  into  use  merely  from  the  conduct  of 
els,  as  observed  by  the  common  eye  of  mankind.  In  such 
se  it  is  incredible  that  there  should  be  any  error.  What, 
,  is  to  become  of  these  men  ?  Like  others,  they  must  go 
le  grave,  and  to  the  judgment.  That  there  will  be  a  judg- 
t  and  a  retribution  after  we  leave  the  present  world,  has 
uniformly  believed  by  the  great  body  of  the  human  race 
rery  age  and  country,  and  under  the  influence  of  every 
d  system.  A  few  philosophers,  either  partially  or  wholly 
istical,  and  a  very  small  number  of  the  most  ignorant  and 
aded  tribes  of  African  savages,  have  on  the  one  hand  de- 
f  and  the  other  hand  been  ignorant  of  this  doctrine.  The 
il  is  a  gross  opposition — the  ignorance  a  gross  scandal — ^to 
an  reason. 

Hiat  account  will  these  men  give  of  themselves  to  their 
tor  ?  Look  into  the  progress  of  their  lives,  and  tell  me 
her  they  present  any  thing  which  He,  in  whose  sight  the 
ens  are  unclean,  can  be  imagined  to  regard  with  compla- 
Y ;  any  thing,  which  even  the  consciences  of  infidels  them- 
!S  can  review  with  comfort  ? 

*  there  be  a  final  judgment,  on  that  judgment  all  the  fu- 
good  of  man  is  suspended.     Immortal  being,  with  its 
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amazing  interests,  will  then  be  fixed ;  and  will  unquestiohably 
be  fixed  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  life  spent  in  the  present 
world.  The  soul  itself  will  here  be  finally  disposed  of;  and 
every  thing  which,  in  the  view  of  infidels,  as  well  as  of  other 
men,  pertains  to  its  welfare.  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?  is  a 
question  infinitely  interesting  to  every  child  of  Adam.  Who 
can  answer  this  question  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  doubt 
and  anguish,  and  give  peace  and  hope  ?  None  certainly,  be- 
side him  who  will  dispose  of  us  all  in  that  day  according  to  his 
own  pleasure.  That  God  will  do  what  he  pleases  with  us,  and 
every  thing  that  is  ours,  cannot  be  doubted  even  by  a  sot. 
What  this  will  be,  no  being  beside  himself  can  divine.  If  there 
is  hope  for  man,  for  guilty,  apostate  man,  it  has  never  been 
detected  by  the  human  mind.  How  can  it  be  detected,  unless 
we  can  follow  the  purposes  of  a  voluntary  being ;  and  looking 
directly  into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  soul,  see  them  as  they 
there  exist  ?  How  obviously  is  this  impossible  with  respect  to 
a  finite  being ;  a  man  like  ourselves,  known  to  us  by  a  thou- 
sand daily  communications  ?  How  mu(;h  more  evidently  is  it 
impossible  with  respect  to  God,  whose  ways  are  higher  than 
our  ways,  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth  ?  But  al- 
though it  is  impossible  for  us  to  discover  the  allotments  of  men 
beyond  the  grave,  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  God  will  regard 
with  favour  no  beings  but  those  with  whose  conduct  he  is 
pleased ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased  with 
sinners.  Infidels,  beyond  all  doubt,  are  sinners.  If  they  look 
at  all  into  their  minds  or  lives,  they  know  themselves  to  be 
sinners.  They  leave  the  world  in  the  character  of  sinners. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  objects  of  his  favour,  nor  receive 
his  blessing ;  and  to  this  miserable  condition  they  reduce  them- 
selves by  their  hatred  and  rejection  of  the  Scriptures.  Were 
a  Christian  voluntarily  to  place  them  in  this  miserable  situa- 
tion, they  would  pronounce  him,  and  with  too  much  reason,  to 
be  a  fiend. 
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SERMONS  ON  REVELATION. 

SERMON  IV. 

MODES  OF  TEACHING  THEOLOGY  AND  MORALS  ADOPTED 
BY  THE  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS  INCAPABLE  OP  PRO- 
DtTCING  REFORMATION. 


1  COB.  III.  20. 

<^  The  Lord  knoioeth  the  thoughts  of  the  wisej  that  they  are 

vain.** 


In  the  three  preceding  discourses  I  have  attempted  to  show, 
that  the  reason  of  man  is  incapable  of  devising  a  religion  which 
will  render  him  acceptable  to  God.  This  general  proposition 
I  endeavoured  to  support,  by  showing  that  mankind  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  satisfactorily  a  defensible  scheme 
of  duty,  of  worship,  or  of  expiation ;  that  their  knowledge  of 
these  great  subjects  is  extremely  limited ;  that  their  argiunents 
are  miserably  feeble  ;  and  that  their  conclusions,  at  the  best, 
are  totally  uncertain.  In  the  last  discourse  I  attempted  to 
prove,  that  the  philosophers,  men  to  whom  all  those  who,  in 
modem  times,  have  asserted  the  sufficiency  of  human  reason 
for  these  purposes,  have  regularly  recurred  for  the  support  of 
their  favourite  opinions,  have,  instead  of  making  the  religious 
system  which  they  found  in  the  world  better,  actually  made  it 
worse. 

In  the  present  discourse  it  is  my  intention  to  show,  that  the 


i 
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manner  in  which  their  philosophy  was  taught  was  vain  and 
useless,  and  could  never  become  the  means  of  accomplishing  a 
reformation  among  mankind.  To  this  truth  the  text  immedi- 
ately conducts  us.  "  The  Lord,''  says  St.  Paul,  "  knoweth 
"  the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain.*"  This  passage 
is  quoted  &om  the  94th  Psalm,  and  the  11th  verse.  ''  The 
"  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  they  are  vanity;" 
that  is,  ^'  the  thoughts  of  aU  men,  the  wisest  as  well  as  the 
^^  weakest.*"  The  passage  is,  therefore,  quoted  with  suffi- 
cient exactness,  without  supposing  any  alteration  in  the  copy. 

The  word,  rendered  thoughts  in  the  text,  is  dtdkoytifaMfc ;  the 
literal  English  of  which  is  reasonings.  Correctly  expressed, 
therefore,  the  declaration  of  the  text  will  be,  *^  The  Lord 
"  knoweth  the  reasonings  of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain.''  The 
instructions  which  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  'the 
:^oi  here  intended  by  the  Apostle,  communicated  to  mankind, 
were  chiefly  given  in  the  form  of  reasonings.  Discourses  ex- 
hibited in  this  form  were  those  of  which  they  especially  boasted, 
and  on  which  they  supremely  relied  for  the  dissemination  o£ 
their  opinions  and  establishment  of  their  fame. 

With  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrines  of  these  philoso- 
phers were  communicated,  I  shall  unite,  in  my  observations, 
all  the  circumstances  of  material  importance  which  attended 
these  philosophical  discussions.  The  discussions  themselves, 
and  the  circumstances  immediately  connected  with  them,  were 
80  intimately  interwoven,  that  they  came  to  the  minds  o£  all 
who  received  them  as  one  combined  object,  and  were  insepa- 
rably imited  as  a  single  cause  of  whatever  effects  they  produced 
on  the  mind. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  assert,  from  the  text, 
the  following  doctrine  :-^ 

That  the  mode  of  teaching  theology  and  morals  adopted  by 
the  ancient  Philosophers,  involved  in  itself  a  necessary  and 
total  inefficacy  for  producing  a  reformation  among  mankind. 

Moral  and  religious  instructions,  whether  doctrines  or  pre- 
cepts, are  capable  of  bmng  taught  in  two  great  and  entirely  disr 
tinct  methods;  viz.  as  laws  and  philosophy.  Whenever  they  are 
communicated  in  the  form  of  laws,  binding  the  consciences  and 
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the  conduct  of  men,  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  be  communi- 
cated, with  either  propriety  or  effect,  only  by  a  lawgiver,  who 
has  a  right  to  prescribe  as  well  as  to  teach.  This  lawgiver  can 
be  no  otlier  than  God ;  and  the  mode  of  teaching  cannot  be 
adopted  in  any  code  of  instruction,  except  a  revelation.  This 
truth  has  been  every  where  felt  and  acknowledged.  Accord- 
ingly, all  instructors,  vested,  or  professing  to  be  vested,  witi) 
authority  merely  human,  have  taught  in  the  latter  of  these 
methods,  or  that  of  philosophy ;  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  influence 
with  all  the  necessary  advantage  the  ordinary  and  prudential 
pursuits  of  mankind,  but  absolutely  vain,  as  may  appear  from 
the  following  considerations,  in  those  concerns  which  involve 
our  duty  iand  salvation. 

I.  Philosophy  teaches  its  doctrines  universally  as  parts  of  a 
system. 

This  method  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  very  nature  of 
philosophical  teaching.  As  that  which  is  to  be  taught  is  rarely 
evident  by  itself,  it  must,  of  course,  be  supported  by  evidence 
derived  from  other  sources.  The  evidence  by  which  any  doc- 
trine is  supported  in  the  mode  of  philosophical  instruction,  is 
usually  dependent  for  its  strength,  in  a  great  measure  at  least, 
on  the  connection  of  that  doctrine  with  others.  In  order  to 
evince  the  truth  of  the  respective  parts,  their  connection  must 
almost  always  be  exhibited,  so  that  they  may  seem  to  be  parts 
of  one  whole,  and  necessary  to  each  other.  Hence  the  whole, 
of  whidi  the  supposed  doctrines  are  parts,  must  be  displayed. 
In  other  words,  a  scheme,  a  system  of  the  science  to  which 
these  doctrines  belong,  must  be  formed  by  the  teacher,  and 
un£dded  to  his  disciples.  So  generally,  and  so  much  of 
course  is  this  the  fact,  that  a  work,  formed  in  such  a  manner, 
is  appix^riately  called  a  philosophical  work.  If  the  course  here 
specified  be  not  pursued,  a  great  part  of  the  evidence  which 
supports  the  iikUvidual  doctrines,  must  be  lost.  Most  of  them 
win,  of  consequence,  be  unsupported,  and  will,  therefore,  be 
taught  in  vain.  In  this  manner  of  teaching,  (the  best  I  ac- 
knowledge, which  mankind  are  able  to  adopt,)  there  are  two 
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very  important   defects,   so  far,   at  least,  as  it  has  hitherto 
existed. 

In  the  first  place.  The  system  will,  almost  of  course,  be  too 
complex  to  be  thoroughly  understood  and  comprehended  by 
the  teacher  himself.  Some  of  the  parts  he  may  understand, 
and  imfold  clearly ;  of  others  he  will  form  such  inadequate 
conceptions,  and  will  convey  such  indistinct  views  of  them  in 
his  instructions,  as  will  be  utterly  unsatisfactory  to  his  most  in- 
genious and  learned  readers.  The  human  faculties  are  unequal 
to  the  exact  comprehension  of  any  very  complicated  scheme  of 
truth.  In  such  a  scheme  there  will  always  be  some  avenues 
to  mistake, — some  things  not  clearly  seen,  and  others  absolute- 
ly unseen.  Ignorance  and  misapprehension  concerning  these 
will  obscure  and  perplex  the  rest,  and  diffuse  a  general  uncer- 
tainty over  the  whole.  Hence,  professed  philosophers  will  not 
accord  with  each  other, — as  we  know  they  never  have  done,— 
nor  unite  in  any  single  scheme  of  doctrine. 

But  in  subjects  of  such  amazing  importance  as  those  which 
are  involved  in  a  system  of  religion,  doubt  is  always  distressing, 
and  not  un&equently  fatal.  Satisfaction  is  here  felt  by  the 
soul  to  be  indispensable ;  and,  when  it  cannot  be  found,  man 
is  ever  prone  either  to  lie  down  in  sloth  and  indifference,  or  to 
become  sceptical,  or  to  yield  himself  up  as  a  victim  to  despair. 
Each  of  these  courses  is  ruinous ;  and  all  naturally  spring  out 
of  the  moral  systems  of  philosophy. 

Secondly,  The  great  body  of  mankind  are  unable  to  think 
systematically  at  aU ;  that  is,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  perceive 
the  evidence  arising  from  the  connection  of  the  parts,  and  from 
their  combination  in  a  whole.  Unlearned  and  ignorant  men 
think  chiefly  in  single  and  detached  propositions,  not  in  con- 
nected chains  and  schemes  of  thought.  Many  men  form  scarce- 
ly any  general  propositions,  and  are,  by  immovable  habits,  con- 
fined entirely  tcr^articulars.  But  systems  are  composed  only 
of  general  propositions.  How  can  they  be  received  by  such 
men ;  men  who  can  scarcely  understand  even  a  little  part  of 
them,  and  cannot  perceive  the  nature  of  that  connection  be- 
tween the  parts,  on  which  all  in  a  great  measure  depend  for^ 
the  evidence  of  their  truth  or  probability  ?    To  the  great  body 
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of  mankind  eren  the  plainest  and  simplest  system  must  be 
either  entirely  or  chiefly  useless,  because  they  can  never  com- 
prehend it ;  and  because  it  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  with 
doubt  by  such  minds  as  theirs.  But  in  a  case  of  such  magni- 
tude,— A  case,  where  the  present  and  fiiture  welfare  of  the  soul 
is  at  haiard,— doubtftil  precepts  and  doctrines  can  have  no 
efficadous  or  salutary  influence.  No  precept  which  is  not  be- 
lieved will  be  obeyed.  For  this,  as  one  reason,  the  instructions 
of  philosophy  never  governed  the  common  people  at  aU.  The 
traditionary  doctrines  and  precepts  of  their  ancestors,  unattend- 
ed witli  any  other  evidence  than  the  authority  of  long-continued 
custom,  controlled  the  worship  and  the  moral  conduct  of  each 
sucoesdve  generation,  while  the  dogmas  of  philosophers  were 
treated  only  with  listlessness  or  contempt. 

This  is  an  inherent  and  inseparable  defect  in  philosophical 
teaching ;  and  will  always  exist  so  long  as  philosophers  them- 
selves are  so  imperfect,  and  so  long  as  the  great  body  of  man- 
kind are  labourers  and  not  philosophers.  Even  those  instruc- 
tions which  are  true,  and  those  precepts  which  are  just,  will 
have,  and  ever  have  had,  little  or  no  influence  on  mankind, 
when  taught  in  this  manner  only.  Neither  the  books  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  nor  those  of  modem  infidels,  have  had 
any  other  influence  on  the  common  people,  beside  encouraging 
them  to  a  greater  degree  of  licentiousness  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  d&red  to  indulge. 

II.  Phihsophera  have  never  been  able  to  determine  what  mo- 
fid  and  religious  truths  loere  fundamental. 

By  ftmdamental  truths,  I  mean  such  as  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  be  obeyed ;  or,  in  other  words,  such  as,  being  obey- 
ed, are  fdlowed  by  the  divine  acceptance ;  and  such  as,  being 
disobeyed,  are  followed,  of  course,  by  our  condemnation. 

To  understand  all  moral  truths  is  evidently  beyond  the 
power  of  man.  The  utmost  which  we  can  do  in  the  most  favour- 
able  circumstances,  or  with  the  aid  of  revelation  itself,  is  to  fas- 
ten \xpon  certain  primary  ones, — a  few,— -of  aU  possible  import- 
ance, and  adhere  to  them,  as  being  sufficient  to  ensure  our  sal- 
vation. This  peculiarity  is  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  great  body 
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of  mankind.  The  great  body  of  mankind  must  either  labour  or 
perish.  They  have  but  little  time  to  think,  or  to  compare ;  and 
without  thinking  or  comparing,  they  certainly  cannot  form  con- 
clusions of  any  value.  To  men  thus  situated,  it  is,  therefore,  ab- 
Bolutdiy  necessary,  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  such 
truths  as  are  fundamental  and  sufficient,  and  that  they  should  be 
assured  what  these  are  beyond  every  reasonable  doubt.  But  this 
is  a  work  which  philosophy  has  never  accomplished  and  is 
plainly  unable  to  accomplish.  As  a  source  of  moral  instruc- 
tion, therefore,  it  is  fatally  defective. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  philosophers  could  never  agree  on  the- 
two  greatest  and  most  important  of  aU  moral  subjects,  the  cha- 
racter of  God,  and  the  supreme  good  of  man.  The  diversity 
of  their  opinions  concerning  them  was  wonderful ;  and  the  more 
they  inquired  and  discoursed,  the  more  numerous,  distant,  and 
discordant  their  instructions  became.  What,  then,  must  have 
been  the  situation  of  their  disciples  ?  How  perfectly  must  they 
have  been  at  a  loss  concerning  their  whole  duty,  and  their 
whole  interest  ?  At  such  a  loss  they  actually  were.  Perplex- 
ed, despairing  altogether  of  arriving  at  truth,  they  followed 
their  traditions,  and  left  the  philosopher  to  himself;  deciding, 
as  God  has  decided  in  the  text,  that  the  reasonings  of  the  wise 
are  vain. 

III.  Philosophy  was  never  able  to  determine  whether  all 
the  things  necessary  to  salvaMon  were  hnoum  by  itself j  or  not. 

Had  reason  been  able  to  discover  that  certain  truths  were 
fundamental,  it  could  have  never  determined  whether  there 
were  not  other  truths  of  the  same  indispensable  importance  and 
necessity,  which  were  still  hidden  firom  its  view.  This  also  was 
a  fatal  defect.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  is  indispensable 
to  our  salvation,  unless  we  also  know  that  we  possess  all  the 
truths  which  are  of  this  absolute  importance.  The  ignorance 
of  one  such  doctrine  must,  of  course,  be  &tal  to  us.  I  speak 
not  here  of  ignorance  which  is  necessary  and  unavoidable,  but 
of  that  which  is  voluntary,  which  flows  from  sloth,  indifference, 
and  neglect,  from  the  love  of  error  and  the  hatred  of  truth. 
In  such  ignorance,  philosophy  left  aU  its  votaries,  and  all  ita 
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disdqpks,  Mod  in  the  doubt,  fear,  anxiety,  and  despair  to  which 
such  ignooiice  conducts  every  serious  man  ;  or  in  the  apathy 
and  licentiousness,  to  which  it  prompts  the  thoughtless  and  the 
sensuaL 

'       ■ ■"         ■  .    . 

IV..  Pkiloiophers  have  differed  endkady^  and  must  qf  course 
differ  flrom  each  other. 

Their  .systems  have  been  widely  diverse  in  almost  all  re- 
spects, and  about  almost  all  things.     They  have  dissented  un- 
ceasingly concerning  God  and  religion,  concerning  human  dur 
ty  and  human  interests,  concerning  virtue  and  vice,  concern- 
ing the  divine  government  and  moral  obligation,  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  character  and  destination  of 
man.     They  have  contended  alike  about  fundamental  and  cir- 
cumstantial doctrines,  about  expiation  and  acceptance,  about 
worship  and  forgiveness.     Nor  have  infidels  been,  i4.  any  ma- 
terial degree,  more  harmonious  than  their  predecessors.     That 
this  discordance  is  a  thing  of  course,  is  proved  beyond  all  de- 
bate, by  its  actual  existence  in  all  ages  and  nations,  in  all  the 
sects  of  philosophy,  and  among  the  individuals  of  each  sect. 
This  fact  unanswerably  evinces,  that  its  foundation  is  laid  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  that  it  is  inseparable  from  the  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  the  men.     None  of  them  confided 
in  the  doctrines  of  others,  although  each  pertinaciously  adher- 
ed to  his  own.     Against  each  hi§  rivals  argued,  and  pointed 
the  shafts  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  The  people  at  large,  when 
they  gave  them  any  attention,  disbelieved  sometimes  one,  some- 
times another,  and  generally  all.     That  such  must  be  the  case 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen ;  for  it  was  impossible  that 
they  should  know  who  was  in  the  right,  and  who  was  in  the 
wrong;  or  whether  any  were  right,  or  all.  were  wrong.     Thus 
they  aoccmiplished^  and  plainly  could  accomplish,  nothing. 


I  . 


V.  Philosophy  is  necessarily  defective  in  evidence. 

The  evidence,  of  doctrines,  taught  philosophically,  is  argu^ 
ment  exhibited  in  a  course  of  reasoning.  In  the  case  under 
considgratiottj  i  such  evidence,  is  necessarily  defective.  In  a 
multitude^  of  instances,  it  is  imperfectly  discernible,  even  by 
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the  philosopher  hhnself.  In  subjects  so  extensive,  complicated, 
and  abstruse,  as  those  involted  in  a  moral  system,  it  is  impoa* 
sible  for  the  human  mind  to  comprehend,  with  distinctness  and 
satisfaction  to  itself,  even  a  moderate  part  of  that  which  it  is 
highly  important  to  know.  Hence  the  philosopher  himself  is 
very  frequency  at  a  loss,  unsatisfied,  and  wavering.  The  best 
arguments  which  he  possesses  he  will  undoubtedly  communis 
cate  to  others,  not  because  they  are  sound  and  satis&ctory  even 
to  himself,  but  because  they  are  the  best  which  he  is  able  to 
devise.  But  these  arguments,  even  when  they  appear  to  him 
clear  and  convincing,  will,  when  presented  to  other  minds^ 
have  less  force  than  was  attributed  to  them  by  his  own.  He, 
in  many  instances,  will  doubt  their  solidity ;  they  will  deny 
it. 

As  mainy,  even  of  those  which  he  esteems  his  best  proofit, 
will  appeiir  to  others  feeble  and  ftitile,  so  this  fact  will  lessen 
the  force  of  all.  When  the  teacher  so  often  halts,  those  who 
are  taught  will  almost  of  course  believe,  that  he  is  universally 
lame,  and  will  attach  to  him  little  or  no  (^edit. 

In  support  of  these  observations,  I  refer  such  as  think  it 
necessary,  to  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Cicero  concerning  sub- 
jects of  religion,  and  to  the  arguments  with  which  these  dis- 
tinguished  men  have  laboured  to  sustain  them.  How  few  of 
^yz%f  ^»  :;.L.  wiU  now  bear  an  examination,  and  how  few  of 
the  i5fg>iiiieii'.  l)y  which  they  are  supported  ?  It  is  ever  to  be 
rtnitmhcT^.ds  tKit  the  Gentiles  had  no  doctrines  but  such  as 
theirs,  and  such  as  were  worse  than  theirs ;  and  no  evidence 
to  prove  their  truth  or  probability  but  these  very  arguments, 
and  others  less  clear,  and  less  conclusive. 

At  the  same  time,  the  people  at  large  can  never  understand 
to  any  great  length  this  kind  of  proof.  It  requires  no  small 
degree  of  intelligence  to  discern,  clearly  and  satisfactorily,  the 
reasonings  contained  in  a  philosophical  book..  Learned  men 
are  often  puzzled ;  unlearned  men  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  subject ;  and  at  once  lay  it  aside  in  despair. 

Let  this  case  be  illustrated  by  a  plain  example.  How  few 
of  our  own  uneducated  countrymen  would  be  able  to  compre- 
hend the  system  of  thought,  and  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
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supported,  contained  in  Mr.  Lockers  Essay  on  the  Understand- 
ing, or  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  or  Bishop  Butler's  Analo. 
gy,  or  President  Edwards'  Treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will.  Yet  each  of  these  books  is  written  with  far  more  clear- 
ness and  conclusiveness  than  those  of  any  ancient  philosopher, 
and  the  common  people  of  this  country  are  incomparably  more 
enlightened  than  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Plainly,  then, 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers  must  have  been  of  lit- 
tle or  no  use  to  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen. 

VI.  Tlhe  jMlosopher8  tanght  eontr(uUciory  (hctnnes  un^ 
same  confitknce,  eamestnessy  and  evidence. 

This  was  done  to  a  great  extent  by  the  same  individual,  and 
still  more  by  different  individuals  of  the  same  sect.  Most  of 
all  the  different  sects,  while  they  contradicted  each  other  end- 
lesd^,  asserted  their  respective  d(^mas  in  the  same  strenuous 
and  decisive  manner,  and  supported  them  with  reasonings 
which  they  professedly  considered  as  being  conclusive.  Of 
these,  a  considerable  number  were  ingenious  men ;  and  some, 
persons  of  great  talents.  The  whole  force  of  their  ingenuity 
and  their  reputation  was,  in  each  case,  added  to  their  respec- 
tive dogmas.  The  writer  was  here  posted  against  him8el£ 
Individuals  were  arrayed  against  other  individuals,  and  sects 
were  embodied  against  other  sects.  The  number,  skill,  and 
prowess  of  the  combatants  were,  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator, 
equal.  All  claimed  the  victory;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  who  surveyed  the  conflict,  to  determine  where  thje 
victory  lay.  Accordingly,  one  class,  or  one  individual,  had  at 
<me  tim^  the  greatest  number  of  adherents,  or  at  least  of  ad- 
mirers ;  and  mother,  at  another.  What  sober  man  could  be 
willing  to  rest  his  soul  and  his  salvation  on  such  instruction  as 
this. 

But  the  evil  extended  much  fiurther  than  the  account  which 
I  have  here  given.  All  these  men  taught  truth  and  falsehood, 
sober  sense  and  contemptible  absurdity,  virtue  and  vice,  in  the 
same  system,  in  the  same  treatise,  and  not  unfrequently  on  the 
same  page.  All  these,  also,  were  supported  with  the  same 
ingenuity,  widi  the  same  confidence,  and  with  arguments  pos- 
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sessing  apparently  the  same  force.  What,  then^  was  to  be 
done  by  those  whom  they  taught?  Was  the  whole  to  be 
swallowed  P  How  loathsome,  as  well  as  obnoxious,  must  be 
the  dose  ?  Was  the  whole  to  be  rejected  ?  Of  what  valuer 
then,  were  the  mstructions  ?  Was  the  truth  to  be  separated 
by  the  reader  from  the  falsehood,  and  the  right  from  the 
wrong  ?     This  was  beyond  his  power. 

VII.  Philosophers  were  totally  destitute  of  authority. 

Wherever  evidence  is  wanting,  and  instructions  and  pre- 
cepts are  yet  to  be  given,  its  place  must  be  supplied  by  au- 
thority. In  other  words,  the  teacher  must  be  known,  or  at 
least  believed,  to  be  S9  wise,  so  skilled  in  the  things  which  are 
taught,  as  to  be  obeyed  on  account  of  his  character.  In  this 
respect  philosophy  has  ever  been  totally  defective.  No  phi- 
losopher ever  possessed  such  a  character  as  to  place  him  dear- 
ly above  those  by  whom  he  was  contradicted  and  decried.  No 
philosopher  ever  possessed  the  character  which  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  and  which  is  plainly  indispensable  for  this  great 
purpose.  Many  of  them  were  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
ingenious,  and  some  of  them  to  be  learned ;  but  not  one  of 
them  was  regarded  as  being  sufficiently  intelligent,  sincere,  and 
wise  to  be  believed  and  obeyed  on  the  ground  of  his  personal 
reputation.  Not  one  of  them,  therefore^  had  any  decisive  in- 
fluence. Socrates  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  wisest 
and  best  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  Yet  Socrates  had  no  ma^ 
terial  influence  over  the  Athenians.  On  the  contrary,  they 
evidently  regarded  him  as  a  mere  projector  of  reformation; 
imauthorized ;  an  enemy  to  the  established  religion ;  a  proper 
object  of  public  odium  ;  and  justly  meriting  death  from  the 
government  of  his  country. 

Nor  is  the  authority  of  infidels,  at  the  present  time,  on  a 
higher  scale.  Mr.  Hume  has  imdoubtedly  obtained  as  much 
reputation  as  any  man  of  this  class,  and  greater  efforts  have 
been  made  to  give  him  a  distinguished  place  on  the  roll  of 
fame  than  have  ever  been  made  in  behalf  of  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Yet  in  his  integrity,  probably,  no  sober  man  confides. 
Of  his  wisdom  no  such  man  is  satisfied,  and  his  sldll  in  moral 
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subjects  appears  to  have  been  little  else  than  an  ability  inge^ 
nioudy  to  p^lex  them.  Among  all  those  who  have  praised 
his  ingenuity,  I  do  not  remember  an  individual  who  has  even 
remotdy  expressed  the  least  confidence  in  his  character  as  a 
teacher  of  morals.  Indeed,  no  man  who  reads  his  essay  on 
miracles,  or  almost  any  other  of  his  favourite  performances, 
with  impartiaUty  and  care,  can  beUeve  him  to  have  possessed 
such  a  degree  of  integrity  as  is  indispensable  to  this  important 
character. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  authority,  of  a  far  higher  na- 
ture, and  absolutely  necessary  to  command  the  belief  of  man- 
kind, and  their  obedience  to  a  moral  system.  This  is  a  known 
right  to  utter  precepts,  and  to  require  obedience.  Such  a 
right  cannot  reside  in  man,  nor  in  any  being  but  God,  and 
those  whom  he  commissions  with  his  own  authority.  It  is  un- 
necessary 4;o  observe,  that  philosophers  never  had  any  such 
commission,  nor  could  make  a  single  pretence  to  any  such  au- 
thority. Of  course,  whatever  they  uttered  was  mere  advice, 
not  precept.  No  man  felt  himself  bound  to  obey.  He  might 
admire ;  he  might  not  dispute ;  but  to  yield  obedience  he  could 
feel  himself  under  no  possible  obligation.  Whatever  might 
be  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  system,  or  any  instructions  which 
it  contained,  it  would  regularly  be  opposed  by  this  reasoning, 
which  could  never  be  answered.  "  If  God  required  us  to  be- 
*'  lieve  and  obey  the  things  which  this  man  has  taught,  why  has 
*^  he  not  made  known  his  pleasure  by  some  certain,  or  at  least 
'^  by  some  probable  indication  ?  It  may  be  true  ;  but,  if  it 
*'  were  necessary  in  the  sight  of  God  that  we  should  obey  itj 
'*  he  certainly  would  have  discovered  to  us  this  necessity .'*'* 

Many  of  the  distinguished  heathen  clearly  perceived  both 
this  defect  and  its  importance.  Hence  they  endeavoured  to 
supply  it  by  various  measures  which  they  thought  favourable 
to  this  end.  Hence  some  of  them,  as  Manco  Capac  and  his 
sister,  Mamse  Oella,  claimed  to  be  children  of  the  gods,  that  a 
d^ree  of  divine  authority  might  be  supposed  to  have  descend- 
ed to  them.  Lycurgus  professed  to  have  received  his  instruc- 
tions, his  laws,  and  the  government  of  Sparta  from  the  oracle 
at  Delphi     Numa  prof^sedly  derived  his  from  the  nymph 
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ed,  and  both  in  the  very  manlier  announced.  Whatever  God 
desi^s  will  exist  in  its  proper  time  and  place.  Whatever  he 
declares  or  requires  will,  therefore,  harmonize  with  every  thing 
which  has  taken  place,  or  is  to  take  place  hereafter ;  with  all 
that  exists  in  this  world,  and  in  every  other  world;  with  the 
eveiits  of  time,  and  with  those  of  eternity.  No  event  will  be 
unexpected ;  no  design  disappointed ;  and  no  declaration  fiul 
of  a  complete  accomplishment. 

At  the  Same  time,  these  instructions  are  given  in  the  best 
manner.  The  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  plain  language 
of  common  sense ;  the  customary  language  of  man ;  the  lan- 
guage which  God  formed  him  to  speak  and  to  understand.  In 
this  language,  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  ordinances,  are  de- 
livered in  short  ^d  simple  rules,  and  obvious  declarations, 
easily  comprehen^d,  easily  remembered,  and  easily  applied. 
By  themselves  they  are  far  more  evident,  than  the  parts  of  a 
philosophical  system  ever  was,  by  the  aid  of  any  arguments 
which  its  authors  were  able  to  produce. 

The  law  of  God  contained  in  the  two  great  commands, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;  and 
"  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;^'  though  so  short  as  easily  to  be 
written  within  the  compass  of  a  shilling,  contains  more  soimd 
wisdom,  and  involves  more  rectitude,  than  all  the  volumes  of 
philosophy  which  have  been  written  since  the  world  began. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  is  it,  or  less  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion, that  the  Scriptural  system  is  in  a  great  measure  consti- 
tuted of  facts.  The  great  works  of  creation  and  providence ; 
peculiarly  the  wonderftil  work  of  redemption ;  the  resurrection ; 
the  conflagration ;  the  final  judgment ;  the  formation  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  righteousness  shall  dwell  for 
ever ;  are  themselves,  when  reduced  to  the  form  of  declarations, 
the  primary  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  How  much  is  con- 
tained in  this  declaration  of  a  single  fact.  "  For  while  we  were 
"  without  strength,  Christ,  in  due  time,  died  for  the  ungodly  ;*' 
and  in  this,  "  Of  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  re- 
"  generation,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."" 

Facts  seem  never  to  have  had  their  proper  place  given  to  them 
in  the  apprehensions  of  the  great  body  of  philosophers.  An  ob- 
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senrer  of  human  nature  will  easily  discover,  that  they  are  far 
more  convindug,  as  well  as  far  more  impressive,  than  any  other 
kind  of  evidence  which  is  appHcable  to  moral  subjects.  This 
is  not  only  true  with  respect  to  plain  men,  but  with  respect  to 
all  men.  No  abstract  consideration  concerning  the  divine  cha- 
racter has  ever  had,  or  can  have,  the  same  influence  upon  man- 
kind as  the  fact,  that  God  is  the  Creator,  Preserver,  Ruler, 
and  Judge  of  the  universe.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  every  man'^s 
bosom.  But  philosophy  knew  not  these  facts,  nor  any  of  them. 
It  conjectured  indeed,  and  then  doubted,  and  then  conjectured 
again ;  and  this  was  all  which  it  was  able  to  do. 

The  Scriptural  system  is  also  supported  by  facts ; — the  best 
of  all  evidence ;  that  which  men  can  most  clearly  see,  most 
suocesg^illy  apply,  and  most  powerfully  feel ;  and,  indeed,  the 
only  evidence  which  is  felt  at  all. 

All  this,  however,  is  remote  from  the  whole  truth.     The 
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Scriptural  system  is  a  law.  Its  instructions  are  obligatory  rules 
of  £Eiith ;  its  ordinances  of  worship ;  and  its  precepts  of  moral 
practice.  This  consideration  gives  it  a  weight  infinitely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  philosophy.  Intelligent  beings,  and  men  es- 
pecially, are  not  and  cannot  be  controlled  by  mere  advice.  Of 
this,  the  acknowledged  necessity  of  human  governments  fur- 
nishes the  amplest  proof;  and  has  furnished  it  in  every  age, 
and  in  every  country. 

In  the  character  of  a  law,  it  is  promulgated  by  the  proper 
Lawgiver, — ^the  only  Being  who  has  a  right  to  prescribe,  or  is 
able  to  prescribe  rules  of  faith  and  practice  to  his  inteUigent 
creatures.  All  the  attributes  necessary  as  qualifications  for 
this  exalted,  and,  permit  me  to  say,  stupendous  employment, 
of  directing  the  consciences  and  the  moral  conduct  of  rational 
beings,  are  inherent  in  Jehovah.  He,  and  He  only,  possesses 
the  knowledge  to  discern  what,  in  all  cases,  is  true  and  right ; 
the  disposition,  in  all  cases,  to  require  it ;  the  power  to  demand 
it ;  and  the  skill,  abiUty,  and  inclination  to  reward  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  beings  to  whom  he  prescribes  are  his  property ; 
made,  preserved,  and  blessed  by  him.  Hence,  to  judge  and 
retribute  their  actions  is  his  proper  and  undeniable  province. 
Conjoined  to  all  these  things,  he  possesses  an  exaltation,  great- 
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ness,  and  glory,  which  insure  the  awe  of  the  bad  and  the  rere* 
rence  of  the  good  throughout  his  immense  kingdom.  What 
other  being  can  claim  even  one  of  these  attributes ;  or,  without 
them  all,  can  assume,  but  with  equal  arrogance  and  injustice, 
the  prerogative  of  controlling  the  conscience,  or  prescribing 
rules  for  the  moral  practice  of  mankind. 

At  the  same  time,  this  law  is  furnished  with  all  the  aanc- 
tions  necessary  to  enforce  its  acquisitions,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
enforced,  upon  such  beings  as  men.  To  obedience  is  pronuaed 
the  favour  of  God  in  this  life,  together  with  all  the  Messings 
which  can  be  expected  to  flow  from  it  in  our  present  state ; 
blessings  to  be  followed  by  immortal  life  in  the  world  to  come. 
To  disobedience  is  threatened  the  anger  of  God  in  this  world, 
and  endless  perdition  beyond  the  grave.  These  are  sanctioiis 
of  the  highest  possible  import ;  such  as  none  but  God  has  a 
right  to  establish ;  such  as  none  but  God  can  execute.  That 
he  will  execute  them,  his  unchangeable  truth  furnishes  the 
most  decisive  and  awfiil  evidence.  If,  then,  prescriptions,  rie*- 
quiring  of  us  virtuous,  and  forbidding  sinful,  conduct,  will 
ever  be  obeyed,  these,  certainly,  will  ensure  our  obedience. 

To  prevent  us  from  being  at  a  loss,  and  of  course  perplexed 
and  distressed,  the  Scriptures  have  distinguished  those  truths 
which  are  frmdamental,  from  those  which  are  of  inferior  im- 
portance. The  suspense,  therefore,  in  which  philosophy  leaves 
the  mind  concerning  this  all-interesting  subject  is  here  taken 
away.  The  promises  of  acceptance,  and  the  threatenings  of 
rejection  are  here  specifically  made ;  and  every  man  knows,  or 
may  easily  know,  what  that  obedience  is,  and  what  that  cha- 
racter, which  will  certainly  secure  his  salvation. 

Even  this  is  not  all.  Nor  is  the  most  interesting  part  ci 
the  whole  subject  hitherto  brought  into  consideration.  To 
sinliers  the  all-important  concern  is  to  obtain  an  expiation  for 
their  sins.  Of  such  an  expiation  philosophers  have  never 
dreamed.  This  is  a  part  of  divine  wisdom,  absolutely  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  all  living.  But  in  the  Scriptures  such  an  ex- 
piation is  provided,  established,  and  in  the  clearest  terms  an- 
noimced  to  mankind.  It  is  an  expiation,  concerning  the  suffi- 
ciency of  which  to  cover  the  sins  of  the  chief  of  sinners,  and 
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to  ensure  his  acceptance  with  God,  not  a  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  entertained.  It  is  an  expiation  devised  by  God  himself 
and.  therefore  certainly  such  as  he  will  accept.  In  consequence 
of  it,  he  exhibited  himself  as  seated  upon  a  throne  of  grace,  or 
fixrgiyii^  love,  and  proclaims  boldness  of  access  to  all  return- 
ing sinners  for  the  supphcation  of  his  mercy  and  the  attainment 
of  the  justification  of  life.  Without  this  mighty  constituent, 
the  best  religious  system  would  be  lame  in  its  provisions  for 
the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  inefficacious,  so  far  as  the}  were 
coDoeRKd,  to  the  production  of  any  real  good. 

In  addition  to  aQ  these  things,  the  Scriptures  annoimce  to 
m  what  none  but  God  could  announce  or  imagine,  that,  to 
counteract  the  hardness  of  our  hearts  and  the  obstinacy  of  our 
nnfiil  habits,  he  had  sent  his  Holy  Spirit  into  the  world,  a  di- 
vine and  almighty  agent,  to  form  the  heart  of  man  anew,  to 
remove  his  rebellious  disposition,  and  to  implant  in  him  a  spi- 
rit of  all^iance  and  duty.  This  is  another  requisite,  without 
whidi  no  religious  system  can  be  of  any  avail  to  the  virtue  or 
well-being  of  man. 

Here  also  truth  and  falsehood,  virtue  and  sin,  are  separated 
by  lines  of  distinction,  so  broad  and  so  clear,  as  not  to  be  un- 
observed or  mistaken,  unless  from  choice.  Systems  of  philo- 
sophy have  been  endlessly  various  and  contradictory.  The 
errors  of  the  same  philosopher  are  perpetually  blended  with 
whatever  truths  he  communicates  ;  the  precepts  which  enjoin 
virtue,  with  those  which  sanction  vice.  All  these  also  are  at- 
tended with  exactly  the  same  authority,  and  with  substantially 
the  same  arguments.  One  philosophical  system  also  possesses 
exactly  the  same  authority,  and  substantially  the  same  evidence 
BB  another ;  that  which  contradicts,  as  that  which  is  contra- 
dicted. What  plain  man,  nay,  what  man  of  learning,  can  here 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood ;  moral  precepts  from  immo- 
ral ;  virtue  from'  sin  ? 

Infinitely  distant  from  all  this,  the  scheme  of  the  Bible  is 
but  one.  One  Uving  and  true  God  is  the  foundation  of  it,  laid 
by  every  writer  and  on  every  page.  Obedience  to  him  is  a 
single,  indivisible  thing ;  the  love,  which  is  the  frdfilling  of  the 
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l»w.  The  atonement  is  one :  the  character  to  which  the  bless- 
ings of  it  are  given  is  one :  the  salvation  promised  is  one. 
Amid  the  endless  varieties  of  instruction,  precept,  and  pro- 
mise; of  admonition,  reproof,  and  threatening,  contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  a  single  scheme  runs  through  the  whole  vo- 
lume, and  is  adopted  with  absolute  exactness  by  every  writer. 
Hence  the  way  of  holiness  becomes  a  highway,  and  wayfaring 
men,  though  fools,  need  not  err  therein. 

Finally,  the  Scriptures  contain  examples  of  real  virtue, 
which  in  the  happiest  manner  elucidate  and  enforce  the  nat)ire 
and  the  importance  of  obedience  to  God.  They  elucidate  these 
things  by  showing  that  virtue  has  in  fact  existed  in  this  sinfiil 
world.  Such  is  the  exhibition  given  of  them,  that  no  person 
who  reads  it  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the  examples  which 
are  presented  to  our  view  were  possessed  of  real  piety,  or  that 
they  were  genuine  children  of  God.  That  this  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Abraham  and  Moses,  of  Paul  and  John,  can  be  doubted 
by  him  only  who  is  resolved  to  doubt  concerning  every  moral 
subject.  This  fact,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  of  high  moment 
to  such  beings  as  we  are.  With  all  her  boasts,  philosophy  had 
no  such  example  to  give,  and  was,  at  the  best,  compelled  to 
leave  unanswered  the  great  question,  Whether  virtue  ever  ex- 
isted in  the  present  world  ? 

By  these  examples  also  we  are  taught  the  manner  in  which 
virtue  operates  in  human  minds,  and  in  the  progress  of  human 
life ;  the  duties  which  it  performs ;  the  sins  which  it  shuns,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  believes,  repents,  and  obeys.  The  va- 
lue of  this  instruction  cannot  easily  be  estimated.  Whatever 
is  done  is  far  more  clearly  understood,  more  deeply  felt,  and 
either  more  faithftilly  followed,  or  more  cautiously  shunned 
than  that  which  is  barely  taught. 

In  all  this  the  importance  of  a  virtuous  character  is  evident. 
Still  more  gloriously  is  it  manifested  in  the  rewards  to  which 
we  see  those  who  possess  this  happy  disposition,  regularly  con- 
ducted. These  rewards  are  immortal  and  divine,  transcending 
every  thought  and  every  wish  which  can  be  formed  by  a  created 
mind. 
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Among  these  examples  there  is  one,  like  to  which  nothing 
ever  existed  in  the  present  world,  and  nothing  was  ever  formed 
by  the  power  of  human  ima^nation.  This  is  the  example  of 
Christ.  Search  all  the  books,  beside  the  Scriptures,  which 
have  been  written  since  the  world  began ;  and  one  of  those 
little  histories,  which  record  his  example,  will  be  acknowledged 
by  you,  if  you  are  an  honest  man,  to  exhibit  more  clearly  and 
comprehensively,  the  nature  and  excellence  of  real  virtue,  than 
all  die  immeasurable  mass  of  philosophical  instructions  united. 
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THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  GOD. 

MATTHEW  III.  9. 

**  And  think  not  to  sap  within  yourselves,  *  fVe  have  Abraham 
"  to  our  father ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these 
**  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  AhraJmm^ 
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The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  pride  themselves  on  their  de- 
scent from  Abraham.  God,  they  thought,  would  never  cast 
off  the  children  of  his  friend  and  the  people  of  his  covenant. 
Both  the  existence  and  the  danger  of  this  error  the  Baptist 
perfectly  well  understood,  and  felt  himself  bound  to  guard 
them  against  its  pernicious  influence.  While,  therefore,  he 
urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  repentance  to  the  remission  of 
sins,  he  took  effectual  care  to  prevent  the  objections  which  he 
foresaw  would  arise  in  their  minds  against  his  injunctions.  For 
this  purpose  he  anticipated  the  reply  which  they  were  ready  to 
make,  and  informed  them,  that  their  relation  to  Abraham  would 
be  of  no  avail  towards  their  attainment  of  eternal  life ;  as  they 
could  not  but  see,  if  they  considered,  that  God  was  able  of  the 
stones  which  lay  before  them,  to  raise  up  children  imto  Abra- 
ham. This  declaration  plainly  cut  off  all  the  hopes  which  they 
derived  from  this  source,  and  taught  them  irresistibly,  that 
something,  beside  their  kindred  to  the  Patriarch,  was  necessaiy 
to  secure  the  favour  of  God. 

We,  like  the  Jews,  are  prone  to  indulge  expectations  of  fix- 
ture good  on  false  grounds,  if  not  on  the  same,  yet  on  others 
equally  indefensible  and  dangerous ;  and,  like  them,  need  to 
be  taught  the  error,  and  warned  of  the  danger.  The  declara- 
tion in  the  text  is  admirably  fitted  for  this  purpose.     The  con- 
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templatioii  (^it,  therefore,  and  of  certain  truths  flowmg  from  it 
by  necessary  inference,  can  hardly  fail  of  being  useful  to  us, 
unless  we  prevent  it  by  our  own  opposition. 

The  doctrine,  stripped  of  the  peculiar  language  of  the  text, 
is  evidently  tins : — 

God  is  able,  with  infinite  ease,  to  create  any  number  of  vir^ 
toous  beings,  and  those  possessed  of  any  degree  of  excellence. 

The  children  of  Abraham,  in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  course  in  that  of  the  Baptist,  denoted  such  persons  as  were 
within  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to 
the  blessings  of  that  covenant ;  in  other  words,  persons  who, 
in  the  evangelical  sense,  were  virtuous,  and,  therefore,  objects 
of  the  divine  favour. 

If  God  be  able  to  form  such  beings  of  stones,  he  must  be 
equally  able  to  form  them  out  of  nothing.  This  also,  it  is 
equally  evident,  he  can  do  with  infinite  ease.  The  universe, 
with  aQ  its  inhabitants,  he  called  into  existence  by  his  com- 
mand. With  a  command,  therefore,  he  can  summon  into  ex- 
istence any  additional  number  of  worlds.  He  can,  in  the  same 
Buumer,  people  them  with  any  additional  number  of  inhabit* 
ants.  Of  the  beings  whom  he  has  already  created,  immense 
multitudes  are  virtuous.  The  same  work  he  can  accomplish 
agam  in  the  same  manner.  Such  virtuous  beings  as  he  may 
hereafter  create,  he  can  endow  with  any  supposable  degree  of 
excellence.  He  has  already  created  angels.  Certainly,  then, 
he  can  create  more,  and  can  fill  the  universe  with  thrones,  do- 
minions, principalities,  and  powers;  with  beings  exalted  in 
dieir  nature  above  all  our  comprehension,  nay,  of  that  of  an- 
gds  themselves,  beings  wonderftilly  enlarged  in  their  under- 
standiiig,  spotless  in  their  disposition,  noble  in  their  character, 
and  amiable  in  all  their  conduct. 

No  perscm  who  has  read  and  believed  his  Bible,  or  who  even 
admits  the  existence  and  character  of  God,  will  question  the 
tntth  of  these  positions.  Any  attempt  to  prove  them  would^ 
«f  course,  be  trifling.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  derive  from 
die  doctrine  certain  inferences,  for  the  sake  of  which  princi- 
pally I  have  diosen  the  text  as  the  foundation  of  the  present 
discourse. 
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-^^4o'Ji'J^llom/fmn  this  dM3trme*aui>iSktkwa^4h^9i^    md 

In  the  language  of  Paul,  ^^  All  thJags.TWcm  nhiwbuitotoigiy 
"  by  him,  but  for  him.*" 

It  lias  been  frequently  thougl^  that^lbefSMiae£rMt%a8lfrom 
«teRHty  perfect  and  happy  in  binifielf,  i  he  tlHinot^btt>^«!ap^M«ed 
to  have  made  himself  the  chief  end  of  his  woxks^>buliia86V]BMive 
aime^' supremely  at  the  happiness  of  his  CKeatvnoti  ^JLdS  me 
ask,— How  can  cieatures,  who  can  be  created  in  ai^y  mteriMrf, 
and  of  dny  character,  by  a  word,  be  in  themselrea  oiBiaay)  im- 
portance to  the  Creator  P  If  they  were  all  to  perish  at«atiee, 
the  universe  might  the  next  moment  be  filled. with,  otbera xiike 
them ;  nay,  with  others  unspeakably  wiser,  nobler,  and  better 
than  themselves ;  with  beings,  on  whom  he  would  look  with 
the  same  or  greater  complacency,  and  by  whom  he  would  i  be 
served  in  the  same  manner,  or  a  manner  more  accordant  with 
his  pleasure. 

To  such  a  being,  the  loss  of  all  created  intelligences  wpuld 
foe  no  loss,  because  it  could  be  ten  thousands  or  ten  millions  (£ 
times  more  than  supplied  in  the  number  and  exoeUeney  of 
others,  whom  a  single  word  could  produce  in  an  inataaDLtnof 
time.  .1 

Of  what  consequence  would  be  the  loss  of  any  enjoyment/to 
us,  if,  with  a  word,  we  could  recal  it ;  or,  if  we  chose,  oould 
produce  another,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  of  equal  or  supe- 
rior value  ?  Of  what  importance  would  be  friends,  momiif  ^  or 
children,  if,  by  a  wish,  we  could  fill  their  places  again  .ftriili 
others  exactly  like  them,  or  with  more  and  better  prop^tty, 
friends,  or  chndren .?  i.,i..m 

But  how  evident  is  it,  that  things  which  are  of  na  iflapo^ 
ance  to  God  could  not  be  the  ultimate  end  of  his  exertiipns.  pT^ 
Him,  nothing  could  be  of  great  or  ev^i  real  importanoefbwt 
Himself.  All  other  beings,  as  He  declares  in  theliinguiiigi&  idf 
Isaiah,  concerning  the  nations  of  men,  ^^are  befinre.Him^AS  lSL(h 
'^  thing,  and  are  accounted  unto  Him  as  less  than  /]iothis§9 
"  and  vanity.*"  ,  ,;.!•.•  (tiiit  ma^i 

Hence  Himself  must  clearly  have  been  the  supreme  m^  of 
all  His  designs  and  labours,  To  indulge  His  own  besevo^ce^ 
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and  (tmil$j  lo.  iaidligent  creatures  his  abfloUue  perfisctimi,: 
must  hare  been  the  moying  cause  ot  His  creation  and  provw 
tboni^umt  eternity. 


.  II.  jK  if  emdeni/rom  this  doctrine^  thai  the  promdence  of. 
C!o4  tdiie  regards  and  superixUends  all  creaturesj.  the  least  as. 
trafy  as  tke  Hfreatest 

':  It  has  hfi^acL  often  said,  that  the  providence  of  God  does  not 
to  particular  men,  nor  to  their  concerns ;  much  less  is  it 
by  those  who  make  this  a^sertioQ,  that  the  same  pro^ 
vidence  extends  to  inferior  beings,  because  they  are  so  much 
^^lore  inngnificant,  and,  therefore,  ^re  so  mudi  more  beneath 
the  attention  of  the  Creator.  > 

-  "There  yre  many  ways  in  which  this  doctrine  may  be  proved 
{abe  and  groundless ;  particularly  by  the  consideration,  that  if 
these  beings  are  too  insjignificant  to  be  superintended,  they 
were  really  too  msigoificant  to  be  made.  Certainly,  if  it  was 
proper  for  Ood  to  create  them,  it  must  be  proper  for  him  to 
loperint^id  them.  The  same  thing  also  appears  evident  firom 
the  &etj  that  the  things  which  are  done,  even  for  the  least  of 
them,  aie  sucl^.  as  none  but  God  can  do.  His  providential 
agency  is  plainly  as  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  preserv- 
ing their  lives,  and  providing  their  sustenance,  as  his  creative 
agency  for  giving  them  existence, 

.But  the  doctrine  is  forcibly  routed  by  the  text.  Sparrows, 
in  the  yiew  of  the  text,  are  as  truly  important  and  necessary  to 
GoA,  as  axe  men  or  angels.  If  angels  were  to  expire,  or  men 
to  be  annihilated,  better  men  and  better  angels  could  be  sub- 
stituted in  their  room  as  easily  as  one  sparrow  can  be  replaced 
by  fnotbec  farrows  were  made,  because  God  saw  it  to  be 
fiapet  to  make  them ;  and  are  continued  and  superintended^ 
beoKue  this  also  is  his  pleasure.  It  is  not  my  intention  here 
ti  asiert,  nor  do  I  at  all  believe,  that  sparrows  are  of  the  same 
real*  value  as  angels  and  men.  The  Scriptures  assert  what  is 
obviously  true,  when  they  inform  us,  that  one  man  is  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows.  But  God  can  create  men  as  easily 
tt  j^MUTOWs,  and  angels  as  easily  as  either.  Hence,  in  creating 
or  superintending  either,  he  regards  the  propriety  of  the  act 
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nity  fling,  ^^  Not  unto  ui,  not  unto  us^  O  Lordf  buVi^tQ  thy 
"  name  be  the  glory.''  Whenever,  therefore,  a  sinneiri^JBajQiC- 
tified,  and  it  thufi  introduced  into  the  kingdom  and  ^^ftiff  pf 
Ood,  he  must  of  necessity  conclude,  that  his  sanctifijC^i^^. 
has  not  at  all  proceeded  from  his  own  worth  and  ioj^pgrtaiysei 
Worth  he  had  none;  for  he  was  only  a  sinn^.  But^jf .)|iff. 
had  had  more  than  an  angel,  God  stood  in  no  possible  ijiei^.qf 
Unu  The  first  stone  which  he  find^  in  the  street,  m\gbW 
with  infinite  ease,  have  been  converted  into  a  better  being 
than  himself.  Not  for  his  importance.  Who  can  be.ioHp^^f 
tant  to  Him  who  spoke  the  universe  into  being,  and  who,  if  it 
were  annihilated,  could  call  another  into  existence  in  the  amn^ 
manner?  Not  because  he  or  his  services  are  necessary  to 
God.  To  Him  who  can  do  these  things,  no  creature  can  \^ 
necessary. 

The  good  pleasure  of  God  is  the  only  cause  to  be  ased^i^ 
for  the  sanctification,  perseverance,  and  salvation  of  all  thp,^ 
deemed.  ^^  Let  him  that  glorieth,  therefore,  glory  in  t{ie 
^^Lord.'' 

Let  every  sanctified  sinner  feel,  that  he  was  plucked  as  9 
brand  out  of  the  burning,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  b^g 
consumed.  Let  him  acknowledge,  with  wonder  and  praise, 
that  it  was  the  arm  of  mercy  which  saved  him  when  he  wjw 
polluted  with  guilt — under  the  curse  of  the  divine  law-^ob- 
noxious  to  the  anger  of  God — an  outcast  &om  the  virt^u^s 
universe,  and  an  heir  of  the  endless  sufierings  of  perdit^pn. 
Let  him  remember  and  feel,  that  the  Being  by  whom  ^e.  Af ^ 
saved  is  himself  perfectly  pure  and  holy — that  the  heave^  are 
not  clean  in  his  sight,  and  that  his  angels  are  charged  nffth 
folly.  Let  him  feel  that  this  great  and  awful  Being  s^w  no- 
thing in  his  moral  character  which  he  could  approve  or  loye-7-: 
nothing  which  he  did  not  disapprove  and  hate ;  that  Mith 
these  very  views  of  his  character,  he  brought  him  out  of  jdaf  kr 
ness  into  marvellous  light,  and  rescued  him  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  himself;  that  not  by  works  of  righteovisness  ^^hich 
the  sinner  had  done,  but  of  his  "  own  mere  mercy  hej^av^ 
"  him  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renf^yfifig^  of 
"  the  Holy  Ghost'' 
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TI.  '7%^  ddOrine  teaches  us,  thai  there  is  no  hope  of  es- 
cctpi'^td  the  ancked'  on  account  of  their  worth  or  importance  ; 
nor  ^i^use* they  are  necessary  to  God ;  nor  because  of  their 
ftiiikMs. 

"Thh  lihings  which  have  been  already  said  fbr  the  purpose  of 
pi^viiig  the  former  positions,  ftimish  abundant  evidence  of 
ttie'thMh  of  this.  If  there  is  no  worth  nor  importance  in  the 
dlabfadter'  of  k  sinner,  in  any  such  sense ;  if  he  is  not,  in  any 
sitich  sehi^,  necessary  to  God,  as  to  furnish  a  reason  why  he 
shoifld  be  sanctified;  then  plainly  these  things  can  yield  him 
nSo  hope  of  escaping  from  that  punishment  which  is  announced 
ill  the  Scriptures  as  the  retribution  of  sinners.  To  every  sin- 
ner whose  heart  revolts  at  this  declaration — as  not  improbably 
ih.6  he^rt  of  every  sinner  in  this  house  does — ^it  might  be  a 
useful  employment  to  survey  the  first  stone  which  he  finds  in 
th^' street,  and  to  ask  within  hunself,  "  Is  that  stone  of  any 
^  importance  to  God  ?  But  that  stone  can  in  a  moment  be 
^'"6hanged  into  just  such  an  one  as  I  am,  nay,  into  a  being 
^  transcendantly  more  excellent  and  lovely.  I  can  see  that 
^'^  the  stone  is  an  object  of  no  significance  in  the  creation. 
"  Were .  it  annihilated,  the  universe  would  suffer  no  loss. 
'^  God  sees  that  I  am  equally  insignificant.  But  the  stone  is 
** 'merely  a  negative  object,  and  it  has  done  neither  good  nor 
"evil.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  odious  to  the  eye  of  its 
"  Maker.  I  have  done  only  evil,  and  am  therefore  only  odi- 
^  oiiiB.  It  is  impossible  that  He  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
^^ 'behold  iniquity,  and  who  cannot  look  upon  sin,  should  re- 
^  jg;ard  me  without  abhorrence.  He  needs  not  the  stone.  As 
"  liitle  does  he  need  me.  The  stone  is  harmless  :  I  have  hi« 
"  therto  been  a  nuisance  to  the  universe — a  blot  on  the  face 
^  of  his  creation — a  smoke  in  his  nostrils.  Should  my  exist- 
"ence  be  continued,  and  with  my  present  disposition,  I 
*^  diould  continue  to  be  a  nuisance  to  his  creatures,  and  an 
•*;ofreiifeto'him. 

^ 'On  what  foundation,  then,  shall  I  build  even  a  hope  of 
"'fiitur^'g«fe>d?  Shall  I  conclude,  that  because  he  has  given 
*^  me'ftiiitt^o  innumerable  blessings,  he  will  therefore  continue 
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^  t6'^iMin6re  f'^'tM  I'VeU^  that  Ok^M^  8f  ^h^es 
<<  tii»8l!'^^:^'th6'^e  bf  Obd,  be  Vt^iOrcm  f6^  bM)^^'^n 
«  in6  futttr^  mei'^iS^i^*?  SUkQ  I  pletKd  niy  ingratHtM^  a^^lt  title 
"  to  the  Divine  favotir  P  Shall  I  allege  the  gufltitiesrf  itf'ihy 
^*  ptot  life,  tMi  tKe  wbrtKlesdness  6f  ihy  ^sent  diaracfte^^'^as 
<<  a  recommendittion '  to'Tiini  ^h6  has  been  Resent  iKt  tiie 
^  cbitimid»ioil  of  iill  inj^  i^s,  anfd  'ihe'dmissiaft  ctf"  'all  faiy^ftu- 
«  tie^  >  Will  stifeh'  a  r^oAitnbiichtfbn  lavifidl  ?  If  not;  Wh^  ft 
«  to  become  of  irie  ?  No,  T^ffl  arise,  and  gd  tb'  ray  !E\tdW, 
^  iciid  i^ay  \mto  him,  <  Faliher,  I  have  simled  ag^dnst  hciaven, 
*  and  brfbte  theei  and  am  no  niore  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
"son.'  I  win  humbly  and  cheerfully  confess  my  poIHted 
**  character  j  my  absolute  unworthiness  of  hi*  fevont  j  my  d^sieit 
^  of  his  wrath  and  indignation  in  time  and  in  etetnity.  Twift 
**  pi^ssent  before  him  my  own  miserable  condition,  and  my*  in- 
^  finite  need  of  his  mercy.  I  will  urge  the  righteousness',  tfife 
**  suffering!^,  and  the  death  of  his  beloved  Son  ;  the  atottenidnt 
"  which  he  hath  made  for  sin,  and  the  reconciliation  wHicK  lie 
**  hAth  accomplished  for  all  returning  sinners.  I  will  fly 'to 
"  the  compassion  of  a  forgiving  God.  I  will  supplicatfe  Iflife 
^  renewing  influence  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit.  If  these  plfea§ 
"  do  not  avail,  I  am  undone."" 

*^  But  I  will  not  despjsrir.  The  Lord  is  gracious  and  tafer- 
•*  ciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and  repentetn 
"  him  of  the  evil:  \VTio  knoweth  if  he  will  return,  aiiif't^ 
♦*  pent,  and  leave  a  blessing  behind  him.  He  that  sparea'Vi6ie 
*^  his  own  Son,  but  deliverfed  him  up  foi*  us  all,.  hoW  fi/fi!AlI^'fae 
**  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  Christ  "i^i^ 
**  says,  that  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lA^t'^ 
^  iiid  that  he  came,  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  6ih/rerii% 
**  lepentarice.  The  father  of  the  prodigal  bade  his' whole  <&!■ 
**  mily  rgoice,  because  a  son,  who  had  been  dead,"v^*aB^ 
^  agkin,  and  after  having  been  lost  to  him  and  hii^  faiilll^^i^ 
"  been  found  anew.  Nay,  the  Redeemer  has  said,  ^'TOiSte-'fe 
"  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than 
«*  dV^  ijdnfety  5and  nine  jtist  pel^ons  who  ti^ff^d'^eiltSa^ce.' 
«^  I  am  a  smner;  I  may  be  of  *e  ikiiib^  &!^^«ftbfi^^h6^'^ 

"■!•..'■■■■  J    '  r '  i  ■ : '   >     •  ^ ;  */■'  •.  ")  "  T I 
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"  ^1^  tUfi,  Xfsifj^tamie  by  the  Son,  ojf  OocL  I  am.  qpmimaUy 
^^  4^!^ ;  I  ix^y  be  made  alive  again.  I  have  lopg  been  lost 
",$p  jthe  vjbtuoitti  universe;  I : may  be  founcL  Thye  joy  of 
^^,  ])eaven  may  be  renewed  over  l;hcurepentance  even  of  such  li 
<^one  a9  I  am.  Aujthor  of  all  mercies,  hast  thou  but  one 
«  ble^ong?    Bless  me,  even  me,  Q  my  Father.^ 

O^en.  have  sinners  relied  &r  future  safety  on  their  num- 
beiy^.And  have  felt  as  if  Grod  would  not  condenm  and  punish 
sudk  A  i^ftst  multitude.  No  opinion  can  be  more  unsafe,  or  ia 
its  Gomiequences  more  unhappy.  If  one  sinner  is  thus  insig** 
nMcufnt^i  unnecessary,  and  useless  to  God,  all  others  sustain 
eaadij  the  same  character.  If  one  sinner  is  thus  odious  and 
guilty,  the  g^t  and  the  odiousness  are  only  increased  by  increase 
mg  tbeir  number.  If  one  is  a  nuisance  to  the  universe,  thou« 
sands  are  only  a  proportionably  greater  nuisance.  What 
reason,  then,  can  their  multitudes  furnish  to  their  Creator,  ci^ 
dier  fixr  continuii^  them  in  existence,  or  for  delivering  them 
fnm.  the  punishment  which  they  have  merited  ?  To  the  ima- 
ginajdon  and  the  feelings,  this  consideration  is  indeed  over- 
whelming ;  but  the  understanding  is  compelled  to  the  conclu- 
sion which  has  here  been  made. 

Accordii^y,  when  the  angels  rebelled,  the  sentence  against 
them  was*  not  at  all  relaxed  on  account  of  their  multitude. 
The  deluge  overwhelmed  the  old  world  with  a  destruction 
which  swept  away  the  whole  human  race,  except  the  family  of 
Noah.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  except 
Lot  and  his  family,  perished  in  the  storms  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone which  was  sent  to  reward  their  wickedness.  Not  an  in- 
dividual, in  all  these  cases,  was  at  all  the  more  safe,  nor  in 
any  degree  less  severely  punished,  because  he  was  accompanied 
by  80  many  other  guilty  beings.  Why  should  we  expect  thid 
ocwfridjeration  to  avail  any  more  for  our  safety,  than  for  fji^ 
SfSetj  pf  the  sinners,  who  in  these  several  cases  were  utterly 
dc^tajqywd  ?. 

,  yfJ^^^Tbds  doctrine  teaches  us,  that  humility  is  the  true  wis^ 

If  we  «TO  thus  vimecessa^  to  God,  and  if  we  are  thus  ineig- 


•'"  PW<te;'*'teyir  flier  fiteh  <yf'8irich,  ^«  ira^fecrt^lriaae'fbf^infeft^ 

tUi9  C^BCotir^  silptiort  tHis  int^sthig' decl&MtSt^!' Of' %ktie 
shall  we  be  ptiradf  Of  cm  persohri  wbrtWP  1^  ill  JtfAWifa'- 
fe^,  (for  if  we  dor  not,  God  TriU;)  that  we  »0'tfttBtert.*  1VTiat>te 
hU  eye  mufet  be  the  moral  worth  of  k' sinner?  Wlttit-,  Indeti^j 
ig' that  of  the  best  of  mankind'  f  Paul,  'after  aQ  'H[h6^  ^pfy^ 
which  he  received  of  the  favour  of  God ;  after  aIl''hig'1>d]feV6!: 
lent  and  wouderful  labours,  and  after  ail  his  high  ^^HaittOf^M^ 
in';picty,  pronounced  himself,  while  writing  with  the  fito*  of  in- 
spiration, the  chief  of  sinners.  David,  the  man  after  Gbd'^s  own 
heart,  says  of  himself,  ^^  I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man.  I  WiUi 
f'  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  tne.^ 
Of  Job,  God  said,  "  There  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth  IT 'fe 

perfect  and  upright  man ;  one  that  feared  God,  and  esCheW-^ 

ed  evil."**  This  perfect  and  upright  man  said  to  his  M'akdr, 
^'  Behold  I  am  vile,  what  shall  I  answer  thee  ?  I  willlay*»«ly 
"  hand  upon  my  mouth.  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  hit' dti^ 
**  and  ashes.*"  Where  could  either  of  these  men  have  founds 
in  their  personal  character,  reasons  for  indulging  pride  ?  The 
real  worth  even  of  such  men  is  alloyed  by  multiplied  sins  and 
infirmities,  which  render  the  whole  composition  odious;  rA^ 
coidingly  it  is  dedared,  "  that  if  God  should  mark  iniquityi'%ii 
•*  man  living  could  stand  before  him,  or  be  justified  in  his  si^ht/^ 
Plainly,  therefoire,  the  best  of  our  race  have  no  foundation' W 
which  pride  can  rest.  >  *   ' 

Men  of  inferior  excellence  possess  fewer  and  feebler  virhies- 
Of  course,  pride  was  not  made  for  them.  Sinners  are  ti^npos* 
sessed  even  of  these,  and  not  even  a  single  white  spot  varies 
the  dark  and  cheerless  turpitude  which  is  the  ground-worb  of 
flieir  character.  Of  what  then  shall  they  be  proud  ?  Of -tfteir 
deformity,  their  guilt,  their  shame,  or  their  approathing  <<^tt^ 
demnation?  '  -■  •'^'^i^^ 

But  neither  they,  nor  those  who  are  better  than  tftfeypteve 
any  toom  for  the  indulgence  of  pride.  He  who'toHrtseteirt!: 
be piditable  to  himself;  but  Who  ean  h^pt^Skbi^U} 


6<)4  j|;^(f()ia(^,cQii^uence  could  it  }ia.y?  b^ento  t^lii^gloiaQUs 
and  all-sufBcient  Being,  if  the  wisest  and  best  man  yij^.fip^et 
livi^df'b^'^tTl^^^^ii  c^f^^^ted?     In  the  possession  of  ajil.bi^  en- 
dowi^^^^apil  acu|uisiti^     and  aft^  ail  hk  moi^t,  fi^thfiil 
aii47U8f9fol'l9tK)urs<;  even  when  he  may  truly  say,  ^<  In  no** 
^<  Umi  am  X  behind  the  very  chiefest  Apostles^^  he  must  still 
addr>fV4  am  nothing.*^    £yen  when  P^  is  the  planter^  and 
Aj^l)o8  theiwatexer,.it  will  ever  be  true,  that  neither  he ,  who 
]daM9th^iioi;.he  who  watereth^  is  aoy  thing;  bixt  Gpd  who 
{^Teij^^e  morease  is  every  thing.     The  best  of  men,  thie  }xm9$ 
exalted  angel,  instead  of  having  any  claims  upon  his  Maker  for 
the  services  which  he  thu»  rendered,  is  only  the  more  indebted 
to  his  Maker,  the  greater  and  more  excellent  his  endowments 
are,  and  the  more  valuable  his  services.     God  only  brings  \jl» 
in  debt  to  him  by  enabling  us  to  serve  him  ;  by  giving  us  a 
dispodtion  to  serve  him,  and  by  furnishing  us  with  opportuni- 
ties of  performing  this  service.     This  debt  is  mightily  increas- 
ed by  his  acceptance  of  our  services.     It  is  immeasurably  in- 
creased by  the  fact,  that  he  permits  those  who  were  once  rebels 
and  outcasts  to  return  to  his  service,  and  qualifies  them  for  it 
by  bestowing  on  them  anew,  in  the  work  of  sanctification,  a 
sincere  desire  to  be  employed  in  his  service.    Sinners  think  the 
service  of  God  a  task,  a  burthen  imposed  on  them  by  a  hard 
master,  and  a  kind  of  dire  necessity.    No  opinion  can  be  more 
HkIsq  or  more  unhappy.     Instead  of  all  this,  it  is  the  first  pri- 
vilege, ihe  highest  honour,  the  greatest  blessing  which  he  can 
enjoy.    It  will  ever  be  true,  that  '^  the  statutes  of  the  Lord 
"  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart  ^  of  every  good  man ;  that 
^^tJiey  are  more  to  be  desired  than  gold,  yea,  than  much*  fine 
^i.  gQ]4  ;  that  they  are  sweeter  also  than  honey,  and  the  hopey- 
*^,  epmb ;  and  that  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward.^^ 
.,  4>'^^y  ihen  with  all  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  human  heart, 
^q^fdally  with  the  pride  and  vanity  of  our  own  hearts.    Aw^y 
y(^  gw  ^elf-flattery,  our  self-justification,  and  our  self^rigl^ 
eousness.     Christ,  although  he  ^'  was  in  the  form  of  God^,.fuid 
-  ^  iihov^t^  it.np  robl)ery  to  be  equal  with  God,  yet  made  h J9?self 
ff:(f|f 'A^/Z^ut^Jion,  land  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  seirvapt.'^ 
TbAliWil»ir^u^  b^liero  m^pifested^hehas  required  us  tuas^iline. 


r 
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ThiB.Vi^  lipcouAt  of  him  is  introduced  by.  St,  P.a^il  iridb^^hese 
words,  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ"" 
**  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,''  says  the  Savipur  himself,  "  taafi, 
^  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.*"  In  .tl|e  wqrld 
of  sin,  pride  always  claims,  and  not  unfrequently  recelyes^  a 
kind  of.  honour  from  the  miserable  sinners  by  whom  it  is  in}ia- 
bited.  In  the  world  of  right^usness,  humility  is  always  before 
honour,  and  a  qualification  absolutely  indispensable  to  secure 
the  respect  of  the  virtuous  minds  by  which  it  is  inhabited,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  glorious  Being  by  whom  it  is  goYeme4« 

y  III.  Let  no  sinner  presume  upon  the  continuance  of  his  life^ 
as  a  reason  for  his  persisting  in  sin. 

For  what  reason  should  the  life  of  a  sinner  be  continued  ? 
Is  it  his  wisdom  ?  Is  it  his  worth  ?  Is  it  his  importance  to  the 
divine  kingdom  ?  Is  it  that  God  needs  his  services  ?  Is  it  that 
he  renders  any  services  to  God  ?  Is  it  that  he  labours  to  be  a 
blessing  to  the  universe  P  How  obviously  must  all  these  ques- 
tions be  answered  in  the  negative !  But  if  he  neither  pleases^ 
obeys,  nor  glorifies  his  Maker,  nor  does  gOod  to  his  fellow-cxea- 
tures,  wh^t  reason  can  he  possibly  allege  why  his  lifis  should 
be  prolonged  ?  Were  he  annihilated,  or  swept  into  the  pit  of 
destruction,  the  universe,  instead  of  suffering  an  injury,  or  ex- 
periencing a  loss,  would,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  only 
be  delivered  from  a  nuisance.  Even  were  the  loss  real^  it  coula 
}>e  repaired,  and  more  than  repaired,  by  a  word.  In  his  stead 
might  rise  up  a  child  of  Abraham,  a  Paul,  an  angel. 

Can  even  the  sinner,  infatuated  as  he  is,  can  any  sinner  in 
this  house  seriously  believe,  that  God  will  be  induced  to  pro- 
Icmg  his.  life,  merely  to  give  him  additional  opportunities  of 
persisting  in  his  obstinacy  and  impiety,  his  ingratitude .  and 
rebellion.'^  Can  He,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold^- 
^^ity,  be  induced  to  lengthen  out  the  days  of  an  apostate*  that 
he .  n^ay  anew  dishonour  his  Maker,  crucify  his  Redeemer 
t&lfishp  And  do  more  and  more  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace  ? 
(?aQ  Jehovah  be  pleased  to  hear  his  glorious  and  fearful  lifune 
t)ro£ined  by  a  human  tongue  ?  Can  he  lock  with  a  smile  upon 
reiterated  fiEilaehood,  fraud,  and  injustice,  practised  iby  dliie  mi- 
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mkk'tienig  Upott  i^other  f  Can  the  fi>ul  retre»t8  of  ghtttonj, 
dnmkeimess,  and  lewc&iess  be  objects  of  his  complacency? 
1^0  can  hesitate  to  believe,  that  He  will  avenge  himself  of 
sucti'  adveroaries  t6  his  character,  law,  and  government,  and 
wipe  them  ad  a  blot  out  of  his  creation  ? 

But  all  this  notwithstanding,  the  sinner  has  no  reason  to 
despair  of  the  mercy  of  God.  The  work  of  saving  them  that 
w^  lost  was  hot  begun  without  the  most  ample  view  of  itiGi 
wiraom  and  propriety.  God  did  not  send  his  Son,  to  live  a  life 
of  humiliation  in  this  miserable  world,  and  to  die  the  accursed 
death,  without  counting  the  cost  He  did  not  send  his  Spirit 
to  sanctify  the  polluted  soul  of  man,  and  to  wash  the  rebel  in 
the  blood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  without  being  perfecdy 
aware  of  the  whole  nature  and  absolute  propriety  of  this  stu- 
pendous transaction.  Accordingly,  we  are  told  that  the  gifts 
and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance.  From  the  begin-> 
ning  to  die  present  time  he  has  gone  on  giving  his  renewii^ 
and  purifying  grace  to  just  such  sinners,  and  calling  them  into 
his  Idngdom,  and  has  never  once  repented  that  he  began  the 
work,  nor  for  a  moment  intermitted  its  continuance.  Turn  your 
eyes  to  the  heavetily  world,  and  you  will  there  find  millions  of 
juat  such  sinners  walking  in  the  light  of  eternal  day.  There 
you  win  find  David,  once  an  adulterer  and  a  murderer :  there 
yt^  will  find  Paul,  once  a  blasphemer  and  a  persecutor :  dien 
yoii  win  find  Peter,  who  denied  his  Msister,  and  peijured  him* 
aelf :  there  yon  wiU  find  an  endless  multitude  more,  whost 
sins,  drawn  out  in  order  and  displayed  in  their  proper  ooburs^ 
Would  overwhelm  you  as  weU  as  them  with  amazement  and 
hortor.  But  they  are  washed,  they  are  sanctified,  they  are 
justified  in  the  Mood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
ourGod, 

'WiA  this  wondjsrfiil  object  before  him,  what  sinner  can  nu 
tiokany  de^pitf^  of  ihit  divine  mercy  P  What  sinner  wi&  not 
la^^^h&itttBgbd  to  finrgeike  his  sins,  and  to  hope  for  pardon  and 
Lce  ?  fi€/i  indeed  from  any  apprehensions  of  his  own 
1^  hhpbttan^d  in  the  divine  kingdom,  or  any  need  whidi 
Miitaf^'ifCl^ii  God  hM  of  him,  or  his  services,  but  fiott 
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mere  grace,  from  the  orerflowing  merey-'snd  goodji^  j^  his 
Creator,  .  , 

Whb  this  subject  sinners  usually  begin  wrong;  and  the^iQef 
both  think  imd  act  in  a  manner  dangerously  erroneous.  ,  tj^u- 
ally,  at  least,  they  place  uil  their  hopes  in  themselves,  ia.  ^of^e-* 
thing  which  they  are,  something  which  they  have  doue,  or 
spmething  which  they  have  not  done ;  their  impprtance  iu.t^e 
divine  kingdom ;  some  goodness  of  character,  which  they  ^up-, 
pose  themselves  to  possess ;  or  their  freedom  from  ^m,  .^x^i^ti 
ing  in  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  God  to  pu-, 
nishthem  hereafter.  These,  to  say  the  least,  are  all.mistfkfn 
and  unhappy  foundations  en  which  to  rest  our  hopes  of  jsi^va-, 
lion.  The  true  ground  of  a  sinner'^s  hope  is  not  that,  h^  i^  ^ 
good,  or  in  so  small  a  degree  wicked ;  not  that  he  is  undefi^-^ 
ing  of  punishment,  but  that  God  is  so  willing  to  Ibr^y^  h^ 
sin.  On  this  foundation  he  may  safely  build  his  hopj^s^^  ^  AU. 
else  is  sand ;  this  is  a  rock  which  can  never  be  moved..       ,  ^ 

IX.  J^is  doctrine  teaches  every  Christian  to  fed  qnd,.ap' 
knowkdgey  that  both  his  character  and  his  hopes  are  (ill  derii^ 
from  (he  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.  .     \f , 

'  Look  into  your  hearts  and  lives,  my  brethren,  and  ask  your- 
selves whether  there  is,  or  ever  was,  any  thing  in  them  which, 
even  in  your  own  opinion,  God  could  consider  as  a  reason  why 
he  should  sanctify  and  save  you.  Is  there,  has  there  ever 
been,  any  thing  in  your  character  or  your  conduct,  which  you 
are  able  to  allege  as  a  reason  why  God  should  receive  you  into 
his  favour  ?  When  you  take  a  retrospect  of  what  you  have 
been,  or  what  you  have  done,  do  you  find  any  thing  by  which 
you  would  be  willing  to  be  tried,  and  on  the  ground  of  which 
you  would  be  willing  to  have  your  allotments  fixed  for  eter^ 
nity  ?  You  are  undoubtedly  accustomed  at  times  to  examine 
the  foundation  of  your  hopes.  In  such  examinations,  on  what 
have  you  reposed  yourselves  ?  Has  it  been  your  own  light- 
eousness,  or  has  it  been  the  merits  of  your  Redeemer,  and  the 
mercy  of  your  Creator.  You  are  often  summoned  to  the  table 
of  Christ.     Mark  the  wonders  which  it  presents  to  your  view^ 
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Consider  who  he  was  that  is  here  commemorated,  w^at  he  ^d, 
ancl  T^liatKe'*  suffered.  Remember,  that  stones  in  the  street 
might  have  been  in  your  place ;  animated  with  living  souls  ; 
chaii^ed  iiito  men  better  than  yourselves ;  and  now  looking 
foi^ard  with  brighter  hopes  of  a  happy  eternity. 

"VTith'  this  affecting  consideration  in  full  view,  let  each  of 
you  asik  himself,  "  Why  was  I  made  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
"  Sfeti  of  'God,  and  live.  Why  was  I  not  a  heathen,  an  infi- 
"  del,  an  atheist  ?  Why  was  I  not  cast  off  for  ever  ?  Why 
^'  aM  I  net  now  weeping  and  wailing  in  the  blackness  of  dark- 
"  n^,  and  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  life  ?  Why  am 
^*  I  permitted  to  sing  the  praises  of  forgiving,  redeeming,  and 
"  sanctifying  love  ?  Why  am  I  permitted  to  rejoice  in  innu- 
^  ini^alile  blessings  which  are  past,  and  to  supplicate  far  n^ore 
"  aiid  gteater  blessings  yet  to  come  ?  Why  can  I  look  fqr- 
<<  itasA  to  death,  the  grave,  and  the  judgment,  not  pnly  with-  - 
**  obt  hoi^r,  but  even  with  hope  ?  Why  am  I  able  on  the 
*^  wings  of  faith  to  enter  eternity,  and  humbly  to  expect,  as 
"  my  unchangeable  portion  there,  an  exceeding  and  eternal 
**  "weight*  of  glory  ?  In  answer  to  all  these  questions,  you  will 
"  tii'^&pelled.  to  exclaim,  *  Even  so.  Father ;  for  so  it  seem- 
**  eth  good  in  thy  sight.**" 
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GOD'S  WAYS  NOT  AS  OUB  WAYS. 


ISAIAH  LV.  8 — 9. 


■   ■      i  »  H   • 
■  1  J   '     f  .' 

*^  ibr  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  arep6urioa& 
my  ways,  saith  Jehovah.  '"'  .  / 

^^  For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  myUkxgs 
higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  thanyour  tkougfmr 

Whenisysr  we  consider,  origmally,  a;  revelation  of  theinrlQ/j^ 
Ood  as  a  subject  of  inrestigation,  we  are,  perhaps  abrays^i^Hlril^^ 
pared  either  to  discover  or  to  imagine  difficulties  attending  4tt(^ 
a  work.  That  it  may  be  attended  with  (fifficulties  is  imiv^ 
saDy  admitted ;  that  it  must  be,  is  to  my  own  mind  eqiiaUy 
evident.  Of  these  some  will  owe  their  origin  to  oior  dispoflwliott^ 
and  others  to  our  ignorance.  The  disposition  of  man^i^*^ 
dently  opposed  to  what  must  be  the  will  of  so  perfect :  and 
glorious  a  being  as  God,  and  to  the  duties  which  such  a  b^g 
cannot  fail  to  require.  The  actual  expressions  of  thifr^wiil}40f 
God  in  his  providence  are,  in  multiplied  instances,  'Sti^emioun^ 
opposed  by  our  race.  To  question,  to  murmur,  and  to  \:MA 
against  the  divine  government,  is  extensively  as  well  as  plainly, 
characteristical  of  man,  and  clearly  congenial  to  tha  hiiriMK 
heart.  A  revelation,  disclosing  to  us  further  acoount^o^She 
divine  pleasure,  and  making  it  more  distinctly  known^iipnfuri 
ddcord  with  those  parts  of  that  pleasure  which  aredbcoroled 
in  creation  and  providence.  It  must,  th^efore,  be  vegard^ab 
a  thing  of  Aurse,  that  we  should  be  prepas^edto find  feub with 
sudia  revelation.  Nay,  it  ought  to^be  expected^  thai.veidiauld 
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murmur  agaiiist  it  with  more  dissatisfaction^  and  oppose  it  with 
more  hostility,  because  it  would  more  distinctly  unfold  the  will 
of  its  author.  If  the  character  and  pleasure  of  God,  when  seen 
amperfecdy,  awaken  dislike,  the  same  things,  when  more  fiilly 
seen,  must  awaken  greater  dislike  in  the  same  mind. 

But  all  the  difficulties  attending  such  a  work  do  not  arise 
finom  our  dispositions.  Not  a  small  number  of  them  are  de- 
lived  from  our  ignorance :  the  works  of  God  are  filled  with 
difficulties  of  this  nature.  It  is  rationally  to  be  supposed,  that 
such  a  revelation  would,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  be  fraught 
with  them  also. 

When  things  which  we  have  not  known  before  are  revealed 
to  U8^  the  revelation  necessarily  communicates  various  other 
things,  ^th  which  these  are  inseparably  connected.  The 
dmgB  revealed  are  naturally  attended  with  the  same  difficul- 
tie^or  at  least  with  a  part  of  them,  which  are  found  in  the 
worW  of  God ;  and  the  things  connected  with  these,  md  ne- 
eessarily  yet  imperfectly  disclosed  in  such  a  revelation,  must 
inmlvie  move  if  not  greater  difficulties,  from  the  imperfection 
cf  the  disdosure.  As  the  field  of  knowledge  is  boundless,  and 
is  our  &cult]es  continue  the  fiame,  whatever  the  revelation  may 
he,  ma  perplexities  must  increase  with  every  enlargement  of 
its-dwcoreiies.  Every  thing  revealed  to  us  must,  of  course, 
dk(jhiflo  imperfectly  many  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  our 
perplexities  must  multiply  at  every  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
levdation.  , 

Aocordant  with  this  account,  I  readily  acknowledge,  is  the 
Batnre  of  the  Scriptures,  the  professed  revelation  of  the  cha- 
motor  and  wiU  of  God.  There  are  in  this  volume  many  things 
wbidi  sre  hard  to  be  understood ;  difficulties,  which  will  seem 
tilflii  t0  a  mind  well  disposed,  which  will  puzzle  all  readers, 
aklleaveimost  not  unfrequentiy  in  the  dark. 

T^islHiir'tibat  these  things  are  no  objections  against  the 
8aipti»8B^rati4  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  perplex  those  who 
belirvv^tin  them,  or  hinder  the  faith  of  those  who  do  not,  is  the 
fk8igtii«£die>ibllowing  discourse*  It  is  my  inteaaition.to  show 
that  tkfii  difficttlt  aad  incomprehensible  things  slj»  things  of 
ooune,  aod^  in  Ihe  nature  ^  the  case,  necessary  and  unavoid- 
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Mb.  8hMiId  I  mieoeed  ia  thir  atfes^  k  wiH  telj^l^dHii 
BO'  dilBctiltjr,  which  becomes  saeh  merely  beciute'  w%  riljawH 
umravet  it  or  comprehend  il»  nature  and  oomi0etuxM{  rfUfljhtlH 
all  to  hinder  our  belief.  Wlien  the  difficulty  arises  ■ajsly  Mkt 
of  the  greatness  and  complication  of  the  subject,  and  die  6m^ 
parative  littleness  of  our  minds,  it  can  never  be  an  oljao^hMi 
against  the  doctrine  which  it  is  supposed  to  embaifwi-  If  lUs 
be  not  admitted,  we  are  left  without  any  means  of  •birfna^ 
aatisfaction  in  our  present  state.  Nor  shidl  we  be  leftf  al  a 
loss  at  every  period  of  our  existence.  In  whatever  dqpwe  our 
faculties  may  hereafter  be  invigorated,  or  our  infimnatiiHi  dif 
larged,  it  will  still  be  equally  true,  that  die  ways  and  woa4l^  of 
God  will,  throughout  eternity,  be  incomprehensible'  by  ouf 
minds.  Indeed,  a  little  thought  will  convince  us  that  the  hum 
we  know  the  more  we  shall  perceive  which  is  yet  to  be  known. 
All  this  will  to  us  be  mysterious.  The  objects  which  ai«f  paf* 
tially  understood,  will  ever  involve  mysteries;  and,  as  these 
objects  are  multiplied,  mysteries  will  also  be  multiplied.  > 

The  thoughts  of  God,  mentioned  in  the  text,  naturally  4a* 
note  his  plans  or  counsels,  and  the  ways  of  God,  his  couifiprfb 
carried  into  execution  ;  or,  in  other  words,  his  woriu  botk  of 
creation  and  providence.  These  in  the  text  are  said  to  bi 
higher  than  ours,  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  esrtliki 
t.  e.  they  are  immeasurably  distant  from  ours,  and  incompre- 
hensibly more  exalted. 

With  these  explanations,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  tiM 
declares  the  following  doctrines : — 


>  =  Wr 


I.  That  the  pui^oses,  plans,  and  actions  of  Gt>dare  e: 
ingly  unUke  oiu*s ;  and 

II.  That  they  are  beyond  measure  more  noble  and 
lent  than  ours.  •'.■  m\ 

To  illustrate  these  doctrines,  and  to  derive  from  them 
practical  remarks,  will  be  the  combined  object  of  tbia 
course.  '»»* 

I.  That  the  purposes^  plans,  a$ui  actioM  of  Ged  am 
ingly  tmKke  ours  is  easiip  and  unanswerabfy  ^imeedhg 
parisom  qfihe  charofter  of  God  with  that  of  ourselves. 
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HA^ft90^^^if^  i^rodiiced  into  existence,  i  Oi|s.ptweiip.«rc 
ifiwWt  Wcl  ^^i^  limited.  Our  knowledge  is  scarpely^bcgun, 
:inAk^.  tihf^  '^'^^'^  ^''^  ^  mingled  with  many  enora.  Xhe 
ifWWn<W<^"  \Kf  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  o^^  present  life,  is  absolutely 
4<qyi|<ipnl^£raily  crushed  before  the  .molii»  and  htsstening  ,to 
tb#ig|fa(Ye.  We  are  also  sinful  creatures.  Our  disposition  is 
jtwiy  o|ifH>sed  to  the  will  of  our  Creator.  What  he  chooses, 
tNfAiUte;  what  he  commandsy  we  refuse.  His  conduct  we 
mntmgOf  and  against  his  government  we  rebeL 

Gtflidy.  cm  the  contrary,  is  infinitely  great,  wise,  and  good. 
AU  duagfl  possible  and  actual  are  perfectly  seen  and  known 
bjr^lMB  Omniscient  eye ;  all  actual  things  he  has  done ;  allpos- 
aiUe  things  he  can  do.  His  moral  character  is  infinitely  peiv 
tet^  the  sum  of  all  wisdom,  justice,  holiness,  goodness,  and 
tratk.  From  this  character  are  derived  his  law  and  his  go- 
visnunent ;  both  perfect  like  himself;  both  aiming,  at  the  best 
eadi^  aad  accomplishing  them  in  the  best  manner ;  both  re* 
qoiring  die  best  conduct,  and  claiming  for  their  author  the 
adoration,  confidence,  and  love  of  all  intelligent  crea- 


•.  il  U'haidly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  purposes,  plans,  and 
alliens  q£  beings  so  totally  unlike,  must  differ  equally  with 
tlitir  chnaoters. 


il.Vt*.'. 


II.  Tile  8a$He  truth  is  evident  also  from  the  nature  and  the 
mdtqffUte  purposes  and  plans  formed  by  God,  compared  with 
those  qfmen. 

The  plans  formed  by  ourselves  are  calculated  for  a  little 
njpiHinf  earth,  and  for  a  moment  of  time.  Those  of  the  infinite 
mind  are  intended  to  reach  through  eternity  and  immensity, 
i^momfme  aU  existence,  and  to  include  all  the  actions  and  all 
the  destinies  of  the  endless  multitude  of  creatures  which  he  has 
inTihe  eonseqnences  which  arise  out  of  them  are  innu- 
^Bod  incomprehensible  to  any  mind,  beside  that  to 
which  they  owe  their  existence. 

fOMLOvn?  plana  respect  chiefly  or  wholly  ourselves,  and  a 
ft*(«thmuban9P  luroand  us^  most  oridl  of  whom  are  our  con- 
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.,jjenHWyaijfs,,»94  iqppoiV^  and  vanidi  itcgether^  intl^,.pp;ipelyes. 

. ' 3f IW^;  <jff rCW i ffisp^  iiflffvediately  all  fceipgfj ^y j^yjlj^ ^^v^  ex- 
isX^S^w^  exi^t^  in  the  ioiQiensity  of  4ui»tiQn...  ^liig;|^;ujrpQ9eB 
f^  (Grpjd^  tl^eqrefore,  are  greats  public,  and  dicdnterest|^^;^,'v^hile 

•  jQtVura,  are  little,  insignificant^  and  selfish.  .     ;.  |,    . 

.,    Ilh  TkesametnttiL  is  evident  from  facts.       '   <■  ^  ' 

In  the  first  place,  The  creation,  so  fiur  as  it  is  knowxf  to  us, 
is  ei^ceedingly  different  from  what,  if  left  to  our^elyes,  we 
abould  hav^  contrired  or  imagined. 

. ,  That  this  world  is  in  many  respects  unsuited,  in  the  view  of 
Mankind,  to  the  character  of  a  perfect  God,  is  unansweraUy 
certain  firom  the  &ct,  that  the  pesent  state  of  things  in  it  has, 
.in  many,  ages  and  countries,  been  urged  as  supposed  proofs 
that  it  either  was  not  created,  or  is  not  governed  by  such  a 
being.  So  great  have  the  difficulties,  arising  firom  this  ^purce, 
appeared  to  the  human  eye,  that  some  of  our  race  bay/?  denied 

•  the  existence  of  such  a  being.  Some  have  considered  the 
God  whpm  they  acknowledged,  as  limited  in  his  attributes. 
Some  have  disbelieved  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  some 
have  asserted,  that  God,  instead  of  governing  it,  has  lei^  it  to 
itself,  and  permitted  every  thing  which  it  contains  to  go  on 
without  his  interference.  For  aU  these  opinions  a  primary  ar- 
gument allied  has  been  the  unsuitableness  of  the  work  to  the 
character  of  a  perfect  agent  But,  if  it  appears  to  us  unsuit- 
ed to  such  a  character,  we  certainly  should  have  contriv^  if 
left  to  ourselves,  a  world  of  a  very  different  nature.         ,   . 

Every  man  accustomed  to  reflection  will  perceive,  if  he  at- 
tends to  his  own  thoughts,  that  he  is  employed,  no  small  .part 
oi  his  time,  in  wondering  that  things  around  him  should  have 
been  such  as  they  actually  are.  He  will  also  perceiv^^  that 
vary  often  he  not  only  wonders,  but  finds  fault  with  the  state 
of  the  creation,  and  that  in  many  particulars,  and  q^e8tiQ^)s  at 
least,  whether  it  was  proper  that  God  should  make  thfs  w^ld 
sueh  as  it  appears  to  him. 

•    Three  parts  out  of  four  of  this  globe  are  ocean,  app^qr^tly 
useless  and  lost.     Why  should  so  great  a  proportion  be  creat- 
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ed  seemingly  fiir  no  valuable  end  ?  Or  if  there  be  such  an 
end,  why  should  it  not  appear  to  us,  the  only  beings  within 
our  knowledge  to  whom  it  can  be  of  any  serious  importance  ? 

Of  the  remaining  fourth,  a  large  proportion  is  either  a  re- 
gion of  frost  and  ice,  or  a  collection  of  sterile  sands,  or  a  mass 
of  rocky  wastes,  or  a  difiusion  of  marshes  incapable  of  cultiyar- 
tion.  All  these  are  uninhabitable  by  man,  and  seem  to  an- 
swer no  purpose  worthy  of  a  perfect  God. 

A  great  part  of  the  productions  of  this  world,  also,  are  ap- 
parently dther  useless  or  noxious.  Animals  in  great  numbers 
are  fierce,  wild,  and  disposed  only  to  prey,  either  on  man  or 
on  other  «niwi^1g  of  inferior  strength,  and  much  more  desirable 
natures.  Others  are  stupid,  sluggish,  and  fitted,  merely  to  ex- 
ist, to  eat,  and  to  die ;  and  of  no  use  to  us,  and  of  little  to 
themsetres.  Others,  still,  are  poisonous,  and  are  only  hostile 
to  human  comfort,  and  to  human  life.  Who  would  expect, 
firom  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  the  tiger,  the  sloth,  the  rattle- 
snake, and  the  scorpion  ?  Who  can  ex[dain  the  existence  of 
tfaoae  innumerable  insects  which  infest  the  air,  the  earth,  and 
the  sea,  and  often  diminish  the  happiness,  destroy  the  heidtb, 
and  cut  off  the  life  o£  mankind  ?  Why  were  formed  those 
loathsome  reptiles  which  create  pain  by  their  very  appearance, 
and  by  their  actions  awaken  distress  and  horror.  Why  are 
the  r^^ions  of  nature  peopled  by  those  millions  of  animalcula, 
wfaidi,  while  they  add  nothing  when  alive  to  the  welfi^re  of 
num,  destroy  his  life  after  they  are  dead  by  the  pestilential  ex.* 
halations  to  which  they  give  birth  ? 

In  the  vegetable  world,  mysteries,  and  the  perplexities  whidi 
grow  out  of  them,  are  exceedingly  increased  both  in  number 
and  d^ree.  Productions  of  this  dass  are  wonderfully  name- 
nrtis  in  their  kinds  and  sorts.  Yet  how  few  of  them  have^ 
dnring  the  long  continued  flight  of  ages,  been  discovered  to 
poCness  any  value  to  mankind.  How  many  of  them  are  i^ 
pflcrently  usdess  even  to  animals  ?  How  many  of  them  are 
pmsonous,  and,  so  fiur  as  we  can  discern,  formed  to  no  end  but 
to  destroy  either  comfi)rt  or  life.  MHiy  were  they  created  ? 
Who  has  suflBcient  knowledge  to  answer  this  question  ? 
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Secondly,  The  works  of  providence  are  still  more  strange 
and  perplexing. 

The  most  perplexing  of  all  considerations  is  the  existence  of 
moral  evil,  and  whether  we  suppose  it  to  hare  beeki  ininiediftte- 
ly  created  or  permitted,  it  is  equally  inexplicable  by  us.  Had 
we  been  employed  in  forming  conceptions  concerning  a  scheme 
of  creation  and  providence  to  be  accomplished  by  the  infinite 
mind,  we  should  have  certainly  eixpected,  that  such  a  mind 
would  fill  a  world  with  beings  who  were  only  virtuous  and  hap- 
py. All  these,  also,  we  should  expett  to  be  equally  virtuous 
and  equally  happy.  How  distant  from  this  scheme  is  that  ac- 
tit&lly  priesented  to  our  view  ?  The  great  body  of  mankind 
are  evidently  and  grossly  sinful.  Few,  very  few,  seem  to  be 
virtuous  at  all,  and  even  these  are  miserably  defective.  The 
happiness  enjoyed  by  man  is  also  in  a  manner  generally  mniu 
lar,  contradictory  to  every  expectation  which  we  should  have 
naturally  and  originally  formed. 

This  subject  will  be  better  realized  by  a  more  particular  ex- 
hibition. I  observe,  therefore,  that  we  should  expect  all  men 
to  know,  worship,  and  obey  the  true  God  only.  But  the  great- 
er part  of  the  human  race  have,  in  every  age,  been  ignorant, 
not  only  of  the  character,  but  even  of  the  existence  of  the  true 
Ood,  and  have  neither  worshipped  nor  obeyed  him  at  all.'  Hea- 
thenism has  evidently  predominated  throughout  this  globe  du- 
ting  moist  of  the  ages  of  time ;  and  its  inhabitants  have  pn5s- 
tfated  themselves  before  demons,  men,  beasts,  birds,  reptiles, 
insects,  vegetables,  and  images  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  wood,  arid 
stone. 

We  certainly  should  look  for  an  universal  prevalence  of 
truth,  both  as  the  object  of  belief,  and  the  subject  of  declara- 
tions. Error  has,  however,  been  believed,  and  falsehood  de- 
clared, in  every  age  and  country,  to  a  degree  amazing  and  por- 
tentous. 

In  a  world  made  by  the  God  of  peace  we  should  expect  peace 

to  reign.     War,  on  this  contrary,  has  been  the  business^  tb^ 

pleasure,  and  the  sport  of  mankind.  ' '  : 

Justice  and  benevolence  ought  plainly  to  be  the  cbrttrolfitt'^ 

piinciples  of  rational  and  immortal  bmgs.  But  opprei^idti  hiti^. 
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in  this  world)  been  the  greatest  source  of  misery,  and  the  most 
bitter  theme  of  complaints  from  the  beginning.  Cruelty  and 
injustice^  havei  to  a  great  extent,  reigned  without  a  rival,  and 
ravag^  inthout  end 

III  a  world  formed  by  the  source  and  the  author  of  all  per- 
fectum,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  health  and  plenty 
muiit  abomnd. .  Famine  and  disease  have,  however,  in  an  al- 
most unlimited,  d^pree,  claimed  the  present  world  as  their  own, 
and  swept  their  millions  to  an  untimely  grave. 

In  a  wodid  governed  by  the  author  of  all  excellence,  we 
should  expect  die  good  to  be  prosperous,  and  the  wicked,  if 
any  .wicked  could  be  supposed  to  exist,  to  be  afflicted  and  un- 
happy. How  different  has  been  the  fact  ?  How  often  has  Nero 
been  on  the  throne,  and  Poly  carp  at  the  stake  ?  So  different 
has  been,  the  actual  state,  of  things,  that  even  Asaph  was  well 
nigh,  overthrown  by  the  sight  of  the  successful  lives  and  quiet 
deaths  of  widced  men  in  his  own  time. 

Half  of  .mankind  die  under  five  years  of  age.  For  what  pur- 
pose were  these  innumerable  millions  created  P  Where  is  the 
philosophy  which  can  point  out  the  end  accomplished  by  their 
ephemeral  existence  P 

Such  is  a  summary  and  imperfect  view  of  the  works  of  crea- 
tion and  providence  on  the  mysterious  side.  In  surveying  it, 
howfloon  and  how  absolutely  are  our  minds  lostP  At  the  very 
conupencement  of  our  researches  we  enter  a  labyrinth  to  which 
there,  is.  no  due,  or  launch  upon  an  ocean  without  a  bottom^ 
withouli  a  pole-$tar,  and  without  a  shore. 

Still,  the  universe  is  the  work  of  God,  and  it  is  governed  by 
the -same  God.   Of  these  great  truths  the  evidence  is  complete. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 

■ho^eth.forth  his  handy  work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech^- 
concerning  him,  by  which  his  presence,  character,  and  agency, 
are  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  debate ;  ^'  and  night  unto 
^^  night  showeth  knowledge^  of  him ;  which  has  forced  itself 
upon  the  hunuin  mind  with  irresistible  conviction,  and  put 
even  the  voluntary  blindness  of  atheism  to  shame  aiid  confu- 
sion. The  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  unite  their 
voice  in  dedaiing  the  existence  and  the  glory  of  their  Author. 
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The  sun,  and  the  nnmeirous  worlds  which  fonn  ib^  ]))Mi9^9xy 
system,  in  their  appearance  and  their  forms,  their  distan^s^ 
and  their  revolutions,  silently  indeed,  but  in  langimge  which 
cannot  be  misconstrued,  declare  themselves  to  be  the.wodc  of 
an  infinite  hand.  In  this  .world,  the  nuneral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  kingdoms,  make  the  same  declaration  ^ncernittg.  theoK 
selves  in  the  same  decisive  manner.  A  single  v^etible,  or  ^ 
dngle  animal,  unfolds  a  c(»nbination  of  power  and  wisdom  at- 
tributable to  no  mind  less  than  infinite.  The  human  body,  a 
world  of  wonders,  teaches  the  same  doctrinep ,  with  evidence 
which  cannot  be  controverted.  No  skill,  which  was  not  divine, 
could  contrive, — ^no  power,  not  unlimited,  could  oonstroct  a 
machine  so  complicated,  so  mysterious,  furnished  with  such  as- 
tonishing faculties,  or  fitted  to  fulfil  such  amaxing  ends. 

The  eye  itself  is  ample  proof  of  the  finger  of  Gk)d.  What 
but  omniscience  and  omnipotence  could  originate  life^  or  pour 
it  incessantly  through  its  thousand  channels  P  Who  but  Je- 
hovah could  create  a  mind,  and  invest  it  with  the  awiaaing 
powers  of  thinking  and  chmce,  enable  it  to  expand  its  views 
into  eternity,  and  adorn  it  with  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
virtue? 

In  the  providential  Mngdom,  the  evidences  of  the  same  ex- 
alted agency  are  neither  less  numerous,  nor  less  8atisfact(»y. 
The  visible  control  of  the  universe  is  a  work  which  alike  A&- 
mands  and  displays  perfections  incapable  of  limitation*  Both 
the  means  and  the  ends,  when  understood  by  us,  and  so  far  as 
they  are  understood,  are  on  the  one  hand  worthy  of  a  God, 
and,  on  the  other,  are  decisive  proofs  that  they  are  the  work 
of  a  God.  The  divine  wisdom,  like  all  other  wisdom,  is  mani- 
fested in  the  selection  of  valuable  ends,  and  the  adc^tion  of 
means  happily  suited  to  their  accomplishment.  Such  ends  and 
such  means  are  visible  in  the  circuit  of  the  8easons,-*-^in  the 
formation  of  food, — ^in  the  succession  of  day  and  pight,^n  the 
diffusion  of  light  and  warmth,  life  and  enjoyment,  over  the 
hce  of  the  earth.  The  wisdom,  visible  in  these  things,  admits 
of  no  bounds.  The  mind  by  which  these  were  contrived  and 
done^  and  done  uniformly,  with  absolute  ease^  in  all.  |dace%  to- 
ward till  the  beiiigs  interested  in  them,  and^wijthoi^i^^  f^ 
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proxitttatioii  to  a  dose^  can  plunly  do  every  thing  which  it 

Aeoordii^ly,  thinking  men,  in  every  age  and  country,  asto^ 
lSaliiA%t  ihe^  displays  of  transcendent  poi^er  and  transcend- 
tat  dclB^laffre  pronotmced  them  to  be  the  works  of  a  God. 
Ni^y'  die  common  mind,  at  least  as  universally,  has  drawn  up^ 
Ae'  fudhe  condunon,  and  found  the  footsteps  of  omnisdence 
and- bmifi^wtence  wherever  it  has  turned  its  eye.  Gould  we 
looi:  flmni^  the  imiverse,-— could  we  understand  the  nature  and 
^tesign  of  the  innumerable  bdngs  of  which  it  is  composed, — the 
porptMes  which  they  were  intended  to  accomplish,  and  their 
adaptatkn  to  these  purposes,— ^the  fitness  of  the  parts  to  the 
places  wUch  they  occupy, — their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  whole,— and  the  glorious  destination  towards  which  they  are 
aU  making  a  silent  but  certain  pn^ress ;— could  we  enter  that 
eterbaZ  world  in  which  they  all  find  their  proper  use  and  con- 
sumnrtation,— there  cannot  be  a  rational  doubt,  that  we  should 
be  equalfy  satisfied  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  same 
'#!adom  Mid  goodness,  throughout  every  part  of  his  immense 
and  ^tietnal' kingdom. 


REBIARKS. 

1^  Prom  tUv  tnw  of  the  divine  agency,  aAd  the  works  which 
It  lujs  accomplished  both  in  creation  and  providence^  it  is  evi- 
cfeni, 

L  Thai  we  cuffhif  on  ffie  masi  rational  pruudpleSf  to  M 
^mdnff'Mngr^  wJtich  we  can  neither  comprehend  nor  unravel. 
'■  '-■  A  multitude  of  mankind,  styled  by  themsdves  philosophefs^ 
iend-  criften  so  styled  by  others,  seem  to  have  resolved  that  they 
will^  believe  nothing  but  what  they  can  thoroughly  understand. 
'M  diii^  determiiialion,  also,  they  appear  to  glory ;  as  being' ho- 
''iiMlMibleto  liheir  diaracter,  and  a  proof  of  that  m^itU  inde- 
•jifaAlifaiie'yhidr  mankind  are  so  ready  to  challenge  fio  diem* 
'liikHlk^ilkitx^^Mdlrf  with  not  a  little  self-oomplacencY,  they  to 
"miifiSBiS^  'be  deni^  that  ihk  libhc^  of 
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tliintang  is  very  grateful  to  ptide,  nor  can  it  any  mdre  be  <|d^ 
tioned,  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  our  character  as  rational  Iteilij^. 
In  the  whole  list  of  those  who  pretend  to  think  in  thiit'tiikn- 
^  ner,  there  is  not,  there  never  was  a  single  irfdividual  whose  ebti- 
duct  through  a  single  day,  or  even  a  isingle  hour,  accciffd£d>wMi 
his  professions,'    Every  such  individual  'beUevcs  contnfuaDy  ^iif 
multitude  of  things  which  he'  can  neidier  comprehend  nor  im^ 
ravel.     Not  one  of  themi  can  go  a  step  toward  expiaimng  how 
or  by  what  power  he  thinks  at  all,  or  chooses,  or  speaks,  tii 
moves,  or  even  lives.     To  be  consistent  with  himself,  there* 
fore,  he  ought  to  believe  none  of  these  facts.     Nor  ought  one 
of  these  persons  to  eat,  because  he  cannot  conceive  how  he  can 
masticate  or  digest  his  food,  or  in  what  manner  it  can  contribute 
to  the  support  of  his  life.     No  more  ought  he  to  attempt  to 
speak,  nor  to  move  his  hands  or  feet.     If  he  would  act  consis- 
tently, he  would,  instead  of  making  such  attempts,  fix  Iiimsdf 
as  a  statue  or  a  log,  wherever  he  might  happen  to  be,  and  bid 
adieu  to  every  exertion.     In  this  manner,  he  i^ould  at  least 
claim  the  praise  of  consistency ;  now,  he  is  only  a  mass,  of  self 
contradictions.     Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  or  tidicu^ 
lous  than  professedly  to  adopt  this  scheme  of  thinking,  and 
then,  instead  of  conforming  to  it  universally,  apply  it  only  to 
subjects  of  religion,  and  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  God. 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  a  priori^  that  the  works  of  this  in- 
comprehensible Being  must  perpetually  defy  the  investigation 
of  such  creatures  as  we  are.  A  mere  comparison  of  the  ex- 
tent of  these  works  with  the  extent  of  our  minds,  will  show 
irresistibly  that  the  former  can  never  be  measured  by  the  lat^ 
ter.  A  small  part  of  them  we  may  comprehend,  so  far  as  a 
few  particulars  relative  to  their  manner  of  existence  and  tlieir 
relations  are  concerned.  Of  the  nature  of  substances,  whether 
material  or  immaterial — the  natxire  of  causes,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  operate,  we  know  nothing.  With  facts  we  may 
be  extensively  acquainted,  and  with  the  relations  of  these 
facts ;  and  of  the  beings  by  whom  they  are  originated,  our 
knowledge  may  be  considerable.  Of  the  attributes, 'hiito,  of 
the^e  beijuigs  we^have,'  to  some  extent,  a^^t  appreheiisli^n. 

*■  ■  *  I    ''■     '  •■'       .;  ^  I  •!•  -H  Ml  • 
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Besffli^  fbfB.  our  minds  are  not  formed  to  advance;^  and  ac- 
Qorp^Dnglgr  iiave  never  advanced. 

3u(  (D  vefii^e  our  aasent  to  the  existence  and  operations  of 
suf^JmMkgA  as  are  presented  to  our  view^  were  the  refusal  in 
our-power,  would  be  to  determine  that  we  would  employ  none 
of  ^nir  facnitiesji  not  benefit  ourselves  by  them,  merely  because 
thcgr^nrjis  not  infinite.  An  archangel  might,  with  exactly  the 
saine  paropiiety,  act  in  the  same  manner.  For,  vast  as  the 
powers  of  such  a  being  are,  they  approach  no  nearer  to  a  com- 
jdete  coipprehepwan  of  the  woriu  of  God  than  the  fiiculties  of 
man«  To  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  them  will  be  his  employ* 
ment.  throughout  endless  ages ;  and  the  more  he  knows,  the 
moKe  he.will  perceive  which  is  yet  to  be  known. 

IL.  J»  eoery  aJUempt  to  moestigate  the  tvorhs  of  God^  we 
mighi  erifiinalfy  to  expect  tojwdthem  widdy  different  from  our 
preDmagptions. 

WeffOf^  to  expect  that  they  will  be  attended  extensively 
witii  •mysteries ;  that  they  will  be  strange ;  that  they  will  be 
incomfvebensible ;  and  that  in  many  respects  they  will  contra- 
vene owr  pKevious  opinions.  To  this  conclusion  we  are  irre- 
sistibljr  led  by  a  perfect  analogy.  All  the  works  of  God  with 
which  WB  have  hitherto  been  acquainted  have  possessed  this 
characfter-r— have  eluded  our  utmost  research,  and  passed  be- 
yond dM^  limits  of  our  comprehension.  There  cannot  be  a  ra- 
taonalJbope  that  others,  with  which  we  are  yet  to  become  ac- 
qoMited^  will  appear  in  any  other  manner.  They  are  idl 
woffca  of.  the  same  God — ^are'  effects  of  the  same  boundless 
power  and  skill — and  must  therefore  be  equally  removed  be- 
yondi  ditf  grasp  of  our  understandings.  This,  then,  is  to  be 
naiviesially  presupposed;  and,  instead  of  awakening  disap- 
poaatmenty  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  course. 


t. 


III.  When,  we  find  any  works  of  God  to  possess  ihis  strange 
and.mys/$ri€us  character^  we  are  to  believe  them  not  ihe  less 
OKmrdrnt  Wfth  fds.  wisdom  and  goodness. 

',lAPl^9^^,we^U9derstand9  even  in  a  moderate  degtecy  the 
works  of  Goo,  dhey  are  plainly  exhilntiims  of  power  and  skill. 
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immeasurably  sopmor  to  our  own,  and  of  a  beneiideilee 
equally  transcendent.  Analogy,  here  also  perfect,  oomp^  ns^ 
if  we  would  act  rationally,  to  admit  the  same  oonotuiioQ  bece 
with  the  same  universality  as  in  the  former  case.  Not^a  i(ea^ 
iQn  can  be  given  why  we  should  not  admit  the  unknown  works 
of  God  to  be  equally  worthy  of  his  character  as  those  which 
are  known.  Certainly  such  a  reason  cannot  be  found,  in  ott 
ignorance. 

IV.  jp^om  these  observtxiiong  the  necessity  of  a  revektiion  is 
emdemL 

In  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  God  are  involved  all  our  duty 
and  all  our  interest.  Here  we  must  find,  if  we  ever  find^  the 
directions  which  are  to  regulate  our  duty,  and  the  motives  by 
which  we  shall  be  influenced  to  perform  it.  Here  we  are  to 
gain,  if  we  ever  gain,  the  happiness  of  which  our  minda  an 
capable ;  and  to  reach,  if  we  ever  reach,  the  destination  of  iA*> 
telligent  and  immortal  beings.  But,  that  the  thonghta  and 
ways  of  God  may  be  of  use  to  us,  it  is  absolutely  necesBaiy 
fer  us  to  know  them,  so  fiur  at  least  as  to  perceive  in  them 
these  directions  and  these  motives,  that  they  may  r^ulate  and 
influence  our  moral  conduct.  Peculiarly  it  is  necessary^  it  is 
indispensable,  that  we  learn  what  is  the  end  which  our  Greator 
proposes  in  all  this  vast  apparatus  spread  around  us  in  the 
universe.  Voluntarily  to  coincide  with  his  designs,  and  with 
the  end  which  is  the  consummation  of  them  all,  and  to  devote 
to  its  accomplishment  all  our  faculties  and  efforts,  is  all  thatt  is 
intended  by  the  wcnrd  virtue ;  all  that  will  be  useful  to  us ;  all 
that  win  be  approved  by  God. 

But  from  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  divine  works  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  these  observations,  it  is  evident  beycmd 
debate,  that  by  such  an  examination  as  we  are  able  to  make  of 
the  works  themselves,  neither  their  nature,  nor  the  end  for 
which  they  were  made,  can  be  understood  in  such  a  makmer 
as  to  liiinish  tis ' with  the  necessary  rules  to  guide  ifs,  or  die 
motives  to> influence  us,  in  die  performance  c^ our  duty./.  In 
vain  have  mankind  hitherto  tttt«mpted  to  find  these  migbly 
elgtctain  the  hock  of  ereatioii,  or  the  book  of^'PRmdBnoe, 
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wi&ite'irith  any  sudi  explicitness  as  to  Mitisfy  the  oonBcieiioey 
dnecttiieircNrfifaip,  guide  the  mond  conduct,  or  unfold  nith  suffi- 
ci^  probability  die  future  destiny  of  die  8ouL  The  uncertainty 
and  the  bbscurity  which  have  ever  attended  these  subjects^ 
nm0t,  in  the  isame  circumstances,  attend  them  for  eyer.  Superior 
minds  to  those  which  were  possessed  by  some  of  the  hoithen 
I^osophers,  cannot  be  rationally  expected  to  exist;  nor  su- 
perior efforts  to  those  which  they  made ;  nor  more  enlightened 
views  than  those  which  they  formed ;  nor  juster  condusioni 
than  those  which  they  drew.  Yet  how  imperfect  were  their 
views — how  false  were  their  conclusions !  The  difficulty  Uei 
in  die  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  die  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed.  A  child  must  ever  learn  his  duty  with 
extreme  imperfection  and  extreme  difficulty,  if  he  were  to  de- 
live  it  floldy  from  looking  on  die  fruits  of  his  father^s  labours. 
How  much  would  he  need  a  direct  communication  of  his  &• 
dieipB  pleasaie,  in  order  to  learn  the  nature  of  that  conduct 
wMch  would  satisfy  his  demands.  But  men  know  less,  and 
in  die  same  manner  of  investigation  must  ever  know  less,  c(»- 
eoE^iiqf  die  pleasure  of  God,  than  a  child  may  know  oonceni- 
ing  die  pleasure  of  faiB  parent. 

The  prfane  difficulty  in  this  most  interestii^  of  all  concerns^ 
and  that  which  meets  ns  at  the  threshold,  is  to  learn  whether 
Ood  is  reconcilaUe  to  sinners ;  and  if  this  be  possible,  tp 
leinm  farther,  on  what  conditions,  and  by  what  means,  the  re- 
CBncfliation  can  be  effected.  As  we  are  all  sinners,  these  in^ 
qoiries  are  equally  interestii^  to  alL  Baton diese  subjectsthe 
^orka  of  creation  and  providence  return  us  no  answer.  We 
are  stopped,  therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  our  investiga- 
tion, and  compelled  to  return  in  the  anxiety  of  suspense,  and 
die  gloom  of  disappointment,  to  the  spot  whence  we  set  out. 

Y«  Skentd  a  book,  pnjftmng  to  be  a  revelation,  extenswefy 
eimtravene  mar  preeoneeptions  of  what  a  revelation  oughtto  be, 
Bkck  ajbdwouldfiot  at  all  lessen  its  claims  to  Ms  charaeter. 
•  A  revdation  must  of  course  be  a  work  of  Otod.  All  the 
odiar<wwiBl  df'Oodaf^  of  sudi  a  nature  as  plainly  to  contra- 
voaeinv  |irte(Hloeptmis.     TUs,  it  is  piesumedy  haa  been 
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dearly  shown  to  be  tkar  general  character.  But,  if  all  odxei 
works  of  God  are  of  this  nature,  it  is  reasonably  supposed  that 
a  revelation,  which  is  a  work  of  the  same  Being,  should  pos- 
sess the  same  nature  also.  Every  agent  works  like  himself, 
and  whatever  he  does  must  be  expected  to  have  imprinted  on 
it  more  or  less  of  his  own  character. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  profess 
themselves  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  and  have  always  been 
assailed  with  a  multitude  of  objections,  because  they  have  in 
many  ways  not  answered  to  the  previous  opinions  of  mankind, 
at  least  of  the  objectors  themselves.  But  if  these  observations 
are  just,  every  objection  derived  from  this  source  is  ground- 
less. 

This  subject  deserves  to  be  examined  with  some  particu^ 
larity:  I  therefore  observe,  that  the  manner  in  which  t}iq 
Scriptures  are  written  has  been  objected  to  their  authority  a^  a 
revelation.  They  are  partly  historical ;  and  the  history:  which 
they  contain  is  prindpally  confined  to  a  single  nation,  and  ^[^ 
tensively  to  individuals  of  that  nation.  That  nation  also  was, 
through  a  great  part  of  its  national  existence,  and  has  been 
ever  since,  distinguished  by  being  generally  and  very  grossly 
sinfril.  While  not  a  small  number  of  the  individuals  whose 
actions  are  recorded  sustained  a  similar  character. 

Another  part  of  these  writings  consists  of  a  code. of  laws, 
both  civil  and  religious.  The  religious  laws  were  never  design- 
ed for  any  other  people,  and  have  long  since  been  abolished* 
The  civil  laws  were  in  many  instances  unsuited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  any  other  people,  and  were,  therefore,  never  intend- 
ed to  regulate  their  affairs.  Hence  it  would  seem,  that  thus 
fiur  both  were  useless  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Another  part  of  the  Scriptures  is  poetical.  There  are  those 
who  regard  poetry  as  a  trifling  art,  claiming  little  regard  from 
men  of  sense,  and  still  less  becoming  the  dignity  of  inspi*- 
ration.  -  .^ 

Another  considerable  part  of  the  same  volume  is  made  Hip  of* 
femiliar  letters.  This  kind  of  writing  is  supposed  to  be  much, 
inferior  in  gravity,  solemnity,  and  dignity,  to  a  formal,  didactic, 
or  philosophical  work ;  the  kind  of  writing  which  the  objectors, 
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if  the  subject  had  been  left  to  their  determination,  would  have 
prol>ably  preferred  to  every  other. 

Similar  objections  have  been  made  to  the  manner  in  which 
certain  parts  of  the  Scriptures  are  written.  Particularly,  the 
Prophecies  have  been  sometimes  censured,  because  they  are 
too  general  and  obscure,  and  sometimes  because  they  are  too 
particular  and  explicit.  The  style,  in  the  view^of  some  indi- 
▼idrnds,  is  too  simple ;  in  the  view  of  others  too  abrupt ;  and 
in  the  view  of  many,  too  devoid  of  art  and  elegance. 

Another  source  of  objections  to  the  Scriptures  is  found  in 
their  doctrines.  Particularly,  nmltitudes  have  been  dissatis- 
fied with  them  because  they  are  mysterious.  Of  this  class  are 
those  concerning  the  decrees  of  God ;  the  Trinity ;  the  Deity 
and'  Humanity  of  Christ ;  the  Personality  and  Agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  the  Incarnation ;  the  Atonement ;  the  renova- 
(Jon  of  the  human  soul ;  *  the  Resurrection ;  and  the  endless 
pmnfirhnlent  of  the  wicked.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
remark  how  numerous  the  objections  against  these  have  been, 
or  how  often  they  have  been  repeated. 

The  precepts  of  the  Scriptures  have  not  been  less  cen- 
sured, particularly  for  their  strictness,  their  extent,  their  un- 
bending nature,  and  their  want  of  adaptation  to  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  man. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  answers  have  been  given  to  these 
objectionii,  and  that  more  might  be  given,  amply  sufficient  to 
lemove  them  out  of  the  way.  It  might  be  shown  with  no  great 
difficulty,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  written 
is  happier  than  any  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute 
for  it ;  that  so  far  as  they  are  intelligible  to  us,  the  doctrines 
accord  with  truth,  and  the  precepts  with  righteousness ;  and 
that  where  they  are  mysterious,  there  is  nothing  in  them  which 
violates  the  dictates  of  our  reason,  although  there  are  many 
things  which  transcend  the  limits  of  our  investigation.  To  do 
this,  however,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  not  at  all  included  in  my 
present -design.  I  am  perfectly  willing,  for  my  present  pur- 
pose^ that  as  many  things  specified  as  the  objectors  please  shall- 
be  coiliideied  a»  diffictdt,  mysterious,  and  inexplicable. 
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But  the  objectors  are  bound  to  remember,  and  if  |i6iS8^i^sed 
of  any  candour  must  willingly  remember,  

First,  That  a  revelation  is  the  work  of  God.  As,  ther^re, 
all  the  other  works  of  Ood  are  mysterious  and  inexplicable,  it 
ought  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  a  reyeladon  must  sustain 
the  same  character.  Should  I  be  asked,  Why  if  it  is  thus 
mysterious,  it  is  called  a  revelation,  since  to  reveal  is  to  ifia- 
cover,  the  answer  is  at  hand.  It  does  actually  discover'  innu- 
merable things  before  unknown  by  man ;  explains  and  settles 
innumerable  more,  which  would  otherwise  have  been,  as  with- 
out its  assistance  they  had  ever  been,  obscure  and  doubtful ; 
and  that  it  discloses  with  sufficient  clearness  parts  of  many 
other  subjects,  with  respect  to  each  of  which  the  whole  is  ne^ 
cessarily  incomprehensible  by  us.  The  parts  revealed  were 
necessary  to  us,  and  are  therefore  revealed ;  while  that  whidi 
is  unnecessary  is  withheld.  A  revelation  formed  in  this  mail^ 
ner  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  all  that  we  need.  Accordingly  the 
Scriptures  have  been  found  perfectly  competent  to  idl  the 
wants  of  mankind,  both  as  a  rule  of  duty  and  as  a  guide  to  eter- 
nal life.  It  is  remarkable  that  plain  men  have  ever  found  them 
sufficiently  clear  and  comprehensive  for  their  own  use,  and 
none  but  those  who  were  professedly  learned  have  been  ever 
troubled  with  these  difficulties. 

Secondly,  A  revelation  is  necessarily,  on  account  of  the 
thoughts  and  ways  of  God,  which  we  every  where  see,'so'fkr 
as  we  see  them  at  all,  attended  with  many  mysteries  incomprlet 
hensible  and  inexplicable.  If  then  a  revelation  is  to  be  a  true 
and  just  accoimt  of  these  inexplicable  things,  it  must  of  coui*sle, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  mysterious.  The  very  thbig\) 
which  are  the  most  plain  and  obvious  are,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  connected  with  others  less  plain.  These  again  «te 
inseparable  from  others  stiU  more  obscure;  and  these 'with 
others  still  more  remote  from  our  investigation.  Wherever, 
therefore,  a  revelation  should  stop,  such  a  one  I  mean  as-kouTd 
be  of  any  serious  importance  to  us,  such  a  one  as  would  at  kH 
deserve  the  name,  it  must  necessarily  be  mysterious  r  both  be- 
cause it  must  be  dn  account  of  the  character,  agency,  and 
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y^f^^jqfGp^  imd  because^  from  the  inseparable  connection  of 
things  in  the  created  system,  a  disclosure  of.  the  plainest  must 
if^yojy^ia  partial  disclosure  of  others  eluding  our  research. 

Thirdly,  If  the  Scriptures  contained  nothing  mysterious^ 
t];w]^.vould.want  one  proof  of  being  a  revelatignp  Whi^t  one 
VfMfi  could  icompletely  comprehend,  another,  for  ^ught  that  ap^ 
pearS)  might  hare  devised.  The  very  mysteries  objected  to 
ibf^.  .Scriptures,  carry  with  them  decisive  evidence,  that  they 
nejither  mere  not  could  be  invented  by  man. 

.1.: 

.  VI.  Objections  against  revelaHon^from  what  it  is  supposedf 
God  aught  to  dOf  are  destitute  of  weight  as  vpell  as  of  decency. 

"  Who,*"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord, 
^^  aiid.  who  hath  been  his  counsellor.?''  Let  me  vary  this 
phjfgseology,  and  ask,  Who  can  know  the  mind  of  the  Lord, 
^dr who  can  be  his  counsellor?  Who  can  determine  what 
Ofj^t  to  be  done  by  a  mind,  boundless  in  its  attributes,  de- 
^llgniiig  and  acting  for  immensity  and  eternity  ?  Who  can  tell 
tl^.nature  and  design  of  even  a  minute  part  of  what  he  has 
done  ?  Who,  much  more,  can  tell,  or  even  remotely  conjecture, 
wjbat  he  ought  to  do  ? 

On  these  subjects  to  philosophize  is  folly  in  the  extreme. 
They  are  so  entirely  removed  beyond  our  reach,  that  it  is  im- 
|K)ssS>le  for  us  to  know  any  thing  which  can  be  of  any  value. 
No  efforts  of  the  most  capacious  human  mind  have  hitherto 
been  able  even  to  lay  hold  on  them.  Very  many  ingenious 
Vfhi^  have  employed  themselves,  with  no  small  labour,  in  at- 
ten>pting  to  form  schemes  of  creation  and  providence  ;  and  in 
determining  what  was  proper  and  what  was  improper  to  be 
donis  by  the  Ruler  of  all  things.  Unsatisfied  with  that  which 
ia  disclosed  in  the  Bible,  they  have  wished  to  substitute  a  plan 
qf  their  own  for  that  of  God.  By  this  plan  they  have  not  only 
obosento  interpret  the  designs  for  which  the  beings  and  events 
Tfhjych  compose  the  great  system  were  formed,  but  have  strenu- 
o\isly  insisted  that  their  fellow-men  should  adopt  this  interpret- 
atiQiL  .  To  the  same  plan  they  have  not  only  bent  their  own 
creed,  but  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  assurance,  have  required 
the  Creator  to  conform  his  conduct.     Wretched  philosophers  ! 
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Mitershle  men !  How  much  more  ratumally  and  jiudy  would 
thej  hATe  acted,  had  they  exclaimed  with  a  man  incompaimUy 
wiser  than  themselyes,  ^<  Such  knowledge  la  too  wondofol  finr 
<<  me;  it  is  high ;  I  cnitiordiram4t^' 

What  is  it  that  we  attempt  to  comprehend  and  explain. 
The  thoughts  and  works  of  an  infinite  mind;  plans  filling 
eternity  and  immensity ;  a  train  of  causes  and  effects  bq^ 
here  and  reaching  in  a  regular  chain  through  endless  duration ; 
causes  and  effects^  ndw  elisflbig,  •  to  ;'he  qqihi>pd^  hj^  OMfe- 
quences  situated  in  the  remote  r^ons  of  being.  MHio  are 
we  that  thus  resolutely  enter  upon  this  mighty  task  P  Worms 
of  the  dust.  When  were  we  bom  ?  Yesterday.  What  do 
we  know  ?     Nothing. 
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2  TIMOTHY  i,  10. 

*<  Atf  £9 1101(7  made  manifest  by  the  appearing  of  our  Savuntr 
JesUM  Chfist,  who  hath  abolished  deaths  and  hath  brought 
^  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel,"^ 

Iv  this  passage  of  Scripture,  Christ,  according  to  the  common 
translation,  is  said  to  have  abolished  death,  and  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel.  The  word,  which 
is  rendered  hath  abolished,  is  Karo^tfiayro;,  the  proper  meaning 
of  which  is  to  render  vain  or  ineffectual,  i.  e.  to  deprive  a  tiling 
of  its  efficacy.  The  word  rendered,  hath  brought  to  light,  is 
fmhmr^  which  signifies  to  illuminate,  to  cast  a  strong  light 
upon,  set  or  exhibit  in  a  clear  Hght.  The  words  in  the  ori^^ 
gfadal  for  life  and  immortality  are  Zai^¥  nai  dpk^av^  life  and'in- 
cormption.  The  life  here  mentioned  is  unquestionably  the 
life  beyooid  the  grave.  The  incorruption  is  an  attribute  of 
lihat  lifey  and  may  refer,  without  any  impropriety,  either  to  the 
body  or  the  mind  of  him  who  will  possess  it ;  or,  with  equal 
propriety^  to  both.  In  Hebrew  phraseology,  lijfe  and  incor- 
raptMin  aie  the  same  as  incorruptible  life.  But  inoorroption^ 
iKpfHed  to  this  subject,  is  the  same  thing  with  immortality 
Hie  words  may  of  course,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  be  ren« 
dned  inmortal  life*.   I  would,  therefore,  translate  the  whoie 
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Tf^^  i^  ib^fdh^mg  manner  :-^And  is  n(m,  0^^%  vf^ffi^f^t 
^oi^h.pr  by  jjfi^fx^  cf  Abe  appe^g  ixf  ptyr, ,^vi(^  Jf^jj» 
Christ,  who  hath  iendere4  deat^.  i/j^eetrnX,  and  e^ibpn^ 
immertal  life  in  a  clear,  strong  light,  through  or  by  ffi^aiii  of 
ihe  Gospel.  Death  is  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  p^ve^^on 
of  its  dreadful  consequences,  the  aufferings  destined  to.  follow 
it  in  the  fiiti^e  world.  These  our.  Savour  haip.^fifectuall]!  ^gjn^ 
^caited  by  the  atonement  which  he  has  ma|de  &r  sin,  apd  ,4e 
Application  of  its  blessings  to  all  those  who  beheve  on  his  jumi- 
Every  such  believer  will*  be  admitted,  notwithstanding  the 
condemning  sentence  of  the  divine  law,  to  the  e^joyn)ent  uf 
that  immortal  life  mentioi^ed  in  this  passage,  and  the  efficacy 
of  death  to  make  him  miserable  hereafter,  will  be  finally  taken 
away. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  |text, 
I  shall  DOW  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  principal  d<H^taBui^ 
which  it  contains,  vis.  that  Christ  has,  in  the  Gospel,  d^e^ly 
and  strongly  exhibited  to  mankind  a  future  immortal  I^e. 
This  doctrine  I  propose  to  illustrate  by  a  series  of  observations 
under  the  three  following  heads  i — 

'    I.  Immortal  life  was  unknown  to  mankind  by  the  invcaitiga- 
tions  of  reason.  .; 

II.  It  was  imperfectly  revealed  in  the  Jewish  Scriptur^^  \  p 

III.  It  is  completely  revealed,  proved^  and  explained  -Mf 
Christ  in  the  Gospel.  it 


■\"  •t\' 


V  I«  Immortal  life  ukta  vnkn&um  to  mankind  by  the  inoesfiga^ 
Hens  of  reason. 

To  exhibit  my  own  views  concerning  what  is  intendedjili 
this  declaration,  I  obselrve,  ,  ! .  1/ 

First,  That  in  most  countries  the  common  people  havebdU^i^* 
tdr  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  and  to  be  rewarded  or  punished  W* 
yond  the  grave.  i,.,^ 

It  is  imneciessaiy,  nd  indeed  imjpossible  for  me.  to  t!e«M 
lm»  tibe  various  opinions  of  mankind  concerning  thia  su^eiirtf> 
F^.fieroons  can  be  ignorant  that  the  assertion  is  gen^io^y 
traef  few,  I  mean,  who  have  read  to  any  extent  t  l^e  ,f^ 
hi«% 4id^s< tt|k  a  hii^ftoxy. o£ , any  natioB  witheot.^gofwift  t^ 
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teh^jWJtoicid.  "•    '  ■■-  '•-' 

'"  il^'d  'ffiW  t^imntrieB  it  sefemfei  to  hx¥t  Mti  oiit  of  ike  belief, 
i«f^:Ii|t8  grIidtuAy  hem  Idet  diit  of  tile  knoirledge,  of  the  itf- 
IrAitSEWt§  i  I  toiM,  that  \h^  ce&fied  to  believe  a  ftiture  state 
id^eHHtertbe,  'beciktssb  thef  eeaaed-  to  knbW  that  there  i^as  aiiy 
^Vi^if  dddttbie.  This  is  prbbablj  true  of  the  Caflrei^,  bordeunj^ 
4fkthtf  ^eountjty  bt  liie  Hottentots ;  of  the  peo|^le  who  inhdbft 
9f&w  Holland,  and  peAatps  of  some  other  nations.  In  all  these 
itesea'the  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  lost  thi^ough  a  geneM 
imiixtttme  ignorance  and  degr^idatibn.  Wherever  the  dd<^ 
trine  has  been  known^  it  seems  regularly  to  have  been  adhiit- 
leS  by  the  people  at  large. 
=  ''B^GOft^  It  has  also  b^n  adinitted  by  some  philosophy. 

'  Among  these  may  be  enumerated,  not  however  without 
odtaie  tmoertfldnty  respecting  several  of  them,  aud  tiot  without 
iMAe  qnidjfications  of  their  dpinions^  Phere<y^des,  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Plutavch,  together  with  some 
dibiefa.  Several,  also,  6f  the  Oriental  philosophers  held  the 
same  doctrine,  and  it  seems  to  have  be«n  admitted  by  sdme 
whoie'sects,  or  perhaps  more  properly  by  a  considerable  num*- 
h^  bf  individuab  who  belonged  to  these  sects. 

Third,  These  philosophers  held  very  defective  and  very  tr^ 
roneous  opinions  concerning  this  doctrine. 

'Pythagoras,  it  is  universaJly  known,held  the  doetrine  ^trins- 
nitration,  i .  e.  he  supposed  that  the  soul,  when  it  left  one  body, 
{Missed'into  another^  and  indifferently  into  the  body  of  a  nlah  ot 
of  a  brute.  This  opinion,  according  to  Diodorus  Sicfulus^  he  de$ 
riVM  from  the  Egyptians,  who  held  that  the  soul,  after  ieav^ 
ifl^  the  bodj/^,  passM'  successively  through  the  body  of  on^feiii- 
mal  after  another,  in  a  circuit,  occupjdng  three  thousand  ye6i^ 
Mch^iea  enCered  ^ain  into  a  hiunan'body.  When  tiiistilftis* 
ndj^tionr'wAs^  ended,  Pythagoras  taught  that  the  soni  becailM) 
itWteeAMxrthe'deitya  nhivtoal  isoul,  (^whom  he  m^poi^^'it 
iA^be  ^[it^indlya'ptot,  having  been  only  separated  or  lopp^ 
effV  MtmS^j'tUmigli  all  its  various  mode*  of  eidstenol^i'ftli 
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imii9(f 4iM^  hc^d,  thut  all  niumate-.  fiw^  a'lieitf 'tindJ^dt'^'U£^ 
and  are  of  a  similar  kind.  ff;r..»%b  r  k 

r^  fiocrates  ttij^;  rf  Ifttliteftfeliis  deatfi, ^TWj^ T^m^'iow 
^gekk^  to  ^^  1M«h^  «H6\^ti9i^f  #dtiM  iidi^  VHkb  ti^^^ 
t¥»¥»mnptdrily  t6'a««^.  Btttl  ^Md'fe^hfttMjf'aflrfmV  if  I 
^'Bot^  AlBtmtarf  thb^  oiP  thiii  iiattii^;  tHiil!'F'«3iiiH  gd  ib  tte 
:^'  g<Mh.  I  am  i^  goodho^  ihiM  i}i^  h'Mneimg  irei££t^ 
J^'itig  fdr  lh(Mfe  that  atfe  dead;  "aild,affH%i8tledi 
'^d^t  times,  *at  good  mew  iHH  l!hen  fai^  Ticttet  tliSii'biia 
•^  OMtf.^  Such  meh  as*  had  diEgehdy  fetadiW*  iSsBatte^iiMl 
•phQoJSb^yj  Sdcrates  believed  wotild  pi  to  the  gdds^^mtt^^Bv^ 
•with  them  through  their'reiflaining  existence.  Of  dthir  itien, 
who  "irere  not  philosophers,  but  who  were  just  J  tem^ftte^  knd 
tn^efU,  Ife '  tat^t,  *»*  tSat  tHeir  booIs  wotdd' gtd,'  rfthc*^'ihto 
v^  othef  humtth  l>odi€^,  oir  iirto  ^  bofdies  of  sudh  ainimidg  "^s 
*^were  iniid  aaid  social;  ittpftr,'ftf 'example, 'and^'beefe,^'^ho 
,'^;Bmintain  a  species  of  order  and  govettimenti^'  The'lrest^bf 
ixmikind,  he '  supposed,  wottld  reanimate  the  bcklies  of  gws^er 
lunmak,  whose *natui»e  was  millted'to  their  own*.    ••'-  •  ^•'' 

"  Placto  heM;  im^ubstanc^,  -the  doetriher  of  hiferiiSiste*'.  ^He 
«eems,  however,  to  have  adopted  the  opinion,  thdt'  t^^ds 
wotdd  hereafter  probahJy  be  (Hsttibtrted  lUy  the  good-aftfl  pu* 
ttishments  to  the  eVit.  He  nho  held,-whh  Pydiiek^ofas,  'that 
the  soul  was  a  part  t)f  the  Divinhy,  and  wotdd  b&  reunited 
widi  it  hereafter.  y.  ' 

Cicero  held  the  doctrine  of  a  fiiture  existence,  arid  •frequcfit- 
iy  l^tboored  to  defend  it.  At  tihies,  however,  he  fexprfces 
himsetf  doubtfiilly  on  the  object,  and  at  others  dit^ct^  Asserts 
die  <!Otitriiry  doctrine.  •    '^     » 

•    The  same  inconsistency  is  predicable  of  Epictetiti^.  ^  -^  -'  •     ' 
» '^SVmrth,  l^te  philosophers  supported  their  doetriAa^^  this 
subject  with  arguments  which  were  tnttsatisfieelbry 'el>^  to 

This  Socrates  and  Cicero  directly  dechiPfti  Oys^Td^^^y'ssoA 
tr^^b^  admitted  that  he  #as'aeqUa3n»ed  with  ittHfHB^'airgu^ 
Vnentil  which  others  had  advanced  concerning  this  doctrinc^'r-* 
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t^^^^ffirgiajne^ts^Jbe  feels  Batisfied  that  thie  doctrine  ia,  true,  Inlti 
tii^f,;irJtp/Bn  ,lie  .tuias  his  thoughts  away>  the  vhple  appears  to 
be  a  diseam. 

.  Socr^^ep  e^qpresflly  styles  his  viciw  of  it  a  hope;  and  says, 
^xpiqi^y,  thathe  wiU  uotta^  upon  him  peremptorily  to.  assert, 
i^  ,:  It,4«f-^dsp.e¥ide»t,ithat  l)oth:he  and  Plajtb  viexypjUwlyi 
iies^d  for  nduchitf  the  belieC  which  they  hsd  on  the  declarations 
of  ,th/e  <aiK?i€mtS9.  which  had  come  down  to  them  by  tqaditioii. 

,  It:  ifB  f^nMrdly  neceasary  to  obserye^  that  no  arguments,  csa  be: 
prpducq^y  ei;cept  such  as  are  ridiculous,  in  fiaf  our  of  the  icheme.: 
4>f,far^nwipiigralifln)-^diidiiya8  an  essential  p^art  of  the  future  ex- 
ijitfliiq^tjtaugbt  by  Pythagoras,  and  borrowed  hy.him,  jnost  proi* 
bably,  fiom  4he  BrcJiminic  philosophy.  ,     , . . ,.  I 

Tlioia  impeifect  arguments  ware  also  greasy  weakened  by 
the?  doubts  which  the  authors  of  them  frequently  expressed ;  hy: 
the  i^eiy  various  opinions  concerning  the  subject  which  they^ 
entertabied,  .and  by  the  contending  ofHnions  and  arguments  of 
ether.-pbilqsophers.  From  these  and  other  causes,  their  arguv 
B)i(Bnta:had.ao  little  influence  with  their  countrymen,  that  tb^ 
scarcely  made  any  converts  to  their  own  pecioliar  doctriigMes, 
.  I  iFkftfa^. Many 'sects  of  philosophers  denied  a  future  existence 

.MAristodo:  says  expressly,  that  ^^  deadi  is  the  most  dreadful. 
iSaf  att  .tilings^'  because  it  is  the  end  of  our  being ;  and  thai 
^.Aiiei  idead  expenenee  neither  good  nor  evO,^  Many  of  hicr 
followers  held  the  same  doctrine,  Ajid  o^e  of  them,  Dicaear^^ 
chuSfinroile  •  hook  to  prove  diat  jhe  soul  is  mortaL 
.  The^'Stoies  seem  generally  to  have  held,  that  the  soul  smc^ 
vived  the  body,  but  only  for  a  limited  period ;  those  of  igno*- 
rant  men  for  a  little  time,  and  those  of  the  wise  to  the  geneisal 
eonflagratiesu     ; 

],{ J>«vioovitiiS.imd  £picurus  whoUy  domed  a  fiitnre  codsteiiccv 
ts  d^>fds^r|b<(fe  £s^Uower& 

The  Pyrrhonists  and  New  Academics  acknowledgednotlwg 
#fr;q0iMmy.9fl(jeve9.s^£fevide^  propositions.  !  ^^ 

^n^iio^Bfytcm        (^fstehniM  Chifie^  pbUoiiophi))v  did  nok  ad^ 

— .onhiooh  r<ult  rmirn    •:.r    l  ■    ,  •     ■     i  '   -tr--, 
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i0i  B  ftfttue  ttitte, nor  Aies  kxuA  a  state ^ttppcw to  'lHlV^*%^n 
Hffil^Yeai^y'atiybfhisrfblloirerJ.  *    t.  ■  n  ..-)Mi't 

<  Thk  exteitisoye  denial  of  a  fhtuie  eadst^nee  atncmg^VO'ifliuA^' 
of  their  learned  men;  the  clashing  opinions  of  those  whd'iA^ 
mhteditoch  ah  esdstence,  andthe'clashihg  argomentd  hf'¥iAch 
they  severally  supported  their  own  doctrines,  ;produced^  M' w 
^MMild  naturally  expect,  very  trnfavdurable  effe<$t8  upM'ihe 
minds  of  the  people  at  large.  In  this  manner  the  Ath^iiStiis,' 
Romans,  and  Chinese,  all  of  whcdn,  Hke  the  i>est  of'Inatald&d,' 
i^pear  to  have  believed  a  fiiture  enstende,  came,  in  ijhe'^d, 
generally  to  disbelieve  it.  •    .  if  * 

•  The  whole  real  influence  of  philosophy  seems  to  have 
teen,  therefore,  to  weaken,  not  to  MabUsh,  this  docCrfai^. 
Hence,  !•  . 

Bixtli,  The  teception  of  the  doctrine,  so  £Enr  as  it  exteiid^, 
was,' in  all  probability,  derived  from  tradition,  and  hot  iSrcMi' 
philosophy.  '     ' 

Among  the  common  people,  a  future  existence,  and  thatiin* 
mortal,  has  been  very  generally  adikiitted  throughout  th^ 
world,  and  apparently  without  a  single  doubt.  It  will  not  hi 
believed,  that  men  of  this  description  derived  their  opinions' 
from  philosophy.  Besides,  this  doctrine  has  been  received-  in 
innumerable  countries  which  philosophy  never  reached,  and  'in> 
ages  long  before  the  existence  of  the  most  ancient  sect  of  phi- 
losophers. We  have  also  seen,  that  wherever  philosophy  pwi 
vailed,  its  decisions  had  a  very  unikvourable  influence  ott  the 
belief  of  a  future  state,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  exterminate  it 
in  China,  Greece,  and  Rome.  The  philosophy  of  most  sects 
induced  them  to  deny  it ;  that  of  others  led  them  to  receiVtef  it 
only  with  uncertainty  and  doubt.  .  j.  . .  , 

.  Pherecydes,  the  maister  of  Pythagoras,  the  first  among  ther 
Greeks  who  wrote  of  nature  and  the  gods,  is  expresdy  vaid  l>y 
^das  to  have  exercised  himself  in  the  hidden  books  "of  tlie 
Phoenicians,  and  to  have  derived  from  them  his  ltrisdctott"ifttid 
theiflogy.  ■    "       '»»' 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  both  Xenophon  itnd  H^fMtiteda 
called  die  Jews,  Syrianii  and  Phdeiriciahs.  '       *  c  '»«  ^4"f< ' 
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,.Jl|ii4#7fus^Ja  Ills  life  of  Pythagoraa^  infimnuv  ,us^  til^,;fc^fc; 
philosopher  made  a  voyage  to  Sidan,  vberiQ  be  oon&vrfA  intln 
die  p^nqphetsy  iriio  were  successorf  of  Mo8cliii6»  u  e*  Moses^  the. 
physicdogiat  • 

.  Ekxrphyiy  deduces,  that  Pythagoras  went  to  the  Aiabianc^' 
ILebrewiyimd  Chaldeans.  ...:» 

.  Strabtt  dedares,  that  be  was  in  J.udea»  wd  went  to  Mount 
C^armeL 

JambUcm  says  liie  same  thing,  and  says^  di*tf|  priest  aboBVf 
ed  him  jkhe  walks  of  this  philosopher. 

Diogenefli  Laerdus  also  testifies  that  be  vi^Uied  the  Hebniws.' 

CObmaniEi  Alexandriniis  asserts,  that  he  sufiered  himself  ftoibgr 
tkowmfmeif  that  he  znight  xeceiire  instructions,  which  bQ  couUk 
not  otherwise  obtain.  r 

Finally,  both  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Parpbyry  testify^' 
lliat  he. derived  the  most  excellent  parts  of  his  philosophy  firqw 
barbazians,  L  e.  from  nations  who  were  not  Greeks. 

Socrates,  as  I  have  already  observed,  declared^  just  before 
hifl  deaths  that  he  had  good  hope  of  something  remaining  for! 
those  that  die  dead ;  and  that,  as  it  had  been  said  of  old,  |^q 
good.i^auld  fare  mudb  better  than  the  bad.  Again,  in  hift 
apoIii(gy  to  his  judges,  he  says»  ^  There  is  much  ground  fPf 
^f  hope  that  death  is  profitable,  and  that  it  is  only  a  migration; 
^  of  the  soul  to  another  place,  according  to  what  we  are  told.^ 
A9d  agajba,  '^  If  the.  things  that  lure  told  us  be  true,  that 
^>  death  is  ia  migration  to  another  place,  this  is  a  much  greater 
^  good.^  And  again,  ^^  Those  who  live  there  are  happier  thfm 
^f  we,  and.  aare  ixomortal,  if  the  things  which  are  told  us  be 
*^  true.^  From  these  declarations,  it  is,  I  think,  certain,  that 
Socrates,  notwithstanding  his  argimients,  relied  ultimately  oi} 
tmditiasi,  and  not  on  philosophy,  to  support  his  doctrine  of  tbet 
lojul^l^  immortality. 

Plato  aays,  in  his  Philebus,  <<  The  tradition  which  I  have  JtuuJU; 
'^  cffnofsqiiag  the  unity  of  God,  his  essence,  perfections,  im^f 
^^  decrees,  was  from  the  ancients,  who  were  better  than  }ti}j^ 
'^  Gs^H^iff^^  >^1^  jphilosopher,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Diogenes,  Laertius,  and  Quinctilian,  went  into  Egypt.    Cio^ni 
sqrs  the  same.   Strabo  says,  he  continued  there  tbhrteeq  years^ 
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jiliU^t'i^ttl'ISt.  Attbt<08«^  <<*to  iafofm^  himself  kpofitteinttig^tflo^ 
<<  tktngH'  d^e  und  writtett  by  Moflesy  the  oracles  j*f  tl«dilir#^ 

that  ^^  he  drew  many  iMngtt  from  the  flebi^ir  mruiets^'  liati 
^itiiitr%lM9oevel^  he  iMik  devoutly'  of  Q«d  0r>hi6  ^wtod^Mbe' 
^^«^le  out  of  the  Hebrew  philosophy .**  Glemens  lAiexiilmnlNia' 
iMk  faite[  a^phSosbi^^  of  Ae  Iie)Mirew€ly<<iM(id  NemnieniaBj  >» 
Py^thagorean  philosopher,  asks,  ^<  What-is' Flato^  but  iiios«ir« 
^'dpeddilg  Gfeek?^     Finally,  'St:  Augtistiiie'  sbys,  4ii»t'4ie 
iMnitei  thc^'Hebrieir  Itttigiui^.  while  he  was  in*  Egjrpl.: '^Ac- 
•cMikig'tc^'PatLsamas,  he  derived  his  docttiue  cff  the'imnier^ 
taHty  of  the  soul  from  the  wise  men  of  Sais;    He  himsdf  sas^s^^ 
^  The^^siUtst  way  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  sou):  is  Vy 
^' Wine  divine  Wdrd.^    From  all  these  fact^  it  isi  if  Inmisti&e' 
ntyt^  unanswerably  evident,  Aat  these  philosophertr  were  >en-^ 
iiHiy  indeed  tb  traditionary  infoirmation  for  all  ilbe  <  'know- 
ledge which  they  possessed*  concerning  the  immortality  of  ithe 
soul.    According^,  this  ddctrine  was  embraced  generaUy  by- 
Mich  among  them  as  endeavoured  to  collect  the  traditions^  af 
die  (kmntriei^  around  them ;  while  it  was  uniformfy,  or  alftiost 
l&iifbrmly,  denied  by  those  who^  derived  their  opinioiis  from 
ihieir  own  reason. 

' '  Seventh,  The  immortality  which  was  actually  believed  wasj 

iii  most  respects,  merely  fanciful,  and  incapable  of  bcamg^ye^ 

Mved  in  the  exiercise  of  sobeif  thought. '  .   . 

•    The  general  doctrine  concerning  a  future  existence  was  this: 

That  it  was  a  life  much  resembling  the  present,  where  similar 

"pursUitJs  were  to  be  followed,  and  the  same  enjoyments*  t^petft- 

'fef.'  "Thus  the  aborigines  of  tjiis  country  expected,  iti'^heir 

fUtul:^' happy  world,  to  inhabit  a  pleasant  region,  wheife  gttme 

*^£brfdhdfefi,'  ahd  mi^t  be  easily  taken,  where  they  were'ttt'^be 

ikt^ikdrd^eiikMeii,  to  find  food  plentifolly  su{)^ed;>'Mid«»to 

spend  their  time  in  ease  and  sports.  '  >'  ■  •  ^'^^  ^' 

b  t  ^^^Oteekk  and  Roiiaatfs  h^  generaUy  the  sdtaffeVlews, 

^mmunicated,   indeed,   with  more'' skill*  and'  degtt^,'^bnt 
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iitei»/^>i(^;fll*>ftD  }»tpi^  in  eatbgffWfLdiMttnKvJmg^^ 

olbtr  iptiisnbi  0f  II  .siniUar  .kind.  In  ^  thia,  it  will  bQiremljflgf 
admitted,  d^erein  notUiig  woKthyof  the  piroper  dignily  ofa 
mtitMUl  I  beingi » duthwig  i  yhich  can  esxdte  S' siii^le  inooieiLtiNry. 
^iflk  in  tke  anind  lof  «  mae'  and  good  man  that  his  being  may 
b^pMtamciod'aftar  death.  :Jt  muust^  hoiwev^,  be  acknowledge 
ibalrikslib  Socnulea:  and  Plata  £wmied  conceptions  on  thU.sub* 
j^4iffa»aiatore]dainl]r  superior  Up  these,  Socxates  speaka  qf 
th^MulwfaiKrb:  gives  itiself  np  t»  wisdom  and  philosophy^  m 
^'ilgwig,  at  deaths  !to  that  which  is  like  itself,  wise,  divine^^And 
^Mnunortalt  where.it  jshall  be  haj^y,  delivered  ^om  erKHr^  jg«« 
^Sanmeef  feiur^  wild  desires,  mud  other  evils  incidents  to  mm^ 
^  aodiUve^  duiaog  the  remainder  of  its  existeace,  with  the  gods,**" 
liH  ab»  4ays».  that  ,^^  those  who  are  virtuous^  and  are  purfed 
ff^bjPiphiloaophy,  ascend  to  beautiful  habitations^  iq  a  purer 
iftegKm  above  the  CBrth.""  Plato  also  says,  that  .^^.  the  ^oy^ 
^^/mentafwhich  reward  good  men  in  this  life  are  nothing,  either 
^Ifinttnivmbevord^ree,  to.  those  that  remain  for  them  after 
)^ldeediv7  .1  havealready  remarked,,  that  these  and  iscyne  other 
philoflQpIieDs  d^ved  their  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  itself  from 
tmdkioum  /it  wiU  easily  be  believed,  that,  those  who  communi- 
«ilMd  die  traditions  tp.tbem,  disclosed  also,  and  of  course,  these 
general  appendages ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible,  that  one  man 
jimild  seoeive^  firom  another  information  of  so  much  imports 
il9e|9,M«thiit  ooncenung  a  foture  state  of  eoostence,  and  not  in- 
quire what  kind  of  a  state  it  was  to  be^  or  that  the  communici^ 
tim^  itself,  should  be  made  without  involving  some  of  those  cir* 
tempftaneefl  which  would  especially  constitute  its  importance* 
81lovMld.tbi9.]?easonable  supposition  be  questioned^  it  must  be 
i«tai(^.by  an  objector,  that  in  these  two  instances  the^ human 
MXf^  1M  Jnscn  above  its  u^ual  level ;  and  firom  other  infprma- 
jtf 091}  whidi  i^  -hftd  previously  received,  has  struck  ouf^  ^yi^^ 
,j9uHjui[iei^ni^9  of  which  we  find  scarcely  a  hint  in  th^opiniQua 
of  any  other  man.  .    ,    ,j^,.^^ 

..v^Jlif^Mh^  As  .*hei  (present  timp,  sucfe  astate,  mdepepdp^y  of 
liW^^^SW^IbW  fth^to  bo  unficrt^  ..  ,,    ,,.,r,„n 

i.  >  Rfif«WM  pot  Qnk.yKf«rt«,f^.£iiLtuice  wi»Ua*cfiirf,iinmfl^ 
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life,  J^vt  explaUiJi .  ako  it9  nature,  piofapj^,.4^d/\pf^^ 
in  a  mfuuier  remarkably  cleaxy  and  wonderfully  sgibliin^f,, .  'E^ 
lightened  by  these  communicadona,  the  reason  of  jpaii;  \^Jf^, 
prebends  this  subject  with  views  in  many  respects  tot^y;  )f^^ 
and  &r  more  satisfactory  than  those  which  could,  be  {(xofi^.pjf^ 
a  headien.     The  very  fact,  that  we  have  learned  6cWi  x^x^if^, 
tion  the  nature  of  virtue— 4ts  worth  in  the  sight  of  .Godrrflhei 
capacity  of  the  8oi4  for  endless  improvement— the  lexistence.!^ 
means,  by  which  it  may  thus  improve*— and .  the  fiaturer^o^ 
those  rewards  to  which  it  is  destined*— furnishes  us  with  ixw, 
comparably  more  just  and  expanded  apprehensions  CQnger|;4i;i^. 
a  future  state  of  being,  its  propriety  and  probability,  thaii  w^ 
could  otherwise  acquire.    What  is  still  more  to  the  pm$^0,'j 
we  have  learned  also  from  revelation,  the  true  charact?K.;of, 
God,  aiid  perceive  that  his  power,  wisdom,  and  g0Qch:ie8s,  Wf/^ 
unlimited.     We  perceive  that  he  has  formed  th^  universe^  .|y)i. 
be  an  immense  kingdom  of  virtue  and  happiness, 'and  ,8^  .CQU-. 
vinced  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  nothing  |s  |ooi 
great  or  too  good  for  him  to  do.     With  these  views  ,9£.thi?, 
character  and  designs  of  God,  we  much  more  readily  ^^ivp^ 
the  existence  of  such  a  state,  than  any.  heathen  can  ^e.sup^ 
posed  to  have  done.     Such  gods  as  his  were,  contained  rin 
their  character  no  decisive  principles  on  which  he  cqu14  build 
any  assurance  of  a  revival  beyond  the  grave,  or  any  such  qii^ 
cumstances  of  that  existence  as  might  render  it  plainly  de^ir^,, 
able.     Of  virtue,  also,  his  conceptions  were  indefinite  .<anc| 
lame.    StiU  more  imperfect  must  have  been  his  apprehensv»nj» 
eonceming  the  maoner  in  which  such  virtue  as  was  within  Ipa 
knowledge  must  be  regarded  by  his  gods,  and  of  the  i^at;^r9 
und  extent  of  those  rewards  witli  which  it  would  b^  retiibiitei) 
hereafter^  :,^ 

Ii^  the  meantime,  modem  astronc^my  has  expanded  andeo;^ 
nobled  all  human  conceptions  of  the  universe  itself.,,^  ]ijj|ri^^^ 
our  apprehensions  conipeming  its  extent,  and  gr^tn;^ss,,..^tv^, 
importa9ce,  pur  conceptions  concerning  the  dignity  9^  fj^^^T^rr 
jay.^.itsj  liqhabitants  have  become  more  ifation^  aiv^,j&^;^^^  . 
andt  W  Are  prepared  mv^ch  more .  readily,  to ,  ^^mijf^  f^a^ .^'^l^ 
m^ry  be  fderigned  for  ijoomortal  existence.  .|       f  .^  -  ^ . 
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.  I'WiD'lMtly  itdd,  that  the  question  concermng  this  inteiett^ 
a^  Bubjtict  has  been  so  often  discussed^  that  the  ^rpumentv 
w^  iOittttmged,  and  m  a  sense  learned  by  hearty  by  evei^. 
MaOttii  of  metaphysical  science.  Little  pains,  therefoK,  arb 
necessaiy  to  summon  them  all  up  to  view,  and  to  see  and  feet 
dieir  irhole  import 

-  But,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  doctrine  of  a  fiiture  he* 
ingj  'iu'soob  as  we  forsake  the  dictates  of  revelation,  is  even 
now  q(ae^oned,  doubted,  and  denied.  Almost  every  infi^' 
ifOBstiiots  it ;  by  a  great  proportion  of  them  it  is  doubted ;  by 
many  of  them  it  is  denied.  It  is  incredible  that  this  should 
be  the  ftct,  if  any  a^uments  furnished  by  reason  clearly  esta- 
Ukhtd  the  point  in  debate.  Infidels  certainly  would  very 
readily  admit  both  the  points  and  the  arguments ;  for  then: 
dbey  would  be  able  to  meet  much  more  successfully  those  rea-' 
00118  whidi  have  hitherto  unanswerably  proved  the  necessity  of 
levelattoB'. 

-  The  arguments  suggested  by  reason  on  this  subject  are  de- 
rived from  the  general  state  of  providence,  the  nature  of  man,; 
and  the  attributes  of  God.  All  these,  I  apprehend,  are  doubt- 
ftd  sources  of  proof  on  this  subject 

The  general  state  of  Providence  is  imperfectly  known  by 
OS.     Without  revelation,  it  seems  impossible  to  determine 
what  ikie  the  ends  to  which  the  divine  government  in  thn' 
worid  is  directed.     For  aught  that  we  can  tell,  these  ends 
iliity  be  such  as  are  completely  answered  here.     It  will  be  dif- 
ficiilt  to  show  that  man  was  not  created  fi)r  purposes,  which - 
nuky  be  siifficiently  useful  to  the  universe,  and  yet  be  accom- 
pUdled'here.     Other  beings,  wiser  and  better  than  we,  who,-, 
for' Might'  that  appears,  may  extensively  be  witnesses  of  our-, 
conduct^— may  learn  from  us  such  important  lessons  of  lAJ' 
Btifatft^  and  admonition,  as  may  amply  vindicate  the  wisdoin 
of 'Aod  in  biir  creation,  although  we  should  exist  only  durii^' 
df6  prtieilt  life.    How  extensive,  how  endearing,  and  ho4n  be- "' 
nedcull,'l!hje  ilistructions  may  be  to  beings  of  a  sup^rnjr  tttS'' 
virtiiidtil'i;f^i!i^a<^,  which  may  be  derived  from  bcVdldhig  the' 
emmis^mv^iUiAibd  foHies  and  crimes  of  men,  we  cdnnot  coiit-^^' 
j^kriieiid.     For  aught  that  qipears,  they  may  be*  dffectuii 
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me^iuk  of fotmniiig  auqb  beingp  ia  their  M^^mcie^^f^ffmmii^A 
liappiii«%l,C«r evcK*^."  Nor.iarei.we  ia  dusjoase !^tb9Ut'^4iid^ 
of  analogy.  Superior  creatures  Aji^eajrW  be  fi^niKiid^&Bj^iji^JMLs^ 
theise  i&  no  poof  that  we  wrere  not.created  for,  ihe  u^  c^^dier. 
beings  superior  to  ourselves.      «  .  m  ..  •  .     niotf    iHi 

The  nature  and  fiiculties  of  man  are.Qonunoiily  HM^goil.aJSt 
evidenee  of  a  future  state.  ,  But«oiidu6io]is.6ai|i  :^ii^  sonnet 
ako:  appear  tabe  doubtful*  The  soul  of  man.iAMstk/:!  thinh^' 
b«  an  uneompounded  substance^  luid  may  (hftyf),iu^r  le^dms^. 
towards'  extincfion.  But  its  continuance  tniULst:eYide9(^y)iMftdl. 
certahily.  depend  upon  the  will  of  God ;  and  irhat  ;^bat  iWiU  49^: 
reason  bannot;<£yine.  :  "  -r    ji    vX 

The  6oul  is  also  intelligent,  and  capable  ofktiowingytbyAlgy'; 
and  enjoying  Ood.  But  man,  certainly,  is  not  naturall^,jdia<« 
posed  to  do,  and,  independently  of  revelation^  has  luM^^dme. 
either^  For  what  reason,  then,  can  God  be  supposfMtta  ptm^. 
long  his  existence  in  another  state,  unless  to  punifiJEitilujiii: 
Should  it  be  said  that  there  are  some  men  to  whom  itb^serrffttf 
servations  are  not  appUcable :  I  answer,  the  best  C^fiimMcM^: 
sinners.  There  is  no  moral  truth  more  indubitable. tibwrj^hifii: 
But  liners,  whether  partially  or  wholly  sinful,  must  b^^fxttiM^. 
in  the  sight  of  their  Creator,  and  neither  merit  any  thpbg^/mir^ 
less  punishment,  from  his  hands,  nor  can  be  of  my  valu^  1^ 
him.  No  exception  to  the  general  conclusion  i^,  thei^i:4i. 
necessary  on  their  accoimt  ^odi 

We  are  extremely  prone  to  feel  that  the  race  of  man  AAi(^ 
important  and  too  valuable  to  be  yielded  up  to  annihilaljiffjpu 
But  we  know,  although  the  heathen  did  not,  and  pea^h§pa 
couli  not  know,  that,  brfore  God^  all  nations  are  as  na^hffig^ 
and  are  counted  unto  him  as  less  than  nothing,  and  v^^^^^ 
Mankind,  considered  as  capable  o£  being  virtuous,  useful^-^ap^; 
immortal^  are  capable  of  an  importance  and  wortibii^hw^J^i^, 
finite  mind  can  comprehend.  But  they  are  eyidentl}(^)i€(tj^ftr. 
posed  to  be  either  virtuous  or  useful,  and.  are, .  tbe^r^^opif ,(;  ^/^ 
finr  firobi  being  valuable  in  the  sight  of.th^irrMa^,  ijba^^il^y 
are  tonly ^bominabte  and  filthy-r^hf>sti}e  to.;hisrde%|^(,<^f^]^ 
nuiaanees'  to  hk  kingdom^  :>Qf  :^ba^1CQB^^en|Cf»,f^%>s);^ 
cwrtiarei>bfe  u>Um  mhfi^M^AWM^timimm^mmm 


i^m^#.         BRoucllf  to  'Mofit  ly  thb  Gospel.  1^ 


.-.r.  .M    .. . 


tAt^^k^^tiMM^'m^  call  into  eiistettee  «li>k[iial  niM- 

hm'^tmaf^taMmr^hctB?       .    r 

I'i^ikAak  tfva  atltibiite»of  God  no  ooncltuiMM  can  be  derived  tb 
this  point,  which  will  be  attended  with  either  certainty  or  bb- 
tiafbottMl. '  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Ood  is  infinitely  good,  and 
MMOC-  \il6'^;appoMAj  thefefore^  to  annihilate  his-  rational  crea- 
trift»»l^  'AH  that  we  know  of  the  attiinites  of  Oody  indepetf* 
4cMtfy  of  revelation,  is  d^ved  tiltinialely  (pcm  experience^  In 
-#ii^ek]^f^rkincie,  and  in  that  of  all  men,  we  find  no  proo6  of 
SUCH 'goodness  as  can.  fiimish  us  with  any  hope  of  his  fttture 
fitvour  to  beings  of  a  sinfiil  character.  Look  at  the  judgments 
ititll^lvliiek  lie  has  ever  visited  this  gnHty  world !  Look  itt  the 
wwiMgi»  of  Ae' pestilence,  and  the  fiunine,  the  tempest,  the 
Mttb^pMke,  and  the  volcano !  Marie  the  desolation9  of  wa^, 
^asdi  Ae^ttiseries  spread  through  the  world  by  the  rod  of  op- 
pNikiak  I  Consider  the  sorrows  entailed  upon  mankind  by  t<^, 
wimt^^atid  dissiBse  I  Behold  death  reigning  with  a  botmcHesb 
mtplmi^wiiA  an  absolute  sway,  over 'all  the  race  of  Adam !  Go 
ItfiCke'^Mdtevand  see  ibe  in&nt  that  has  just  opened  its  eyes 
lyaib'tht!  sim,  ckxie  them  again  in  agonies  for  ever !  See  half 
i0Ut]^iiAi6  are  bom,  go,  before  they  have  completed  five  years 
tf  i^'ia.tlie  tomb !  Tell  me  now,  whether  he  who  does  thes6 
lUn^-dili  be  supposed  to  regard  mankind  with  favour  wheA 
their  earthly  trial  is  terminated  ?  and,  whether  we  are  not  com*. 
fAed  %6'expeet,  as  our  futiure  lot,  either  annihilatiott,  or  stick 
aUrtBiiugs  as  will  suitably  reward  our  vebelli(»i  against  onf 
WOtJttf  '*'-'  .■   • 

-^A9di'tafiA  we,  from  sources  hitherto  unexplored,  or  by  an 
^tfiAMt^hitiyerto  tmknowB,  prove,  that  we  should  exist  here^ 
iAl^9^IAild'diatvre  shotid  not  be  hi  the  proper  sense  miserabb^ 
^  ^ikbUld'lK^  equfi&y  at  a  loss  for  arguments  to  evince^  w  real 
suite  ^(NfMtb  hope  fdr  tiie  immortal  life  of  the  Scriptoresi  Tim 
if  »*i^latS4M^and  divine  immortality,  formed  of  knowledgb  «nd 
itfki^'^-ihljo^^iit  ind  nseftilness,  wliidi  admits  neMict  ini 
tahi^iSMrindr^  to  tlw  cndted  nai 

AMr  of ^iliglriii^MA  %tf  libe  benetolenoe  of  Jdiovah.  At  suob  an 

ffekuttOHO^  'iMMA  ttevor.  glaneed  her  eye  Of  aach  aa  iauBsr- 
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lfr]iidb riea80(%  ift  her  fondest  iDdiitgeioe'Of  hi^pnoovicbetr^ 
'ijotiiit^'iiiid  kii  ABabimiraste  is'lees' mdike  t^^vJE^omdis^Mtftan 
.th^.ElyMUiii  tw-lleivireiLr  ..   •  »      '  ^r-'^-zA'd  ,iU  * 

II.  7%eifoaM»6  njfimmartal  Itfetpas  mpe9:fikt^nsmltiltd 

.  ITirsti  The  dootiind  H^^s  actnaUy  reri^ded  m  ibwctSciip^ 

ult  wM  leveakdin  a  vfirieiy  of  dojctrinal  deplamtuNSs.  >  fW 
e){:«iRp|e$*-^Wh^i  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  MoBds'iii 
a  biJffniBg  bush^  he.sai^  ^^  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the 
,^V6od  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob»^  ,  Thk  passage^,  yon 
loiowyour  Saviour  alleges,  and  with  unanswerable  foroey^w  pBo«f 
of  the  separate  existence  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jaoob^jand)  by 
4X)n8eque[noe,  of  otherB  also  after  death.  God^  wie  all  cteaxly 
.p^ceive^  is  kiot  the  God  of  the  dead,— f.  e,  ao  the  wotd'ii  heift 
used,  of  beings  who  have  ceased  to  exist ;  but  of  beiag^  irho 
are  conscious,  and  of  course  Uving.  Job  also  says^  ^^  Ohdiait 
^'  my  wordfi  were  now  written !  Oh  that  they  were  pfignted  19 
^f  a  book ;  that  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen;  and  lend  ik 
*^  the  rock  for  ever  I**'  viz.  or  namely^  (as  Horsely  il^ornii^  u4 
the  p^de  which  is  rendered,/^  ought  to  be  translated ithtii,) 
m:. ''  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shaJL^tand 
*'  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth ;  dnd,  after  I  shall  anhikey 
^^  though  this  body  be  destroyed,  yet  out  of  my  flesh  «baB  I 
^^  see  God.  Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  miiie  eyes  ahalt' 
'^behold  and  not  another,  though  my  reins  be  consumed  I'vUh* 
^^  iur  me.^  These  remarkable  words,  which  Job  so  nali»All^> 
and  earnestly  wished  to  have  printed  in  a  book,  and  graveii  with 
an  iton  pen  in  a  rock  for  ever^  are  an  extraordinaiy  dLadosuii^ 
0f  a  future  happy  existence.  Of  the  same  natuno  ore  ^hosejdeN 
claratiotis  of  the  Paahnistr-*^^  I  have  set  the  X^Ad  tiwmf^km* 
<<  fine  one ;  because  he  la  atiny  right  hand  I  i^haU  nai;  b^  mcrM^ 
<<  Therefore  my  be^  k  glad^  and  my  gloigr  rq(|Qieetbi?<0ij<  fleshv  - 
^f  aho,  shall  test  in  hope ;  for  thou  wik  not  leave  my  aoul  is 
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^r8(AeoL**£l^kinl  ilfit  dloW  me  thefpiidi  of  life.  *  Itt  Ay  jiie^ 
'^^tipMifaBiip  AdttesA  of  Jojr;  aoid  at  thy  i^thmd  «re  pfcasrotdi 
f^ftztmemMe/^  ^^AiMl  again,  <<  As  forme  I  will  behold  thf 
fftfilce>iiat'figIifteoiiufiieM;  I  ghail  be  satisfied  when  I  a^ake  with 
^^  tl^  likenes^.'*^  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  of 
this  nature  any  ferther ;  these  passages  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
eatflamif  at  li^n^  irhich  ore  occupied^  by  this  subject. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  by 
ftcts.  Of  Abraham,  Ishmael^  Isdktc,  Jacob,  Aaion,  and  Mo^ 
sesi  it?  is  said,  that  tiiey  wore  gathered  unto  their  people.  This 
jghrase  has  been  frequently,  perhaps  commonly,  supposed  to 
fioekn,  that  the  persons  spoken  of  were  buried  with  their  hin* 
dreA-oit^anoekors.  The  siipposition,^  however,  is  plainly  enro* 
ndodsbi  Neither  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Aaron,  nor  Moses,  weri 
boned  .with  any  of  their  kindred.  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  buried 
WiDb  Jlbrafaim ;  but  it  would  be  unmteUigible  language  to  say 
th^yiwicre  buried  with  their  people.  The  word  ffothered  in  thesis 
pftot^^j  denotes  being  conveyed  to  the  assemUy  of  the  bless^ 
edi>il  In:  this  manner  it  is  used  Job  xxvii.  19. — ^^  The  rich  man 
'^i  Aall  he  down,  but  he  shall  not  be  gathered.^^  In  Psalm  xxvi; 
9m«4<^i  Gather  not  my  soul  with  onners;*^  and  probably  in  se* 
variiiiodii^r  places.  Of  these  persons,  then,  it  is  directly  Ao^ 
daiiM^:that  God  conveyed  them  after  death  to  the  assembly  of 
thoblosipdd. 

'  .Of  ;Biioeh  and  Elijah  it  is  also  declared,  that  they  did  not 
die^^Htoilreare  trimslated  while  living  to  another  and  better 
w^tUa^.  '    - 

■'  fledmd^  The  doctrine  of  immortal  life  is,  nevertheless,  djl9- 
fkaed  imperfectly  even  in  these  passages. 
'  We^  iriu)  are  in  full  possession  of  the  New  Testament,  look 
Bftsttro^Old  with  eyes  very  different  from  those  by  which  it  was 
sdOD  by  the  Jews.  Enlightened,  concerning  this  subject,  by 
thojVBkjrirameiouB  and  explicit  declarations  of  the  evangelical 
wdteM^^'fie  tmderatand  many  passages,  probably  most,  nnieh 
mMl0r.<de8liy)dian  the  Jews  could  understand  them.  A  Jew^ 
idsdhogithe  pas^e  quoted  by  our  Saviour  from  the  third  dmp- 
ftsi<9fiJEnidil09^  mi^f$  dedunvo  proof  of  a  futuro  atdte^  noghty  *4k 
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ther  unnaturally  nor  iinprob^ly,  have,  supposed  it  to  mean 
thus :  *^  I  am  the  Qod  who  reveided  himself  to  Abrq^am,  Isaac^ 

and  Jacob,  and  who,  whfle  they  were  Uying  in  diis  worlds 

blessed  them  with  many  and  extraordinary  blessings.^  In  a 
manner  not  very  disiramilar,  might  glosses  be  put  upon  the 
other  passages  which  I  have  quoted,  in  immediate  connection 
with  this,  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  render  the  meaning,  whidi 
seems  to  us  so. ckiar,  much  less  obvious  and  certain  than  it 
now  seems,  and  in  the  end  doubtful  and  indecisive.  Perhaps, 
few  of  us  would  have  thought  this  doctrine  alleged  by  Christ 
in  the  passage  quoted,  had  we  not  found  it  thus  explained  by 
this  divine  commentator. 

Of  the  declarations  concerning  Enoch  and  Elijah  it  might 
be  said,  not  unnaturally,  that  the  manner  of  their  exit  from 
this  world  was  a  dispensation  granted  to  them  as  a  peculiar 
favour,  on  account  of  their  pre-eminent  piety.  It  might,  there* 
fore,  be  easily  concluded,  that,  although  they  existed  in  a  fu« 
ture  state  of  being,  other  men,  who  were  consigned  to  the  grave, 
and  became  the  prey  of  worms  and  corruption,  would  not  be 
admitted  to  the  same  existence. 

•  Probably  the  Sadducees  and  their  followers,  who  constituted 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  were  often  men 
of  high  distinction  for  their  understanding,  construed  these  and 
other  similar  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  manner  not 
very  unlike  that  which  I  have  suggested.  However  this  may 
have  been,  we  know  that  all  these  Jews,  although  universally 
acknowledging  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  absolutely  denied  that  they  contained  any  evi- 
dence of  a  fiiture  state.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  conceded^ 
that  such  a  fact  would  have  been  impossible,  had  the  doctrine 
of  immortal  life  been  clearly  contained  in  this  part  of  divine 
revelation. 

On  the  same  grounds  the  celebrated  Dr.  Warburton  has 
supposed,  and  laboriously  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  is  not  contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Had  the  revelation  of  this  doctrine  been  as  explicit  in  the 
Jewish  as  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say. 
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this  letmed  divine  would  never  have  even  thought  of  such  an 
opinion. 

From  these  facts  it  must  undoubtedly  be  conceded,  that 
the  disclosures  concerning  the  future  existence  of  mankind 
made  in  the  Old  Testament,  were  so  far  obscure  and  im- 
perfect, as  abundantly  to  vindicate  the  declaration  of  the 
text 
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SERMON  X. 


LIFE  AND  IMMORTALITY  BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT  IN  THE 

GOSPEL. 


SERMON  II. 


2  TIMOTHY  I.  10. 

*^  But  it  is  now  made  manifest  by  iJie  appearing  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christy  who  hath  abolished  deaths  and  hath  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  GospeV 


» 


Feom  this  passage  of  Scripture,  afiter  having  endeavoured  to 
settle  the  meaning  of  its  terms,  I  asserted  the  following  doc- 
trine:— 

That  Christ  has,  through  the  Gt)spel,  clearly  and  strongly 
exhibited  to  mankind,  in  a  manner  unknown  before,  a  ftiture 
immortal  life. 

This  doctrine  I  proposed  to  illustrate  by  a  series  of  obser- 
vations, under  these  three  heads : 

I.  Immortal  life  was  unknown  to  mankind  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  reason. 

II.  It  was  imperfectly  revealed  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

III.  It  is  completely  revealed,  proved,  and  explained  by 
Christ  in  the  Gospel. 

Ulider  the  first  of  these  heads  I  observed — 

First,  That  in  most  countries  the  common  people  have  be- 
lieved the  soul  to  be  immortal,  and  to  be  rewarded  or  punish- 
ed beyond  the  grave. 

Second,  JUmX  this  doctrine  has  also  been  admitted  by  some 
philosophers. 


^ 
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Third,  That  these  philosophers  held  very  defective,  and  very 
erroneous  opinions  concerning  this  doctrine. 

Under  this  heiid  I  particularly  redfed  the  opinions  of  Py- 
thagoras, Plato,  Socrates,  and  Cicero. 

Fourth,  That  thepe  philosophers  supported  their  opinions  pn 
this  subject  ifith  argiunents  which  were  unsatisfactory,  even 
to  themselves.  ,      . 

Fifth,  That  many  sects  of  p)plQ60phers<|ei|ie4  a  future  ezish 
tence  altogether. 

Of  these  I. mentioned  ^A^stptle,  and  n^ai^y  of  his  foUowerjs ; 
^e  Stmcs^,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  and  their  followers  ;  the 
Pyrrhonists;  tl^e  New  Acadei^ucs;  ConAicius,  the  Chinese 
philosopher,  and  his  followers. 

Sixth,  That  the  reception  of  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  e:^- 
tended,  was,  in  all  probability  derived  from  tradition,  and 
not  from  philosophy. 

Seventh,  That  the  immortality  which  was  actually  believed 
was,  in  most  respects,  merely  fanciful,  and  incapable  of  being 
received  in  the  exercise  of  sober  thought. 

Eighth,  TI^M;  at  the  present  time  such  a  state,  independei^tly 
of  levdatioii,  is  feU  to  be  uncertain. 

Under  the  second  general  head,  viz.  That  the_  doctrine,  of 
immoactolltfe  wa$  imp^ectiy  revealed  in  the  Jetmsh  Scrip- 

«ure%  J  ob8erye4 —  .... 

First,  That  this  doctrine  was  actually  revealed  in  tib^^ 
Scriptures. 

In  8U{^rt.of  this^  asseir^ion,!  quoted  seye^^^  pfis^ages.g^m 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  I  supposed  to  be  as  decisivdy, 
and  proba;bly  more  decisjLvely,  exhibited  th^n  j^,  2i^,o^'&[. 
Yet  I  obsenwdr— .  ..    .,    .   .    , 

^epfm^ .  And  endea,Youred  to  prove,  .l^ajb.  ^yen  in  th^sQ^pap- 
sages  it  is  imperfectly  disclosed. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  con^idexatiim  t)f  the  third  general 
bead  qf  «di^i{ciurs0,  proposed  ^X  that  time,  viz.  That  immortal 
life^§f  ^^of^ld^^reveakdy  proved^  gnd  escploined  by  Chfi^  ,i» 
the  Gospel  ......     .  i-.  .    j 

On  j^m  subjiect  I  observe — 

First,  This  doctrine  is  declared,  without  any  obscurity,  in 
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a  multitude  o^  passages,  which  cammot  be  denied,  misinterpret- 
ed, nor  misunderstood.  '--. 

'  In  the  former  part  of  this  discourse,  I  considered  summarily 
the  principal  sources  of  argumentation  on  this  subject,  which 
hbve  been  discovered  by  reason ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  showed, 
that  they  can  give  rise  to  none  but  doubtful  conclusions.  This, 
plainly,  has  been  the  decision  of  all  classes  of  men,  as  well  of 
those  who  have  believed,  as  of  those  who  have  denied,  the  doc- 
trine. Afriong  the  heathen  philosophers,  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Cicero  may  be  fairly  mentioned  as  having  reached  the  highest 
point  of  discovery  ever  gained  by  the  ancient  philosophers, 
and  these  three  great  men  have  clearly  pronounced  their  ar- 
guments to  be  uncertain.  The  two  former  obviously  placed 
more  reliance  on  the  traditionary  accounts,  from  which  they 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  doctrine,  than  upon  their  own 
arguments. 

With  respect  to  modem  times  it  is  unquestionably  true, 
that  almost  all  thinking  men  have  regarded  arguments  derived 
from  these  sources  as  amounting  to  no  more,  at  the  best,  than 
probable  evidence.  Among  deists.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
may  perhaps  have  been  an  exception.  This  nobleman  an- 
nounces to  us  the  doctrine  of  friture  rewards  and  punishments 
as  an  innate  principle  of  the'  human  mind,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  considered  as  believing  it  to  be  certain.  In  this,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  he'  is  alone,  among  those  who 
have  denied  the  revelation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Among  Christians  I  know  of  but  one  *  who  has  regarded  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  as  susceptible  of  demonstration.  Should 
we  believe  with  this  ingenious  writer,  that  the  soul,  metaphi- 
sically  considered,  is  so  formed  as  naturally  to  be  immortal, 
we  must  still  acknowledge,  because  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  its 
existence  may  terminate  at  death,  or  at  any  other  supposable 
period.  Whatever  has  been  created  can  certainly  be  anni- 
hilated by  the  power  which  created  it.  The  continuance  of 
the  soul  must,  therefore,  depend  absolutely  on  the  will  of  God. 
But  that  will  can  never  be  known  by  creatures,  unless  he  is 

i  i  ,        .  •jaDrew. 
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pleased  to  disdose  it.     Without  revelation,  therefore,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  must  be  entirely  uncertain. 

Of  a  totally  different  nature  &on)  all  these  things  is  the  evi- 
dence of  the  doctrine,;  fiimished  by  Scriptural  declarations.^ 
They  aie  dedarata^ns  of  the  will  of  God  concerning  our  future 
destiiiy,  made  by  I&mself ;  the  Being  who  certainly  knows  what 
he  has  determined,  and  has  here  communicated  Us  detenhin»- 
tion.         '     \ .     .       ■  .       i     . 

The.Gbspel,  which  contains  these  declarations,  unfolds  also^^ 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  his  character ;  and  teaches  us, 
irresistibly,  that  he  is  able  to  accomplish  all  things  which  he 
pleases;  that  he  has  formed  the  soul  for  immortality;  has 
promised  to  invest  it  with  immortal  life ;  and  is  unchangeably 
fiutliful  to  execute. all  his  promises.  The  Gospel  teaches  us, 
also,  that  Christ,  who  has  made,  mediately  or  immediately,  all 
these  dedarations,  knows  the  will  and  designs  of  God ;  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  father;  came  to  our  world  for  the  purpose  of 
brii^ing  life  and  immortality  to  light ;  evinced,  in  an  unan- 
swerable maimer,  the  divinity  of  his  mission ;  and,  therefore, 
has  certainly  told  us  the.truth. 

That.these  declarations  are  too  explicit  to  be  denied  or  mis^ 
taken  will  not  be  questioned.  Should  a  siaglc  doubt  concern-^ 
ing'^'thdir  import  exist  in  any  person,  let  him  read,  even  with 
moderate  attention,  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to 
the:Connthians,  and  it  will  exist  no  more. 

Second,.  The  nature  of  the  immortal  life  which  is  announc* 
ed,;i8  also  abundantly  disdosed. 

This  is  a  subject  about  which  reason  can  form  no  condu* 
8ioii0,  accept  such  as  are  merely  conjectural.  That  God  is 
merdfiil  m^y,  I  apprehend,  be  determined,  at  least  by  minds 
enlightened  by  revelation,  with  evidence  which  is  suffident, 
andvlddi  yet  is  not  derived  from  the  Scriptures.  But  no  ar- 
gonentB  beside  those  which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures  will 
prove  that  his  mercy  can  be  extended  to  such  beings  as  our- 
selves.  The.  only  facts  which  seem  to  give  even  a  hope  that 
the  divine  favour  may  hereafter  be  extended  to  any  of  our  race^ 
are  these :  :  Ijdaiddnd  are  continued  in  the  world,  and  many 
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blftisings  are  regularly  fiitnished  td  them.  These  4re,'iidt  ttn^ 
naturally,  ihdiclitions  that  God  has  not  Anally  cast  off  th^whde 
family  of  Adam.  Yet  reason  cannot  J)0s8ibly  detiennftie  "Whe- 
ther any  human  being  will  be  happy  in  a  fotnre  trorid.  '  if 
this  great  point  were  decided,  I  ask,  when' will  that  fasppbidsft 
commence  ?  Where  will  it  be  found  ?  In  what  degree  will 
it  bfe  efijoyed'?  Will  it  be' mixed  or  unmixed  ^  How  long 
will  it  continue  ?  On  whom  will  it  be  bestowed  ?  To  these 
questions,  rc^^elation  apatt,  iici  child  of  Adam  can  returfi^an 
atfswfer.  To  thie  world  where  that  happiness  is  foUnd,  tto/  in- 
B&ibit&ift  of  earth  has  ev^r  gone.  I\»m  that  wdrld  na  being 
has  visited  this  melancholy  rc^on  of  sin  and  sorrow.  Tidings 
cic^c^htihg  the  persons  who  dwell,  and  the  things  which  are 
done  or  ^oyed,  in  that  supposed  paradise,  have  "never  beeti 
r^heaj^ed  below  the  sun.  ►     .  -    .    . 

Biit'  Christ  has  answered  all  these  momentous  inquiri^^  He 
came  from  the  real  world,  where  happiness  dwell*  for  ever.  He 
has  announced  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  that' every Tfe^ 
peritihg,  retiiming  child  of  Adam  shall  hereafter  be  hiappy. 
He  has  told  us  that  the  time  at  which  it  will  commence,  is  that 
of  bur  departure.  The  place  is  heaven,  the  degree  unBmited, 
the  liattire  perfect,  and  the  duration  endless. 

Wifli  the  same  precision  are  we  taught  the  maimer  in  which 
ffie  Iftippihess  "^nll  be  eiljoyed.  The  spirit  of  every  just  inan 
will,  we  are  informed,  be  made  perfedt.  His  sins  and  folliei^ 
the  garH  of  "rags-  and  shame  which  he  wore  while  a  wanderer 
here,  will  be  stripped  off  and  left  behind  when  he  commehcies 
Ms  joUmdyTio  his  fether's  housib.  All  his  worldly  affections, 
iill  his  earthly  viiews,  will  be  buried  in  the  grave.  The  ftoul, 
eisHj^ing  froni  its  prisoii,  and  bursting  its  chains,  will 'enter 
eteiliiiy,  possessed  of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sohs^of^Gcid, 
and  tWQ  stretch  Its  wings  for  a  Vigorous  flight  to  the  celestial 
paradise.  Here  it  will  be  fouhd  to  havfe  been  a  htimble;  faSth- 
fiH  follower  of  the  'Limb ;  to  have  heen  washed  in  his 'blood ; 
tb'llave  been  renewed  by  Ms  Spirit ;  fo' have  been  faithftd  ovier 
the  feV  things  entrusted  to  it  here  below.  It  will  therfefere  be 
pronounced  to  have  weU  done,  and  directed  to  enter  into  the 
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joy  of  its  Lord.  Thenceforth  it  will  be  completely  sanctified, 
adorned  with  divine  beauty  and  loveliness,  and  instampedwith 
the  .perfect  image  of  God. 

Equally  pure,  equally  unmingled  with  error,  will  be  its 
knowledge.  *^  Now,^  saith  St.  Paul,  ^^  I  know  in  part,  but 
^^  then  shall  I  know,  even  as  I  also  am  known.  Now  I  know 
^<  in  part,  but  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that 
*^  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  a.way.  When  I  was  a  child, 
^  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  reasoned  as  a 
*^  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish 
^  things.  Now  I  see  through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  then  face 
*'  to  ftce.***  The  state  of  the  soul,  at  its  arrival  in  heaven,  is 
no  longer  astate  of  inficmcy,  in  which  its  inquiries  are  lisped  to 
others,  their  answers  are  half-understood,  and  doubtfully  re- 
cdved,  and  its  own  reasonings  concerning  them  are  lame,  par- 
tial, and  unsatis&ctory.  It  is  a  vigorous  manhood,  in  which 
its  conceptions  are  strong  and  intuitive ;  its  communicationid 
instantaneous  and  exact  exhibitions  of  its  thoughts ;  and  its 
reasonings,  whenever  it  finds  occasion  to  reason,  direct  and  de- 
cisive. The  objects  of  its  knowledge  will  be  here  equally  ex- 
tended with  the  universe,  numerous  and  diversified,  as  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed  and  the  beings  by  whom  it  is 
inhabited,  and  sublime  and  vast  as  the  Pirovidence  by  which 
it  is  controlled.  At  the  same  time,  the  scheme  of  benevolence, ' 
b^un  with  the  creation  by  its  glorious  author,  and  pursued 
through  an  endless  succession  of  dispensations,  will  be  so  ex- 
actly unfolded,  and  their  perfect  nature  and  divine  consequences 
will  be  so  distinctly  understood,  that  all  these  olgects  of  con- 
templation will  be  only  delightful. 

In  its  powers  also,  its  capacity,  audits  energy,  the  mind  will 
he  k&yytk^y  like  an  angel.  Instead  of  decaying,  instead  of 
being  wearied,  instead  of  being  limited  by  a  goal,  beyond  w;hich 
they  cannot  advance,  these  powers  will  be  enlarged  and  inyi- 
gonited  fer  ever.  With  such  powers  to  investigate,  with  such 
objects  to  be  investigated,  with  such  ample  means  and  such 
efflcacipus  motives  for  investigation,  what  mind  less  than  om- 
niscient C9XX  comprehend  either  its  pogress  or  its  attain- 
ments ? 
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lAit  thft  samfr-viuntfiako^  ibye  «ndy  .the-  genuine r  cfflbc*..«tf  all 
^]Mi?'eiSpinuBili4|nd>acq[iiisitkH^  will.be  the.impioT^mBiiftitf 
its  beneficence  and  of  its  piety.  The  end, of  all  thoaghtiia 
actiotu  Tiie  iseal  worth  of  all  virtue  liecr  in  being  the  volimtary 
cause  of  .good.  Here  ihe  real  beauty,  the  genuine  woDfth;. of 
tliifi  (^knioua  principle  will  be  completely  manifested.  .  iTo  Ood 
th/».aoul  will  instinctiyely  turn,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  un- 
d^it  the  .magnetic- influence  of  that,  love  which  is  the  bond  of 
perfectaoo,  and,  day  and  jDight,  yield  its  reveiential  and  raptu> 
roiiB  Ixibute  of  hdxnage  tO'  the.  Author  of  all  itB  messes.  The 
silent  hymn  ,af  gratitude,  and  complacency  will  be  wafted^  jridi*i 
out  intermission,  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  from  a*  heart,  whose 
infedOUi^ence  and  affections  are  here  first  wrought  into  a  divine  and 
perpetual  harm<my.  In  endless  succession  also  will  it  unite  all, 
its  ppwers  in  the  social  anthem  of  heaven — ^^  Blessings  and 
^^  honour,  and  glory,  and  power  be  unto  Him  thatsitteth  upon 
^^  the  throne,  and  unto -the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever;*"  ac- 
companied by  every  harp  and  every  voice  in  that  delightful 
world,  while,  at. .each  successive  pause,  the  £9ur-4md.twenty 
elders  fall  down  and  worship  Him,  that-liveth  for  ever  and  ever ; 
and  the  four  living  creatures,  who  are  round  about  the  throne, 
pronoimce  their  solemn  amen. 

,  The  same  diTine  principle,  the  same  perfect  energy  of  the 
SQtil  will  operate,,  with  undecaying  pleasure,  in  an  immortal 
coiurse.of  beneficence. to  its  OMnpanions,  the  general  assembly 
of  the  first-bom  and  the  innumerable  company  of  angels;  All 
these  will  be  mutually  and  intensely  endeared,  as  children  of 
th^  one  Gt)d,  servants  of  the  one  Redeemer,  the  divine  work* 
manship  of  the  one  Spirit  of  Truth,  inhabitants  of  one  house, 
members  of  one  &mily,  engaged  in  the  same  glorious  pursuits, 
and  destined  to  the  same  eternal  enjoyments.  Among  all  these 
AOt  one  sinner  will  be  found;  not  a  solitary  cause  of  regret, 
not  a  single  source  of  pain,  anxiety,  or  fear.  The  &ce  of  hea* 
^^^uis  spotted  by  no  stain;  its  sunshine  intercepted  by  no 
cloud.  Wherever  the  eye  looks,  it  sees  a  child  of  God,  adorn* 
ed  >rii^  his,  image,  and  informed  with  his  excellence,  beautiful 
and  lovely,  in  Qis  sights  and  delightful  in  its  own.  All  .the 
denizens  of  that  world  are  friends;  all  their  intercourse  is  the 
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piise  firiendlihip  of  the  Grospdi ;  intense  benevoience,"  Mfd  Un- 
limited'-beneficence,  recipiocated  and  enjoyed  tiuKmgli  ^agier 
vlddll^i^aMdr  no  end 

/  IFbithe'Soiil  ibvLS  approved,  sanctified,  enlightencdy  wiH  be 
itanlled^' after  the  resurrection,  a  body  raised 'in  ineonruption, 
flerwev,  knd  glory^  and  fashioned  tike  unto  the  glonotts  body  tyf 
Chiflist;  flpiritual  in  its  nature^  attributes,  and  endurance,  and 
thus  'fitted  to'  become  the  residence  of  a  perfect  mind,  and  the 
meaipa  of  enlargmg  its  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoymcttt. 

To  complete  this  system  of  good,  we  are  taught,  that  of  its 
mfaense  tbow  will  be  no  eaad.    The  individuals  which  eempese 
it^wfcd  the  wjhole  wfaidi  they  compose,  bright,  and  good;  and 
^orioos,  tod  happy  at  first,  will  be  brighter  and  better^  movev 
glorions  and  >mere  happy,  throughout  endless  ages.         ^     . 

Sudi,  summarily,  is  the  immortal  life  disclosed  in  the  6os- 
pcL,    I  shall  not  attempt  to  fi>rm  a  comparison  betwixt  this 
scheme^  and  that  of  the  ancient  heathen :  the  distanos  is  too 
lOUBty'tlie  labour  too  discouraging.     As  well  might  a  compari- 
son ibe:f4nned  between  earth  and  heaven,  or  between  our  mo- 
mentaiy  li&  and  the  immense  of  duration. 
Thirdly^  Christ  has  disclosed  this  doctrine  in  three  methods. 
1st,  He  taught  it  directly  with  his  voice.' 
The  declarations  which  he  has  given  us  to  this  purpose  are 
mukij^ifid,  express,  and  unquestionable.  See,  for  example,  the 
paerafale  c^the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  and  that  ofthe  prodigal 
soM ;  the  13th  and  25th  chapters  of  Matthew ;  the  5t^,  14Mb, 
ISth, .16thy  and  17th  of  John;  t(^ether  with  a  great  variety' 
of^othec  passages  dispersed  every  where  throughout  the  evan^v 
geticalhiatory. 

To  fis^  the  full  import  of  these  declarations,  we  must  re^v 
member,  that  Christ  came  from  the  very  world  where  immortal 
life  is  fi[>und,  and  had  dwelt  there  from  the  beginning.  AH 
things  which  were  done  in  that  happy  region  he  perfectly  knew^ 
and  all  whic^  ever  will  be  done.  Nay,  he  is  the  yery  person 
wltpivilljcommimicate  these  blessings;  and  in  these  dedara- 
tions,  therefore^  only  announces  to  us  what  he  himself  will  do.*. 
SdlyV  Christ  has  disclosed  this  doctrine  by  his  own  death 
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and  resurrectioii.  Here  the  facts  which  it  mTolves  actually 
took  place. 

Christ  lived  in  this  world  a  frail,  dying  man,  like  ourselves. 
At  the  dose  of  his  life  he  actually  suffered  death,  as  was  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  blood  and  water  which  flowed  from  the 
wound  made  in  his  side  by  the  spear  of  the  Roman  soldier.  He 
actually  gave  up  the  ghost,  was  buried,  and  was  gone.  But 
having  of  his  own  accord  laid  down  his  life,  he  took  it  up  again, 
arose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  to  heaven^ 

By  these  stupendous  erents,  mimkind  are  taught, 

1.  That  diere  is  a  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

2.  ThiGit  it  is  a  resurrection  to  immortal  life,  a  state  of  end- 
less glory  and  happiness. 

3.  That  those  who  are  thus  raised  ascend  to  heaven. 

4.  That  he  is  able  to  accomplish  such  a  resurrection 
for  us. 

Christ  was  actually  raised  to  immortal  life,  glory,  and  hap- 
piness ;  ascended  to  heaven  with  a  glorified  body  and  a  mind 
finally  freed  from  those  infirmities,  which,  as  our  High  Priest, 
he  was  pleased  to  assume.  All  this  he  accomplished  for  him- 
self, and  is,  therefore,  able  to  raise  us  to  the  same  life,  happi- 
ness, and  glory,  with  bodies  and  minds  resembling  his  own. 

All  this  also  he  has  proved  that  he  will  do.  He  became 
incarnate,  Uved,  and  died  for^  us ;  and  has  thus  evinced, 
beyond  debate,  that  he  will  do  every  thing  else  which  is  de- 
sirable. No  friture  labour,  no  self^lenial  can  equal  what  he 
has  already  undergone.  His  determination,  therefore,  and  his 
faithfrdness  are  here  written  in  sunbeams. 

The  evidence  thus  presented  to  us,  is  of  the  happiest  and 
most  convincing  kind  cojiceivable.  It  can  be  understood  by 
all  men,  whether  ignorant  or  learned,  and  cannot  but  be  felt 
and  realized.  The  conviction  effectuated  by  reason  is  ordina- 
rily liable  to  much  misunderstanding  and  uncertainty,  and  has 
little  influaice,  especially  on  the  ignorant  and  the  wicked.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  reasonings- on  this  subject  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced any  moral  effects  on  the  minds  of  mankind. 

All  the  evidence  communicated  to  us  in  these  two  methods. 
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has  befen'tonTeyed  down  by  the  Oospd,  and  has  been  attended 
by  such  a  multitude  and  variety  of  prooft  as  have  been  com- 
pletely satis&ctory  to  wise  and  good' men,  wherever  they  have 
been  known.  The  more  they  have  been  objected  to,  the  more 
firmly  they  have  been  established,  because  they  have  been  more 
diligently  Examined,  and  more  thoroughly  understood. 

3dly,  Christ,  in  the  Gospel,  has  also  taught  us  this  doctrine, 
in  a  maomer  different  from  both  these.  He  has  ethibited  all 
the  parts  and  reasons ;  the  propriety,  excellency,  sabUmity,  and 
dignity  of  tMs'scheme  of  immortal  life. 

In  this  exhibition  we  are  presented  with  a  new,  wonderful, 
and  harmonious  scheme  of  moral  truth,  in  which  all  the  parts 
are  suited  to  each  other,  and  are  the  proper  constituents  of  a 
magnificent  an4  glorious  system,  disdosing,  with  unrivalled 
splendour,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  Here,  the  rea- 
sons on  which  this  mighty  dispensation  is  founded,— the  man- 
ner in  'which  immortal  life  is  bestowed,— ^and  the  harmony  of 
those  parts  out  of  which  the  scheme  is  finrmed,— present  to  the 
midd  of  a  thinking  man  evidence  of  the  same  general  nature 
ivith  that  which  is  ftimished  by  the  fitness  and  agreement  of 
sdl  the  parts  in  a  well-conducted  narrative,  the  invention  of 
which  is  fairly  pronounced  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  impos- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  the  mind  is  delivered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent from  the  perplexity  which  naturally  springs  from  the  mys- 
terious and  inexplicable  nature  of  the  subject  as  surveyed  by 
leasofi."  The  gospel  discloses  to  us  the  great  truth,  that  God 
can  forgive  sin ;  and  the  grounds  on  which  feven  we  discern,  it 
may  with  propriety  be  forj^ven.  It  shows  us,  that  such  guilty 
beixigs  M'  we  are  may  be  sanctified,  may  become  real  penitents, 
aad'ittay  resume  that  confidence  in  our  Maker,  without  which 
(h!kt  reunion  to  him  would  be  impossible.  All  these  things 
81^  entirely  tindiscoverable  without  revelation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  complication,  vastness,  and  grandeur  of  the  scheme, 
place  it  evidently  beyond  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  inven- 
tion. 

Fourth,  Christ  has  also  taught  us  the  means  by  which  we 
may  obtain  immortal  life. 

Had  we  been  informed,  that  there  is  a  state  of  existence  be- 
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yond  due  gvave^  and  that  within  the  tmiverse  there  are  mteii8^> 
bjr  wlddi^- i]i<  seme  supposable  progress  of  events,  some  happily 
directed  iseries  of  efforts,  we  mig^ht  bcfcome^  possessed- of  ilus 
glorious  privilege,  and  yet  those  means  were  itoevealed  and 
unknown,  the  revelation  which  we  possessed  would  be'  of  00 ' 
use,  except  to  plunge  us  in  anguish  and  despair.  We  might;' 
nay,  we  should  pant,  and  pine,  and  agonize,  to  find  the  path 
which  led 'to  the  divine  possession,  but  we  should  agonise  in 
viin.  In  this  mighty  article,  important  bdyond  all  estimation, 
reaching  every  nerve  of  the  soul,  and  in  such  a  case  harassing 
it  witJi  delirious  suspense,  reason  is  lame,  helpless,  and  useless. 
To  her  the  terms,  on  which  God  will  bestow  this  invaluaUe 
boon,  are  hidden  as  a  book  sealed  with  seven  seals,  whidi, 
whether  learned  or  unlearned,  she  is  equally  unable  to  open  or 
to  read. 

The  only  ground  on  which  reason  can  conclude,  or  even 
hope  that  Gt)d  will  admit  any  intelligent  creatures  to  the  ^1- 
joyment  of  immortal  life,  is  that  of  pleasing  him  always.  What-^ 
ever  the  character  of  God  may  be  in  other  respects,  he  cannot 
but  dtoose  to  be  pleased.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  liot 
love  those  that  please  him,  and  hate  those  who  displease  him ; 
for  this  is  no  more  than  to  say,  that  he  is  pleased  with  those 
who  please  him,  and  displeased  with  those  who  displease  him. 
But  those  whom  he  loves  he  will  certainly  bless,  and  those 
whom  he  hates  he  wQl  as  certainly  punish. 

If  God  is  a  holy  being,  he  must  be  pleased  with'  holiness, 
and  displeased  with  sin;  in  other  words,  he  must  be  pleased 
with  love  and  obedience  rendered  to  him,  and  displeased  with 
enmity  and  disobedience.  Plain  and  awful  as  these  dictates 
are,  man  has  neither  loved  him  nor  obeyed.  Hence,  he  is  cer- 
tainly displeased  with  man.  In  what  manner,  then,  shall  Gt>d 
beoom^i^conciled  to  man,  or  man  obtain  an  interest  in  his  fa- 
vour.? ;>*  Wherewith  shall  he  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow 
himself  before  the  most  high  God  ?  Shall  he  come  before 
him  with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old?  WHl 
the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thouBands  of  rams,  or  ten  thou- 
"  sands  of  rivers  of  oil?^  Alas!  "  his  are  the  cattle  on  a 
^^  thousand  hills  ;'^  and  we  should  only  offer  him  that  which  is 
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alieady  his  own.  ^'  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your 
^^HMf^ifibes  unto  me  ?  saith  Jehovah ;  I  am  full  of  thb  burnt 
^ioffeiings  of  nuns,  and  the  fkt  of  fed  beasts;  and  I  delight 
^Vnot  fan  the  Uood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats.*" 
BveHf  reason  itself,  purblind  as  it  is  with  respect  to  moral  sub- 
jeeliS)' cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  blood  of 
bulla  aod  of  goats  to  take  away  sin.  Shall  he  then  ^^  give  his 
^y  &rBttbom  for  his  tiansgression,  the  fruit  of  his  body.for  the 
^^  sia  of  his  soul  P^  How  plainly  would  this  be  only  a  tHil  and 
mehudehely  attempt  to  expiate  one  sin  by  committing  another. 
Unfortunately  for  every  purpose  of  this  nature,  reason  clearly 
disoema  that  Gtod  needs  not  us  nor  our  offerings.  To  Him 
who,  tf  the  stones  of  the  street,  can  raise  up'children  to  Abra- 
ham, ffuch  creatures  as  we  are  can  plainly  be  of  no  value. 

Shall  we  then  attempt,  by  the  obedience  of  to-day,  to  atone 
for  the  sins  of  yesterday  ?  Alas !  all  our  services  of  to-day  are 
due  fiwr  the  day ;  and  we  were  bound  to  serve  him  yesterday  no 
less  thotn  to-day.  But  we  serve  and  love  him  less,  incomprehen- 
siUy  less,  tp-day  and  every  day  than  we  ought,  and  go  finally 
to  die  grave  with  all  these  sins,  ant}  all  these  transgressions  on 
our  heads,  without  any  atonement,  without  any  satis&ction 
even  for  one.  What,  then,  will  reason  tell  us  that  we  can  do 
sufficient  to  obtain  our  reconciliation  with  God  ?  To  this  mo- 
mentous question,  outrunning  m  its  importance  the  compre- 
hension of  man,  reason  can  give  no  answer ;  wherever  she 
tuma  her  eyes,  she  sees  nothing  but  a  blank  of  perplexity,  dis- 
tress, and  despair. 

The  dispensation  by  which  mankind  become  reconciled  to 
God  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  works.  Great  beyond 
meaaure,  surpassing  all  understanding,  glorious  beyond  all 
ptaiae,  ^^  is  the  mystery  of  gbdliness ;  God  manifested  in  the 
^'  flesh';  justified  in  the  spirit;  se^n  of  angels;  preached  unto' 
^^  the  Gentiles ;  believed  on  in  the  world ;  received  up  int6 
«0oryr  , 

But  even  after  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  accomplished, 
reason  was  equally  at  a  loss  as  before  concerning  the.  manner 
in  which  mankind  might  become  interested  in  that  atonement, 
and  fiMiin  rtbe  blessinj^  to  which  it  opened  the  access.     Here 
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rerelatioii  "was  equally  incUspensabk  as  in  the  very  first  stage 
of  this  aU-interesting  inquiry.  Revelation  alone  could  teai^h 
ufi,  that,  in  order  to  the  attainment  o^  immortal  lifis,  we  were 
to  become  the  seed,  the  children  of  the  Redeemer ;  that  pur 
union  to  him  was  to  be  accomplished  by  fidthf— a  vohmtaicy 
surrender  of  our  souls  into  his  hands,  as  a  humble,  ocMrdial,  and 
eternal  offering ;  that,  when  thus  offered,  he  would  aceept  Us; 
that  he  would  defend  us  from  aU  enemies,  give  us  the  Tictpry 
over  death,  raise  us  from  the  grave,  and  acquit  us  ii|  the  juijlg- 
ment ;  and  that  the  Father  would  forgive  our  sins  for  Jbi^sak^e, 
accept  us  as  his  children  and.  friends,  and,  in  this  character, 
would  bestow  on  us  the  blessings  of  a  glorious  immortaUty..  ,. 
The  means  here  pointed  out  fpar  the  attainment  of  dds^vme 
inheritan^,  while  they  are  thus  wonderful,  are  BJIl  such  as  be- 
come the  perfect  character  of  God ;.  and  are  exactly  suit^  to 
the  circumstances  of  frail,  sinning,  perishing  man.  They  are 
obvious,  they  are  effect^al ;  they  are  easy,  they  are  delight- 
ful Rich  blessings  in  theiQselves,  they  are  the  highway  to 
all  other  blessings. 

.Thus,  in  every  thing  interesting  to  man,  is  immortal  life 
"  brought  to  light  by  Christ  in  the  gospel.**^ 

r  «    '.  . 
REMARKS. 

From  these  considerations,  we  cannot  fail  to  realize,  in  the 

First  place.  The  excellence  of  the  Bedeemer. 

What  condescension,' benignity,  labours,  and  sufSsringi^  hlEis 
Christ  exhibited  in  the  mighty  work  of  obtaining  for  us  immor- 
tal life !  Lord  of /all  things,.^  accomplish  this  .W(»rk  be  .became 
a  servant!  ..Honourable  above  all  things,  he  submitted, hw^ 
self  to  the  copfempt  and  rgection  of  men !  Happy  b^ypnd  all 
temgs,  he  became  ^^  a- man  of  sorrows,  and  acqnainted  with 
^'  grief!"'  Needing  nothing  for  himself,  he  purchase^  With 
his  own  blood  every  thing  for  us !  Hated,  persecuted,  and 
nailed  to  the  cross,  he  remembered  sinners  with  infinite  po^i- 
passion,  and  died  only  that  they  might  live !  For  you  a^nd 
me,  and  such  as  we  are,  were  all  these  things  done.     \Yfaien 
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wpjwere  friendless  ^nd  helpless,  be  became  our  almighty  and 
our  eveglaiting  .fiiend.  Unchanged  by  our  provocations,  un- 
cUsofMiMgedriby  our  backslidings,  with-  tenderness  immutable 
and  unlimited,  he  brought  us  out  of  endless  sin  and  misery, 
wd  laifled  uft  to  endless  holiness,  life,  and  joy.  How,  then, 
ou^t  wie^  to  prize  him  above  all  things^  and  determine  to  know 
nothii^  in  comparison  with  ^^  Jesus  Chiist  and  him  crucified ;"" 
toowaecanite  ourselves  to  his  service,  and  ^^.  study  what  we 
^^  afa^  render  to  him  for  his  benefits.'"  Who,  with  these  con^ 
ffldenisdona.ii^  view,  can  £ul  to  exclaim,  <^  How  beautiM  on 
^^  the  n^nm^ins  are  the  feet  of  him  who  bringetb  good  tidings ; 
^^  ihii$  ppbliabedi  pe^iee;  .that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good; 
^<  jA^it.  puUiabeth  salvation:;  that  saith  linto  Zion,  ^  Thy  God 
"rdgneAr'':..  ;  .  ,     :     . 

. .  J !  *        .    .  ,       .         .■      .      .  J  .1         »         ■       • 

Ilf^JFhmi  tbe  wme  camideratians  we  homy  that  the  Gospel 
%8  i^iiM8tinuMe  value. 

In  this  scheme  of  immortal  life  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  you 
have  seen  ^t  the  richest  blessings  are  proffered  and  commu- 
nicated) to  maokind.  Here  are  riches  ^oidless,  and  enjoyments 
infinite.  Here  are  all  things  which  can  make  the  soul  wise 
and  virtuous ;  the  body  vigorous,  beautiful,  and  undecajring ; 
and  the  man  immortal,  glorious,  and  happy — a  friend,  a  child 
of  Gt>d,  an  inhabitant  of  his  house,  and  an  heir  of  his  imiverse. 
These  blessings,  thejsame  Gospel  teaches  us,  not  only  exist, 
butmay  be  ours.;  discloses  the  manner  m  whidi  they  may 
be  obtained ;  pointa  out  all  the  means  q£  the  attainment ;  imd 
places  those  me$ns  in  our  power.  They  are  means  open  to  all 
m^i.  ^^  The  pocff  haye  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.*"  No 
actuwl  flf:  philQsephy  Qjeeds.be  sought  out^  in  order  to  find  the 
pal^  to  hei^Ten*  -The  sanctuary  unfolds  its  doors  to  the  child 
aod  rihei  peaisap^  the  beggar  and  the  slave,  and  invites  them 
to  euter  in*  and  be  /vaved.  :  The  Bible  opens  its  pages  and  its 
pd^unisee  ^te  eyery  pemhing;  sinner,  so  that  he  who  runs  may 
read ;  aad,  pointing  with  its  unerring  index  to  the  path  of  life, 
pwilaiiBs,  f^  Tins  is /the!  way,  walk  ye  therein.^ 

Jli.:  The$^  c(m$ideraiion8  sbmv  us  what  enemies  infidels  are 
to  themsdoes  and  to  theirfelhw-men. 
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Infidelfiy  although  bom  in  a  Chrifltun  land,  aad  (prnML-to 
zemember)  often  baptiaed  into  the  name  of  the  Fadtar^  ted 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  yolontarily  beoowe'  hea- 
then. They  do  not  indeed  worship  Jupiter  <Mr  Apotto/  nor 
prostrate  themselves  before  stocks  and  stones :  tor  mmdly 
they  worship  no  God,  whether  false  or  true.  But  they  place 
themselves  on  the  same  foundation  with  die  heathen. finr  ac^ 
ceptance  with  God.  They  reject  the  Bible— <leny  the  Saviour 
— and  renounce  the  immortal  life  of  the  Gospel  In  every 
respect,  therefore,  they  are  heathen,  except  that  they  tefhse 
]^ht  which  the  heathen  never  enjoyed,  and  cast  away  bless- 
ings of  which  the  andent  heathen  never  heard.  Their  sins, 
therefore,  are  exceedingly  aggravated  beyond  those  of  their 
predecessors.  God  would  save  them,  but  they  will  not  be 
saved.  Christ^ould  redeem  them  from  their  sins,  but  they 
tefiise  to  be  redeemed.  Immortal  life  is  iready  to  descend  up- 
on them ;  the  gates  of  heaven  are  opened  that  they  may  enter 
in,  and  become  partakers  of  its  glorious  blessings ;  but  they 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  proffer,  and  reject  it  with  disdain. 
What  folly  was  ever  so  entire !  What  maniac  was  ever  so 
much  his  own  enemy  ! 

Nothing,  however,  is  farther  from  the  infidel^s  own  thoughts. 
St.  Paul  exclaims,  in  the  full  confidence  of  his  own  inspira- 
tion, and  triumphing  in  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  evange- 
lical system  to  the  wild  dreams  of  philosophy,  ^^  Where  is  ihe 
^^  wise  man  ?  where  is  the  scribe  ?  where  is  the  disputer  of 
^^  this  world  ?'"  To  these  questions  the  infidel,  with  a  cool 
and  settled  front,  answers,  ^^  Here  am  I,  who  assemble  all 
^<  thesti  characters  in  my  own  person.  I  know  that  the  Bible 
<<  is  not  the  word  of  God.  I  can  devise  a  better  scheme  of 
^<  salvation  than  that  of  Christ.  I  can  form  better  precepts 
^<  than  those  of  my  Maker.  I  can  disprove  his  peifoctions. 
<<  I  can  show  that  he  did  not  create,  and  that  he  does  not 
*<  govern  the  universe.  Nay,  I  can  prove  that  there  is"*  no 
"God.''  * 

The  amount  of  aU  these  magnificent  pretensions,  and  the 
real  results  which  have  flowed  from  the  reason  of  man,  thus 
pufied  Up,  and  thus  vaunting  itself,  I  have  formerly  exhibited 
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r,  in  two  discounes  on  ^*  the  Dangers  of  Inftdd  Phi- 
^Itmtfkf,'^  It  will  therefore  be  lumecessftry  tat  me,  m  well 
M)  faipniBfale,  to  repeat  them  here. 

Were  I  warranted,  in  an  interview  with  aperson  of  thiscfaa- 
iMtaE^  to  ezerdae  the  ^frankness,  as  well  as  the  candour,  which 
a  caae  ao  solemn  would  evidently  demand,  I  would  address 
Um^  m  aeme  audi  manner  as  the  following :  <<  Who  art  thou 
<<  tluit  thoB  exaltest  thyself  against  thy  Maker  ?  A  worm, 
^^  boom  yesterday  of  the  dust,  to  return  td  the  same  dust  to- 
^^  momiw;  and  yet  declaring  thyself  able  to  scan  the  lini- 
^  vene,  to  comprehend  the  thoughts  of  Omniscience,  and  to 
^^  moasuie  the  arm  of  the  Almighty ! 

^iBeod  the  veil  which  has  so  long  covered  thine  eyes,  and 
^^  open  diem  upon  the  world  around  thee.  What  dost  thou 
^  bcholdf  An  universe  of  wonders.  Whence  were  they  de- 
*^  rivtod?  *  From  fate,*^  thou  wilt  answer;  <  or  firom  chance ; 
'^  or  fnmi  the  attributes  and  operations  of  matter,  proceeding 
^  in  an  eternal  series.^  Dost  thou  not  perceive  that  in  this 
^^  alignment  of  so  many  and  so  various  causes  for  the  origina- 
^  tion  of  all  things,  thou  declarest  thy  absolute  ignorance  of 
^  any  cause  ?  If  the  true  cause  were  known  to  thee,  thou 
'^  wooldst  certainly  point  it  out,  and  not  creep,  for  a  retreat, 
'^  into  these  alternatives.  If  fate  is  the  cause,  then  chance  is 
'^  not ;  if  chance,  then  the  cause  is  not  found  in  the  attributes 
^  and  operations  of  matter. 

*^  What  is  fiite  ?  A  word.  MHiat  is  its  meaning  P  No- 
^'  thing.  '  Search  thy  own  mind,  and  thou  wilt  perceive  that 
^  Chi«  dbatiact  term  has  there  had,  hitherto,  no  signification. 
«  Annex  meaning  to  it,  and  it  becomes,  of  course,  Ood. 

'>^  Sowey  yMder  tree.  Dost  thou  not  perceive  that  it  is  a 
'^  iwondnfut' lyttem  of  contrivimces,  of  innumerable  pai^, 
'^  fiotmed  into  a  complete  whole  ?  Are  the  roots  casually  forni- 
"  ed?  la  the  stem  casually  annexed  to  them  ?  and  success- 
'*  ively  die  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds  ?  If 
'^  these  things  do  not  manifest  contrivance,  has  the  word  any 
'^  meaning  ? 

^'  Examine  thy  own  body.  Are  the  bones,  sinews,  nerves, 
'*  the  vnaeulst  system,  the  limbs,  the  trunk,  the  head,  and  the 
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*^  ftatmes  cff  tbf  fiie^  the.dFspriiig  of  casualty?.  IMdbobaBce 
^'  arriuige  theviy  with  «uch  symmetry,  into  a  frame  «o  mysbe- 
^^  nous,  and  commence  its  more  mysterious, /and  isoareevoti- 
<•'  d^^ftil  operations?  i  t>    '      ••■-,  »ri 

^^  Lookiat  thy  mind.  Is  chance  the  parent  of  thouglMBK*- 
^f  of  8cienc&«H)fw]sdom-'r-of  moral  action'-^-of  virtue?  '  ■  i 

^^  Didst  diou  ever  see,  didst  thou  ever  hear  of  a  casuahy  ? 
^^  Thou  wilt  he  compelled  to  reply  in  ^  negative.  Wfamre, 
^^  then,  and  why,  and  wh&a,  did  this  supposed- tonent  ofoosu- 
.*'  alties  b^in,  and  cease  to  flow  ? 

<^  If  the  inherent  attributes  of  mattor^  ate  the  eausfiicf  its 
^^  operations,  those  operations  must  have  existed  m  an  eternal 
^^  series.  Ovrt  dost  thou  mot  perceive  intuttivdy^'ifaBit  an 
^^  eternal  stri^is  a  Sid^contsadiction P  ,\    n  .... 

<^  Of  whiiit  is  itie  4iniyerse  composed  ?-  Of  atomsi'  v  What 
^^  l»nda  them  together,  so  as  to  constitute  worlds  and  s^steiDs? 
>^  Tb^u*  wilt' say.  Attraction.  What  is  attraction  ?  fTo  this 
^^  question  thou  canst  give  no  answer.  Dost  thou  not  qper- 
<^  ceive  that  thici  word  denotes  an  effect,  and  not  .a  cause?  a 
'^  fact,  and  not  Ae  power,  by  which  it  is  produced?  Of  dus 
<^  power  th(m  kaowest  nothing,  and  yet  it  is  boundless,  «m- 
'^  wearied^  and  eternal. 

''  Remove,  then,  this  mental  rubbish  of  infidelity,  and  ac- 
^^  knowledge,  what  thou  canst  not  deny,«  that  there  is  a  God. 
'^  His  hand  lighted  up  the  sun;  roUed  the  «planeta  arewnd 
^^  him;  Idndled  ibe  stara;  and jnarked  out  the  myst^ious 
^^  course  af  the  moon.  The  same  hand  sprinkled  this^wiolrld 
^^  with  verdure,  beauty,  and  magnificence;  formed  man  upon 
'^  it ;  gave  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  caused^him  to  become 
^^  a  living  soul.  He  also  has  from  the  b^inning  given  min 
^^  from  heaven,  and fruitfrdseasons,  and  filled  the  hearts  of 
^^  mankind  with  food  and  gladness.  In  all  this  he  has  not 
"  left  himself,  to  any  sober  discerning  eye,  without  ample  wit- 
ness of  his  existence,  presence,  agency,  and  character. 
Of  this  same  great  and  glorious. Being  thou  art  the  work- 
*^  manship ;  indebted  to  him  for  every  thing  which  thou  hast 

enjoyed ;  and  dependent  on  him  for  every  thing  which  thou 
^'  canst  hope.    But  against  this  Being  thou  hast  sinned.     By 
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^  wliMemt  Isw  thou  believeat  tbys^tf  goveimedt  t^  lav  thou 
^^  hut  bvdkcn.  To  him  thou  hmt  hem  ungrateftU,  impkois, 
aadnbdlimit;  to  diy  feUoT-OHva  w^just,  unkiod,  and  in- 
nncere ;  Aod  to  lihysdf,  a  oootmual  SQuro^  of  w^f^  .pdlu* 
^^  tiaiu  Foir  these  fiins  tboQ,>  eanat  m«fce  no  -atpn^m^ti  and 
<«  alliBge  no  exQiue.  Of  themaU.  he  h«s  h^m  an  eye  f^viiSn 
^^  ear  mitDm»^  Thou  durst  not  beUevis  :tbat  he  i»  not  of  i^^av 
^ejrea  diaai  j(be  behoU  iniquity*  Thy  own  le^s^m  declarei^ 
^  iriA  a  fikot  but  eoleviii  i/iobe^  that  God  cannot  but  h^ta 
^  on,  flndi  csandBot  bteae  sinnecs*  Look  at  the  manner  in  vh^ch 
^^  bm  exittutai  Yengeance  upon  Uiis  guilty  vprhjL  Mark  ^^ 
^  imiF«gB8  o£  the  flfaDiTn,  the  de^oUtang  miseiiea  of  famine  p^id 
^  pcrtAtuce,  and  die  devastations  of  the  eanj^vu^e  sa^  the 
^m>hHDo.  See  oppreerion  grind  the  Taee  of  ;«»an  tp^hi^dmst, 
^MoiwmtdjmAe  wodd  in  blood*  Withliieee  teiriible'PP9P& 
^4f  hi*  jufllaoe  lufioce  thine  eyes,  will  it  be  jpeae^e  fi)ir,4^ee 
^  tocosapniiend,  or io  meaaore  hk  fulittre y^ngennee.^^st 
^iniqnhy? 

^  Thou  art  a  sinner.  '  Thy  own  oomcience  bai  a  thouw^d 
^  tanea  declared  this  Ixemendoua  truth.  Should  h^  »43»n)on 
^'  thee  tto  aoQount  fiir  .tby  sine  liereafter,  what  wilt  th0u.4n. 
^^  Birer  ?  From  hia  eye  where  wilt  thou  Ude P  From  hishe^d 
^^  hnw  wilt  thou  escape  ?  With  iwhai  agoniQB  w3it  thou  4en 
^'  wiah  ilfaat  thou  hadst  nd^nowledged,  ihelieTed,  and  obeyed 
^^  hiS' wend  ?  Wiih  whatai^a  will-  thy  bosom  heavoi  with  what 
^^  throes  will  thy  heart  wring,  for  an  inteimt  in  that  divine 
^^  Redeemer,  whom,  in  this  world,  thou  hast  only  crucified 
^  afresh  by  thy  unbelief?  Doest  thou  not  see  that  thou  art 
^  sacrificing  thyself  on  the  altar  of  infidelity,  and  murdering 
thy  soul  as  a  victim  to  sinful  pleasure  ? 
What  then  is  thy  hope  ?  Annihilation.  But  how  dost 
"  thou  know  that  God  will  annihilate  thee  ?  Stung  by  thy 
^^  guilt,  thou  hast  made  thyself  willing,  or  persuaded  thy- 
"  self,  that  thou  art  willing  to  see  the  living  light  of  the 
mind  go  out  in  eternal  darkness.  But  will  He  who  kindled 
it  suffer  it  to  expire  ?  Should  thou  continue  to  exist  af- 
ter deadi,  how  terrible  a  state  of  existence  will  eternity  prove 
"  to  thee ! 
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^  Accompany  me  to  yonder  cemetry.  Whose  graves  do  I 
^<  see  P  In  this  thy  father  is  interred ;  in  that  sleep  the  remains 
<^  of  thy  mother.  They  were  Christians.  They  loved  God ; 
<<  diey  trusted  in  the  Redeemer;  they  practised  holiness; 
^^  and,  from  this  melancholy  world,  they  ascended  to  heaven. 
<<  In  that  delightful  world,  amid  all  its  glories,  they  wait  im- 
^<  patiently  for  the  arrival  of  thee,  their  beloved  child,  to  oom- 
<*  plete  their  joys.  But  they  wait  in  vain.  Thy  path  is  only 
<<  downward.  Thou  hast  destined  thyself  to  the  r^^ns  of 
<'  annihilation.  Nay,  diou  wouldst  pluck-  them  from  the  foot 
<<  of  the  eternal  throne ;  extinguish  their  immortal  life ;  strip 
<<  them  of  angielic  happiness ;  and  hurl  them  down  to  the 
<^  same  dark  and  desolate  abyss.  Miserable  man  !  open  thine 
<<  eyes,  if  they  flere-'notriiiially  closed  in  moral'  darkness^  and 
<^  seelMdte  thee  the 'melancholy  regions  of  woe,^  where  itfae 
<'  grovins'  of  anguish  resound,  and  the  stream  cf^  tean  flows 
^'  without  intermission,  and  without  end ;  and  whefe  death 
*^  and  despair  stretch  their  iron  sceptre  for  ever  over  the 
dreary  solitude  t  Dost  thou  tremble  at  the  prospect  P  Look 
behind  thee,  and  behold  goodness  and  mercy,  twin-bom  of 
^^  heaven,  and  arrayed  in  robes  of  uncreated  light,  stand,  anx- 
<'  iously  watching  thy  course,  and  beckon  thee  to  life ;  while, 
'^  at  their  side,  Hc^,  with  her  ludd  finger,  points  .the  path 
*^  to  immortality,  and  exclaims,  with  a  smile  of  transport, 
<'  <  Glory  to  Ood  in  the  highest ;  peace  on  earth ;  and  good- 
*<  will  towards  men  !^'' 
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LUKE  II.  10,  11. 

^  And  tie  Angd  mid  tmtothem^  fear  not;  for  behold  I  bring 

.^yofn.good  tidings  qf  great  joy^  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 
*^  J^  ^HuUq  you  is  bom  this  day^  in  the  city  of  Davids  a  Sa^ 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord.^ 


In  the  preceding  chapter  we  are  informed,  that  the  Angel 
Gabriel  was  sent  first  to  Zacharias,  a  priest,  and  afterwards  to 
Mary,  a  viigm  of  the  family  of  David,  to  announce  to  them, 
and  through  them  to  mankind,  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  The 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  his  harbinger  in  the  great  work 
oi  redeeming  the  world  from  sin  and  misery,  was  also  pre- 
dicted by  the  same  illustrious  person,  and  in  the  appointed 
season  was  accomplished.  On  this  occasion,  Zacharias,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  his  speech,  both  to  punish  his  unbelief, 
and  to  manifest  the  certainty  of  the  prediction,  resumed  it  in 
the  same  miraculous  manner,  and  uttered  to  those  around  him 
a  meniorable  prophecy  concerning  the  child  already  bom,  and 
the  more  wonderful  infant  whose  birth  was  approaching. 

The  context  opens  with  an  account  of  a  decree,  issued  by 
the  Roman  Emperor,  Augustus  Caesar,  requiring  aU  the  in- 
habitants  of.  Judea  to  enrol  their  names,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  taxed.  The  ancient  prophets,  particularly  Micah,  had 
foretold,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem,  the 
city  of  David.  By  means  perfectly  natural  and  easy,  this 
prophecy  was  now  accomplished.     In  Judea,  the  r^^ister  of 
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every  family  was,  according  to  custom,  kept  in  the  city  to 
which  that  family  was  originally  attached.  Bethlehem  was  the 
city  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  the  parents  of  Christ.  In  obedience 
to  this  decree,  therefore,  they  were  necessitated  to  go  up  from 
Nazareth,  where  they  usually  lived,  to  be  registered  in  Beth- 
lehem. While  they  were  here  atteijding  on  this  business,  she 
brought  forth  her  first-bom  son^  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  number  of  shepherds  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night.  As 
they  were  occupied  in  this  employment,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
them.  It  cannot  be  wolidefed  at  that  they  were  terrified  by 
this  vision,  but  the  Angel  soothed  their  fears,  and  restored 
their  presence  of  mind  with  these  remarkable  words  :  *^  f^ear 
'^  not ;  for  behold  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
"  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  bom  tWs  day,  in 
*'  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And 
'^  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you.  Ye  shall  find  the  babe,  wrap- 
'<  ped  in  gwaddling  clothes,  Ijring  in  a  manger.'" 

Immediately  there  appeared  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host,  praising  Ood,  and  saying,  ^<  Olory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
^*  and  on  earth  peace ;  good  will  towards  men."" 

Such  is  k  brief  recital  of  the  story,  of  which  the  text  forms 
an  interesting  part ;  a  story  wholly  singular,  recounting  events 
df  a  wonderful  nature,  and  demanding  from  mankind  the  deep- 
est attention. 

My  design  in  choosing  these  words,  as  the  theme  of  the 
present  discourse,  is  to  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  declaration 
made  by  the  Angel,  and  to  show,  that  the  tidings  which  he 
published  of  the  birth  of  a  Saviour,  are  tidings  of  great  joy  to 
all  people. 

This  doctrine  I  shall  illustrate — 

I.  From  the  story  which  has  been  summarily  recounted. 

The  person  who  announced  this  intelligence  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Bethlehem  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  person  of 
high  dignity.  He  was  an  inhabitant,  and  plainly  no  common 
one,  of  the  highest  heavens.    In  that  happy  worid  he  had  been 
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fomied  with  powers  of  an  exalted  kind ;  had  stood  from  the  be- 
ginning before  the  throne,  and  in  the  immediate  presenceof  Ood; 
had  adranced  for  a  vast  period  of  time  in  knowledge  and  virtue, 
and  had  been  holden  in  high  estimation  amcmg  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim.  Ample  knowledge  to  discern,  and  an  unquestiona*- 
Ue  disposition  to  declare,  the  real  nature  of  the  tidings  which 
he  proclaimed,  were  of  course  united  in  him,  and  left  no  room 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  declarations. 

From  his  own  happy  residence  he  came  to  this  world  for  the 
vefj  purpose  of  publishing  these  tidings  to  the  human  race. 
Delighted  with  the  nature  of  this  intelligence,  he  was  pleased 
to  be  the  messenger  of  it  to  the  world,  to  which  it  was  so  interest- 
ing. With  him  came  also  a  trainof  his  immortal  companions, 
aU  alike  astonished  and  transported  by  the  event  which  he  an- 
noiuiced,  and  all  equally  delighted  to  be  present  at  the  birth 
of  the  Bteanger,  who  this  night  became  a  visitor  to  our  ruined 
worid.  -  . 

The  same  illustrious  bdngs  had  formerly  attended  him  at 
the  creation,  when  they  sang  together,  and  shouted  for  joy  at 
the  sight  of  the  amazing  things  which  he  then  accomplished. 
Their  scmgs  they  now  renewed,  and  joined  together  in  a  hymn 
more  noble,  more  divine,  than  had  ever  before  proceeded  from 
their  lips.  ^*  Olory,^  they  sung,  "  to  God  in  the  highest, 
*^  and  on  earth  peace ;  good  will  towards  men.^  God,  they 
pofeclly  well  knew,  had  been  always  infinitely  glorious,  and 
possessed  of  infinite  goodwill  to  his  universe ;  but  lus  glory 
ipwfr.now  peculiarly  displayed,  and  his  benevolence  outshone  all 
itafoiBiHir  manifestations.  The  redemption,  renovation,  and 
fiicgiveness  of  sinners  were  an  exhibition  of  divine  excellence, 
which  enlarged  the  views,  and  elevated  the  praises,  even  of 
angels,  after  all  theb  preceding  acquaintance  with  the  heaven- 
ly system.  In  proclaiming  these  tidings,  also,  the  Angel  and 
his  companions  were  wholly  disinterested.  They  had  never 
fallen,  and  needed,  therefore,  no  Saviour  to  restore  them  to  the 
fiftvour  of  Ood.  In  that  favour  they  now  stood  securely,  and 
were  assured  by  the  divine  goodness  of  unchangeable  holiness 
and  happiness  fat  ever.  Still  they  rejoiced  at  the  .prospect  of 
the  xeatooraliM  of  the  human  race  to  the  fiivour  of  God,  and 
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:to  tlwk  onm  happy  society.'  The  good,  which  they  iiow>«iii4 
joyed' and  odebmt^  wm  1^  good  of  othen^.ef  aimoej^f  Joigl 
11^  onited  to  them  only  as  intelligent  cieatuies  c^the  «aina 
God ;  creatures  who  had  revolted  from  tbw  SovneigD^-  jpi 
opposed  all  the  wishes  and  interests  of  hia  yirtnous.  8ulyeot&; 
It  was,  therefore,  a  joy  most  benevolently  felt  in  the  mere  di£^ 
ftision  of  happiness, — a  happiness  made  their  own  by  exalted 
participation  and  divine  ^sympathy. 

It  is  fiurther  to  be  remembered,  that  although  they  came  to 
this  world  volnntiynly,  and  were  joyfully  present  <m  this  ooca«^ 
jsion,  yet  they  were  sent  hither  by  their  Father  and  our  Fa- 
ther, by  their  Ood  and  our  God.  Their  mission  they  executed 
exactly  as  well  as  gladly ;  and  disclosed  his  views  as  "well'  as 
their  own.  In  declaring  these  to  be  tidings  of  gveat  joy,  ^hejr 
announced  the  dedsion  of  God  himself,  and-  proelaimed  the 
views  formed  concerning  this  subject  by  infinite  wisdobn  aad 
goodness.  Through  them,  therefore,  mankind  are  assured  that 
these  are  tidings  of  great  joy,  not  only  in  the  esdmaiioii  of 
angels,  but  also  in  that  of  Jehovah. 

II.  The  siiuaiUm  hi  which  mankind  were  when  thmt  tidings 
were  broughi  to  them^  strongty  exhibiis  the  troth  of  the  doctrine. 

The  whole  human  race  were  in  a  state  of  determmed  rebels 
lion  against  God.  Since  the  apostacy  of  Adam,  there  is  not 
the  least  reason  to  believe,  that  a  single  member  of  his  great 
family  ims  been  bom  with  a  disposition  to  obey  andglorrify  his 
Creator;  that  even  one  solitary  instance  can.  be ^ found itmong. 
his  numerous  progeny,  in  which  a  mind,  pure  and  unbiassed^ 
has  loved.  God,  cherished  righteousness,  and  hated  sin  with  all. 
the  heart ;  or  that  the  heavenly  character  has  ev^  n^ad^  its 
appearimce,  unmixed  and  unsullied,  in  this  polluted  wcwkL 
On  the  contrary,  the  scriptural  declarations,  which  conclude  all 
men  under  sin,  and  pronounce  every  imagination  of  man^s 
heart  to  be  evil,'  and  osdy  evil,  are,  and  ever  have  been,  com^ 
pletely  verified  by  the  concurring  experience  of  sU  ages  a^ 
nations. 

As  thus  guilty  and  rebellious,  mankind  were  condemned'  by 
the  holy,  r^hteous,  and  reasonable  law  which  they  had  >4o« 
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lated^tand  frerey'^of  course,  exposed  to  it9  .dniulAilipeiMiityj 
ThetlKw^maB  inunutahle^  like  its  autjior,  aad;£ar  the  mme-w^ 
soii4'V]&  thftt  tewas  perfect  Death,  therefote^iieiidlegfr  wmi 
hopelflwiy  Twm  die  proper  and  certain  lot.  of  all-  mmf,^  for  tbl 
lawi  qsbcified  no  condition  on  which  tranflgreasoraJDiightretoini^ 
fimuriied  no  premise  to  repentance,  and  commuakatednaJb^pa 
of  redemption.  .t.i,  >• 

In  themsdves  there  was  no  relief  for  their  diatresaett^  and  bq 
meani  1  of  escape  from  their  danger.  .  They  ^Mwild  malie  no 
atonement  for  their  sins;  for  all  their  servieea.weie  due,  d 
course^  for  the  time  being.  They  could  offer  norighteousneta 
to  reconcile  them  to  God ;  for  their  best  righteousness  was  the 
polluted  offeoring  of  undeau  and  rebellious  oreatuxes.  The  dator, 
of  life  was,!  therefore,  shut  to  them,  and  eould  JK>t  be  opened* 
If  relief  existed  for  them  in  the  diyine  syst^H)  it  ili^y  beyond 
Atix  disoov«ryi.  In  the  present  world  it  was  Muknown ;  idtk 
the>fiiti]re  woild  diey  had  no  connection.  From  the  regums 
where  fife  is  found,  no  messenger,  independently  of  Chmi^B 
mediation,  had  ever  visited  this  residence  of  apostacy  ;  and  no 
tidings  had  ever  arrived  of  designs  formed  for  their  deliverance, 
ot  of  hopes  indulged  concerning  their  restoration.  If  such 
deogns  existed,  if  such  hopes  were  entertained^^ they  ^er^^ 
hidden  horn  their  knowledge,  in  a  book  sealed  with  seven 


i- ,  •  • 


Thus  all  the  prospects  were  daric  and  desolate.  A  desest  oC 
ruin  sfmnd  immeasurably  around  them,  without  .a  habiliition  to 
wUdt  diey'  aoight  betake  themselves  for  shekev,  or  eveuia^ 
fiiendly  hermit  to  point  out  a  hopeful  end  to  their  mdancholy* 
pilgrimaga  Over  their  heads  extended,  without  limits,  a  dreaiy 
and  perpetual  night,  in  which  no  lamp  lighted  their  bewildered 
pathy  and  net  a  star,  not  a  ray  of  hope  or  comfort  twinkl|i^ 
through  the  vast  gloom  of  sorrow  and  despair.  j      .)<  i 

The  destruction  to  which  they  were  devoted  was  an  awfiilf 
and  comprehensive  destruction,  involving  all  evil,  ani.^xclttt. 
dung  all  good.     Eternal  sin  and  eternal  «u£Earii]^.  constituted; 
this  compound  of  woe.     In  the  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness 
itself,  whore  there  is  no  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  dark- 
ness, ibey  were  banished  for  ever  from  the  presence  of  ithe 
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Lonl  Ood,  originally  their  sun  and  their  shield^  their  light  and 
thdr  protection,  and  tiom  the  firieiidship  and  intercourse  of 
tvery  virtuoua  being.  Hare^  forsaken  and  forgotten,  distress- 
ed with  the  pain«  of  an  immortal  body,  iind  agonised  witb  the 
throes  of  a  nerer-dytng  mind^  they  were  utterly  .^ast  off  :£rom 
the  virtuous  umverse^  as  objects  of  tmchangeaUe  contempt,  and 
abhorrence. 

While  this  was  their  certain  and  inemediahle  destiny,  they 
still  did  not  eren  wii^  for  deliverance.  They  sinned  against 
God,  and  wronged  their  own  souls ;  they  hated  him,  and  loved 
death.  Accordingly  ^ey  never  sought  not  prayed,  neither  de- 
sired nor  laboured  for  hfe,  but  dierished  their  misery,  and 
irere  in  love  wiA  dieir  ruin.  Heav^i,  in  all  its,  long  succes- 
sion of  ages^  «id  amid  idl  the  sweet  incense  which  ascended 
continually  before  the  tlm>ne  of  God,  never  heard  a  Angle 
plmyer  rise  from  this  lost  w<Mrld  for  the  renewal  of  <me  corrupt- 
ed mind,  or  the  salvation  of  one  self-destroyed  sinner,  ex/oeipt  as 
a  consequence  c^  the  tidings  of  a  Saviour. 

III.  The  Samaur^  wha^  when  they  tvere  m  thi»  wretchedcan- 
dition^  was  bam  tmto  them^  is  abk^  wUUng,  andfaithfidy  to  save 
ihemjrom  this  complicated  misery. 

That  he  is  able  to  save^  even  to  the  uttermost,  all  that  will 
come  unto  God  by  him,  is  evinced  by  arguments,  which  cjumot 
be  doubted. 

All  things  are  delivered  into  his  hands,  and  all  power  in  hea- 
ven and  in  earth  is  committed  to  him.  His  name  is  above 
every  name  which  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also 
in  that  which  is  to  come ;  and  he  is  head  over  aU  things  to  his 
church.  By  him  also  all  things  consist,  and  he  upholds  them 
all  by  the  word  of  his  power.  All  things  also  were  made  for 
him,  for  his  use  and  pleasmre.  Hence  they  will  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  his  redemption,  and  the  salvation  of 
returning  sinners. 

At  the  same  time,  while  he  knows  whatever  is  within  man  or 
without,  he  knows  the  Father  also ;  the  character,  pleasure, 
and  designs  of  Jehovah. 

The  worlds  of  creation  and  providence  he  seardies  alike,  and 
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it^'th^efbre  perfectly  qualified  to  pronounce  on  every  thing 
Which' te  'p^cipeir  to  be  dcme ;  whether  as  useful  to  men  or  pleas^ 
ij^  id^  Odd.  With  this  perfect  knowledge  he  b^an  the  wodL 
^toieemil^  love,  and  cannot  be  deceived  in  any  thing  which 
p^ttaihi^  to  its  completion. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  a  person  of  supreme  excellence  and 
loveliness,  of  supreme  dignity  and  greatness.  He  is  the  be- 
loved Son  of  Ood,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express 
imag^  of  Ms  person :  in  him  the  Father  is  ever  well  pleased. 
Infltiittft  wiMlom  regards  him  as  the  assemblage  of  all  that  is 
gfeat  aiid  good,  ad  the  light  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  hea- 
f*tt.  Of  course  his  attributes  qualify  him  for  every  purpose^ 
hdw«ver  Vast,  however  arduous,  however  incredible  it  may  seem 
to'^tMisted  minds.  In  this  character  he  was  appointed  by  his 
Father,  as  the  Saviour  of  his  own  choice,  the  atonement  which 
iM  WIM  jJeased  to  accept,  the  Redeemer  in  whom  his  soul  de- 
ligfated. 

He  knew  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  eternal  life.  In  the  world  where  that  life  is 
fimnd  he  had  ever  dwelt,  and  from  the  beginning  had  been 
possessed  of  all  the  things  which  constitute  its  nature,  or  bring 
it  into  existence.  As  he  had  always  pleased  God,  so  he  knew 
entirely  the  things  with  which  he  is  pleased.  The  doctrines, 
dieveforey  and  the  precepts,  the  disposition  of  the  heart  and  the 
conduct  of  the  life  which  secure  his  favour,  he  was  wholly  qua- 
lified to  teach  and  enjoin. 

in  all  things  also  he  was  made  like  unto  us  his  brethren,  sin 
only  excepted,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithfiil  high 
priest  in  tlm^  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for 
the  sins  itf  the  people;  for  in  that  he  himself  hath  sufiered, 
being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted. 

Nor  was  he  less  willing  than  able  to  accomplish  our  salva- 
tion. For  this  single  purpose  he  entered  voluntarily  on  the 
most  arduous  of  all  enterprizes ;  descended  from  heaven ;  made 
himself  of  no  reputation,  or,  as  in  the  original  language,  emp- 
tied himself,  e.  e.  of  his  supreme  external  glory ;  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man. 
In  this  situation  he  obeyed  the  law,  which  man  had  broken. 
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and  tiius  magnified  and  made  it  honourable  in  the  sight  of  the 
universe ;  atoned  for  the  sins  which  they  had  c(Ntnmitted ;  was 
ttUide  a  curse,  to  deliver  those  who  were  under  the  curse  of  the 
law;  and  became  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross,  that  we  might  live.  His  willingness  to  «ave,  eveh  to  the 
uttermost,  who  can  question  ? 

These  things  are  equaUy  evidences  that  he  is  faithM  to  save, 
and  can  never  be  changed  from  a  purpose  which  he  has  thus 
undertake.  In  the  meantime  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever ;  the  same  divinely  greats  excellent,  and  glo- 
rious person,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  From  iihe  be- 
ginning he  rejoiced  in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  and  his 
dd^hts  were  with  the  sons  of  men.  That  love  for  men  with 
which  he  prayed  and  died  on  the  cross,  ever  dwells  in  his  bo- 
som, susceptiUe  of  no  change,  no  decay. 

All  possible  confidence  is  therefore  due  to  him,  and  may  be 
safely  placed  on  him  ;  for  he  is  just  such  a  Saviour  as  we  need, 
such  an  high  priest  as  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  un- 
defiled,  separate  from  sinners,  made  higher  than  tiile  heavens, 
and  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  majesty  on 
high,  where  he  ever  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,  to 
make  an  eternal  and  effectual  intercession. 

IV .  The  blessings  to  which  tie  invites  us,  and  which  he  will 
bestow  on  aU  who  heartily  accept  qfthefn,  strongly  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine. 

These  blessings  are  noble,  exquisite,  and  enduring,  beyond 
the  conception  of  finite  minds.  They  extend  alike  to  the  soul 
and  to  the  body ;  they  fill  time ;  they  spread  through  eternity. 
In  this  world  they  are  formed  of  unceasing  protection,  gui- 
dance, support,  consolation,  holiness,  peace  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  hope  which  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul  in  the 
stormy  sea  of  life,  and  joy  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away.  They  include  the  best  provision  for  our  wants, 
the  best  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  the  perfect  security  of  our 
well-being.  They  commence  with  our  sanctification,  they  at- 
tend us  through  life,  they  accompany  us  in  death,  they  follow 
us  beyond  the  grave. 
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In  the  fiiture  world  they  assume  a  still  brighter  aspect. 
There  our  yile  bodies  will  be  re-£Bishioned  like  unto  Christ^s 
glorious  body,  according  to  that  mysterious  working,  whereby 
he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself.  Adorned  and 
invigorated,  with  youth,  strength,  beauty,  and  immortality, 
they  will  be  reunited  to  our  minds,  made  perfectly  holy  and 
exc^ent.  In  the  highest  heavens,  the  house  of  Qod,  we  shall 
dwell  in  his  presence,  be  made  members  and  brethren  of  his  fii^ 
mily ;  advance  for  ever  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  in  wisdom 
and  loveliness,  in  peace  and  joy ;  meet  the  smiles  of  infinite 
complacency ;  commence  a  pure  and  perpetual  friendship  with 
the  world  of  sanctified  minds ;  become  sons,  and  kings,  and 
priests  to  God  the  Father,  and  joint  heirs  with  the  Redeemer 
to  kis  immortal  inheritance ;  shidl  be  with  him  where  he  is,  and 
ehall  behold  and  receive  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Far 
tiler  before  ever  the  world  was.  Are  not  these  blessings  great 
Plough  to  fill  the  wishes  even  of  an  immortal  mind  ?  Could 
an  angel  ask  more  P  Can  we  hope  for  the  one  half  of  these  ? 
Can  we  realize,  can  we  believe  that  they  will  be  given  to  such 
beings  as  we  are  .^  Yet  these,  and  far  more  than  human  lan- 
guage can  express,  or  human  imaginations  can  conceive,  he 
possessed  from  everlasting,  and  these  he  has  of  his  own  accord, 
unasked,  undesired,  profered  to  our  acceptance,  declaring  that 
all  things  in  the  universe,  in  time  and  through  eternity,  shall 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God. 

y .  Thfi  term$  <m  which  these  bkssings  are  given^  dearly  tm- 
press  As  trtUh  of  this  doctrine. 

A  sincere,  cordial  acceptance  of  these  blessings  and  of  him 
as  the  aut]^or  and  giver  of  them,  is  all  that  is  required.  Who 
could  wish  for  easier  terms  ? 

In  this  great  and  essential  condition  is  included  a  hearty, 
fiedthful,  and  final  renovation  of  an  evil,  guilty,  odious,  and 
despicable  character ;  the  parent  of  all  other  misery,  and  itself 
finished  and  endless  misery.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  re? 
quired  also  to  assume  the  honourable  character  of  holiness,  to 
become  virtuous,  usefrd,  and  amiable,  to  love  and  obey,  to  be- 
lieve and  imitate  Christ,  to  exercise  an  evangelical  benevolence 
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to  our  fielLdiw-creatures,  to  sustain  an  unbkmeaUe  Qharaci^er, 
and  to  direet  our  views  to  great  and  de9€iirviiig  objects.  Wtp 
must  efiace  the  image  of  apostate  Adajoi,  aud  be  instampcd 
witli  that  of  Jehovah. 

What  terms,  were  they  left  to  our  own  choice,  could  we  do*- 
vise  more  easy,  more  reasonable,  more  deairabl?  ^  They  «je 
iterms  indispensably  necessary  to  make  us  posisessed  of  ^the 
blessings  given,  aiid  they  are  nil  tihat  is  nece^sai^.  Tbey  a^ 
blessings,  great  and  glorious  in  themselves,  and  tb^  efilcaeiQus 
means  of  immortal  blessings.  The  .saocifice^  which  w^  mtajce 
are  sacrifioes  of  loss,  shame,  and  rum ;  the  cbafaiSter  whiidi  w^ 
assume  is  in  itself  gain  immense  and  et^maL 

VL  ITie  truth  of  the  docirim  is  edwiihtamte^ 
Jbdt^  that  ie  has  comphtdy  (Hschssd  tk€  mmm  iffwhkh  <ft^ 
Ufissings  maybe  attained.    He  has  itwg^  Ufi  all  the  Imml^f 
useful  to  this  end.  ..; , 

He  has  taught  us  the  character  and  pleaauio  of  Gei^:  1m 
designs,  his  providence,  and  bis  priHoises.     He  ha^  also  '#sf 
oovered  to  us  our  dbaracter^  guilt,  danger,  and  w^ots*     Hi$ 
own  excellency  and  amiableness,  the  necessity  of  bis  i^t^er- 
ence  on  our  behalf,  and  the  greatness  of  his  love  to  us,  he  h^ 
proved  beyond  a  question,  by  his  hiuniliation,  life,  iMid  death ; 
by  every  thing  which  he  has  done,  and  by  every  ^hing  •wbl^h 
he  has  suffered.     The  truths  imiversally  which  we  Jnust  b^ 
lieve,  the  duties  which  we  must  do,  the  dangers  which  we 
must  shun,  and  the  means  of  our  escape  and  salety,  he  has 
set  before  us  in  language  which  cannot  be  mi^underst^d>  un- 
less we  dioose  to  misunderstand  it.    Motives  innumerable  find 
infinite  be  has  presented  to  us  in  the  most  afibcting  forms ;  pu- 
rification from  sin,  and  deliverance  from  woe ;  the  enjoymeait 
of  bis  love ;  the  possession  of  endless  life,  knowledge,  and  vir- 
tue, undisturbed  safety,  peace,  and  joy,  and  the  eommunion 
and  friendship  of  the  whole  body  of  the  wise  and  good  ill  the 
great  kingdom  of  Jehovah.     AH  times,  places,  and  things  im- 
press these  motives  on  our  hearts,  and  bring  them  up  to  our 
view  with  an  efficacy  which  cannot  be  described. 

These  instructions  and  these  motives  he  has  also  caused  to 
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be  written  with  the  unerring  hand  of  his  own  Spirit  The 
hock  in  whioh  they  are  contained  is  thus  rendered  every  day 
and  in  enery  place  a  certain,  standing  guides  a  doset  monitor, 
a  perpetual  preacher  of  righteousness ;  a  visitor  at  the  daily 
board;  a  companion  in  every  walk  and  in  every  solitude. 

To  render  its  monitions  and  counsels  e£Eectual  to  our  salva- 
tion, be  has  sent  his  own  divine  Spirit  into  the  world  to  coo* 
vince  ua  of  sins,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment;  to  incline 
us  to  hear  and  to  obey,  to  be  wise  and  to  be  safe ;  to  preserve, 
comfiort,  quidcen,  and  direct  us  in  our  wanderings,  doubts,  and 
dangers ;  to  conduct  us  in  the  end  to  his  house  and  family  in 
the  heavens. 

To  these  things  he  has  added  his  own  perfect  example,  as  a 
cam]ilete  pattern  of  righteousness  for  our  imitation,  and  a  glo- 
liona  ooHbination  of  motives  for  our  encouragement  and  sup* 
port  He  has  thus  taught  us  how  to  live  and  how  to  die ;  how 
to  please  God,  and  how  to  gain  a  blessed  immortality.  He  has 
taiqB^  us  in  what  manner  we  may  resist  temptation,  grow  in 
grace,  and  in  fiivour  with  God  and  man,  and  in  the  end  become 
meet  to  be  partakers  with  him  in  the  inheritance  whidi  is  un- 
defiled  and  fadeth  not  away. 

Finally,  to  remove  all  our  doubts  and  fears,  and  to  seal  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  every  thing  which  he  has  taught  and 
promised,  and  of  every  thing  which  he  has  undertak^i  or  done, 
be  hat  voluntarily  ascended  the  cross,  and  poured  out  lus 
blood  on  the  accursed  tree.  In  this  amazing  transaction,  he 
has  ^aced  on  his  instructions  and  conduct  the  stamp  of  in* 
finitfi  ^^  <B^  ^^  ^^- 


REMARKS. 

FVom  these  observations,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  place  the 
doctrine  beyond  debate,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  remark,  in  the 

First  place,  TTte  very  different  views  which  men  and  ctngels 
have  entertained  of  the  character  and  mediation  of  Christy  as 
expressed  in  their  different  treatment  of  this  glorious  person. 
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When  the  Redeoner  of  mankind  was  about  to  appear  in  thk 
guilty  world,  Gabriel  descended  from  heaven  to  amioulteiiitt 
advent  to  ZAeharias,  and  came  a  second'  time'  to  dedbne'ttft 
same  glad  tidhigs  to  his  mother  Mary.  His  actual  birdi'idi 
angel  published  with  peculiar  exultation  to  the  Betfakhem  dhtp^ 
herds ;  and,  in  connection  wiA  a  choir  of  his  dignified  eoni^ 
nions,  sung  his  natal  hymn,  and  the  goodness  and  gpbxydf 
God  displayed  in  his  mission,  as  they  rose  to  the  heayens. 
After  his  temptation  was  ended,  a  band  of  these  celestial  ba: 
ings  appeared  again,  to  minister  to  his  wants,  and  to  receive 
his  commands.  In  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  one  of  their 
number  came  to  strengthen  him  under  his  agony,  charged,  as 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  with  a  message  from  on  li%h. 
An  angel  rolled  away  the  stone  from  his  sepulchre,  whose  eoun- 
tenance  was  like  lightning,  and  at  whose  presence  the  eardt 
trembled,  and  the  Roman  guards  became  as  dead  lOnen.  Two 
angds,  humbly  seated  in  his  tomb,  announced  his  resiuie^Nion 
to  his  desponding  followers.  Two  angels,  in  shining  garmients, 
comforted  and  instructed  them  again  when  he  made  his  final 
asceiision  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  Angels  repeatedly  appear- 
ed to  protect,  relieve,  and  guide  his  disciples  in  the  progress 
of  their  arduous  ministry.  The  same  heavenly  messengers 
taught  Saint  John  the  glorious  things  which  the  Apocalypse 
discloses,  concerning  all  the  following  ages  of  time.  Through- 
out the  whole  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  exquisite  joy  has 
been  difiused  by  every  victory  of  the  cross  over  ignorance,  sor- 
row, and  sin ;  and  the  repentance  of  one  returning  sinner  has 
excited,  over  all  the  great  world  of  happiness,  more  transport 
and  higher  praise,  than  the  continuance  of  ninety-nine  just  per- 
sons who  needed  no  repentance  in  their  obedience  to  God. 

How  unlike  this  has  been  the  conduct  of  men  towards  the 
same  exalted  person  ?  When  he  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  his 
only  mansion  was  a  stable,  his  only  cradle  was  a  manger! 
When  he  was  less  than  two  years  old,  a  man  sought  his  life 
with  such  eagerness,  that,  to  secure  his  destruction,  he  mur- 
dered every  infant  of  that  age  in  the  city  in  which  he  was  bom ! 
When  he  came  forth  to  his  public  ministry,  although  declared 
by  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  him,  and  the 
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voice  of  the  Almighty,  to  be  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  the 
,.,  ^^_  of  mankind,  he  was  still  denied,  rejected,  and  perse- 
eutj^  from  place  to  place ;  and,  with  a  poverty  singular  and 
esc^^ssivey  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head !  His  whole  life  was 
fipent  in  a  course  of  the  most  sublime  virtue,  and  in  perform- 
ing actions  equally  wonderful  and  beneficent ;  yet  he  was  hated, 
calumniated,  and  devoted  to  death,  on  multiplied  occasions,  by 
the  arts  and  efforts  of  the  guilty  ruined  beings  whom  he  came 
to  s^ve.  By  these  guilty  beings, — his  own  countrymen  and 
kindred,  he  was  betrayed,  &lsely  accused,  and  causelessly  con* 
demned,  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  consigned  to  the  grave ! 

With  the  same  spirit  have  men,  in  every  succeeding  age, 
continually  crucified  him  afresh,  accounting  the  blood  of  the 
covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and 
dcMiA  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  whom  he  sent  into  the 
world  to  carry  into  execution  the  benevolent  design  of  his  life 
and  death.  In  every  age,  and  in  every  land,  he  has  been  dis« 
believed,  denied,  rejected,  and  followed  with  soom  and  deri- 
fiion,  with  hatred  and  persecution.  His  truth  has  been  stained 
with  every  slander,  and  mocked  with  every  insult.  While  an- 
gels, stooping  down  from  heaven,  have  eagerly  desired  to  look 
into  the  things  pertaining  to  his  mediation,  human  philosophy 
has  been  employed  in  coldly  investigating,  and  roundly  deny- 
ing their  truth,  reasonableness,  and  probability ;  in  deciymg 
their  wisdom  and  excellency;  and  in  preferring,  without  a 
bluah^  heathen  idolaters,  and  infidel  sophists,  debauchees,  and 
villains,  to  the  perfect  Redeemer.  While  the  providence  of' 
God  has  been  employed  in  preserving  and  building  up  the 
Chureh  formed  of  his  followers,  human  power  and  profligacy 
have  dislocated  them  on  the  rack,  broken  them  on  the  wheel, 
and  roasted  them  at  the  stake ;  turned  the  house  of  God  intd 
a  field  of  blood,  and  converted  his  altar  into  a  catacombs 
Christianity  was  ushered  into  this  bloody  world  on  the  hill  of 
Calvary,  and  commenced  its  progress  on  the  crossv  Accursed 
Jews,  iron-hearted  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  with  a  Pilate  dyed 
IB  blood-  at  their  head,  began  the  crimson  career.  Pharisees, 
Saddncees,  and  Pilates,  have,  in  every  country,  and  in  every 
auoceecBng  age,  been  their  numerous  progeny.    The  world  has 
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been  one  vast  Calvary ;  and  crucifixion,  torture,  and  death, 
have  been  the  common  work,  the  rage,  the  sport  of  the  race  of 
Adam.  Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  angels,  such  the  con- 
duct of  men,  and  such  their  different  views  of  Christ  and  his 
redemption. 

II.  We  lecamfrom  the  observations  made  on  the  doctrine^  the 
disposition^  with  which  these  tidings  ought  to  be  received  bf 
numkindi  viz.  the  same  with  which  they  were  published  by  the 
ongeL 

That  the  angel,  who  brought  these  tidings,  understood  their 
true  nature  and  import,  will  not  be  questioned ;  nor  will  it  be 
doubted,  that  he  disclosed  his  real  views  of  them  to  the  shep^ 
herds.  His  declaration  might,  therefore,  well  suffice  to  satisfy 
us  that  they  are  "  tidings  of  great  joy.""  But  we  are  wyt  com-- 
pelled'to  rest  on  his  decision  only,  nor  to  be  governed  nierely 
by  Ms  views;,  or  those  of  his  illustrious  companions^.  >  ^be  na- 
ture of  the  message,  and  the  circumstance  which  attended  it, 
will' amply  determine  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

The  tidings  which  this  glorious  person  published,  and  which 
his  companions  repeated  in  their  hymn,  are  tidings  brought  to 
rebels  against  their  Saviour  and  their  God;  apostates,  con- 
demned to  misery  and  debasement  supreme,  irremediable,  and 
eternal !  They  are  tidings  of  deliverance  from  this  debase- 
ment and  this  ruin ;  of  their  justification  before  God  at  the 
final  trial ;  a  reversal  of  their  sentence ;  a  renovation  of  their 
'  character;  and  their  reinstatement  in  all  their  former  privi- 
leges, blessings,  and  hopes.  They  are  published  to  those  wlio 
before  had  no  hope  of  deliverance,  and  no  means  of  esdEtp^ ; 
who  neither  knew,  asked,  nor  wished  for  safety ;  who  hated 
life,  and  loved  death ;  who  were  despised,  forsaken,  and  friend- 
less, through  time  and  through  eternity. 

They  are  tidings  from  heaven,  the  world  of  hope,  of  peace, 
and  of  joy ;  their  proper  home,  the  house  of  their  father. 
They  are  tidings  to  prodigals  and  outcasts ;  who  were  destin^ 
to  wander  for  ever,  who  had  no  place  of  rest  where  they  might 
lay  their  heads.  They  are  tidings  from  Gt)d, — the  parent,  the 
Sayiour,— -whom  they  had  offended,  and  to  whom  it  was  ibeir 
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infinite  interest  to  be  reunited.  They  are  tidings  of  renewed 
holiness,  to  bdngs  ^ven  over  to  endless  sin ;  of  peace  and  re- 
conciliation,  to  beings  consigned  to  eternal  alienation  ;  and  of 
immortal  life,  to  beings  sentenced  to  die  for  ever.  They  are 
tidings  which  communicate  the  happiest  and  easiest  terms  on 
which  these  blessings  may  be  had ;  imfold  the  means  by  whidi 
they  may  be  certainly  attained ;  and  prcisent  the  motives  which, 
with  infinite  force,  allure  and  urge  to  the  attainment. 

They  are  published  to  a  great  world  in  ruins,  and  proclaim 
its  restoration  to  hope  and  to  happiness.  They  convey  the 
richest  blesdngs  in  the  gift  of  Jehovah  to  this  mined  world. 
Of  the  oommunication  of  these  blessings,  or  any  other,  to  such 
a  wodd,  hcBvesa  had  utterly  despaired,  and  heard  the  voice 
which  first  announced  them  with  universal  wonder,  ecstacy, 
rndpttiae.  All  her  regions  rung  with  gratuktion,  and  le- 
floandBd  blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory^  and  power;,  ^  be  vm* 
^  to  him  thait  sttteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  fiar 
^ierer  and  ever.^  Not  one  sinner  merely  was  now  beheld  as 
repenting  and  returning,  but  a  world  of  sinners.  The  tegions 
of  immortality  were  now  to  be  peopled  by  creatures  of  this  new 
an4  unexpected  character,  and  everlasting  joy  was  seen  to  be 
ertended  by  the  future  arrival  of  these  extraordinary  compa* 
oiims.  The  Saviour  who  is  announced  is  the  Saviour  of  men  : 
every  child  of  Adam,  who  hears  the  glorious  news,  may  point 
to  him  and  exclaim,  "  This  is  my  Redeemer !  For  my  deli- 
**  vcrance  is  he  come.  For  me  he  became  incarnate,  lived,  and 
'^  died;  for  me  he  rose  again,  and  ascended  to  the  heavens. 
**  To  wadi  away  my  sins  he  poured  out  his  blood  ^  to  inters 
^^  cede  for  my  soul  he  stands  before  the  throne^  To  me  he 
*^€iae8,.^  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
^*  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest^  To  me  he  calls,  <  Buy  wine 
*^  and  milk,  without  money  and  without  price.^ "" 

Who,  with  these  tidings  resounding  in  his  ear,  would  not 
exult?  Who  would  not  join  in  the  angelic  hymn,  "  Glory  to 
^^  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace :  Good  will  towards 
^^  men  r  Who  would  not  feel  and  exclaim,  ''  Though  I  have 
*^  been  dead,  yet  I  am  alive  again ;  though  I  have  been  lost, 
^  yet  am  I  found.'' 
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III.  How  strange  <md  guiltg  must  be  the  disposition  of  him 
who  will  not  rejoice  in  such  a  Saviour. 

How  blind  must  he  be  to  his  guilt,  his  condemnation,  and 
his  ruin  ?  How  insensible  to  his  odiousness  and  deformity  ? 
Hoiw  torpid  to  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  to  an  approach- 
ing judgment,  to  an  opening  hell  ? 

What  ingratitude  must  defile  his  heart  towards  tMs  amiable 
and  excellent  person  ?  What  stupidity  must  debase  his  mind, 
while  he  marks  the  condescension,  the  labours,  the  self-denial, 
ihe  sufiPerings  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  procured  eternal  life 
for  the  soul ;  and  is  yet  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  heavenly 
charmer,  charming  him  with  divine  wisdom  and  tenderness, 
and  calling  to  him  to  repent,  and  return,  and  live  ?  How  lost 
is  he  to  life,  and  holiness,  and  happiness ;  how  buried  in  the 
sleep  of  death,  and  guilt,  and  woe  ?  How  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit, and  yet  how  bereft  in  fact  of  reason;  how  poor  and 
wretched  a  maniac,  dreaming  that  his  dungeon  is  a  palace,  his 
tatters  robes  of  state,  his  straw  hat  a  diadem,  and  his  dunghill 
a  throne;  giving  mock  orders  to  his  fellow-bedlamites,  and 
mistaking  it  for  empire ;  clanking  his  chains,  and  calling  it 
harmony  ?  **  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  mas- 
"  ter^s  crib,  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  con- 
«  sider.'' 

IV.  With  what  eagerness^  according  to  this  doctrine,  ought 
mankind  to  embrace  the  offers  of  salvation. 

Let  me  address  this  remark  immediately  to  my  audience. 

You,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  sharers  in  all  the 
wants,  dangers,  and  miseries  which  I  have  mentioned.  Your 
souls  are  the  subjects  of  sin  and  guilt,  are  exposed  to  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  infinitely  need  to  be  forgiven  and  saved  by 
Christ.  The  same  death  is  hastening  to. summon  you  to  the 
future  world ;  the  same  grave  is  opening  to  receive  you ;  the 
same  judgment  is  waiting  for  your  appearance;  the  same 
world  of  misery  rejoices  in  your  impenitence  and  appiroach ; 
the  same  dark  and  comfortless  regions  sigh  for  your  condem- 
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nation ;  the  same  evil  spirits  exult  over  your  ruin,  and  hail 
with  dreadful  prescience  your  arrival  to  their  agonies ! 

Your  souls  can  never  cease  to  be.  They  may  live ;  if  they 
embrace  Christ  they  will  live, — ^if  they  reject  him,  they  will  die 
for  ever. 

Bring  these  things  home  to  your  hearts.  Spare  a  solitary 
moment  firom  the  world,  and  sense,  and  sin,  and  ponder  sober- 
ly on  your  situation  and  your  prospects. 

Without  the  love,  the  atonement,  and  the  intercession  of 
Christ,  how  will  you  disarm  death,  and  triumph  over  the 
grave  ?  Who  will  guide  your  lonely  and  anxious  steps  through 
the  unknown  world, — sustain  your  hearts  before  the  last  tribu- 
nal^—^acquit  you  of  your  immeasurable  guilt, — and  redeem  you 
fiom  endless  darkness  and  despair  ? 

Who  will  conduct  you  to  heaven  ?  Who  will  provide  for 
you  immortal  good;  support  you  with  self-approbation  and 
peace;  adorn  you  with  beauty  and  excellency;  inspire  you 
with  love ;  improve  and  refine  you  with  wisdom ;  instamp  on 
you  the  glorious  image  of  God ;  and  bring  you  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  first-bom  as  their  eternal  friend  and  compa- 
nion ?  Who  will  imlock  for  you  the  springs  of  life  ?  Who 
will  feed  you  with  living  bread  ?  Who  will  clothe  you  with 
unfading  robes  of  righteousness  ?  Who  will  fix  you  in  man- 
sions of  everlasting  joy  ?  Who,  in  a  word,  will  be  your  light, 
your  portion,  and  your  friend  for  ever  ? 


>;  '•!' 
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SERMON  XII 


ON  A  GOOD  PROFESSION, 


1  TIMOTHY  VI.  12. 


^  Lay  KM  on  eternal  life ;  whereunto  thou  art  also  calledj  and 
hast  professed  a  good  profession  before  many  witnesses."^ 

In  this  passage  St.  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  to  lay  hold  on  eter- 
nal life,  and  presents  two  powerful  motives  to  engage  him  in 
the  pursuit.  Of  these  the  first  is,  that  he  has  been  called  by 
God  to  take  possession  of  this  glorious  inheritance.  The  call 
here  spoken  of  not  only  intends  the  general  invitation  of  the 
Gospel,  but  also  that  which  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  i$ 
styled  Ilffectual  Calling — the  internal  call  of  the  divine  Spirit* 
The  second  is,  the  good  profession  which  he  had  professed 
before  many  witnesses.  Timothy  had  publicly  professed  the 
religion  of  Christ  before  many  witnesses ;  thus  declaring  that 
this  was  the  religion  of  his  choice,  and  solemnly  given  himself 
up  to  the  Redeemer  as  one  of  his  disciples.  In  the  former  of 
these  transactions  God  had  bound  him  to  seek  eternal  life ;  in 
the  latter  he  had  bound  himself.  More  powerful  reasons 
could  not  be  alleged,  why  he  should  continue  to  seek  with  un- 
remitted diligence  and  fervour  this  all-important  object. 

The  profession-  which  Timothy  had  made  of  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel  in  this  cai^a  was  a  public  profession;  for  it  was 
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made  before  many  witnesses.  St.  Paul  declares  it  also  to 
have  been  a  good  profession ;  and  in  this,  as  he  spoke  by  in^ 
spiration,  could  not  be  deceived. 

The  same  religion  is  publicly  professed  in  our  churches,  as 
it  plainly  ought  to  be.  That  the  profession  when  made  ought 
also  to  be  good,  cannot  rationally  be  denied ;  for  it  can  hiurd- 
ly  be  supposed  that  any  other  will  be  acceptable  to  God. 

In  the  following  discourse  it  is  my  design  to  consider  the 
subject  with  some  attention.  In  pursuing  this  design,  I  shall 
consider, 

I.  What  a  good  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  is. 

II.  What  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which  a  profession  may 
be  made. 

I.   WkcU  is  a  goad  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  ? 

A  good  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  is,  in  the 

First  place,  A  declaration  that  we  believe  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

That  some  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  fundamental,  will 
hardly  be  questioned  by  any  man,  who  behoves  the  Gospel  to 
be  a  revelation.  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  truths,  confor- 
mity to  which  in  our  hearts  and  lives  will  entitle  us  to  the  fa- 
vour of  God.  Such  as  will  be  condemned  at  the  &tal  day 
among  those  who  know  the  Gospel,  we  are  assured  will  be  con- 
dfonned,  beicause  they  obey  not  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  clearly 
certiupQ,  th^itwbat  we  do  not  believe  we  cannot  obey.  No,man^s^ 
heart  or,  Ufe ;  was,  it  is  presumed,  ever  better  than  it  yf&fjid  ajh 
pear  to  be  from  the  whole  of  the  doctrines  which  hebelieveA  ,, 

Among  these  doctrines,  however,  some  are  obviously  of 
more  importance  than  others ;  and  of  such  as  possess  this  im- 
portance, some  are  obviously  essential  to  the  very  nature  of 
the  scheme  of  which  they  are  parts.  This  is  true  of  all  sys- 
tems of  thought,  whatever  may  be  their  nature  or  subject* 
Most  evidently  is  it  true  of  the  evangelical  system.  There  are 
certain  truths  of  the  Gospel  on  which  all  the  rest  depend  for 
their  whole  importance,  and  even  for  their  meaning.  Jfwe 
believe  not  these  we  believe  not  the  Gospel ;  for  without  these 
the  Gospel  is  nothing :  if  we  love  not  these,  we  love  not  the 
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GQ9fiel^ti£(^me'4)i)ey  not  these,  we  obey  net  the  CUm9^.o  ilf 
we  Mie!^  not  ihese^  it  is  impossible  that  we  shoiidd  flove-ifNT 
obey  them.  No  truth  was  ever  loved  or  obeyed  xuitilrafjterit 
wa9  behevBd.  And,  as  these  truths  constitute  the  substance 
and  marrow  of  the  Gospel,  so,  unless  we  believe  tbem^  it  is 
impossible  that  the  evangelical  system  should  have  its  proper 
influence  either  on  our  hearts  or  on  our  lives ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  impossible  that  we  should  be  true  disciples  of  our  Re- 
deemer. 

It  will  not  be  doubted  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  Christian  un- 
less he  believes  the  Gospel.  It  is  so  often  and  so  exprestdy 
declared  in  the  Gospel  itself,  that  faith  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  salvation,  as  to  put  to  flight  every  hope  of  obtaining  it 
without  the  possession  of  this  attribute.  Who,  after  hearing 
these  declarations,  '^  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  ever- 
^^  lasting  life  ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see 
<^  lifq,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him,'*^  can  rationally 
expect  to  escape  that  wrath,  or  to  obtain  that  life,  without  be- 
lieving? To  believe  on  the  Son  of  God,  then,  is  essential  to 
the  attamment  of  everlasting  life.  But,  whatever  else  is  in- 
cluded in  this  faith,  it  certainly  involves  a  speculative  beUef  of 
the  truths,  which  are  the  immediate  objects  of  faith.  Without 
such  belief  there  can  be  no  faith.  Accordingly  those  are  de* 
dared  to  be  condemned  universally  who  believe  not  the  truth* 
Those  also  who  will  be  finally  saved,  are  declared,  to  be.  chosen 
t0  salvation,  not  only  through  ike  sanctification  of  the  Spirit, 
but  also  through  the  behef  of  the  truth.  Nay,  the  truth  is 
declared  to  be  the  essential  means  of  sanctification.  "^  Saii€!ti*> 
*'  fy  them,'^  says  our  Saviour  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  '^  by 
"  ti\y  truth.    Thy  word  is  truth." 

Among  die  truths  which  are  essential  to  the  system  of  the 
Gospel,  those  which  together  constitute  the  character  of  Christ 
are  undoubtedly  of  primary  importance.  "  If  ye  believe  not 
^  that  I  am  he,"  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  "  ye  shall  die 
^  in  your  sins."  ^*  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemn^ 
'<^ed;  but*  he. that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already**** 
"  Whoso  belieyetlt that  Jesus  is  the  Son. of  God,. whosoever, 
"  believeth  that  Jesust  ii^  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God.r 
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^rpo  believe  m  Christ,  is  undoubtedly  to  bdieve  iA  hiittvie 
clmmtet^r;  "his  nattire,  his  offices,  and  his  actions.'  In  other 
ivtoids^'  it  is  to  behere  that  he  is  what  he  really  is — that  h^  has 
done  whst  he  really  has  done — and  that  he  has  said  what  be 
has  really  said^  All  these,  so  far  as  it  can  be  known  by  us^ 
or  be  an  object  of  our  faith,  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures.  To 
belieye,  then,  in  the  declarations  of  Scripture  concerning 
Christ,  is  to  believe  in  his  character,  offices,  and  actions.  But 
to  belieye  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  is  to  beheve  their  true 
meaning ;  for  the  words,  independently  of  their  meaning,  are 
nodiing;  -and,  if  we  substitute  a  meaning  for  the  true  one, 
we  believe  not  the  Scriptures,  but  ourselves — ^not  their  mean- 
ing, but  our  own*— not  a  declaration  of  God,  but  a  declaration 
of  man  put  in  its  place.  To  believe  in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  scriptural  declarations  concerning  Christ  is,  then,  to  be- 
lieve the  tine  character,  offices,  and  actions  of  Christ. 

What  this  meaning  is,  in  most  cases  cannot  be  lawfiilly  nor 
innocently  mistaken.  In  almost  all  instances  these  declara- 
tions were  addressed  to  the  great  body  of  mankind,  and  were 
intended  to  be  understood  by  them.  They  are  written,  not 
in  words,  which  man^s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  words  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  and,  therefore,  the  best  of  all  words. 
Hence  it  is.  certain,  that  their  obvious  meaning  is  the  true  one, 
£nr  these  plain  and  unanswerable  reasons,  that  those  to  whom 
they  «re  addressed  cannot  possibly  find  out  any  other ;  and  it  is 
eqtoMliy  impossiUe  that  God  should  have  so  written  his  word^ 
as  that  those  to  whom  it  is  especially  addressed  should,  when 
finthftdly  employed  in  examining  it,  be  necessarily  perplexed 
and  deceived. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  these  declarations  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, **  Christ  is  God  over  all  things,  and  blessed  for  ever  ;'^ 
*^  this  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life  f  ^  "  he  is  the  propitia- 
"  tion  for  our  sins,*"  we  cannot  innocently  refuse  to  believe^ 
that  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  the  true  God,  and  God 
over  all  things.  These  things  are  plainly  a  part,  and  an  es- 
sGOtisA  part,  of  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ,  and  to  be- 
lieve them  is  essential  to  the  faith  by  which  we  must  be  saved. 

It  is  not  intended  here  that  the  simple  assent  of  the  under- 
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stonding  to  these  or  to  any  other  proposition  is  the  saving  ftith 
of  the  Gospel.  "  With  the  heart,*"  and  with  the  heart  only  I 
am  well  aware  that  '^  man  belicveth  unto  righteousness.^^  But 
the  belief  which  I  have  specified  is  essential  to  that  of  the 
heart,  and  to  the  righteousness  of  which  it  is  the  source.  "  The 
'^  words  which  I  speak  unto  you,*"  saith  our  Saviour,  "  they 
"  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life.'' 

What  is  true  of  the  declarations  which  I  have  mentioned, 
is  equally  true  of  many  others.  It  will  be  easily  seen  to  be 
impossible  for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  enlarge  upon  them.  I 
will,  however,  barely  recite  a  few.  "  Except  a  man  be  bom 
^'  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  "  That  which 
"  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit 
**  is  spirit."  "  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have 
^^  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  wash- 
"  ing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
"  A  man  is  not  justified  by  works  of  law,  but  by  the  faith  of 
^*  Jesus  Christ."  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith, 
♦'  and  that  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  "  Ex- 
*^  cept  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  "  Without 
^'  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God."  "  Without  holiness 
"  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

All  these  declarations  carry  their  own  importance  with  them. 
All  of  them  have  an  obvious  meaning.  In  that  meaning  we 
ase  bound  to  receive  them.  If  we  do  not,  we  certainly  do  not 
receive  the  Gospel ;  for  the  declarations  which  I  have  recited 
Hxe  the  substance  of  the  Gospel. 

To  give  a  strong  example  of  the  contrary  mode  of  manag- 
ing with  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  Belsham,  one  of  the  principal 
Unitarians  in  Great  Britain,  says,  that  "  Christ,  after  having 
*^  given  sufficient  proofs  of  his  resurrection,  was  in  a  miracu- 
**  lous  manner  withdrawn  from  their  society,  which  is  describ- 
"  ed  as  an  ascension  into  heaven ;"  and  again,  "  Jesus  i=^  in- 
*'  deed  now  alive,  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  place 
**  where  he  resides,  and  of  the  occupations  in  which  he  is  en- 
"  gaged."  St.  Mark,  however,  says,  "  After  the  Lord  had 
'*  spoken  unto  the  Apostles,  he  was  received  up  into  heaven, 
"  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God."     St.  Peter  says  of  him, 
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^  Whbra  the  heavens  must  receive,  until  the  tutoe  of  the 
«  ititntion  of  dl  thmgs.''  St.  Paul,  that  "  when  Christ  had 
**  hf  himself  putged  our  sins,  he  sat  down  at  the  right  hand 
"of  the  Majesty  on  high.*"  Christ  says  of  himself,  "  I  over- 
^  came,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne.""  St. 
Paul  says,  that  one  of  his  employments  is  to  uphold  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power ;  another,  to  be  over  idl  things, 
or  universally  to  rule.  St.  John  says,  that  one  of  his  occupa- 
tions is  ito  smite  the  nations  for  their  sins ;  another,  to  rule 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  another,  to  be  the  light  of  heaven, 
or  the  great  source  of  knowledge  to  its  inhabitants  ;  another, 
to  feed  his  children  with  the  bread  of  life,  and  to  lead  them 
infxy  fountains  of  living  waters. 

Now  it  is  plain  from  the  words  of  Mr.  Belsham,  which  have 
been  recited,  that  he  believed  none  of  these  Scriptural  declara* 
tions  in  their  obvious  meaning, — a  meaning  as  obvious,  let  it 
be  observed,  as  that  of  any  words  in  any  language  whatever, 
—a  meaning  so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  be  rejected  without  a 
riolence  done  by  no  sober  commentator  to  any  other  book. 
To  believe,  as  Mr.  Belsham  believes,  is  not  to  believe  the 
Scriptures,  but  himself.  The  Scriptures  actually  tell  us  where 
Jesus  is,  and  what  are  his  occupations  :  That  he  ascended  to 
heaven ;  that  he  resides  in  heaven ;  that  he  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  on  the  throne  of  the  universe ;  that  he  will  con- 
tinue there  till  the  time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things;  thai 
krt^holds  all  things;  that  he  rules  all  things,  and  performs 
whatever  else  I  have  recited  from  the  sacred  canon. 

I  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  a  profession  of  religion  is  an 
important  duty  of  Christians.  In  such  a  profession  these  es- 
sential doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  are  included.  The  whole 
amount  of  any  pjofession  is  no  other  than  a  solemn  declaration 
of  our  faith  in  the  Scriptural  doctrines,  and  our  design  to  obey 
them.  Without  a  profession  of  the  doctrines,  therefore,  our 
design  to  obey  them  cannot  be  disclosed  or  professed,  because 
it  cannot  be  known  what  are  the  doctrines  which  we  intend  to 
obey.  In  this  case  our  profession  will  of  course  be  radically 
defective.  St.  John  accordingly  speaks  of  professing  our  be- 
lief in  the  character  of  Christ  as  being  the  whole  amount  of 
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€iir  duty  in  tins  respect.  ^'  Every  spirit  that  oonfesaeth  that 
^^  Jecms  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God.^  And  again, 
^  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God 
**  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God.""  On  the  contrary,  **  he 
^^  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of 
^  God ;  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  antichrist  whereof  ye  have 
^^  heard  that  it  should  come,  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the 
«  world.'' 

To  confess  or  profess  our  belief  that  Christ  came  in  the  flesh, 
is  to  confess  that  he  voluntarily  assumed  the  flesh,  or  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  that  therefore  he  existed  before  he  took  upon 
him  this  nature.  The  declaration  is  exactly  equivalent  to  that 
of  St.  Paul,  "  Verily,  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  Angels, 
"  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham."  This  is  perfectly 
evident  from  the  absurdity  of  applying  this  phraseology  to  a 
man.  To  say  that  Adam,  Abraham,  or  Moses  came  in  the 
flesh,  would  be  to  utter  unintelligible  nonsense.  But  to  say 
this  of  Christ,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  and  thinking  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  he 
emptied  himself,  taking  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  being  bom  in  the  likeness  of  men. 

To  profess  our  belief  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  is  to 
confess  that  he  is  all  which  this  praseology  is  customarily  em- 
ployed in  the  Scriptures  to  denote.  That  he  is  the  brightness 
of  his  glory,  the  Xa^axr^^  omcfrdtftug,  the  exact  counterpart  of 
his  substance :  That  he  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power ;  that  by  himself  he  purged  our  sins ;  and  that  he  sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  Of  him  that 
makes  such  a  profession,  St.  John  says,  "  God  dwelleth  in 
*'  him,  and  he  in  God." 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  English  words,  profess  and 
confess,  are  translations  of  the  same  word,  Ofiokoysct). 

Second,  A  good  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  is  also 
a  profession  of  the  Christian  character. 

The  Christian  character  consists  of  those  affections  and  that 
conduct  which  constitute  what  is  called  vital  religion ;  in  other 
^tords,  obedience  of  the  heart,  and  conformity  of  the  life  to  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
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It  is  ]^amly  to  no  purpose,  which  will  finallj  be  useful  to 
oarsdLves,  that  we  believe,  in  the  most  undoubtii^  speculative 
Inamier,  the  doctrines  of  revelation ;  or  that  we  profess  this 
belief  before  mankind,  even  with  absolute  certainty,  if  we  stop 
here,  if  these  doctrines  have  no  practical  influence  on  our 
hearts  and  lives.  The  religion  of  the  heart  and  life  is  that, 
and  that  only,  which  answers  the  demands  of  the  Gospel. 
"  Then,''  says  Christ,  *'  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed,  if  ye  con- 
"  tinue  in  my  word,''  John  viii.  31.  And  again,  "  Herein  is 
**  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  ftuit ;  so  shall  ye 
'"  be  my  disciples,"  John  xv.  8.  And  again,  "  He  that  hath 
my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  thatloveth 
me  4  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father, 
'*  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him."  John 
xiv;  21,  And  again,  "  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatso- 
^  ever  I  command  you,"  John  xv.  14.  Passages  to  the  same 
purpose  are  found  every  where  throughout  the  Scriptures.  The 
whole  tenor  of  them  all  is  to  prove,  that  he  who  heareth  the 
sayings  of  Christ,  and  doeth  them,  builds  upon  a  rock,  and 
shall  never  be  moved ;  and  that  he  who  heareth  these  sayings, 
and  doeth  them  not,  builds  upon  the  sands,  and  shall  be  finally 
overthrown  with  immediate  destruction. 

In  a  good  profession  of  Christianity,  it  is  indispeni^ble  that 
the  character  which  we  profess  should  be  evangelical,  that  is, 
ihe  things  jNrofessed  should  all  be  such  as  are  unfolded  and 
required  in  the  Gospel,  as  the  true  and  proper  character  of 
Christians.  In  addition  to  the  system  of  truths,  which  we  de- 
clsore  ourselves  to  believe,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  pro&ss 
also  their  influence  on  our  hearts  and  lives.  No  other  charac- 
ter ifif  in  the  Gospel  unfolded  and  required  as  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian. "  If  any  be  a  hearer  of  the  word,"  says  St.  James^ 
^*  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  naturid 
^^  face  in  a  glass  ;  for  he  beholdeth  himself,  and  goeth  away, 
"  and  straightway  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
**  But  whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and  con- 
<^  tinoeth  therein,  he  being  not  a  forgetftil  hearer,  but  a  doer 
^  of  tbd  WfHrd,  this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed."  ^^  No 
^'  other  religion  but  this  is  vital."    This  is  the  love  of  God, 
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that  we  keep  Ids  commandments ;  and  there  is  no  love  of  God, 
where  his  commandments  are  not  kept. 

It  has  heretofore  been  supposed,  that  visible  Christianity 
was  all  which  it  was  necessary  to  profess  in  this  solemn  tran- 
saction. By  visible  Christianity  is  intended  an  external  con^ 
formity  to  the  precepts  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospdi,  the  mere 
outside,  the  mere  garb  of  real  Christianity.  This  opinion  was 
probably  derived  from  another,  viz.  that  the  sacraments  are 
ordinances  of  conversion,  and  not  merely  of  edification.  It 
seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  either  should  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  an  intelligent  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  since,  evidently, 
they  do  not  support  it  even  in  a  distant  manner.  As  this 
opinion  is  very  generally  excluded  from  the  present  system  of 
doctrines  held  in  this  country,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  discuss 
it  here.  I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  as  the  members 
o£  the  churches,  addressed  by  the  Apostles  in  their  sevend 
epistles,  are  uniformly  styled  saints,  caUed,  chosen,  faitlifi^l-j 
sanctified,  justified,  beloved  of  God,  brethren  of  Christ,  menv- 
bers  of  his  body,  and  by  many  other  equivalent  expressionsy 
there  can  be  no  rational  doubt,  that  the  members  of  all  other 
churches  ought  to  possess  the  character  denoted  by  this  phrar- 
seology,  and  that  the  religion  which  they  profess  ought  to  be 
the  vital  religion  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Christian  character,  or  the  vital  religion  of  the  Gospel^ 
is  in  substance  made  up  of  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness* 
These  must  be  all  evangelical.  The  repentance  must  be  a  real 
hatred  of  sin ;  a  real  loathing  of  our  own  sinful  character ;  an 
ingenuous  and  godly  sorrow  that  we  have  ofiended  G^,  violate 
ed  his  law,  and  abused  his  grace ;  a  sincere  intention  to  live  s^ 
life  of  new  obedience ;  a  real  conversion  of  soul  to  God ;  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  walk  blamelessly  in  all  his  ordinimces  and 
commandments,  accompanied  by  a  voluntary  confession  of  our 
guilt,  and  a  humble  supplication  for  forgiveness. 

The  faith  ^jrofessed  here  is  widely  different  from  that  specu- 
lative belief  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  on 
which  I  have  so  largely  insisted  under  the  first  head  of  tjiis 
discourse.  The  faith  of  which  I  now  speak  is  an  affectionate 
confidence  in  God,  and  peculiarly  in  Uie  Redeemer,  as  the.  only 
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Saviour,  the  only  propitiation  for  sin,  the  only  intercessor  fos 
sinners.  To  the  belief  of  the  understanding  it  adds  the  affect 
tifin  of  the  heart,  and  with  exact  precision  is  styled  trust  ox 
donfidence.  By  the  former  of  which  names  it  is  extensively 
designated  in  the  Scriptures.  This  is  what  is  appropriately 
called  evangelical  or  justifying  faith,  and  by  every  good  man 
is  exercised  towards  all  the  doctrines,  precepts,  promises,  and 
invitati<»i8  of  the  sacred  canon,  as  well  as  toward  the  offices  g( 
Christ,  and  the  character  of  God. 

Holiness  is  the  love  of  God,  and  of  mankind ;  disinterested, 
not  selfish  love ;  tl^e  obedience  of  the  two  great  commands  of 
the  mond  law,  together  with  that  self-denial  which  it  involves^ 
styled  by  St.  Paul  the  denial  of  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
and  a  life  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  these  principles,  styled 
by  the  same  Apostle,  living  soberly,  and  righteously,  and 
godly  in  dbe  world.  These  are  the  attributes,  and  these  th« 
aetitms  which  form  the  Christian  character,  the  attributes  of 
which  we  declare  ourselves  to  be  the  subjects,  the  actions 
wfaidi  we  declare  our  sincere  and  fixed  intention  to  perform 
when  we  make  the  good  profession. 

Third,  A  good  profession  involves  sincerity. 
By  this  it  is  intended,  that  when  we  profess  that  we  believe 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  sustain  the  character  of  Chris- 
tians, we  should  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  The  reasonable- 
ness of  this  position  will,  I  presume,  not  be  questioned.  No 
sober  man  will  doubt  that  God  ''  desireth  truth  in  the  inward 
parts,^  or  that  ^^  he  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  but  looketh  on 
tbe  heart.""  On  this  subject  I  have  conversed  with  a  multU 
tnde  of  persons  offering  themselves  as  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  Christian  Church ;  and,  so  far  as  I  remember,  not  one 
of  the  number  ever  doubted  at  all  the  absolute  obligation  of 
making  this  precession  with  entire  sincerity. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  some  ministers  and  churches  in- 
this  country,  to  admit  persons  to  a  profession  of  religion  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  baptism  for  their  children.  In  this 
casfe,  the  professor  entered  into  the  same  covenant  which  was 
enHeted  into  by  all  others,  engaging  to  walk  faithfully  in  all. 
the  wmniandnients  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord.  Among  these, 
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oidhiBiiceB,  one  of  h^  import  is  the  Lord's  Supper:  Ycft  k 
was  the  professed  intention  of  the  candidate,  at  this  very  tsme, 
not  to  attend  upon  that  ordinance.  In  addition  to  this  k  iras 
his  dedared  apprehension,  that,  at  the  very  time  of  making  his 
profigssion,  he  was  not  a  Christian,  and,  therefore,  was  not  at 
all  disposed  to  walk  in  any  of  the  commandments  or  ordinances 
of  Christ.  Glaring  as  this  contradiction  was,  both  ministers 
and  people  not  only  countenanced  it,  but  contended  for  it  widi 
eagerness.  Here,  it  is  evident,  the  professor  did  not  mean 
what  he  said.  His  sincerity  was  not  that  which  God  requiies ; 
the  service  began  and  ended  at  the  lips,  apd  had  no  place  in 
the  heart. 

It  is  not  enough  to  constitute  this  sincerity  in  question,  that^ 
in  this  transaction,  the  candidate  should  be  what,  in  the  tech- 
nical divinity  in  this  country,  has  been  styled  morally  sincere ; 
diat  is,  that  he  should  really  desire  to  become  a  Christian.  If, 
indeed,  he  desires  to  be  a  Christian  in  one  sense, — a  sense  not 
very  unftequently  intended, — ^he  is  already  a  Christian ;  that 
k,  if  Christianity  appears  to  his  eye  so  lovely  and  excellent* 
that  he  desires  it  for  its  own  sake.  If  he  desires  to  possess  the 
attributes  and  perform  the  actions  of  a  Christian  because  the 
character  seems  delighted  to  his  taste,  he  actually  possesses 
the  character  although  he  does  not  discern  the  fact.  But  this 
is  not  what  is  intended  in  the  case  before  us.  The  candidate  is 
here  supposed  to  desire  this  character  only  because  of  the  bless^ 
ings  annexed  to  it ;  in  other  words,  he  desires  to  escape  future 
punishpient,  and  to  obtain  immortal  life.  But  who  does  not 
desire  these  things  ?  Who  would  not  willingly  be  saved  from 
perdition,  and  admitted  to  the  blessings  of  heaven  ?  If  all 
were  to  be  admitted  to  a  profession  of  religion  who  could  make 
such  a  profesi^on  as  this,  the  Church  would  literally  include 
the  whole  race  of  Adam,  and  the  profession  would  be  summed 
up  in  this  short  sentence,  "  I  wish  to  be  saved.**'  Happily 
both  these  schemes  have  nearly  vanished  out  of  this  State,  and 
appear  to  be  retiring  fast  from  our  country. 

In  the  covenant  into  which  we  enter  when  we  make  a  pjo- 
fession  of  Christianity,  we  solemnly  avouch, — diat  is,  publicly 
dechure, — Jehovah  to  be  our  God,  our  Father,  our  Redl^mer^ 
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8ii4  QHtr  Saaetifier. .  To  make  this  declaration  true,  it  is  indis^ 
IW8BHI8U&  that  we  really  believe  ourselves  to  have  chosen  Grod 
as.  our  GU>d;  as  our  sovereign,  whom  we  sincerely  intend  to 
obey ;  as  the  object  of  our  supreme  love,  reverence,  and  con- 
fidttuse;  as  our  chief  good,  in  whom  and  from  whom  we  ex- 
pect to  find  our  present  and  eternal  happiness.  At  the  same 
time  we  declare  our  reliance  on  Christ  for  redemption,  and  on 
the  Spirit  of  Grace  for  sanctification.  We  also  declare,  that  it 
is  our  sincere  wish  and  design,  to  live  now,  through  the  grace 
of  Qodf  and  our  real  resolution  and  engagement,  to  live  here- 
after soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  so  long  as  we  are  in  the 
world.  I  say,  we  declare  these  things,  because,  so  far  as  I  am 
informed,  they  are  the  substance  of  that  profession  of  religion, 
whUih  is  generally  required,  and  generally  made  by  the  great 
body  o£  Christians  with  whom  we  are  in  communion  through- 
out our  land.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  do  not  believe  any 
such  wish,  any  such  design  to  exist  in  our  minds ;  if  we  do  not 
svippose  ourselves  to  have  formed  such  resolutions,  and  to  en- 
ter into  such  engagements,  we  cannot  honestly  make  these  de- 
clarations, and  have  not  that  truth  in  the  inward  parts  which 
God  certainly  requires.  If  we  have  not  chosen  God  as  our 
God)  as  our  Fa^er,  our  Redeemer,  and  our  Sanctifierj  we  can- 
not, with  truth,  avouch  him  to  be  our  God.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  declare  ourselves  to  be  his  children.  In  other  words, 
we  cannot  make  a  good  profession  of  the  religion  of  the 
Go^el. 

Let  any  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Church  carefully 
read  the  covenant  in  use  throughout  the  great  body  of  the 
cbuDohes  of  our  communion  in  this  country,  and  solemnly  con- 
sider its  import.  If  I  am  not  deceived  he  will  then  see,  that 
in  order  to  mean,  in  his  profession  of  religion,  what  the  words 
of  this  covenant  obviously  signify,  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
foe  hpa  to  possess  the  views  and  affections  of  a  Christian. 

II.  /  shall  now  inquire  what  is  that  state  of  mind  in  wMoh 
€kg9jf{fiRSsifm  may  be  made. 
/'OliitliiS'Subject  I  observe, 
-  SiiiMlJr  Jt  j»  evident,  that  if  we  knew  with  certainty  whether 
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we  were  ChriBtians  or  not,  we  could  not  conscientiously  or  law- 
fiilly  make  a  profession  of  religion  unless  we  were  Christians, 
in  the  evangelical  sense. 

In  this  case  it  would  be  perfectly  known  to  us,  whether 
we  could  make  the  declarations,  involved  in  a  good  profession, 
with  sincerity,  and  according  to  their  real  meaning  or  not. 
There  could,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  concerning  our  duty  and 
our  qualifications,  or  our  want  of  them,  for  performing  it. 
Every  man  would  then  know  that  he  could,  or  that  he  could 
not  make  a  good  profession ;  and  by  this  knowledge  his  duty 
would  be  exactly  pointed  out. 

•  But  as  such  knowledge  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the  can- 
didate, nor,  in  my  view,  attainable  by  him,  some  further  rule 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  direct  u^  in  this  important 
concern.     I  observe,  therefore, 

Second,  That  the  state  of  the  mind  in  which  a  profession  of 
religion  may  be  lawfully  and  scripturally  made,  is  a  preponde- 
rating persuasion  in  our  own  minds,  after  a  diligent  and  faith- 
fiil  examination  of  ourselves,  that  we  can  make  this  profession 
with  the  smcerity  which  has  been  already  described. 

God  has  required  all  men  to  make  a  profession  of  religion. 
The  command  is  absolute,  and  the  duty  of  making  it  indi^n- 
sable.  At  the  same  time  he  has  required,  that  this  profession 
should  be  made  with  Christian  sincerity.  In  neglecting  to 
make  this  profession,  in  this  manner,  we  are  continually  guilty 
of  disobedience  to  a  known  command.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  the  profession  itself,  and  the  manner  of  making  it,  are 
things  equally  obUgatory. 

As  has  been  observed,  certainty  or  knowledge  concerning 
oiur  ability  to  make  this  profession  with  the  sincerity  of  Christ- 
ians, is  not  attainable  by  us,  when  we  become  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  church.  But  in  every  case  of  duty,  where 
certainty  is  not  attainable,  we  are  bound  to  govern  ourselves 
by  the  commanding  probabiUty.  Cases  of  this  nature  ar^  J^i- 
numerable,  and  constitute  almost  all  those  in  which  we  are 
concerned.  There  would  never  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospi^,  if 
aU  candidates  for  the  ministry  were  to  defer  their  entmijice  iijito 
this  office  until  they  knew  with  certainty  that  they  w^pe  quali- 
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fied  for  the  duties  which  it  involved.  There  would  never  be  a 
communicant  in  the  Christian  church,  if  all  candidates  for  ad- 
mission were  to  wait  until  they  knew  with  certainty  their  fit- 
ness to  become  members.  Or  if  this  language  should  be 
thought  not  precisely  correct,  it  will  be  su£Scient  to  say  that 
very  few  persons  would  be  found  either  in  the  church  or  the 
ministry.  But  this  most  clearly  does  not  at  all  accord  with 
the  intentions  of  God  concerning  the  formation  and  continu- 
ance of  the  church  and  the  ministry,  as  expressed  in  the  Script 
tares,  nor  with  the  practice  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  with  re- 
spect to  this  subject.  A  single  instance  will  be  sufficient  to 
elucidate  this  practice.  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians, 
(2  Coiinthians  xii.  6.)  "  Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye  be 
in  the  faith.  Prove  your  own  selves.  Know  ye  not  your 
own  selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be 
reprobates  ?  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  among  you,  except  ye 
be  unapproved?^  These  Corinthians  were  admitted  into 
the  chiurch  by  the  apostle  himself,  and  had  all  apparently  given 
what  St.  Peter  calls  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  at  their 
baptism.  Yet  St.  Paul  teaches  us  irresistibly  that,  in  their 
own  view,  they  were  only  probably  Christians,  and  might,  bjr 
a  fintfaful  examination,  find  themselves  unapproved.  As  St. 
Paul,  under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  admitted  such  per- 
sons into  the  church,  it  is  unquestionably  right  that  every 
minister  should  do  the  same.  As  such  persons  then  made  a 
profession  of  religion  under  the  direction  of  inspired  men,  it  k 
certainly  right  that  the  fiame  persons  should  make  die  same 
profession  now. 

In  this  case,  then,  as  in  almost  all  others,  we  are  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  commanding  probability. 

This  I  have  styled  a  preponderating  persuasion,  that  we 
can  make  our  profession  with  Christian  sincerity.  But  a  mere 
preponderating  persuasion  is  not  enough  to  determine  this 
point,  of  course.  It  is  to  be  a  preponderating  persuasion  in 
our  minds,  obtained  by  a  diligent  and  faithftil  examination. 
It  wDl  then  be  properly  asked.  What  is  a  diligent  and  faith- 
ftil  examination  ?  ' 

To  tiiis  question  I  answer,  in  the  first  place.  That  it  con- 
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fists  in  diligently  searching 'tihe  Scriptutet  for  that  information 
concerning  this  subject  which  they  communicate. 
-  All  the  information  which  mankind  possess,  or  can  possess, 
of  experimental  religion,  is  derived  originally  and  solely  from 
the  Bible.  To  this  fountain  of  instruction,  therefore,  every 
man  must  resort,  who  would  learn  satisfactorily  how  to  answer 
the  great  question,  whether  he  is  a  subject  of  religion  or  not. 
What  the  Scriptures  do  not  contain,  what  conclusions  they 
do  not  warrant,  stand  in  this  case  for  nothing.  To  them,  there- 
fore, every  inquirer  must  betake  himself  often,  earnestly,  and 
faithAilly,  that  he  may  be  able  to  decide,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
decided,  this  momentous  question. 

-■  Secondly,  In  examining,  with  similar  diligence,  other  books 
professedly  written  on  experimental  religion. 

Wise  and  good  men  have,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  collected, 
with  great  industry,  care,  and  faithfulness,  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  especially  relate  to  this  subject,  arranged 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  their  connection  with  pe- 
culiar advantage — commented  on  them  with  skill  and  success 
— and  shown  their  reid  import  with  a  facility  unattainable  by 
most  other  men,  without  the  aid  of  their  labours.  To  read 
these  books,  is  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  an  advantage  which 
we  could  not  otherwise  possess,  and  with  a  degree  of  .intelli- 
gence which  we  could  not  otherwise  acquire.  Here  the  sub- 
ject is  presented  by  itself;  and  without  that  connection  with 
other  scriptural  doctrines,  which  we  so  generally  meet  on  the 
pages  of  the  Bible,  and  therefore  is  seen  more  clearly  and 
more  comprehensively  than  it  otherwise  could  be  by  such 
minds  as  ours. 

Thirdly,  It  consists  also  in  such  frequent  and  careful 
conversation  with  wise  and  good  men  as  our  circuitlstances 
may  permit. 

Christians,  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  extensive  experience 
in  practical  religion,  learn  from  that  experience  many  truths 
of  great  importance,  which  can  never  be  derived  from  mere 
speculation.  These,  for  want  of  experience,  must  chiefly  be 
unknown  to  the  candidate ;  and  even  these  which  he  knows 
will  often  appear  to  him  in  a  dim  and  doubtfrd  light,- because 
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they  are  novelties,  about  which  his  judgment  is  either  not 
fonned  or  not  settled.  Not  a  little  of  the  evidence  which  he 
will  find  of  his  own  Christianity,  and  not  a  little  of  the  com- 
fort which  will  flow  from  it,  must  be  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  his  views,  affections,  and  purposes,  and .  the  conduct  to 
which  they  prompt,  are  similar  to  those  of  other  Christians. 
From  this  analogy,  if  it  exist,  he  will  gain  instruction,  comfort, 
hope,  and  peace,  not  easily  attainable  from  any  other  source. 
At  the  same  time,  these  desirable  counsellors  will  discover  to 
hun  his  mistakes,  lessen  his  false  hopes  and  false  fears,  and 
enable,  him,  in  difficult  cases,  to  distinguish  between  natural 
and  evangeUcal  affections — between  enthusiasm  and  piety. 

Such  counsellors  are,  to  the  inquirer,  living,  practical  com- 
mentators on  the  Scriptures,  and  will  point  out  to  him  passages 
of  high  importance  to  his  case,  which  would  otherwise  escape 
his  attention,  and  the  meaning  of  such  as  otherwise  he  might 
have  continued  to  misconstrue  perhaps  through  life.  They 
win  also  learn  from  him  the  particulars  of  his  own  case — ^hear 
and  answer  the  very  questions  which  he  wishes  to  propose—^ 
consider  and  remove  his  peculiar  difficulties,  and  enable  him 
llie  better  to  judge  of  the  whole  subject,  not  in  the  abstract 
only,'  as  he  must  find  it  in  books,  but  as  it  is  immediately  ap- 
plicable to  himself.  This  is  a  most  interesting  benefit  which 
he  cannot  obtain  from  any  other  source. 

Among  these  counsellors,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  from 
their  extensive  intercourse  with  persons  in  these  circumstances^ 
and  the  superior  knowledge  which  in  this  manner  they  scarce^ 
ly  fail  to  gain  of  experimental  religion,  hold  undoubtedly  the 
first  place. 

Fourthly,  It  consists  also  in  what  is  appropriately  called 
self-examination. 

After  all  that  can  be  done  by  others — after  all  that  can  be 
gained  from  books,  even  from  the  Scriptures  themselves — the 
application  of  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  acquired  by  the  can* 
cBdate  must  be  made  to  his  own  case  by  himself.  This  is  the 
task  :  here  lies  the  difficulty.  Books  and  other  men  may  fur- 
nish him  a  complete  summary  of  the  evidences  of  personal 
piety,  and  he  may  possess  it  without  any  material  error ;  but 
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they  cannot  make  the  application  to  his  own  case  with  such 
precision  as  it  demands.  Books  furnish  it  only  in  the  ah- 
stract.  Men,  aided  by  his  inquiries  and  representations,  may 
assist  him  while  employed  in  making  the  application  to  him- 
self. But,  .after  all  which  they  may  have  done,  or  can  do, 
the  principal  labour  will  still  remain,  and  this  he  must  do. 

That  he  may  do  it  successftilly,  it  will  be  indispensable  that 
he  become  acquainted  with  his  own  character.  He  must 
watch  his  views,  affections,  purposes,  and  life ;  must  mark  the 
motive  which  he  feels,  and  by  which  he  is  governed ;  the  ob- 
jects on  which  he  loves  to  dwell, -and  which  he  chooses  to  pur- 
sue ;  the  persons  with  whom  he  delights  to  converse,  and 
whose  character&f  he  regards  with  complacency;  the  resolu- 
tions of  reformation  which  he  forms,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  executed ;  and  the  progress  which,  upon  the  whole, 
he  appears  to  make.  He  must  examine  diligently,  and,  so  &t 
as.  may  be,  widieut  partiality,  the  manner  in  which  he  regards 
God,  the  Fadier,  the  Redeemer,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Sabbath,  and  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  the  fa- 
mily, and  the  closet  He  must  inquire  faithfully  concerning 
his  obedience  to  ali  tHe  precepts  of  the  Scriptures,  particularly 
to  those  which  require  of  him  the  duties  of  piety  and  self-de- 
nial— the  estimation  in  which  he  holds  Christians — the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  holds  himself — ^bis  attachment  to  the 
world,  to  sense  and  sm — ^his  disposition  to  resist  or  yield  to 
temptation,  his  spirituality,  his  views  of  heaven,  his  disposition 
to  lay  up  his  treasure  in  that  glorious  world,  and  to  converse 
with  the  persons  and  objects  found  in  its  delightM  regions — 
his  love  of  justice,  truth,  and  kindness — ^his  performance  of  the 
duties  which  they  require,  and  his  desire  to  become  a  blessing 
to  those  around  him — ^his  zeal  to  promote  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  salvation  of  men — ^his  humility — his  reliance 
on  the  righteousness  of  Christ  for  justification — and  his  de- 
pendence on  the  free  grace  of  God  for  pardon,  acceptance,  and 
eternal  life.  These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  subjects  on 
which  he  is  to  dwell,  and  out  of  which  he  will  find,  if  he  should 
ultimately  find  it,  a  solid  and  evangelical  hope  that  he  is  a 
Christian. 
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Fifthly,  To  all  these  must  be  added  constant  and  fervent 
prayer  to  God,  to  guide  him  aright. 

Prayer  is  the  best  single  mode  of  self-examination.  At  the 
same  time,  nothing  else  will  secure  to  us  the  guidance  of  our 
Maker.  He  who  would  prosper  in  the  great  duty  which  has 
been  discussed,  must  ask  faithfully  and  fervently  for  the  im- 
mediate blessing  of  God  upon  all  his  endeavours ;  for  without 
this  blessing,  they  will  be  in  vain.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
ask  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice.  We  must  ask  continually.  We 
must  importune.  We  must  wrestle.  We  must  pray  always, 
and  never  faint. 

Such  are  the  views  which  I  have  formed  concerning  this 
most  interesting  subject.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
covenant,  into  which  we  enter  when  we  make  a  profession  of 
religion,  is  in  the  Scriptures  frequently  styled  an  oath ;  that  it 
has  all  the  obligation  of  an  oath ;  that  the  subject  is  the  most 
important,  and  the  transaction  the  most  solemn  of  all  those 
wiA  which  we  are  concerned  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  I  am 
persuaded  that  my  audience  will  confess  the  high  import  of 
the  duty  itself,  and  realize  the  indispensable  necessity  of  per- 
fiMFiiiing  it  whenever  it  is  professedly  performed,  in  a  faithful 
and  evangelical  manner. 


« 


^  SERMON  XIII. 


THE  DANGER  OF  OPPOSING  RELIGION. 


ACTS  V.  38,  39. 

"  And  now  I  say  tunto  you,  re/rain  Jrom  these  men^  and  let  theni 
alone;  for  if  this  counsel^  or  this  iwrk,  be  of  men  it  will  come 
to  ruyught.  But  if  it  be  of  God  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest 
haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God.'^ 


The  story,  of  which  these  words  are  a  part,  is  summarily  the 
following : — 

After  the  remarkable  deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and 
apparently  through  the  solemnity  and  alarm  difiused  by  these 
awful  events  throughout  the  multitudes  who  were  informed  of 
it,  many  converts  were  added  to  the  Lord  by  the  miracles  and 
preaching  of  the  apostles.  Nor  was  the  impression  confined 
•to  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  A  great  number  of  persons  from 
the  neighbouring  cities  brought  their  diseased  friends  and 
neighbours  to  the  apostles.  All  these,  together  with  such  as  were 
afflicted  in  the  same  manner  in  Jerusalem  itself,  were  healed. 
The  agitation  became  general,  and  soon  reached  the  Sanhe- 
drim. The  high  priest,  accordingly,  summoning  this  body  to- 
gether, composed  chiefly  of  the  licentious,  opulent,  and  volup- 
tuous sect  of  the  Sadducees,  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  apos- 
tles, and  put  them  into  the  common  prison,  where  the  vilest 
malefactors  were  confined.  The  angel  of  the  Lord,  however, 
opened  the  prison  doors  by  night,  and,  bringing  them  out,  di- 
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rected  th^n  to  go  into  the  temple,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  people  of  Jerusalem.  They  went  and  preached  accor- 
dmgly. 

The  next  morning  the  high  priest  called  together  the  great 
i  council  of  the  Jews,  and  sent  the  proper  officers  to  bring  the 
apostles  before  them.  The  officers  went  to  the  prison,  but, 
not  finding  the  apostles,  returned  to  the  high  priest,  and  told 
him,  that  they  had  found  the  prison  shut  with  all  safety,  and 
the  keepers  standing  without  before  the  door ;  but  that,  when 
they  had  opened  the  door,  they  found  no  man  within.  This 
story  alarmed  the  council,  and  agitated  their  minds  with  a  va- 
riety of  doubts  and  fears  concerning  the  event. 

While*  they  were  in  this  situation,  a  person  came  and  told 
them,  that  the  apostles  were  in  the  temple  preaching  to  the 
people.  Immediately  they  sent  the  officers  again,  and  brought 
them,  but  without  any  violence,  for  fear  of  those  who  had  as- 
semMed  to  hear  them. 

When  the  Apostles  came  before  the  council,  the  high  priest 
imperiously  asked  them,  ^^  Did  we  not  straitly  command  you 
'^  that  ye  should  not  teach  in  this  name  ?  and  behold,  ye  have 
'^  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  and  intend  to  bring  this 
'^  man'^8  blood  upon  us.^  To  this  charge  Peter  and  his  com- 
panions firmly  replied,  '^  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
'^jQAn.  The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  raised  up  Jesus,  whom 
<<  ye  dew  and  hanged  on  a  tree.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with 
^^  biB  right  hand  to  be  a  prince,  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  re- 
^^  pentance  to  Israel  and  remission  of  sins.  And  we  are  his 
^'  witnesses  of  these  things,  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost, 
^^whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey  him."' 

By  this  information,  St.  Luke  informs  us,  they  were  cut  to 
the  heart,  and  took  counsel  to  slay  their  prisoners.  But  Ga* 
maiiel,  a  Pharisee,  a  doctor  of  the  law,  the  instructor  of  St. 
Paul,  and  hacl  in  reputation  among  all  the  people,  having 
commanded  the  Apostles  to  be  sent  out  of  the  council-cham- 
ber for  a  diort  time,  addressed  to  his  companions  a  series  of 
obsec¥ation8  which  persuaded  them  to  dismiss  their  prisoners. 
They  aoeordin^y  recalled  them ;  and  having  ordered  them  to 
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be  beaten  in  their  presence,  and  charged  them  to  preach  no 
more  in  the  name  of  Christ,  they  let  thelb  go. 

The  text  is  the  conclusion  of  Gamaliers  address  to  the  San^ 
hedrim,  and  is  plainly  the  substance  of  the  whole ;  the  obser- 
yations  preceding  it  being  little  more  than  an  introduction  and 
an  illustration  of  the  sentence  which  it  contains,  and  of  the  ar- 
guments by  which  that  sentence  is  here  enforced. 

The  Aposfles  were  vigorously  employed  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,  and  in  converting  mankind  to  the  religion  of  the  cross. 
To  this  work  the  Sanhedrim,  with  an  obstinate  spirit  of  unbe- 
lief, and  with  the  malevolence  always  generated  in  the  hearts 
of  unbelievers  when  seriously  engaged  in  resisting  Christianity, 
strenuously  opposed  themselves.  They  hated  the  Redeemer; 
they  hated  the  Gospel  which  he  taught ;  they  hated  the  reli-^ 
gion  which  the  Gospel  unfolded,  and  which  it  is  the  great  means 
0f  spreading  among  mankind.  So  violent  was  their  hatred,  that 
they  ordered  the  Apostles,  for  preaching  this  religion,  to  be 
beaten  with  rods  before  them  in  the  senate  chamber,  forgetting 
their  character,  and  shamelessly  violating  decency,  as  well  as 
justice.  Nor  was  this  all.  I^i^om  the  story  of  St.  Luke  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  imbruing  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  these  excellent  men,  as,  a  little  time  before,  they 
had  actually  imbrued  them  in  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  At 
the  same  time  the  Apostles  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  their 
resentment,  nor  interfered  in  any  of  their  concerns ;  nor  could 
the  high  priest  and  his  companions  charge  them  with  a  single 
violation  of  any  law,  either  Jewish  or  Roman. 

The  unreasonableness  of  this  conduct  is  palpable;  an4it  has 
accordingly  been  reprobated  by  men  of  sobriety  in  every  chris- 
tian age  and  country,  as  being  flagrantly  opposed  to  every 
principle,  both  of  righteousness  and  humanity.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  suppose  that  it  is  at  all  uncommon.  Christ  fore- 
told, antecedently  to  his  crucifixion,  thai  such  sufRsrings  from 
their  fellow  men  were  to  constitute  an  important  part  of  their 
ftU^ftments  in  the  present  world.  ^^  In  the  world,^^  said  he, 
"  ye  shall  have  tribulation."  And  again,  "  If  the  world  hate 
^^  you,  ye  know  tjiat  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you.     If  ye 
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were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  his  own,  but  because 

ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the 
"  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you.  Remember  the  word 
^*  that  I  said  unto  you,  the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord. 

If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute  you ;  if 

they  have  kept  my  saying,  they  will  keep  yours  also.^  What 
the  Saviour  thus  taught  to  the  Apostles,  as  their  own  destina* 
tkm,  they  taught  their  converts  universally  as  theirs.  <<  All 
^^  that  will  live  godly ,^  says  St.  Paul,  ^^  shall  suffisr  persecu- 
"  timr 

In  accordance  with  these  declarations,  both  Christians  and 
Christianity  have  been  resisted  by  wicked  men  from  the  be- 
gmning,  and  the  resistance  has  been  dictated  by  the  same  hos- 
tility with  that  which  was  exhibited  by  the  Sanhedrim  at  the 
time  when  the  text  was  uttered.  Often  has  this  spirit  broken 
ant  into  the  most  violent  outrage.  In  the  ten  persecutions  of 
the  church,  carried  on  by  the  heathen  emperors  of  Rome,  and 
in  these  which  were  subsequently  inflicted  upon  the  Waldenses^ 
the  Hussites,  and  the  Protestants  by  the  Papal  empire,  pride, 
mafice,  and  cruelty  satiated  theii;  violence  in  all  the  modes  of 
creating  anguish  and  agony,  which  ingenuity  could  devise,  or 
the  arm  of  power  execute ;  and  the  blood  of  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferers cried  to  heaven  for  vengeance  in  accents  which  were 
heard  and  answered.  The  heathen  Roman  empire  was  deluged 
with  slaughter  and  misery,  and  the  Papal  dominion  has  been 
overturned  by  judgments  still  more  terrible,  slaughter  more 
extensive,  and  sufferings  more  multiplied  and  more  intense. 

Under  the  influence  of  Protestantism,  toleration  has  been 
better  understood  and  firmly  established.  The  rack,  the  wheel, 
and  the  gibbet,  have  ceased  to  be  instruments  of  conversion, 
and  the  spirits  of  good  men  no  longer  rise  to  heaven  from  the 
stake  and  the  cross.  Piety  is  neither  immured  in  a  dungeon 
nor  driven  into  exile.  The  Christian  may  offer  up  the  incense 
of  his  family,  and  the  minister  that  of  his  congregation  without 
trembling  at  the  approach  of  a  sheriff,  or  anticipating  the  hor- 
rors of  a  prison. 

The  hand  has  now  deUvered  over  this  office  to  the  tongue, 
and  slander,  ridicule^  and  derision  have  in  the  work  of  perse- 
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cation  succeeded  the  scourge  and  the  faggot.  The  person  of 
the  Christian  is  jOrdinarily  safe,  his  property  is  safe,  and  the 
warfare  is  chiefly  carried  on  against  his  good  name  and  the 
feelings  of  his  heart.  The  gain  I  acknowledge  is  real  and  im- 
portant. But  let  not  those  by  whom  the  war  is  carried  on 
imagine  that,  because  they  have  been  obliged  to  change  their 
weapons,  and  with  them  their  modes  of  attack,  they  have  there- 
fore changed  then-  spirit.  The  spirit  is  stiU  the  same,  not 
usually  wrought  up,  I  acknowledge,  to  the  same  violence  and 
firenzy,  but  possessing  the  same  malignant  character,  hostile  to 
truth,  to  religion,  to  Christ,  and  to  God. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  whenever  religion  revives  in  any 
given  place,  and  a  considerable  number  of  persons  appear  to 
be  seeking  the  way  to  heaven,  this  enmity  to  it  regvdarly  re- 
vives also.  The  reason  evidently  is,  that  religion  is  at  such 
seasons  presented  in  a  clearer  and  more  striking  manner  to  the 
view  of  its  enemies.  They  see  more  distinctly  what  is  its  na- 
ture, and  their  opposition  is  awakened,  just  as  the  hostility  of 
the  human  mind  is  always  awakened  by  the  sight  of  a  foe.  A 
sober  man  woiild  naturally  say  to  persons  of  this  cast,  "  Why 

do  you  indulge  this  unkind,  this  malignant  disposition  against 

these  individuals  ?  They  certainly  do  you  no  harm ;  they 
*^  are  merely  seeking  their  own  salvation.     Why  should  they 

not  seek'  it  ?  If  you  will  not  go  with  them  to  heaven,  you 

ought  reasonably  to  permit  them  to  go.  Their  perdition  can 
"  be  of  no  use  to  you;  for  yours  certainly  will  not  be  lighten- 
"  ed  by  their  participation."" 

To  dissuade  the  members  of  the  present  assembly  from  the 
indulgence  of  this  spirit  is  the  design  with  which  I  have  chosen 
the  text  as  the  theme  of  the  present  discourse.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion especially  to  apply  it  to  the  particular  case  which  I  have 
last  mentioned,  and  to  engage  those  who  hear  me  to  shun  all 
opposition  to  the  revival  and  prevalence  of  religion. 

For  this  purpose  I  observe,  in  the 

First  place.   That  this  spirit  is  exactly  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Sanhedrim. 

This  truth  hardly  needs  to  be  illustrated.    Hatred,  exercised 
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by  persons  of  the  same  character,  is  the  same  emotion,  too 
obyioufily  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  Could  we  be  at  a  loss ;  the 
effects  produced  in  both  cases  are,  to  a  great  extent,  exactly 
the  same.  The  obloquy,  contempt,  and  ridicule  thrown  upon 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  were  in  no  respect  different  from  the 
same  things  as  they  are  now  dealt  out  to  Christians.  The 
Jews,  to  whom  Paul  addressed  himself  at  Rome,  said  concern- 
ing the  Christians  of  that  time,  ^^  We  know  that  this  sect  is 
"  every  where  spoken  against.^^  Then,  indeed,  the  enemies  of 
rdigion  were  able  to  add  violence  to  obloquy,  and  to  torture 
the  persons,  and  destroy  the  lives  of  those  whom  they  hated, 
as  well  as  to  wound  their  good  name.  Were  the  same  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  modem  enemies  of  Christianity,  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  employ  it  in  a  similar 
maimer. 

But  there  is  probably  not  an  individual  of  this  character 
who,  whenever  he  reads  the  story  of  the  Jewish  high  priests 
and  their  coadjutors,  does  not  severely  condemn  them  in  his 
thoughts  for  their  hostility  and  injustice  to  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  ^^  But  thou  art  inexcusable,  O  man  !  whosoever  thou 
art  that  judgest ;  for  wherein  thou  judgest  another,  thou  con- 
demnest  thyself;  for  thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same  things  ;^^ 
the' same  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree.  -  He  who^  &om  read- 
ily the  history  of  crimes,  particularly  of  injustice  and  cruelty, 
does  not  learn  to  avoid  them,  but  terminates  his  views. merely 
in  censuring  others,  while  he  practises  the  same  iniquity,  cer- 
tainly reads  in  vain.  Every  such  man,  when  he  is  opposing 
and  maligning  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  or  those  who  profess 
it,  or  attempting  to  discourage  others  from  professing  it,  ought 
to  say  within  himself,  I  am  one  of  the  progeny  of  Caiaphas 
and  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.  I  have  the  same  spirit,  and  am 
engi^ed  in  the  same  work.  All  the  censures  which  I  bestow 
upon  them  ought,  of  course,  to  rebound  upon  myself. 

II.  •  Both  the  condtict  and  charcuct&r  of  Gamaliel^  as  exhibited 
in  the  text,  pimnly  merit  the  highest  commendation. 

Probably  no  person  ever  read  the  story  without  yielding  the 
most- entire  approbation  to  this  distinguished  man.     The  tran- 
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saction  was  that  of  a  mcmient,  and  the  q>eech  which  he  made 
is  contained  in  four  sentences.  But  he  has  gamed  more  cre- 
dit with  succeeding  ages  than  his  compeers  would  have  ac- 
quired by  acting,  as  they  really  acted,  during  the  years  of 
Methuselah.  This  every  one  who  reads  the  story  knows.  If, 
then,  he  does  not  cherish  the  same  disposition,  and  act  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  manner,  he  reftises  to  do  what  his  own 
conscience  testifies  to  be  right,  what  he  knows  to  be  worthy 
and  honourable.  Thus  he  follows  an  example  which  he  con- 
demns with  unqualified  reprobation,  and  refuses  to  copy  what, 
in  the  same  unqualified  manner,  he  approves.  How  could  he 
more  severely  condemn  himself? 

III.  This  AosHlUyf  and  all  its  biaUgnant  effottSj  are  umi^ 
cessary  and  tisekss. 

^^  If  this  counsel  or  this  work,^  said  Oamaliel,  ^^  be  of  men, 
**  it  will  come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  over- 
«  throw  it.'' 

It  is  unnecessary  and  useless,  in  the  first  place,  because 
Christianity  and  Christians  will  do  no  harm  to  men  of  this  de- 
scription. 

That  Christians  will  not  be  active  in  doing  injuries  to  such 
men,  they  themselves  perfectly  know.  Such  conduct  would 
be  directly  contradictory  to  all  their  professions,  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  example  of  their  Master  and  his 
disciples,  and  to  the  behaviour  of  Christians  at  the  present 
time.  All  this  these  men  perfectly  understand,  and  feel  that 
they  are  absolutely  safe  firom  every  injury  on  the  part  of  Chris- 
tians. 

Nor  are  they  exposed  to  any  injury  from  Christianity.  All 
the  purposes  of  Christianity  towards  those  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians, are  fairly  summed  up  in  the  address  of  Moses  to  his 
father-in-law,  "  We  are  journeying  unto  the  place  of  which 
"  the  Lord  said,  I  will  give  it  you."  "  Come  thou  with  us, 
**  and  we  will  do  thee  good ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good 
^^  concerning  Israel.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  go  with  us,  yea, 
^^  it  shall  be  that  what  goodness  the  Lord  shall  do  unto  us, 
"  the  same  will  we  do  unto  thee.''     That  such  is  the  true  spi- 
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lit  of  Chriitiaiuty  can  he  denied  by  no  person  who  reads  the 
Goepd ;  and  that  such  is  the  spirit  of  those  who  profess  them- 
selves Christians,  in  the  churches  of  this  country,  can  no  more 
be  denied  by  any  person  who  exammes  their  lives  with  a  mo- 
derate share  of  attention  and  candour.  Here,  certainly,  there 
IS  no  foundation  laid  for  hostility  or  hatred.  Christians  cer- 
tainly believe  that  Christianity  is  the  first  of  all  blessings,  and 
the  best  of  all  characters.  To  wish  and  to  labour  that  their 
fellow-men  may  possess  this  character,  and  obtain  these  bless- 
ings, is  certainly  benevolent  and  amiable,  and  claims  the  ut- 
most good-will  from  all  men.  Even  if  they  are  deceived  in 
this  belief,  they  are  still  not  the  less  amiable.  The  design  is 
equally  kind,  and  the  disposition  equally  commendable.  They 
may  be  pitied  for  their  error ;  but  they  cannot,  without  the 
grossest  injustice,  be  regarded  with  hatred. 

Still  less  is  there  any  room  for  animosity  in  the  case,  espe- 
cially under  consideration ;  that,  in  which  persons  are  merely 
seeldng  their  own  salvation.  That  I  should  become  a  Chris- 
tian, or  seek  to  become  a  Christian,  cannot  possibly  do  any 
harm  to  my  neighbour's  property,  his  reputation,  his  liberty, 
his  life,  his  comfort,  his  family,  or  his  future  well-being.  AU 
these  are  absolutely  unmolested  by  me,  and  are  left  just  as 
they  were  before.  My  neighbour  has,  therefore,  no  cause  to 
complain  of  me,  or  to  regard  me  with  ill  will.  His  hatred,  if 
he  exercises  it,  is  groundless,  unprovoked,  and  incapable  of 
justification. 

Second,  If  Christianity  is  a  delusion,  a  mere  mistake,  or  a 
mere  contrivance,  this  opposition  is  unnecessary  and  useless, 
because  the  delusion  will  come  to  nothing  of  itself.  ^<  If  this 
^^  counsel,  or  this  work,^  said  Gajnaliel,  ^^  be  of  men,  it  will 
'^  come  to  nought.**' 

In  this  case,  nothing  more  can  be  necessary  than  a  candid, 
fair  exposure  of  the  delusion  or  the  trick.  Christians  in  this  coun- 
try are  certainly  as  able  to  imderstand  the  force  of  arguments  as 
any  other  body  of  men,  and  in  all  other  cases  are  as  ready  to 
yield  to  them.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  believe,  that 
they  wpyld  not  with  equal  readiness  yield  to  them  in  this.   To 
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fair  ailments  there  never,  can  be  a  reasonable  objection,  let 
the  doctrine  argued  against  be  what  it  may.  Nor  if  Chris- 
tianity be  a  delusion,  can  there  be  a  single  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  is  at  all  more  incapable  of  being  exposed  and  disproved 
than  other  delusions.  A  way  is,  therefore,  perfectly  open  in 
this  manner,  in  which  religion  may  be  efiectually  resisted,  if 
resistance  to  it  can  be  effectual.  To  this  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection. 

But  all  other  modes  of  opposition  to  Christianity  will  be  in 
vain.  Hostility  in  all  the  forms  of  persecution,  slander,  and 
ridicule  has  been  tried  long,  laboriously,  and  often  enough  to 
convince  the  most  incredulous  mind,  that  it  can  never  accom- 
plish this  work.  Occasionally  it  has  checked  the  progress  of 
religion ;  at  times  it  has  driven  it  out  of  one  city  and  coontiy 
to  another ;  and  at  times  it  has  forced  Christians  to  conceal 
themselves  from  the  agents  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  Usually, 
it  has  produced  the  contrary  effects.  The  blood  of  martyrs 
has  been  proverbially  styled  the  seed  of  the  church ;  arid  a 
great  part  of  the  rulers  of  Christendom  have  become  so  entirely 
satisfied  of  this  truth,  that  they  have  ceased  from  persecuting 
their  subjects  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions  or  cha- 
racter. 

Slander,  also,  and  ridicule  have  been  completely  tried  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  have  failed  equally  with  the  cross  and 
the  faggot.  Infidels  have  exhausted  their  contempt,  their 
obloquy,  and  their  wit  upon  Christianity  and  Christians,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  The  effort  has  been  tried  in  many  coun- 
tries for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  in  every  form  which 
their  ingenuity  could  devise.  Why  should  it  be  tried  again  ? 
The  experiment  has  certainly  been  made  sufficiently  to  satisfy 
malignity  itself,  that  the  end  can  never  be  accomplished  in  this 
manner.  Hatred  may  indeed  be  indulged  again,  but  the  hope 
of  success  can  never  be  rationally  entertained. 

Third,  If  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  is  true,  all  opposition 
to  it  will  certainly  fail ;  "  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  over- 
"  throw  it.''  Such  was  the  sentence  of  Gamaliel, — a  sentence 
so  obvious,  that  a  sober  man  must  be  astonished  to  find  that  it 
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WM  erer  doubted ;  and  so  solemn,  that  such,  a  man  must  be 
scarcely  less  astonished  that  it  does  not  control  all  human 
meaaurae  relating  to  this  subject. 

Mankind  never  attempt  to  resist  the  circuit  of  the  seasons ; 
to  finrce  water  up  hill ;  to  control  the  clouds,  the  winds,  or 
the  waves.  They  never  attempt  to  plough  the  rocks,  to  level 
the  mountains,  or  to  dry  up  the  rivers.  Why  do  they  not 
attempt  these  things  ?  It  will  be  answered,  ^^  Because  they 
are  plain  impossibilities.^  If  Christianity  be  the  work  of  God, 
it  will  be  equally  impossible  to  prevent  it  from  taking  its  own 
CDUTse,  and  from  spreading  as  fast  and  as  far  as  he  pleases. 
Men  can  no  more  resist  the  hand  of  God  in  one  case  than  in 
any  other ;  in  the  moral,  than  in  the  physical  world ;  in  op- 
posing the  operations  of  his  Spirit,  than  in  controlling  the 
winds  and  the  waves.  With  respect  to  all  these  things,  and 
to  aU  alike,  the  language  of  this  Great  Being  is,  ^^  I  work,  and 
^*  who  shall  let  it  ?  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  ynO.  do  all 
^^  my  pleasure.^  How  delirious  then  must  be  every  expecta- 
tion of  success  in  undertaking  to  resist  Christianity,  if  the  Gos- 
pel be  true. 

From  these  observations  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that 
all  efforts  of  this  nature  must  be  foolish  in  the  extreme,  be- 
cause they  are  so  easily  and  so  certainly  seen  to  be  fruitless. 
But  this  is  not  all.     For,  in  the 

Fourth  place.  This  opposition  to  Christianity  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  dangerous,  ^^  lest  haply  ye  be  found  fighting  against 
God.^  Such  was  the  solemn  warning  of  the  distinguished 
mauy  who  spoke  in  the  text  to  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim, — a  warn- 
ing  published  in  the  Scriptures,  that  it  might  be  addressed  to 
dl  other  persons  of  the  same  dispositions  to  whom  the  Bible 
should  come,  and  that  it  might  by  them  be  beneficially  applied 
to  themselves. 

The  dangerous  nature  of  this  conduct  may  in  some  measure 
be  learned  from  the  following  considerations : — 

In  the  first  place, 

'Every  person  who  opposes  the  commencement  or  the  pro- 
gf&»  of  religion  in  others,  hardens  his  own  heart. 

All  the  hatred  and  contempt  which  he  indulges  in  this  case, 

vot.  I.  Q 
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wi^^Vi^iultiiiiately  upon  the  religkm  of  tbe- Gospel  i  Hftauiy 
flatter  hiniBelf  with  many  ingeitfoufi  oontilvanciesi  ibat  Ipahoa- 
tility  is  directed  only  against  enthusiafim,  extraTaga«kQ9f  and 
superstition^  and  thus  may  endeavour  to  find  ju^tifieation  for 
his  conduct.  But  he  will  learn  in  the  end,  and,  if  he  would 
honestly  examine  his  heart  one  hour,  he  would  -now  le«ni,  that 
his  hatred  and  his  contempt  are  both  pointed  againat  Chris- 
tianity itself,  and  not  against  its  counterfeits.  It  is;  hardly 
necessary  to  observe,  that  contempt  and  hatred  often  indulged, 
become,  like  all  other  passions,  habitual,  and  of  course  power- 
fill  and  obstinate.  The  enemies  of  Christianity,  in  all  preced- 
ing ages,  have  become  regularly  more  and  more  hostile  by  all 
the  successive  exercises  of  their  enmity.  We  read  their  his- 
tory, and  are  amazed  to  see  their  hatred  of  men  who  had  done 
them  no  wrong,  their  unreasonableness,  their  cruelty,  their 
renunciation  of  all  human  feelings,  their  adamantine  hardness 
of  heart,  and  the  infernal  pleasure  with  which  they  satiated 
themsdves  on  the  deplorable  sufferings  of  unoffending  Chris- 
tians. Let  us  not  be  deceived.  These  men  originally  had 
hearts  as  susceptible  as  ours.  Their  obduracy  was  the  result 
of  their  conduct.  They  themselves  rendered  their  hatred  of 
religion  thus  intense ;  they  shut  their  own  bowels  against  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness. 

No  emotion  so  soon,  so  easily,  or  so  insensibly  produces 
hardness  of  heart  as  contempt.  He  who  hates  religion,  may 
cease  to  hate  it ;  but  who  will  ever  become,  who  will  ever 
think  of  becoming,  what  he  despises  ?  Contempt,  whatever 
may  be  the  person  or  thing  towards  which  it  is  directed^  al- 
ways flatters  us  with  a  strong  sense  of  our  own  superiori^  in 
wisdom  and  goodness.  To  persuade  U3  from  indulging  an 
emotion  so  gratifying  to  our  pride,  is  a  Herculean,  and  ordi- 
narily a  hopeless  task.  Accoi'dingly,  the  wisdom  of  God  ex- 
claims at  the  sight  of  these  men,  ^'  How  long  will  scomers 
^^  delight  in  scorning,  and  fools  hate  knowledge  ?^ 

In  this  manner  the  opposers  of  religion  remove  themselves 
fat  from  it.  ''  Hearken  unto  me,""  says  God,  ^'  ye  stout  beart- 
^^  ed,  who  are  far  from  righteousness.'^  They  hate,  it,  they 
despise  it  more  and  more,  and  thus  make  their  situation  eon- 


tinodlj  more  i^  lOiore  dangerous,  ^ntil  it  lue^xime^  de^ip^t^, 
Rovr  meUmcboly  w  employment  ia  thia  for  a  beipg  who  ia 
frftrancmg  daiJy  ♦pwaids  the  fimrf  judgment  1 

Seooiid,  £v^  pe?9on  of  thia  ch^iri^ct^  cUUy  prpvokea  ihe 
angef  of  Ood  agaip^t  himself. 

*  If  ihe  Gospel  i^  true,  the  e^t^htishi^e^t  of  th^^ligion  which 
it  utifolds  is  the  chief  en^  of  f^  fh.e  wor]^  (if  &od  in  tl^s  low? 
er  world.  Christ  himself  says,  that  he  ^  came  to  seek  and  to 
^  aaTe  that  which  was  lost."^  ^^  There  is  joy  m  heaven,^  saya  the 
same  i^oiious  person^  ^^  over  o^e  sinner  that  repeuteth,  more 
^  ibaH  QTer  ninety  a^d  nin^  who  need  no  r^peAtftnce*'"  Ohpst 
died,  ^t  siimers  might  become  i^Ugious.  The  Spirit  of  gn^ 
came  iato  the  wcnrld  to  sanctify  sinners,  that  they  might  heh 
Mm  roligious.     Wbeu  sinners  becopie  religious,  all  heiiTen 
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Gm  it  then  be  beUeved,  that  God  can  regard  perspnsf  who 
wantonly  oppose  religion  in  others,  and  endeavour,  withhatred^ 
and  contempt,  with  slander  and  ridicule,  to  prevent  them  firom 
becfwing  religious,  in  any  other  manner  than  with  indigna^ 
ticfi  and  abhorrence.  The  Jews,  notwithstanding  their  enoiv 
laous  guilt  in  crucifying  their  Saviour,  would  plainly  have 
eK^ipod  the  destruction  which  overwhelmed  their  nation,  if 
they  had  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  This  we  knQW| 
faeeutseauoh  of  them  who  did  embrace  it  actually  escaped. 
Their  tejeetion  of  Christianity,  therefore,  and  the  hostility  with 
whidi  they  opposed  its  progress,  became  the  immediate  caus^ 
of  thoao  wonderful  miseries  which  befel  their  nation;  of  that 
ferem^ldons  ruin,  which  our  Saviour  styles  such  as  was  not 
froni  Ae  beginning  of  time,  no,  nor  ever  sh^  be.  Who  that 
reada  iStie  hiatory  of  this  unparalleled  event,  and  considers  the 
iafluence  which  enmity  to  religion  had  in  producing  it,  can 
&il  to  tremUe  at  the  thought  of  being  found  in  the  same  ranks 
wifh  Hhoae  miserable  workers  of  ioiquity  ? 

There  is,  however,  a  consideration  still  more  awful,  if  any 
thing  can  be  more  awful,  than  either  of  these  which  have  been 
meolioiied.  When  the  Pharisees  charged  pur  Saviour  wkh 
easling  out  demons  by  BeehEebnb?  the  prince  of  cNpons ;  after 
refiitipg  tUi  infatuaffid  as  weU  ^  impious  suggestion,  he  s|ib^ 
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joined  to  his  arguments  this  terrible  lAonition,  ^^  Whi^refore, 
^^  I  say  unto  yoii,  all  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be 
^^  forgiven  unto  men ;  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
**  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.  And  whosoever 
'''  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven 
*^  him ;  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it 
**  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in 
"  the  world  to  come."*^ 

The  sin  specified  in  these  declarations,  is  obviously  singled 
but  as  being  alone  in  the  list  of  human  crimes,  and  as  plainly 
standing  far  aloof  from  every  other.  "  All  manner  of  sin  and 
^*  of  blasphemy,''  says  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
^*  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men ;  but  whosoever  speaketh  against 
**  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this^ 
"  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come.*"  All  other  sins  are 
pardonable  ;  this  lies  beyond  the  reach  even  of  infinite 
mercy. 

It  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  sanctify  men, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  awaken,  convince,  and  renew  the  soul, 
that  is,'  to  communicate  to  it  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  To 
resist  the  commencement  and  the  progress  of  religion  in  our 
fellow-men,  is  therefore  to  resist  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  his  pecidiar  office.  To  speak  evil  of  the  commencement 
and  progress  of  religion  in  the  soul  is  to  speak  evil  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  his  peculiar  agency,  of  his  appropriate  character,  of 
the  great  purpose  for  which  he  cajyie  into  the'  world.  Of  aU 
purposes  this  is  the  most  benevolent,  the  most  glorious,  the 
most  god-like.  It  is  no  other  than  to  rescue  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  the  human  race  from  endless  sin  and  death,  and  to 
raise  them  to  immortal  life  and  holiness.  Compared  with  it, 
the  creation  of  the  whole  material  system  is  nothing.  God 
here  is  seen  in  his  most  honourable  and  most  amiable  charac- 
ter, and  is  eminently  jealous  for  his  glory,  and  regards  all  op- 
position made  to  him,  while  engaged  in  this  most  benevolent 
employment,  with  peculiar  abhorrence. 

I  will  not  say,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  can  warrantably  be  saidy 
neither  do  I  beUeve  that  every  degree  of  opposition  to  this 
workof  the  divine  Spirit  amounts  to  the  unpardonable  sin ;  but 
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that  tbis  dn  is  found  somewhere  in  the  progress  of  such  re- 
sistance, and  in  some  degree  or  other  of  this  evil  speaking,  I 
siee  mo  reason  to  doubt.  What  is  there  which  can  be  called 
jspeaking  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  speaking  against  his  peculiar, 
appropriate,  official  agency  is  not  oi  this  nature?  The  reason  why 
this  crime  cannot  be  forgiven  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  attacking 
and  insulting  God  when  coming  out  to  man  on  the  kindest  of 
aQ  designs,  with  forgiveness,  sanctification,  and  eternal  life  in 
his  hands ;  presenting  himself  in  a  character  singularly  amiable 
and  glorious,  and  demanding  of  mankind  their  highest  adora- 
tion, gratitude,  and  praise. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  doing  the  greatest  injury  in  our  power, 
nay,  the  greatest  of  all  possible  injuries  to  our  fellow-men.  It 
is  to  fix  them  in  obstinate  and  hopeless  sin.  It  is  to  help  them 
onward  to  perdition.  It  is  to  preclude  them  from  the  attain- 
ment of  holiness.  It  is  to  rob  them  of  an  interest  in  the  mei:^y 
of  God.  It  is  to  shut  them  out  of  heaven.  Compared  with 
these  things,  what  is  it  to  plunder  them  of  their  estates  by 
fraud,  or  of  their  lives  by  murder  ? 

Let  every  person,  then,  who  finds  in  himself  the  least  dispo- 
sition to  enter  upon  this  employment,  tremble,  lest  he  be  found 
fighting  against  God.  Let  him  shudder,  lest  he  shoiild  even 
now  be  advancing,  lest  he  should  already  have  far  advanced, 
towards  the  perpetration  of  that  sin  for  which  there  is  no  for- 
giveness. Let  him  )*emember  that  his  progress  in  this  dread- 
ful course  may  be  real,  rapid,  and  yet  imperceptible  to  himself. 
Sinners  are  rarely  sensible  of  the  growth  of  their  evil  habits, 
and  never  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  grow,  nor  of  the 
guilt  which  they  themselves  incur  by  indulging  them,  nor  qf 
the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed.  But  neither  the  guilt, 
nor  the  danger  are  on  this  account  the  less  real,  or  the  less  to 
be  dreaded.  How  would  the  most  stout-hearted  person  in  this 
assembly  tremble,  if  assured  that  the  sentence  of  final  condem- 
nation was  already  passed  upon  him,  and  that  his  perdition  was 
sealed  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

At  the  same  time,  let  those  who  are  awakened  to  solemn 
consideration  concerning  the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace, 
and  have  begun  to  remember  that  they  have  souls  which  must 
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e&li#  b^  sj^yisd  inr  lobt^  bei#ar(B  hbW  they  t^ftiBt  the  merafiil  in- 
iu^Hi^  of  the  sliiiie  ditin^  agent  in  touting  them  to  just 
ihdi%ht8  about  their  coAliUtion  and  a  rational  concern  for  their 
c^fetiMd  In^tbdiig.  It  is  It  fearful  thmg  to  oppose  the  Spirit 
of  GfiiAy  thus  gradOusly  (employed  to  bring  us  to  salTation. 
God  is  not  mobked.  If  ypu  folrsake  hiih,  he  will  forsake  you ; 
and  yx)U  have  no  ri^t  to  believe  that  he  will  ever  return  to 
you  again.  Keep  before  your  eyes  the  parable  of  the  unclean 
Sjpirit,  who,  after  he  had  gone  out  of  the  man,  and  had  wander- 
ed for  a  seasoh  in  desert  places,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none, 
said  to  himself,  ^^  I  will  return  to  my  house,  whence  I  came 
**  out.*"  Accordingly  he  went,  and  found  it  empty,  swept, 
ikd  garnished.  Theto  he  took  seven  other  spirits,  worse  than 
hiMistelf^  and  entered  with  them  into  the  soul  of  the  miseralde 
i^l^^^h  from  whom  he  had  been  once  cast  out.  Well  might 
IbVA  Siatiour  add  this  melancholy  reflection,  <<  The  last  state  of 
^  Aat  man  is  woi<se  than  die  first.'' 
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SERMON  XIV. 


ON  REVIVALS  OF  RELIGION. 


ISAIAH  LX.  8. 

^^  Who  are  these  (hat  fly  as  a  cloudy  and  as  the  doves  to  their 

windows  f^ 


Thess  words  are  a  part  of  the  most  sj^endid  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  future  glory  of  the  Churdi,  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  the  preceding  chapter  the  Prophet  describes,  in  the 
most  affecting  terms,  the  miserable  state  of  the  Jewish  nation 
immediately  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  Mid  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  the  world  immediately  before  the  Millennium.  In 
the  last  ffl^itioned  period  of  declension,  God  is  exhibited  as 
inflicting  exemplary  vengeance  upon  the  apostates  especially 
concerned  in  it,  and  tJien  as  glorioudy  exerting  his  power,  wis- 
dom, and  mercy,  to  save  the  world  from  absolute  ruin.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  united  display  of  vengeance  and  mercy,  it 
is  declined,  that  they  shall  fear  the  name  of  die  Lord  from  the 
west,  and  his  glory  from  the  risii^  of  the  sun.  The  enemy 
w31  indeed  come  in  like  a  flood ;  but  his  exertions,  howeverfu- 
rioos  and  formidable  they  may  seem  will  be  in  vain ;  for  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  lifi;  up  a  standard  against  Inm.  The 
Redeemer  also  wffl  come  to  Zion,  and  unto  them  that  torn 
away  ungoffiness  ftxam  Jacob.  Christ  will  appear  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  liis  Churdi  and  to  his  ministers,  fer  their  protection, 
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encouragement,  and  success.  The  covenant,  mentioned' iif  the 
last  verse  of  the  chapter,  will  then  be  carried  into  complete 
execution.  The  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Word  of  God  will  no 
more  depart  from  his  children,  nor  from  their  children,  through- 
out all  succeeding  generations. 

Enraptured  with  the  prospect  of  these  wonderful  events,  the 
Prophet  hastens  through  the  intervening  ages  on  the  wings  of 
inspiration ;  and  stationing  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  glorious 
scenes  which  he  had  anticipated  with  wonder  and  delight,  calls 
upon  the  Church  to  arise  and  shine ;  her  light  being  come,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  being  risen  upon  her.  Darkness,  he  informs 
her,  will  indeed,  at  the  moment  of  her  approaching  prosperity, 
cover  the  earth,  and  thick  darkness  the  people ;  but  the  Lord 
shall  arise  upon  her,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  her.  As 
an  immediate  effect  of  this  peculiar  manifestation  of  ChriBt  to 
his  Church,  he  informs  her  that  the  Gentiles,  the  innumerable 
inhabitants  of  this  great  world,  shall  come  to  her  Ught,  and 
their  kings  to  the  brightness  of  her  sun-rising.  The  Prophet 
then  directs  her  to  lift  up  h^  eyes  round  about,  t.  e.  cast  them 
over  the  whole  horizon,  and  to  see.  "  All  they,**'  he  exclaims, 
^^  are  now  gathering  themselves  together ;  they  come  unto 
"  thee.*"  This  is  the  end,  for  which  they  assemble  by  one 
great  and  universal  impulse,  moving  at  once  the  whole  family 
of  Adam.  Strangers  as  they  have  heretofore  been,  they  have 
now  become  sons  and  daughters ;  and  shall  be  nursed  or  car- 
ried as  children  at  her  side. 

Full  of  this  astonishing  event,  so  sudden  so  momentous,  the 
Prophet,  continuing  his  strain  of  rapture,  and  addressing  the 
Church  in  the  name  of  God,  subjoins, — "  Thou  shalt  fear 
"  and  overflow  with  joy,  and  thy  heart  shall  be  ruffled  and 
^^  dilated ;  and  the  riches  of  the  sea  shall  be  poured  in  upon 
^^  thee,  when  the  wealth  of  the  nations  shall  come  unto  thee: 
*^  an  inundation  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of 
**  Median  and  Epha.  All  of  them  from  Saba  shall  come  ;  gold 
**  and  frankincense  shall  they  bear.  And  the  praise  of  Jeho- 
^'  vah  shall  they  joyfiilly  proclaim.  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar 
^  shall  be  gathered  unto  them ;  unto  thee  shall  the  rams  of 
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^^  Nebaiath  minister.     They  shall  ascend  with  acceptance  on 
"  fliy  altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  my  glory.'*'  ♦ 

These  anin^Js,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  exhibited  as  partak- 
ing of  the  same  general  impulse  ;  and  (instead  of  being  com- 
pelled, as  heretofore,  to  the  place  of  sacrifice)  as  voluntarily 
assembling  themselves ;  taking,  by  one  common  instinct,  the 
road  to  Jerusalem,  and,  of  their  own  accord,  ascending  the  at- 
tar of  God.  Amazed  at  this  unexampled  event,  the  prophet 
casts  his  eyes  beyond  this  multitude  of  voluntary  offerings, 
and  beholds  a  vast  assembly  of  mankind  moving  around  in  the 
same  direction,  and  pointing  their  course  to  the  temple  of  Je- 
hovah. At  this  wonderful  sight  he  exclaims,  in  the  language 
of  the  text,  ^^  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the 
"  doves  to  their  windows  ?^ 

The  question,  ^^  Who  are  these  ?^  plainly  indicates,  thai; 
the  persons  spoken  of  were  either  unknown  or  unexpected. 
They  are  said  to  fly  as  a  doud.  They  were  of  course  a  vast 
multitude,  and  were  hastening  eagerly  to  their  place  of  desti- 
Bation.  They  are  said  to  fly  as  the  doves  to  their  windows, 
and  were  therefore  considered  as  returning,  with  a  dove-like 
spirit,  to  their  final  and  proper  residence.  As  this  is  a  pre- 
diction inspired  by  God  himself,  it  will  one  day  be  certidnly 
fulfilled. 

From  the  text  thus  introduced,  I  derive  the  following  ob- 
servations : — 

I.  At  some  ftiture  period  a  vast  multitude  of  mankind  will 
be  gathered  into  the  church  of  Christ. 

II.  This  multitude  will,  in  a  great  measure,  consist  ci 
such  persons  as  were  not  rationally  expected  to  become  Chris- 
tians. 

III.  These  persons  will  enter  the  church  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  with  great  earnestness  of  mind. 

ly.  They  will  possess  a  dove-like  character. 

I.  Jt  same  ftdure  period  a  vast  multitude  qf  mankind  unll 
be  gathered  i$Uo  the  church  of  Christ. 

*  Lowth'tt  Translatioa. 


J 
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Of  the  irath'of  this  proit>oeation  lii^e  cm  1^  Iktie'doiibl,  to 
him  who  Mbdts  this  chapter  to  be  a  part  of  *diyiiie  levelbtion. 
At  its  eotomencement,  the  church  is  caUed  upon  to  liriade^ind 
idiine,  her  light  being  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  foeihg 
visen  upon  her ;  and  is  informed  that  the  Gentiles,  t .  t.  the 
great  body  of  them — ^the  mass  of  mankind,  comprdheilded  in 
the  Jewish  language  under  this  name-— shidi  come  to  her 
light ;  or,  as  it  is  rendered  by  Bishop  Lowth,  ^^  shall  walk  in 
<<  her  light,  and  their  kings  in  the  brightness  of  her  suh-ris- 
^  ing,^  I.  e.  in  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  or  the 
moral  light  of  the  Saviour.  In  the  5th  verse,  the  church  is 
directed  to  lift  h^  eyes  round  about  and  see ;  and  is  inform- 
ed, that  all  of  them  are  gathering  themselves  together,  and 
coming  unto  her.  Finally,  it  is  declared,  that  they  are  be- 
come h^  sons  afid  daughters,  who  are  to.  be  carried  and  fos- 
tered, as  beloved  children,  at  her  side. 

Thiis  mimense  train  is  the  subject  of  the  text.  The  great 
#orid  of  man  is  the  body,  whidi,  <<  flying  as  a  cloud,  attd  as 
**  the  doves  to  their  windows,**  occasioned  the  astonishnient 
and  rapture  of  the  prophet. 

II.  T7n3  mtdtiiude  wiU^  m  «  great  measure,  consigt  xyf 
such  persons  as  were  not  rationally  expected  to  become  Chris- 
tkxns* 

This  truth  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  question  in  the 
^xt— a  question  asked  evidently  with  surprise  and  exclamar- 
tion — "  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves 
**  to  their  windows  ?^  Why  is  this  inquiry  made  ?  Evidently 
because  those  to  whom  it  is  applied  were  either  unknown  to 
the  prophet,  or  were  unexpected  by  him.  They  cannot  have 
been  unknown,  because  he  has  before  told  us  who  they  were. 
It  was  their  character,  therefore,  which  especially  astonished 
his  mind.  Nor  shaH  we  wonder  at  this  fiact,  if  we  consider 
the  actual  character  of  those  who  are  here  exhibited  as  volun- 
tarily hastening  into  the  kihgdom  of  Christ.  They  are  hea- 
then, Mohamedans,  votaries  of  the  Gree^  anfl  Romish  su- 
perstitions, Jews,  and  infidels.  All  of  these  have  been  bitter 
and  persecuting  enemies  to  Christ  and  his  churdi.     The  hea- 
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jdMK  I'iieklHi^lec^,  did  Mt,  in  many  instances^  even  kn6w 
Ullb  !bj|K  n*me.  Y«t  they  always  opposed  his  govenunent  and 
fodemptiott)  «o  far  as  they  were  acquainted  with  them ;  refiis- 
tiL^  po^rm  thoee  acts  of  duty  whu^  they  understood^  and 
I>b6lifiately  and  characteristically  perpetrated  the  crimes  which 
lie  had  fodnddl^n.  The  rest  knew,  and  rejected  him ;  hated 
his  woid  and  his  followers ;  were  guilty  of  every  sin ;  and  ne- 
l^etfted  e^v«vy  duty.  Well  might  the  prophet  be  astonished 
at  the  «ig)it  of  such  men  changed  into  disciples  of  the  Re- 
deemer. Were  we  to  be  alive  at  the  time,  and  to  be  actual 
Kpedators  of  the  event,  should  we  not  be  amazed  to  see  the 
Jew,  with  a  heart  bard  as  the  nether  millstone,  re-acting  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  by  bitterly  opposing  his  redemption,  and 
a  reprobate  of  eighteen  hundred  years  changed  into  a  penitent, 
believing,  meek,  humble,  disciple  of  the  Redeemer?  Should  we 
not  be  astonished  to  behold  the  Mohamedan,  lewd,  revenge 
M^  bigoted,  and  seeking  a  paradise  of  sensuality,  by  external 
ihkrtions,  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  and  stupid  veneration  for  the 
MAor  of  the  Koran,  publicly  professing  the  faith  which  he 
iiad  persecuted  for  more  than  twelve  centuries,  and  min^iqg 
li^  Wtheins  with  diose  of  the  very  Christians  whom  he  had  so 
lenglabbured  to  exterminate  with  the  sword?  What  emotions 
must  it  excite  in  us  to  see  the  disciple  of  Brahma  trained  for 
four  thotisfthd  years  in  principles  and  practices  of  stupidity, 
lieeiiitfousness  imd  ciime,  and  bound  by  indissoluble  chains  as 
a  galley-slave  of  superstition-*-tfae  Chinese,  the  child  of  fraud 
and  tikk,  a  senseless  votary  of  the  idol  Fo,  a  mere  mass  of 
kufl  and  brutidiness— ^he  Cafire,  a  human  animal,  raised  but 
lAie  degree  above  the  verge  of  moral  agency — the  shrivelled 
inhabitant  of  New  Holland,  the  sluggish  native  of  Kamschat- 
ka,  and  the  wolf-like  American  savage — all  casting  their  ^ole 
attire  of  sin  and  lust,  of  ignorance  and  frenzy,  of  fraud  and 
revenge^  and  coming  abroad  under  the  vernal  influence  of  the 
luft  of  heaven,  in  a  new  clothing  of  penitence,  faith,  and  love? 
How  wonderful  a  prospect  would  be  presented  to  us  by  the 
convtwion  of  the  fool,  who  bath  said  in  his  heart,  ''  There  is 
^^no  God  ;^  and  of  the  wretch  who  had  spent  the  whole  of  his 
|tecediiig  life  kt  wideamMg  the  Scriptures,  in  lai^^mig  at 
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tte^viour,  and  in  labouring,  with  aU  his  powers  to  destroy 
Christianity  ?  What  a  novel  and  delightftil  prospect  will  it  be 
to  see  churches  rise  in  the  wastes  of  Arabia,  and  the  forests  of 
Tartary ;  on  the  savage  shores  of  Nootka,  and  the  burning 
'  sands  of  Negroland  ?  How  should  we  be  starded  to  hear  the 
enraptured  songs  of  the  Psalmist  resounded  by  the  precipices 
of  Imaus,  and  the  hymns,  of  evangelical  piety  re-echoed  by 
the  clifls  of  the  Andes  ?  The  wilderness  would  then,  indeed, 
^^  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  desert  be  changed  into  the  gar- 
<*  den  of  God."  Then  "  the  wolf  would  lie  down  with  the 
*^  lamb ;  the  lion  eat  straw  as  the  ox ;  the  child  play  on  die 
^<  hole  of  the  asp ;  and  the  weaned  child  on  the  den  of  the 
■**  cockatrice. 

III.  TTiese  persons  will  enter  the  church  of  their  ownac- 
cord,  and  with  great  earnestness  of  mind. 

All  the  declarations  concerning  them  in  the  context,  which 
'  relate  to  the  subject^  exhibit  this  truth  in  a  decisive  manber. 
The  prophet  presents  them  to  the  church,  and  to  us,  as  ga- 
thering themselves  together,  to  come  unto  her ;  and  collecting 
•  all  their  treasures,  to  present  them  to  her  as  a  free-will  offer- 
ing.    He  describes  them  as  spontaneously  building  up  her 
walls ;  as  cheerfiilly  ministering  to  her  necessity  and  her  com- 
fort ;  as  bowing  themselves  biefore  her,  in  humble  confession 
-  of  their  former  abuse ;  and  as  prostrating  themselves  at  the 
soles  of  her  feet,  as  an  atonement  for  their  opposition,  injus- 
tice and  contempt.     In  the  text,  also,  they  "  fly  as  a  cloud, 
**  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows" — a^  bound  homeward  on 
a  favourite  undertaking— on  an  enterprise  which  could  not  be 
ddayed. 

St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  the  future  reception  of  the  Jews 
into  the  church  of  Christ,  will  be  to  the  Gentiles  "  as  life  from 
*'  the  dead."  In  other  words,  the  Gentiles,  roused  by  this 
great  event,  will,  with  one  accord,  awake  from  spiritual  death 
to  spiritual  life ;  or,  renouncing  their  former  character  of  sin, 
will  assume  that  of  holiness,  in  a  manner  so  extraordinary,  as 
strongly  to  resemble  the  resurrection  of  the  final  day. 
'   If  we  attentively  consider  the  circumstances  which  will  ac- 
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company  this  event,  we  cannot  fail  to  discern,  that  the  natiure- 
of  the  case  lends  the  highest  probability  to  the  prediction.- 
The  system  of  truth,  in  the  Icnowledge  and  obedience  of  which 
diey  will  yield  themselves  to  the  Redeemer,  is,  to  almost  all 
these  persons,  unknown  and  unheard  of.  The  views  which  it 
will  present  to  them  at  the  time  of  their  conversion  to  God, 
will  be  new,  strange,  and  surprising.  It  is  a  system,  contain- 
ing doctrines  and  precepts  of  unrivalled  beauty,  srupreme  ex- 
cellence, and  unexampled  sublimity ;  doctrines  and  precepts 
which  angels  could  not  have  devised,  and  which  angels  will 
investigate  with  intense  study  and  transport  for  ever  and  ever. 
It  is  a  system  which  discloses  all  their  duty  to  God,  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Finally,  it  is  a  system 
which  produces  every  virtue,  communicates  every  comfort,  and 
inspires  every  hope  found  in  the  present  life,  and  preparer 
them  for  endless  improvement,  exaltation,  and  felicity,  in  the 
life  to  come. 

The  disposition  also  effectuated  in  them  by  th6  Spirit  of 
grace,  under  the  influence  of  which  they  enter  the  divine  king- 
dom, is  a  disposition  cheerfully  acknowledging  the  truths  which 
they  have  imbibed  as  the  Word  of  God,  realizing  their  own 
endless  interest  in  them  all,  and  finding  an  entire  delight  in 
yielding  to  them  perpetual  obedience.  It  is  a  disposition 
opening  with  an  expansive  benevolence,  with  a  sublime  friend- 
ship to  the  various  members  of  this  delightful  kingdom ;  re- 
joicing in  their  virtue  and  happiness,  contributing,  with  vigo- 
rous efforts,  to  the  advancement  of  both,  and  giving  itself  up 
to  the  contemplation,  worship,  and  enjoyment  of  infinite  per- 
fection. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  they  are  beings,  created 
anew.  Of  rebels  they  have  become  children ;  of  aliens  they 
have  become  heirs ;  of  outcasts  they  have  become  favourites 
of  Gbd ;  of  nuisances  to  the  universe  they  have  become  bless- 
ings. They  are  born  into  a  new  world,  a  world  of  light  and 
glory,  into  which  they  have  unexpectedly  entered  from  a  dun- 
geon of  sin,  of  darkness,  and  of  woe.  In  a  word,  the  doctrines 
andprecepts  imbibed,  the  character  acquired,  and  the  situation 
gained,  are  all  such  as  to  fill  the  mind  with  the  best  thoughts 
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and  the  most  delightful  emotions ;  as  to  ennoble  eyery  t^mkf 
and  quicken  every  exertion.  Who  can  doubt,  that  suqh  iiie% 
so  drcumstanced,  would  manifest  singular  axdour  of  vdfud^ 
when  taldng  possession  of  blessings  so  numerous^  apd  of  such 
mestimable  importance. 

4 

IV .  JTiey  win  possess  a  dove-like  character. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  dove  are  harmlessness, 
gentleness,  affection,  and  constancy.  Such  are  the  atlzibutes 
of  those  who  form  this  great  assembly. 

When  the  Spirit  of  Truth  descended  on  Christ  at  his  bap- 
tism, he  assumed  the  visible  form  of  a  dove.  In  this  rnann^ 
he  indicated  his  own  character  and  that  of  the  Saviour,  on 
whom  he  rested.  That  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit. 
The  disposition  of  Christians  is  produced  by  the  regenerating 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  partakes  of  his  proper  character,  wd 
is  therefore,  throughout  the  Scriptures,  denominated  spiritual. 
Acccmlingly,  the  meek  and  humble  virtues  are,  every  where 
in  the  sacred  volume,  presented  to  us  as  the  peculiar  charac* 
teristics  of  this  disposition.  Not  heroism,  not  magnanimity^ 
but  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  fiath, 
meekness,  and  temperance,  are  recited  by  St.  Paul  as  the  pe^ 
culiar  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  renovated  mind. 

It  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  Christians  to  have  the 
same  mind  which  was  also  in  Christ,  and  to  walk  as  he  also 
walked.  What  was  the  predominating  character  of  Christ  ? 
It  was,  as  I  remarked,  beautifully  imaged  by  the  descent  of 
the  Spirit  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  is  every 
where  described  in  the  Scriptures  in  exact  conformity  to  this 
divine  symbol.  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,"  says  this  glorious 
person  to  the  world  of  suffering  sinners,  "  and  learn  of  me  ; 
"  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart."'  "  Such  an  high  priest,***" 
says  St.  Paul,  "  became  us,  who  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
"  and  separate  from  sinners ;  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  re- 
^^  viled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not ;  but 
"  committed  his  cause  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously."  "  He 
was  led,"  saith  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  ^^  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter;  and  as  a  sheep  belbre  her  shearers  i^  dumb,  so 
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^^  tfcoed  he  not  his  mouth.^  Such  is  the  character  of  the  Rt^ 
deemer,'  wuFersally  exhibited.  The  same  character  GhristiaiiB 
m  iioth  commanded  and  deckred  to  possess  in  the  sacred  ro*^ 
Itame.  GSmst,  when  his  Apostles  went  out  upon  their  first 
mission,  directed  them  to  be  as  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless 
as  doves.  Of  his  church,  he  says,  ^^  My  sister,  my  dove,  my 
'^  undefiled  is  but  one.*"  The  Psalmist  also,  in  a  prayor  to 
God,  says,  ^^  O  deliver  not  the  soul  of  thy  turtle-dove  unto  the 
^^  wicked^  forget  not  the  congregation  of  thy  poor  for  ever.^ 

This  character  is  pre-eminently  lovely.  To  be  harmless, 
humble,  meek,  gentle,  affectionate,  and  faithful,  is  to  be  highly 
excdlcnt,  useful,  and  praiseworthy.  '^  The  ornament  of  a 
'^  meek  and  quiet  spirit,^'  says  St.  Peter,  ''  is  in  the  sight  of 
"  God  of  great  price." 

What  a  dimge  must  be  wrought  in  the  great  body  of  man- 
kind before  they  can  possess  this  distinguished  excellence  I 
What  impure  and  proud  hearts  must  they  resign ;  what  fierce 
and  Uoo^  passions  must  they  overcome ;  what  deceitfol  and 
fraodnlent  purposes  must  they  renoimce ;  what  imjust  and 
oppressive  lives  must  they  reform,  in  order  to  resemble  doves, 
in  order  to  resemble  Christ !  What  a  new  face  would  this 
melancholy  world  of  sin  and  sorrow  wear,  if  inhabited  by  be- 
ings instamped  with  this  divine  image  of  the  Redeemer  !  How 
soon  would  tyranny  and  war ;  how  soon  would  fraud  and  rob- 
bery; how  soon  would  gambling-houses  and  brothels;  how 
soon  would  jails  and  gibbets  vanish  &om  the  earth,  and  leave 
its  fiftoe  dear  for  peace  and  good  neighbourhood,  for  piety  and 
and  love,  for  gratitude  and  praise  !  Heaven  would  once 
more  shine  with  pristine  benignity  upon  the  earth,  paradise 
agam  blossom  on  its  sur&ce,  and  angels  become  anew  the  visi- 
tors of  men. 


REMARKS. 

ft 

.1.  JPivm  these  observations^  it  is  evident  that  there  mUhere- 
afUr  be  tiL  general  revival  qf  religion  in  the  world. 
The  change,  whose  effects  have  been  here  described,  will  be 
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no  Other  Aan  a  change  from  sin  to  holiness.  The  only  diflfer- 
ence  made  in  the  state  of  the  world,  at  the  time  which  is  usu- 
idly  called  the  Millennium,  will  be  accomplished  merely  by  the; 
prevalence  of  religion  throughout  the  earth,  and  by  the  conse- 
quences which  religion  draws  in  its  train.  The  sole  distinc- 
tion in  the  character  of  Adam,  before  and  after  he  became  an 
apostate,  was,  that  in  the  former  case  he  was  religious,  and  in 
the  latter  sinful.  Eden  was  formed  and  garnished  as  the  pro- 
per mansion  of  religious  Adam.  A  world  of  thorns  and  briers, 
of  toil  and  death,  was  fitted  to  be  the  residence  of  sinful  Adam. 
If  he  had  not  sinned,  paradise  would  have  bloomed  for  ever. 

In  a  future  happier  state  of  this  world,  mankind  will  uni- 
versally become  religious,  and  fly  as  a  doud  into  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  Renewed  by  his  Spirit,  and  transformed  into  his 
image,  they  will  receive  his  doctrines  and  precepts,  confide  in 
his  atonement,  yield  themselves  to  his  government,  and  follow 
his  example.  All  these,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  are 
nothing  more  than  merely  to  become  subjects  of  his  religion. 
The  blessings  conferred  on  them  at  this  period,  however  great, 
numerous,  or  permanent,  will  only  spring  up  as  the  proper 
consequences  of  this  character. 

Whenever  men  in  considerable  numbers  become,  within  a 
shor#  period,  subjects  of  piety,  religion  is,  in  customary  lan- 
guage, said  to  have  revived.  A  revival  of  religion,  thereforcy 
means  nothing  more  than  that  multitudes,  in  a  kind  of  con- 
cert, and  within  a  little  time,  feel  and  confess  its  power.  Of 
course,  the  wonderful  change  in  this  world  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Millennium,  will  be  merely  an  universal  revival  of 
religion  throughout  the  great  family  of  Adam.  As  this,  in 
unquestionable  terms,  is  predicted  by  a  prophet  of  God,  it 
will  certainly  come  to  pass. 

Second,  This  revival  will  furnish  a  solid  foundation  of  joy 
to  the  universe. 

It  cannot  but  be  a  solid  foundation  of  joy  to  the  universe  to 
have  even  one  of  its  inhabitants  made  better  and  happier. 
Whenever  this  change  is  extended  to  two,  twenty,  one  thou- 
sand, or  one  million,  the  reasons  for  rejoicing  are  proportion- 
ally increased.     At  the  period  which  is  the  subject  of  tliis 
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torojpliecyy  an  endless  multitude  of  its  inhabitants  will  be  made 
wifer,  better,  and  happier  than  before,  and  than  otherwise 
they  would  be  throughout  eternity^ 

Rational  minds  are  capable  of  being  indefinitely  the  sub- 
jects of  sin  or  holiness,  and  of  misery  or  happiness,  according 
to  their  own  choice.  If  they  choose  sin,  they  choose  with  it 
misery,  its  inseparable  companion.  If  they  choose  holiness, 
they  ever  find  happiness  by  its  side.  Piety,  benevolence,  and 
self-government  produce,  by  their  own  proper  efficacy,  bless- 
ings innumerable  both  within  and  without  us,  and  destroy  the 
root  and  stem  of  bitterness,  by  whose  fruits  our  minds  are 
defiled,  and  our  capacity  for  enjoyment  converted  into  a  mere 
cauae  of  suffering. 

Self-government  would  annihilate  at  once  all  the  evils  of 
wrath,  envy,  maUce,  and  revenge ;  of  drunkenness,  gluttony, 
lewdness,  and  sloth  ;  together  with  their  dreadful  attend^its, 
remorse,  self-abhorrence,  the  fear  of  a  fixture  judgment,  and 
the  terrible  alarms  of  an  approaching  retribution. 

Whiit  blessings  to  others  would  the  enlarged  benevolence 
of  the  Gospel  efiectuate  ?  How  many  quarrels  and  litigations, 
how  many  slanders  and  frauds,  how  many  treacheries  and 
seductions,  how  many  oppressions  and  persecutions,  how  many 
wars  and  ravages  would  it'  banish  in  a  moment  ?  How  soon 
would  the  racl,  the  wheel,  and  the  faggot  be  buried ;  the  pri- 
son moulder  into  dust ;  the  gibbet  ce^se  to  frown  on  the  shrink- 
ing passenger,  and  the  furnace  kindle  its  flames  no  more  for 
the  victims  of  cruelty  and  pride. 

Delighted  with  this  prospect,  piety,  bending  the  knee  of 
devotion,  lifting  up  her  meek  and  humble  eyes  towards  hea- 
ven, and  raising  her  hands  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  would  call 
down  upon  the  reviving  world  a  shower  of  blessings  from  Him 
who  hath  not  said  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  "  Seek  ye  my  face 
"  in  vain."" 

Such,  my  brethren,  will  hereafter  be  the  actual  state  of 
thinjgA  before  this  earthly  system  shall  be  complete.  All  these 
honours  wiU  hereafter  cease.  The  sword  wiU  one  day  be 
beaten  into  a  plough-share,  and  the  spear  into  a  pruning-* 
hook:  "T^hiea  win  one  day  rise  no  more  on  the  bones  of 
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the  vanquished,  and  laurels  be  nourished  nd  more  by  the  blood 
of  man.  Every  land,  like  the  land  of  prdmise,  will  be  employ- 
ed, not  during  a  few  momentary  national  festivals,  but  from 
age  to  age  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  no  man  shall  de- 
sire or  invade  it,  while  the  inhabitants  go  up  to  appear  before 
the  Lord. 

Nor  will  the  internal  state  of  each  nation  be  less  safe  and 
happy.  Rulers,  under  the  influence  of  this  principle,  will  rule 
justly  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  Of  course  they  will  be  benefi- 
cent as  the  light  of  the  morning,  even  a  morning  without 
clouds ;  and  as  the  clear  shining  of  the  sun  after  rain  upon 
the  tender  herb  of  the  field.  First  in  station,  they  will  be  first 
in  worth,  in  virtue,  in  piety ;  iand  while  they  will  cease  to  be 
a  terror,  because  none  will  do  evil,  they  wiH  be  the  praise  of 
all,  because  all  will  do  well. 

In  towns  and  cities,  also,  the  Theatre  will  cease  to  entice, 
corrupt,  and  destroy  the  thoughtless  crowd  of  victims  to  sense 
and  sin.  The  brothel  will  no  more  hang  out  the  sign  of  pol- 
lution and  perdition  to  allure  infatuated  wretches  into  the  path 
which  goes  down  to  the  chambers  of  death.  The  dram-shop 
will  no  longer  solicit  the  surrender  of  reason,  duty,  and  salvar- 
tion  to  drunkenness  and  brutality.  Night  will  no  more  draw 
her  great  curtain  over  those  felon  sins,  which,  like  spirits 
from  the  abyss,  have  hitherto  haunted  and  terrified  this  miser- 
able world. 

In  the  family,  also,  no  drunken,  lewd,  or  cruel  husband ; 
no  false,  abandoned  wife ;  no  rebellious,  graceless,  debauched 
chUd,  will  murder  domestic  peace,  comfort,  or  hope,  nor  pre- 
sent the  prospect  of  a  relation,  dear  and  tenderly  beloved, 
ripening  for  the  wrath  to  come.  The  morning  will  no  more 
dawn,  the  evening  will  no  more  descend,  the  Sabbath  will  no 
more  return,  without  the  return  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  without 
the  rising  of  sweet  incense  to  the  heavens. 

The  wretched,  forsaken  wanderer  will  then  find  a  home. 
The  heart  of  charity  will  be  cold,  and  her  hand  closed  no 
more.  Strangers,  by  this  new  alchymical  process,  will  be  con- 
verted into  neighbours,  and  enemies  into  friends. 

In  the  place  of  all  the  sins  and  horrors  of  this  dismal  world. 
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ftMce^  descendbg  from  heaven,  w3i  hoA  every  tumult  and 
every  stomu  Joy  will  smile  and  trbsmph  at  her  aide,  and  love 
win  scatter  in  her  path  unceasing  and  unnumbei^d  blesMti^ 
toft  all  people. 

The  picture  which  has  here  been  drawn  of  this  diving  dUb^ 
jtet  is  faint  and  £Euled  when  compared  with  the  colours  in 
which  the  prospect  has  been  exhibited  by  the  etangdical 
prophet.  ^^  Whereas  thou  hast  been  forsaken  and  haled^  so  that 
^  no  man  went  through  thee ;  I  will  make  thee  an  etea*nal  ^cel- 
^^  lency,  a  joy  of  many  generations.  Thou  shak  also  suck  the 
^  aatilk  of  Gentiles,^  and  shall  be  fostered  at  the  breast  of  kings. 
^*  And  thoa  shatt  know,  that  I,  the  Lord,  tan  thy  fiaviottt  aiul 
^'  thy  Redeemer,  the  mighty  one  of  Jacob.  For  braeis  I  will 
^'  being  gold,  and  for  iron  I  will  bring  silver,  and  fwr  wood  brass, 
'^  and  far  stones  iron.  I  will  also  make  thine  officers  peace,  and 
^'  thine  exactors  righteousness.  Violence  ^all  no  moie  be 
"  heard  m  thy  hmd,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  borders; 
^  hut  thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  salvation,  and  thy  gates  praise. 
'^  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day,  neither  for 
^'  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee ;  but  the 
^^  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God 
^'  diy  glory.  Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous  ;  they  shall 
^^  inherit  die  land  for  ever ;  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the 
^^  work  of  my  hands,  that  I  may  be  glorified.  A  little  one 
"  rfiall  become  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation. 
^'  I9  the  Lord,  will  hasten  it  in  its  time.*" 

Is  there  not  here,  my  brethren,  a  solid  foundation  of  joy  to 
every  rational  being  ?  In  what  do  we,  in  what  ought  we  to 
rejoice,  but  in  real,  extensive,  and  permanent  good.  Here  the 
good  k  aU  real,  exquisite,  difiused  over  the  earth,  and  extend^ 
ed  throu^  eternity.  The  world,  no  longer  a  world  of  sin, 
dii^race,  and  woe,  becomes  a  world  of  virtue,  glory,  and  hap* 
piness,  and  is  changed  from  a  desert  into  a  paradise.  Its  in* 
hatntaiits  renounce  their  sin,  escape  from  ruin,  and  are  anew 
destined  to  never-ending  improvement,  exultation,  and  transport. 

III.  From  Aese  observationsj  it  follows  also  thcU  the  sams 
things  are  partially  true  of  every  revival  ^reUgkm. 
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Every  reviml  of  religion  is  of  the  same  nature  with  this 
great  and  general  one^  the  difference  between  this  and  others 
being  only  in  degree.  Religion,  at  the  present  time,  is  less 
extended  and  less  vigorous  than  it  will  be  at  the  glonous  era 
which  we  have  been  contemplating.  Still,  so  far  as  it  actually 
exists,  it  is  to  be  regarded  with  the  same  emotions.  Every 
such  revival  is  therefore  a  solid  foundation  of  joy  to  all  the 
rational  creatures  of  Gt)d. 

There  is  joy  in  heaven,  in  saints,  in  angels,  and  in  God  him- 
self over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  just  persons,  who  need  no  repentance.  That  benevolent 
4Uid  happy  world  experiences  new  sensations  of  delight,  through- 
4nit  all  its  extended  regions,  at  the  return  of  a  single  apostate. 
JBvery  face  wears  a  new  smile  of  complacency,  and  every,  heart 
glows  with  an  exquisite  addition  to  its  own  unmortal  joys. 

What  then  must  be  the  texture  of  that  mind  which,  here  on 
earth,  is  not  warmed  to  rapture  at  the  sight  of  a  sinner  raised 
from  death,  and  restored  to  life,  virtue,  and  happiness  ?  How 
would  you  feel,  my  brethren,  if  you  beheld  the  escape  of  the 
same  man  from  a  disease  which  doomed  him  to  languish  and 
suffer  while  he  lived ;  from  an  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon, 
whose  doors  were  never  opened,  uidess  to  3deld  its  inhabitants 
to  the  gibbet ;  from  slow  sufferings  on  the  rack,  which  were  to 
terminate  only  in  the  grave  ?  Would  you  not  hail  the  marvel- 
lous return  of  health  to  the  hopeless  patient,  of  liberty  pro- 
claimed to  the  wretched  prisoner,  and  of  ease,  hope,  and  safety 
to  the  friendless,  agonizing  captive  ?  Would  you  not  rejoice 
in  his  joy,  exult  in  his  exultation,  and  mingle  smiles  and  trans- 
ports with  his  P 

How  much  nobler  a  cause  of  exultation  is  furnished  by  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner  to  God  ?  Before,  he  was  an  apostate, 
a  rebel,  an  unbeliever,  an  outcast ;  fixed  in  immovable  sin,  and 
condemned  to  hopeless  ruin.  But  the  apostate  has  become  a 
penitent,  the  infidel  a  disciple  of  Christ,  the  rebel  a  child  of 
Gh)d,  the  outcast  an  heir  of  the  universe.  Sin  shall,  no  more 
regain  its  power  over  the  mind.  Virtue  has  ascended  the 
throne,  and  will  reign  over  him  with  a  dominion  which  shall  in- 
crease and  improve  for  ever. 
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Do  you  claim  to  be  regarded  as  patriots,  and  to  love  the 
proi^rity  of  your  country,  uid  can  you  be  indifferent  to  the 
wdl-being  of  a  world?  Shall  angels  smile,  and  glow,  and  join 
thdr  songs  of  rapture  upon  the  salvation  of  a  dying  soul  ?  And 
can  men,  the  brethren  of  the  ruined  and  redeemed  captive,  re- 
fuse to  unite  in  the  joy  ?  Can  earth  be  senseless,  stupid,  and 
dead  at  a  sight  which  moves  all  heaven  to  its  centre  P 

There  are,  my  brethren,  there  are  in  this  land  men  who  op- 
pose, deny,  and  ridicule  revivals  of  religion.  Few,  perhaps 
none  of  these  persons  profess  to  direct  their  hostility  against 
religion.  A  revival  of  religion  is  in  their  view,  or  at  least  in  their 
dedarations,  false  phraseology,  and  not  descriptive  of  the  fact 
to  which  it  is  ordinarily  applied.  Enthusiasm  and  fanaticism 
are  the  names  under  which  their  opposition  is  carried  on,  and 
by  ^e  aid  of  which  they  appear  to  think  it  justifiaUe.  Let 
me  ask  these  persons.  Are  you  sure  that  this  opinion  is  just  ? 
Havo  you  any  satisfactory  evidence,  that  in  your  designs  en- 
^usiasm  only  is  aimed  at,  and  that  you  intend  no  hostility 
against  region  itself?  Should  this  be  the  fact,  have  you  as- 
certained that  that  against  which  you  contend  is,  in  the  given 
case,  not  religion,  but  enthusiasm  ?  He  who  may  be  found 
fighting  against  God,  ought  certainly  to  be  well  assured  that  a 
coiiflict  upon  which  he  is  about  to  enter  is  not  of  this  tremen- 
dous nature.  Where  there  is  a  visible  concern  for  the  inte- 
rests of  the  soul,  where  men  are  heard  to  ask  what  they  shall 
do  to  be  saved,  there  is  certainly  the  appearance  of  religion ; 
and  where  there  is  the  appearance,  there  may  be  the  reality. 
Suppose,  then,  that  amid  much  enthusiasm,  and  many  delu- 
sions, there  should  be  some  real  piety  ;  that  among  multitudes, 
who,  in  what  is  called  a  revival  of  religion,  are  anxious  about 
their  salvation,  a  single  man  should  become  a  genuine  convert, 
and  actually  embrace  the  offers  of  eternal  life ;  this,  certainly, 
is  supposing  the  least,  and  less,  probably,  than  the  truth  in  any 
case  of  this  nature :  would  not  the  salvation  of  this  individual 
more  than  balance  all  the  evils  which  you  apprehend  from  the 
enthusiasm  in  question  ?  This  single  man  will  escape  from 
more  evils,  as  may  be  shown  with  mathematical  certainty,  if 
the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God,  than  have  been  suffered 
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by  the  whole  human  race  since  the  world  began,  imd  will  en- 
joy more  happiness  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  all  the  genera- 
tions of  men  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Would  not  die  arrival 
even  of  this  one  man  in  the  regions  of  immortality  be  a  source 
of  everlasting  joy  to  the  church  of  the  first-bom  ?  Who,  un- 
law animated  with  the  spirit  of  a  fiend,  can  fail  to  welcome  the 
conversion  from  which  such  glorious  consequences  will  spring, 
with  tibemost  ardent  feelings  of  gratulation  i 

Suppose  your  opposition  should  be  successful.  Suppose 
your  arguments,  your  ridicule,  or  your  influence  should  dis- 
courage even  one  awakened,  anxious  man  from  pursuing  the 
salvation  of  his  soul.  With  what  emotions  will  he  regard  you 
on  his  dying  bed !  With  what  feelings  will  he  remember  you 
amid  the  endless  sufferings  of  perdition  !  What  appeamnce 
must  you  make  to  the  eye,  what  character  must  you  sustain  in 
the  heart  of  the  religious  parent  who  beholds  you  labouring  to 
destipoy,  who  sees  that  you  have  finally  destroyed  his  beloved 
i^hild,  have  cut  off  his  hopes  of  life,  and  shut  him  out  of  hea- 
v«i.  Angels,  if  sorrow  could  find  an  entrance  into  their  un- 
/Bpotted  minds,  would  weep  over  this  terrible  catastrophe,  and 
sackdoth  shroud  the  world  of  immortal  glory. 

IV .  These  obaervationa  teach  us,  that  we  are  bound /{dthfidiy 
to  labour,  cmd  fervently  to  pray,  for  the  universal  revived  of 
religion* 

To  do  good  is  the  only  proper  business  of  man  :  and  there 
is  no  man  who  is  unable  to  do  good.  The  good  here  prophe* 
sied  is  the  greatest  which  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be  done ; 
in  its  nature  exalted,  in  its  duration  boundleiss,  in  its  conse- 
quences transporting.  It  demands,  therefore,  every  wish  and 
every  effort.  To  accomplish  it  is  the  first  dictate  of  virtue ; 
the  business  of  angels ;  the  employment  of  God  himself.  The 
man  who  engages  in  this  employment,  although  bom  of  dust 
and  allied  to  worms,  is  styled  by  the  Scriptures  a  fellow- 
worker  with  God.  How  poor  and  pitiftd,  compared  with  this, 
is  the  office  of  kings,  and  the  splendour  of  heroes. 

In  this  employment  every  man  can  engage.  Among  the 
jiumerous  moctes  in  which  it  can  be  usefully  pursued,  there  is 
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ample  opportunity  for  the  usefiil  appUcation  of  every  mind, 
the  exertion  of  every  talent^  and  the  employment  of  every  pos^ 
seision.  .To  him  who  possesses  the  disposition  of  the  Gospel^ 
these  assertions  will  require  no  proof.  He  who  cannot  contri- 
bute can  labour,  he  who  cannot  labour  can  contribute,  he  who 
can  do  neither  can  pray,  and  can  present  before  the  eyes  of  hia 
fellow-men  the  beauty,  power,  and  persuasiveness  of  an  evan- 
gelical example.  How  few  are  there  who  cannot  do  all  these 
tilings?  Advice^  admonition,  reproof,  encouragement,  and 
comfort  may  every  where  be  administered,  and  administered  with 
a  success  and  profit  which  no  mind  can  foresee,  no  tongue  de- 
scribe, and  no  numbers  estimate. 

Can  we  want  motives  to  this  employment  ?  My  brethren, 
look  jnto  your  own  hearts,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys,  and 
sorrows,  and  you  will  find  them.  Do  you  hope  to  be  saved  F 
Do  you  fear  to  be  lost  P  At  what  price  do  you  estimate  this 
salvation  ?  What  would  be  a  compensation  for  your  final 
nun  P  Have  you  calculated,  can  you  calculate,  the  number  and 
value  of  the  mines,  the  crowns,  the  worlds,  the  systems  which 
night  become  a  proper  exchange  for  the  soul  P  Of  exactly  the 
$ame  value  is  every  soul  which  will  be  either  saved  or  lost. 

Cast  your  eyes  upon  your  families.  You  will  there  find  these 
motives  multiplied.  Do  you  value  the  salvation  of  your  chil- 
dren P  Do  you  ardently  wish,  when  you  appear  at  the  last  tri« 
bunal,  to  be  able  to  say,  '^  Lo  here  are  we,  and  the  children 
^  whom  thou  hast  given  us  P^  Do  you  form  desires,  which  no 
language  can  express,  of  meeting  your  sons  and  daughters  at 
the  gate  of  heaven,  and  welcoming  with  transport  their  arrival 
in  the  regions  of  immortal  life  P  Do  you  hope,  with  feeUngs 
miutterable,  to  mingle  in  that  happy  world,  hearts,  and  rap- 
tures, and  praises  with  your  beloved  ofispring  P  If  the  uni- 
verse were  ofi*ered  to  you  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  end- 
less life  to  them,  and  as  the  price  of  their  perdition,^  would  you 
not  regard  the  ofier  with  a  disdain,  and  the  author  of  it  with  a 
detestation  which  language  could  not  utter  P  Remember,  that 
other  children  are  equally  dear  to  their  parents;  that  their 
soula  are  equally  precious ;  that  their  salvation  is  equally  in- 
estiinaUe ;  and  tliat  their  destruction  win  be  i^qually  dreadful. 
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Whose  children  are  you  willing  to  see  sent  down  to  the  world 
of  woe  ? 

Look  to  the  Apostles.  Mark  the  toil,  the  self-denial,  the 
suffering  which  they  underwent ;  the  cheerfulness  and  perse- 
verance with  which  they  sustained  these  evils.  Who,  among 
the  vast  family  of  Adam,  ever  laboured  and  suffered  like  them  ? 
For  what  did  they  labour  and  suffer  ?  By  the  side  of  these 
disinterested  and  glorious  men,  serenely  and  cheerfiilly  en- 
countering toil,  danger,  persecution,  and  death,  to  form  dis- 
ciples for  Christ,  and  fill  heaven  wi^  inhabitants,  how  do 
statesmen,  kings,  and  conquerors  shrmk,  and  wither,  and  fade 
from  our  sight. 

Look  to  the  cross.  Behold  the  Son  of  God  nailed  to  the 
accursed  tree,  pouring  out  his  blood,  and  giving  up  the  ghost, 
that  man  might  be  saved !  Shall  Christ  die,  and  will  you 
refiise  to  labour,  that  your  fellow-men  may  live  for  ever  ? 

Awake,  then,  to  righteousness,  to  your  obvious,  unceasing, 
and  most  important  duty«  God  has  given  you  all  that  you  are, 
and  all  that  you  possess.  Your  possessions  are  his ;  you  are 
his.  '  ^^  All  souls  are  mine.  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold 
"  is  mine,  s^th  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Render,  therefore,  to  God 
^  the  things  that  are  God's.*"  Cheerfully  as  well  as  faithfully, 
perseveringly  as  well  as  patiently,  devote  your  time,  your  ta- 
lents, your  property,  and  your  efforts  to  this  divine  purpose. 
Let  no  difficulty  discourage,  no  passion  slacken,  and  no  ob- 
stacle prevent  your  exertions.  Extend  them  through  life,  and 
say  from  the  heart,  day  by  day,  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jeru- 
"  salem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cimning.  If  I  do  not 
*^  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
"  mouth ;  if  I  prefer  npt  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy.*" 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  you  labour.  If  you  would  find 
success,  you  must  pray  also.  No  good  descends  from  heaven 
to  this  world,  except  as  an  answer  to  prayer.  "  Ask,  and  ye 
*^  shall  receive''  is  the  great  law  according  to  which  all  bless- 
ings are  given.  Pray  always  with  aU  prayer  and  supplication 
of  the  Spirit,  therefore,  for  the  restoration  of  mankind  to  the 
favour  and  the  service  of  God.  For  this  glorious  end  let  the 
jsecret  aspirations  of  the  closet  rise  unceasingly  to  the  throne  of 
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morcy.    These  let  the  moniing  and  evening  oblation  of  the 
household  accompany  every  day  to  the  presence  of  God,  and 
call  down  the  life-giving  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  upon 
this  world  of  death  and  ruin.     Finally,  for  the  same  delightful 
end,  let  the  sweet  incense  of  the  sanctuary  ascend  in  one  vast 
cloud  to  heaven,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  as  the  united  and 
acceptable  offering  of  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
Him  who  has  not  said  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  ^^  Seek  ye 
^^  my  face  in  vain.""     Thus  shall  the  millions  of  your  fellow- 
men,  ^<  ransomed  of  the  Lord,  return  and  come  to  Zion  with 
^^  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads.   They  shall  ob-- 
^^  tain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee 
"away."* 
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SERMON  XV. 


CHRIST  LOVES  HIS  CHILDREN  TO  THE  END. 


SERMON  I. 


JOHN  XIII.  1. 


<<  Hamng  hved  his  own  which  were  in  the  worlds  he  loved  them 

unto  the  endJ" 


The  period  with  which  this  chapter  commences,  is  placed,  by 
judicious  commentators,  immediately  before  the  last  passover, 
at  which  our  Saviour  was  present.  The  declaration  made  in 
the  text  is  intended,  as  I  apprehend,  to  refer  to  all  the  events, 
and  to  all  the  discourses  contained  in  the  subsequent  parts  of 
the  book.  By  most  of  them  it  is  directly  illustrated,  and, 
by  the  whole  taken  together,  it  is  placed  in  the  strongest  light 
conceivable. 

"  Having  loved,''  that  is,  having  once  begun  to  love,  indi- 
cating, that  placing  his  affection  was  decisive  with  regard  to 
its  continuance,  and  that  it  was  insusceptible  of  decay  or  ter- 
mination. 

"  His  own,  which  were  in  the  world.*"  This  phraseology 
teaches  us  that  they  were  his  property,  chosen  for  himself,  and 
destined  to  his  use  and  service.  All  things  are  his :  for  they 
were  made  by  him,  and  for  him.     But  these  were  his  in  a  pe- 
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euliaf  manner,  and  are  here  intentionally  ^stinguished  as 
sti^ding  in  a  nearer  relation  to  him  than  any  thing  eke  which 
this  wGAd  contains.  His  property  in  them  is  peculiar,  both 
in  kind  and  degree,  and  his  interest  in  them  of  a  superior  na- 
ture. 

At  the  same  time,  they  were  still  in  the  world,  and  were  not 
,  numbered  with  those  who,  being  his  own  property,  had  as- 
cended to  heaven.  The  objects  of  his  love  here  specified,  were 
not  **  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.''  They  were  still, 
in  greater  or  less  degrees,  sinners.  They  were  sanctified  only 
in  part,  and  were  but  partially  attached  to  him.  They  had 
many  errors,  many  follies,  and  many  faults,  still  remaining, 
and  therefore  many  things  to  be  blamed  and  to  be  forgiven. 
Their  disposition  was  at  times  alienated  from  his  interests,  and 
opposed  to  his  precepts.  At  the  best,  it  was  imperfectly  con- 
formed to  his  pleasure.  Even  the  good  which  they  would,  or 
wished  to  do,  at  times  they  did  not ;  and  the  evil  which  they 
would  not,  they  often  did,  because  of  the  sin  still  remaining  in 
them.  He  did  not  love  them,  therefore,  merely  on  account  of 
their  personal  worth,  but  with  views  of  a  more  exalted  na- 
ture. 

**  He  loved  them  unto  the  end.*"  The  end  here  may,  with- 
out violence,  be  variously  understood ;  and  yet  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  be  strictly  just,  as  well  as  highly  impor- 
tant. 

From  the  text  thus  briefly  explained,  I  derive  this  doc- 
trine:— 

Christ  loves  his  children  unto  the  end. 
This  doctrine  I  shall  illustrate  from  his  conduct  towards  his 
apostles.     Particularly, 

I.  He  chose  them  out  of  the  world, 

"  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you,''  John  xv. 
16.  They  were  originally,  like  ourselves,  miserable  sinners. 
"  In  them,  that  is  in  then:  flesh,"  as  St.  Paul  testifies  of  him- 
self, "  dwelt  no  good  thing ;"  nothing  which  rendered  them 
worthy  and  amiable  in  his  sight ;  nothing  on  which  he  could 
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look  with  approbation.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  enemies 
to  his  character,  cross,  and  kingdom.  They  **  were  in  the 
*^  world,^  in  the  moral  or  worst  sense,  "  the  world  that  lieth 
^^.in  wickedness  ;^^  but,  as  he  informs  thefm  in  the  16th  chap- 
ter, "  he  chose  them  out  of  the  world." 

In  the  same  time,  they  were  bom  of  humble  lineage,  were 
educated  in  a  very  lowly  and  limited  manner,  and  lived  in  ob- 
scurity and  insignificance.  It  was  therefore  obvious,  that  they 
could  be  of  no  consequence  to  him.  He  could  derive  from 
them  neither  instruction,  property,  assistance,  nor  credit.  It 
was  of  course  impossible  that  he  should  have  chosen  them  for 
his  own  benefit.  .  Whatever  they  were  to  do  for  him,  at  any 
future  period,  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  enable  them 
to  do  it.  Their  power,  their  wisdom,  nay,  the  very  disposi- 
tion with  which  they  were  to  act,  must  be  all  derived  from 
him.  Even  these,  then,  and  the  usefrilness  to  which  they 
gave  birth,  could  be  no  original  reasons  why  he  chose  them ; 
for  he  could  have  ^ven  exactly  the  same  attributes,  and  fur- 
nished exactly  the  same  usefrdness  to  any  others. 

In  choosing  them,  he  covenanted  with  them,  although  they 
perhaps  knew  nothing  of  the  fact,  to  supply  all  their  wants ; 
so  far  as  should  be  necessary  for  his  service,  or  their  good. 
From  this  time  he  took  their  wants  upon  himself,  and  the 
supplies  of  them ;  their  sins,  and  the  atonement  of  them ; 
'  their  sufferings,  and  the  necessary  relief.  A  series  of  offices, 
infinitely  necessary  to  them,  and  infinitely  benevolent  on  his 
part,  he  now  began ;  in  which  he  displayed  unlimited  conde- 
scension, and  in  which,  through  an  interminable  progress, 
his  love  was  to  be  more  and  more  unfolded  to  them  for 
ever. 

II.  In  teaching  them  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  re- 
ligion. 

The  benevolent,  and,  to  them  indispensable  office  of  an  in- 
structor, he  assumed  from  the  beginning,  and  continued  it  un- 
til his  ascension.  Nay,  he  resumed  it  after  this  wonderful 
event ;  and,  although  he  had  finally  left  the  world  as  a  place 
of  residence,  he  sent  dbwn  his  Spirit  to  dwell  with  them,  to 
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guide  them  into  all  the  truth,  and  to  bring  all  things  to  their 
minds,  whatsoever  he  had  said  to  them  in  the  way  of  remem- 
faorance. 

In  his  instructions  he  began  with  the  plainest  and  most  ob- 
vious precepts,  and  such  as  would  least  violate  those  which, 
without  an  abuse  of  language  may,  perhaps,  be  called  honest 
prejudices.     ^^  I  have  many  things,^  he  observed  in  chapter 
rvi.  12.  "  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.*^ 
This  rule  he  followed  through  his  life ;  unfolding  the  truth  as 
they  were  able  to  bear  it,  and  wemng  away,  imperceptibly, 
one  of  their  errors  after  another.     When  the  disciples  of  John 
asked  him,  ^^  Why  do  we  and  the  Pharisees  fast  oft ;  but  thy 
**  disciples  fast  not  ?*"  he  replied,  "  No  man  putteth  a  piece 
^^  of  new  doth  unto  an  old  garment ;  for  that  which  is  put  in 
^^  to  M  it  up  is  taken  from  the  garment,  and  the  rent  is  made 
"  worse.     Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  else 
^f  the  botdes  break,  and  the  wine  ninneth  out,  and  the  bot- 
^^  ties  perish.     But  men  put  new  wine  into  new  bottles,  and 
'^  both  are  preserved.'"     He  found  his  disciples  extremely  ig. 
norant;  slow  of  apprehension;  ready  on  every  occasion  to 
fiill  into  gross  mistakes,  and  perpetually  prone  to  return  to 
their  former  prcgudices.     Like  their  coimtrymen,  they  expect* 
ed  a  temporal  Messiah ;  and,  like  them,  hoped  to  obtain  high 
offices  in  his  kingdom.     No  instructions  could  eradicate  this 
ally  e^ectation  from  their  minds  imtil  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
They  were  also  slow  of  heart  to  believe  what  he  taught,  and 
what  the  prophets  taught  before  him.     Often  was  he  obliged 
to  reprove  them  for  their  want  of  faith,  and  their  reluctant  be- 
lief of  his  own  precepts.     Yet  he  never  reproached  them  ;  he 
never  ridiculed  them ;  he  never  exhibited  to  them  a  single 
specimen  of  unkindness.     On  the  contrary,  he  treated  even 
their  prejudices  with  tenderness ;  and  gave  them  ''  line  upon 
"  line,  and  precept  upon  precept  ;^    exhibiting  himself  in 
these  respects  as  a  glorious  pattern  for  every  succeeding  in- 
structor. 

III.  He  bore  patiently  with  aU  their  faults. 

These,  as  you  well  know,  were  numerous.    They  were 
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committed  in  tlie  hee  of  his  instractioiis,  and  in  dw  fsee  of 
his  miracles.  They  were,  therefore,  direct  testimonies  cf 
shameful  unbelief,  and  well  merited  severe  reprehension.  Yet, 
though  they  were  often  repeated,  he  never  lost  his  equanimity, 
nor  his  tenderness.  When  there  arose  a  reasoning  among  them 
which  should  be  the  greatest,  instead  of  reproaching  them  for 
this  foolish  contemptible  pride,  he  took  a  child,  and  set  him 
1^  him,  and  said  unto  them,  ^^  Whosoever  shall  receive  this 
<^  child  in  my  name  rec^veth  me ;  and  whosoever  receiveth 
^^  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me :  for  he  that  is  least  among 
^^  you  all  shall  be  great.""  When  Peter  had  thrioe  denied 
him,  and  had  mightily  enhanced  his  wickedness  by  cursing 
and  swearing,  how  wonderfully  gentle  and  affectionate  was  the 
reproof  administered  to  him  by  the  Saviour  ?  ^'  And  the  Lord 
**  turned,^  says  St.  Luke,  "  and  looked  upon  Peter;  and 
**  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had  said 
^^  unto  him.  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.^ 
What  an  example  is  here  furnished  of  patience  and  tenderness 
to  us ! 

IV .  The  same  spirit  was  strongly  discovered  in  the  action, 
which  St.  John  hath  subfoined  as  an  iUnsfyration  of  it,  in  the 
verses  immediately  fiUowing  the  text. 

^'  Jesus  knowing,^^  says  the  apostle,  >^  that  the  Fadier  had 
^^  given  all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  come  from 
^^  God,  and  went  to  God,  he  riseth  from  supper,  and  laid  aside 
his  garments,  and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  himself.     After 
that  he  poureth  water  into  a  bason,  and  began  to  wash  the 
disciples'*  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith 
he  was  girded.''     Remember  that  this  was  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind.     Remember  that  it  was  done  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  came  from  God,  and  returned  to  God;  and  that  the 
Father  had  put  all  things  into  his  band.     Call  to  mind  the 
humble  nature  of  the  office  itself.     Forget  not  for  whom  it 
was  done.     They  were  poor  peasants,  of  no  consideration  in 
the  country  where  they  lived.     The  office  was  the  most  lowly 
which  is  customarily  performed  for  man.     He  who  performed 
it  was  great  and  glorious  beyond  a  paraUei* 
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Ib  this  act,  he  presented  them  with  a  beautifiil  type  of  that 
mtemal  deansing,  which  he  was  just  ready  to  procure  for  them 
by  «  &r  more  humble,  and  an  immensely  more  self-denying 
dfbrt,  pouring  out  his  blood  for  them  6n  the  cross.  Here, 
therefore,  he  held  out  to  them  an  illustrious  prediction  of  the 
ualknited  humiliation  which  he  was  about  to  undergo  for  thdr 
saket,  and  the  incomprehensible  love  with  which  he  was  pre- 
paring to  terminate  his  own  Ufe  that  they  might  live  for  ever. 

All  this,  also,  was  done,  not  for  himself,  not  even  for  his 
own  coiiTenience ;  but  solely  for  them ;  to  instruct  them  in 
their  duty ;  to  persuade  them  to  the  performance  of  it,  and 
thus  to  become  amiable  and  excellent  in  his  sight.  ^^  After 
^  he  had  washed  their  feet,^  says  St.  John,  '^  and  had  taken 
^^  his  garments,  and  was  set  down  i^ain,  he  said  unto  them, 
"  Know  ye  what  I  have  done  unto  you  ?  Ye  call  me  Master 
^^  and  Lord,  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am.  If  I  then,  your 
"  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to 
"  wash  one  another'^s  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  example, 
"  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.  Verily,  verily,  I 
"  say.  imto  you,  the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord,  nei- 
^'  ther  he  that  is  sent  greater  than  he  that  sent  him.  If  ye 
^  know  these  things,  happy  arfe  ye  if  ye  do  them.'' 

y .  7%e  same  disposition  was  eminently  manifested  in  insti- 
tilting^  the  same  evening^  the  Lord's  Supper, 

In  this  ordinance  his  sufferings  were  exhibited  in  a  new  and 
most  afiecting  light.  Here  the  eye  of  faith  saw,  in  clear  un- 
deodiWng  vision,  his  cross  erected ;  himself  nailed  to  the  accurs- 
ed tree ;  his  body  broken,  and  his  blood  poured  out  for  the 
sins  of  men.  Here,  in  a  record,  written  in  letters  of  blood, 
destined  to  endure  unaltered  through  all  the  ages  of  time,  lia- 
ble to  no  interpolation  and  no  loss,  and  capable  of  no  miscon- 
Btrudion,  was  written  the  love,  stronger  than  death,  and 
triumphing  over  the  grave, — the  love,  which  glowed  in  his 
bosom  in  the  beginning,  and  which  will  bum  with  an  intense 
flame  for  ever  and  ever. 

Equally  manifested  were  his  humility  and  condescension. 
He  supped  with  them,  and  they  with  him.     Humble  as  they 
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were  in  thdr  station  and  character,  they  sat  at  his  tabl6  ail  his 
friends,  and  saw,  in  this  proof  of  his  affection,  a  rich  earnest 
of  their  future  glory.  They  were  hereafter  to  be  mdst  honour- 
ably acknowledged  as  his  friends.  In  the  heavenly  world,  they 
were  to  appear  as  the  builders  of  his  earthly  house ;  and  on  the 
precious  stones,  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  new  Jera- 
salem,  were  to  be  engraved,  in  eternal  characters,  die  names 
of  the  twelves  Apostles  of  the  Lamb.  They  were  to'  be  joint- 
heirs  with  him  in  the  heavenly  inheritance,  his  companions  in 
everlasting  joy,  and  kings  and  priests  in  his  immortal  king- 
dom. 

It  was  a  perpetual  ordinance,  and  in  this  manner  indicated 
the  perpetual  and  unchangeable  nature  of  his  love.  His  suf- 
ferings, and  the  spirit  which  lived  and  breathed  in  them,  were 
always  to  be  presented  in  the  same  manner  to  the  eye  of  his 
children  by  the  same  sacred  symbols.  At  the  celebration  of 
it  he  was  always  to  be  present ;  to  sup  ^th  his  children ;  to 
pity  their  weaknesses  and  follies ;  to  feel  their  temptations  and 
dangers ;  to  forgive  their  sins ;  to  heal  their  backsMdings ;  to 
multiply  to  them  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  and  to  take  them 
by  the  hand,  and  lead  them  onward  towards  endless  life. 

It  was  an  universal  ordinance,  to  be  celebrated  in  every 
country,  and  in  every  age,  where  Christians  should  be  found. 
In  this  fact  was  strongly  imaged  the  universality  of  his  love. 
The  ordinance  is  instituted  for  all  men,  the  prince  and  the 
peasant ;  the  Jew  and  the  Oentile ;  the  master  and  the  slave ; 
Christians  of  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south ; 
of  that  age,  and  of  all  succeeding  ages.  To  every  one  of 
these  the  love  of  the  Redeemer  is  extended ;  and  every  one  is 
loved  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the'  same  degree 
of  tenderness,  as  if  there  were  no  other  object  of  his  Savibur^s 
affection.  To  every  one  it  is  the  love  of  a  Saviour-i-love 
which  brought  him  down  from  heaven,  which  carried  him 
through  the  sufferings  of  a  persecuted  life,  and  induced  him 
patiently  and  serenely  to  ascend  the  cross. 

Finally,  the  time  at  which  this  ordinance  was  instituted, 
strongly  illustrates  the  benevolence  of  the  Redeemer. 

No  season  could  have  been  equally  interesting,  usefril,  or  pro- 
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per.  He  was  going  now  oat  of  the  woild  He  was  to  be  defiyered 
iato  the  hands  of  smqers,  condemned  as  a  malefactor,  and 
nailed  to  the  cross.  For  these  distressing  events  the  apostles 
were  very  ill  prepared.  Such  a  catastrophe  of  the  Redeemer's 
life  violated  all  their  expectations.  With  some  imperfect 
views  of  his  true  character,  they  had  united  all  the  Jewish 
prfgui£ces  concerning  the  expected  Messiah,  and  firmly  he- 
jUeved  that  he  was  to  become  a  great  and  glcnious  temporal 
prince,  reigning  over  a  vast  empire  with  unprecedented  splen- 
dour. In  this  empire  they  had  expected,  without  a  doubt,  to 
hcdd  places  of  high  distinction  4  and  even  on  this  very  ooca- 
sioa,  discouraging  as  it  was,  (fisputed  which  of  them  should 
be  raised  to  the  highest  distinction.  In  direct  contradiction 
to  all  this,  he  was  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death,  and  be  car- 
ried to  the  grave.  Nothing  could  be  more  disheartening  to 
men  in  sudb  circumstances.  Nothing  could  more  entirely 
overwhdm  them  with  distress,  or  bring  them  nearer  to  the 
borders  of  despair.  All  this  he  distinctly  foresaw,  and  pro- 
yided  the  necessary  remedy.  In  this  living  perpetual  memo- 
rial, he  showed,  in  a  manner  unquestionable,  that,  though  he 
was  to  die,  his  death  was  voluntary;  foreseen  by  himself; 
chosen  by  himself;  undergone  because  it  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  providential  system ;  and  undergone  for  them.  In  this 
manner  he  proved  that  he  loved  them  with  a  love  superior  to 
death  itself-— a  love  which  would  warm  his  bosom  until  he 
should  again  '^  come  in  the  douds  of  heaven  with  power  and 
"  great  glory.*" 

VI.  7%6  same  truth  is  glorioudy  evident  in  the  discourses 
whidk  he  delivered  qfier  the  instituHon  of  (he  Lord^s  Supper. 

'These  constitute  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  sacred  ca^ 
non,  and  contain  the  most  affecting  sentiments,  the  most  sup- 
p<Hrting  consolations,  whiieh  were  ever  made  known  in  the  pre^ 
sent  ^orld.  Moral  sublimity  is  here  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch;  and,  while  it  expands  the  thoi^hts  and  elevates  the 
conceptions  to  the  utmost,  continually  forces  upon  the  mind  a 
conviction  that  the  thkigs  intended  in  the  several  deciaratiohti 

VOL.  I.  s 
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ttKeed  ito  grwp,  aad  rise  beyond.  Us  utmotl  lupiir  Nothing 
Ixnild  be  so  adapted  to  the  eiicumstances  of  the  aposdes,  or 
those  of  afflicted  Christians  in  eyr&y  oountrjrf  and  i&  emjr 
penod.  -    ■      ■.  f  .  . ! 

:  *^  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,^  says*  the  compassionate 
Aedeemer  to  them,  ^^  ye  belieye  in  God ;  bdieve  also  in  me. 
^  In  ray  Fadier^s  house  are  many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  m 
H  I  would  haye  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  plaee  tot  jm. 
^  And,  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  fi»  you^  I  will  oeme  tuffm^ 
^^  aild  reeeiye  ybu  unto  myself;  that  where  I  amthet^yetnsy 
>^  be  also.'^  He  then  declares  that,  while  they  an  ib  die 
Vorld,  he  will  not  leave  them  hopeless  or  comfotdess ;  tiatt 
tlvough  his  name  they  shaU  have  access  to  all  Ibe  liliiBiii|it 
whidb  they  need ;  that  he  would  send  then  the  Spirit  ef 
^ruth,  whose  name  is  the  Comforter^  who  will  mlighteir, 
guide,  support,  sanctify,  and  save  ibem.  He  dedates  that 
hk  Fath»  will  love  them,  and  that  he  and  his-  Father  wiU 
dwell  with  them.  Tribulaticms,  it  is  true,  await  thera  in(M 
world,  and  they  will  be  called  to  encounter  hatred,  oppressioli; 
aaid  sonow.  These  things,  however,  will,  as  sources  of  «u& 
fering,  be  momentary  and  insignificant,  and  wiU  at  the.  same 
time  be  means,  on  the  one  hand,  of  their  purification  and  hap« 
piiiess^  and,  on  the  other,  of  his  glory.  The  world,  he  ili^ 
Ibims  them,  he  has  overcome.  Peace,  he  declares,  he  leaves 
with  them ;  even  his  own  peace ;  the  peace,  in  the  enjoyment 
bf  which  he  has  sustained  all  his  trials,  and  with  unchangii^ 
serenity  met  and  vanquished  all  his  enemies.  If  the  world 
hate  them,  it  has  also  hated  him ;  and  they  ought  cheerfiilly 
io  receive  the  same  allotments  which  were  dispensed  to  him, 
the  Son  of  Ood,  and  his  best  beloved:  sameness  of  dreum- 
atances  being  here  proof  of  sameness  of  character,  and  evi- 
dence of  similar  approbation  and  love  from  God.  AltJiough 
in  a^^eaiance  he  leaves  them  for  a  time,  it  is  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  their  sakes,  and  to  obtam  foit  them  the  Spirit  of  grace, 
infinitely  the  best  of  all  blessings.  Although  he  leaves  them 
for  a  time,  it  is  in  appearance  only,  and  he  will  soon  mani- 
fest himsetf  to  them  again.     The  Father,  he  assures  thera^ 
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Idvcs  Uniy  and  hath  put  all  things  into  his  hands,  f  "rom  such 
a  fiiend,  urrei^ed  with  such  possessions,  no  good  therefore 
cm  he  asked  or  hoped  in  Tain. 

Such  is  a  very  partial  and  imperfect  summary  of  the  divine 
comKilalBons  comnninicated  in  the  three  first  of  these  chapters. 
The  foordi  is  a  prayer,  primarily  for  his  apostles,  and  gene* 
iaUgr  for  idl  his  children,  to  the  end  of  the  workU-a  pn^er 
ftinght  with  sentiments  more  sublime,  more  noble,  and  more 
boKToIent,  than  any  other  which  the  pen  of  man  has  been 
permitted  to  record.  In  this  most  wonderful  discourse,  Christ 
18  divme  power  and  glory  ;  the  infinity  of  his  posses- 
;  and  his  unity  and  equality  with  the  Father.  He  sup- 
ibr  them,  also,  all  the  blessings  which  they  need;  de- 
clares that  he  has  kept  them  hitherto,  and  beseeches  the  Fa- 
thep'to  keep  them  hereafter.  The  glory  to.  which  they  are 
destined,  he  asserts,  is  the  glory  which  the  Father  had  given 
him,  and  declares  it  to  be  his  pleasure,  that  they  should 
heieaftef  be  with  him,  and  behold  and  enjoy  his  glory  for 
ever. 

In-  this  prayer  we  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  commence- 
meat  of  the  intercession  which  Christ  makes  for  his  children 
before  the  dnrone  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens.  In  the  early 
part  of  it  he  asserts,  that  he  had  performed  the  great  work  of 
a-Mediator^  undertaken  by  him  in  the  covenant  of  redemption, 
and  cm  thia  ground  claims  the  reward  which  in  that  covenant 
die  Father  had  promised.  '^  Father,^^  said  he,  ''  I  have  glo- 
^  rified  thee  on  earth ;  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou 
^^  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now.  Father,  ^orify  thou  me  with  thine 
^  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with .  thee  before  ever 
'^  the  worid  was.^  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that 
of  the  same  tenor  is  his  eternal  intercession  in  the  heavens. 

Of  the  same  general  nature  and  import  were  all  the  actions 
of  the.  Saviour,  which  were  subsequent  to  these  discourses. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  agony  in  the  garden,  he  directed 
them  to  watch.  Speedily  after  he  left  them,  however,  they 
foil  asleep.  Mark  the  gentleness  of  his  reproof,  when  he  re- 
turned and  found  them  asleep — ''  What,  could  ye  not  watch 
^>  with  me  one  hour  ?  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into 
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^  temptation.  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  fledi  is^ 
^  weak.^  And  when  the  band  came  up  to  take  him,  l^e  pro. 
Tided,  with  the  same  tenderness,  for  their  escape.  ^<.  I  have 
<^  told  you,^  said  he,  ^^  that  I  am  he :  if  therefore  ye  seek  me, 
<<  let  thtese  go  their  way.^  After  his  resurrection,  while  they: 
disbelieved  that  he  had  risen ;  and  when  he  stood  in  the  midst 
of  them,  instead  of  believing,  were  terrified  and  af&ighted,  and 
supposed  they  had  seen  a  spirit :  he  again  reproved  them  with 
the  same  inimitable  tenderness — <^  And  he  said  unto  them, 
^  Why  are  ye  troubled,  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your 
^<  hearts  ?  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  mysdf 
**  Handle  me  and  see :  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bonesat 
f<  ye  see  me  have.^  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  show- 
ed them  his  hands  and  his  feet. 

Finally,  in  the  same  manner,  when  Thomas  revised  to  re-, 
eeive  the  testimony  of  the  other  Aposdes  concerning  this  great 
event,,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  believe  without  the  evi-. 
dence  of  his  own  sight  and  feeling,  Jesus,  having  met  them 
again  when  Thomas  was  present,  reproved  the  imbelieving 
Apostle  with  a  kindness  and  gentleness  which  admit  no. paral- 
lel, <^  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  bdiev- 
^^  ed;  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  be- 
•^  Keved.'' 

After  his  ascension,  he  continued  to  exercise  the  same  dis- 
position towards  them  unto  the  end  of  their  lives.  When 
Peter,  for  example,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  bound  between 
four  quaternions  of  soldiers,  he  sent  his  angel  and  smote  off 
his  chains,  and  delivered  his  faithM  disciple  firom  the  merci- 
less tyrant  who  sought  his  life.  The  emotions  which  Paul  felt 
conc^ning  this  subject,  strongly  illustrated  to  him  by  a  thou- 
sand  deliverances  of  his  own,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  Gospel,  may  be  best  learned  from  his  own  mouth.  ^^  For 
^^  tins  cause,^  says  he,  ^^  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of 
**  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts. 
^f  by  faith ;  that  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may 
^^  be  able  to  comprehend,  with  ail  saints,  what  is  the  breadth, 
^>  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of 
^>  Christ  which  passeth  |{nowledge.^ ,  Such  was  the  love  which. 
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Christ  manifested  to  those  who  became  his  disciples  in  the 
fint  age  of  the  Christian  church.  Of  the  same  nature,  exactly, 
is  the  love  which  he  exercises  towards  his  children  in  every 
succeeding  age  of  the  world.  In  his  intercession  for  his  Apos- 
tle, in  the  17th  chapter  of  St.  John,  he  said,  ^^  Neither  pray  I 
'^  fixr  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  who  shall  believe  on  me 
*^  through  their  word,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father 
^^  art  in  me,  and  I  in  him ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ; 
^*  diat  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  the 
^  ^cnry  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  have  given  them,  that 
^  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one.'"  What  he  prayed 
fi>rin  this  place  he  has  taken  eiFectual  care  to  accomplish. 
They  have  received  the  benefits  of  this  intercession  in  every 
period  of  time ;  and  the  members  of  this  church,  if  they  are 
his  real  disciples,  are  now  partakers  of  these  benefits.  He  is 
the  same  yesterday,  to  day,  and  for  ever ;  and,  in  thie  constan- 
cy of  his  love  to  his  Apostles,  has  gloriously  evinced  the  con- 
stancy of  his  love  to  every  Christian.  ^^  Lo  !^  said  he  to 
them,  and  through  them  to  all  his  followers,  ^^  I  am  with  you 
"  always  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

He  hath  chosen  them  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  chose 
his  Apostles.  In  the  same  manner  has  he  renewed  them  by 
his  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  same  manner  does  he  instruct  them 
and  bear  with  them.  For  them  also,  as  truly  as  for  the  Apos- 
tles, he  instituted  the  Lord'^s  Supper,  and  at  every  administra- 
tion of  it  is  present  with  them.  "  Where  two  or  three,''  said 
he,  <^  are  met  together  by  my  name,  there  am  I  iu  the  midst 
"  of  them.*"  The  discourses  which  he  addressed  to  the  Apos- 
tles, he  has  caused  to  be  written  and  conveyed  down  for  the 
consolation  of  his  faithful  followers  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
they  are  addressed  to  us,  in  the  same  manner  substantially,  as 
to  Peter  and  John.  Nor  is  there  a  promise,  which  was  made 
te  them  as  Christians,  which  is  not  made  to  us  in  the  same 
character.  Of  every  Christian  he  takes  the  immediate  and 
special  charge,  superintending,  with  watchful  care  and  unlimit- 
ed kindness,  all  his  interests  of  soul  and  body,  time  and  eter- 
nity. ^'  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee,*"  is  the  de^ 
daration  with  which  he  commences  his  intercourse  with  the 
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renewed  mind ;  and  he  fulfils  it  exactly,  until  he  has  placed 
that  mind  beyond  the  reach  of  every  enemy,  temptation,  and 
danger. 

What  is  true  of  individual  Christians  is  equally  true  of  ihe 
church  at  large.  In  the  beginning  he  declared,  that  he  found- 
ed his  church  upon  a  rock,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell,  cxTaXtiet 
of  Hades,  should  not  prevail  against  it.  The  real  meami^  cf 
this  declaration  is,  that  his  church  should  never  become  eie- 
tinct,  and  it  has  been  exactly  fulfilled  to  the  present  hour. 
There  is  now  a  church  in  the  world.  There  has  always  bees 
a  church  in  the  world.  What  prediction  could  have  seemed 
more  improbable,  if  we  consider  its  feebleness  at  its  first  esta- 
Uishment ;  the  humble,  powerless  character  of  its  members ; 
the  power,  numbers,  and  violence  of  its  enemies,  and  the  im- 
mense persecutions  which  it  suffered.  This  improbabilily  is 
not  lessened,  when  we  remember  that  its  situation  ha^  been 
equally  dangerous  in  many  other  successive  periods.  Th^ 
diurch  has  always  been  surrounded  by  enemies.  They  havp 
been  numerous ;  they  have  been  formidable.  At  times  they 
have  seemed  entirely  to  prevail,  and  its  faithful  witnesses  have 
been  slain  in  the  streets  of  its  enemies.  Still  they  have  risen 
again.  Immediately  before  the  reformation,  the  heavens  were 
clothed  in  blackness,  and  sackcloth  was  made  their  covering. 
.At  this  moment  the  day  dawned,  and  the  day  star  arose  in  the 
hearts  of  millions.  At  the  present  time,^  a  similar  gloom  has 
overspread  the  world.  There  are  voices,  and  thunders,  and 
.  lightnings,  and  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  men 
were  upon  the  earth ;  so  mighty  an  earthquake,  and  so  great. 
The  cities  of  the  nations  fall,  the  islands  flee  away,  and  the 
mountains  vanish.  StiU  God  is  the  refuge  and  strength  of  his 
church,  her  very  present  help  in  trouble.  God  is  in  the  midst 
of  her,  and  she  shall  not  be  moved.  With  a  constant  paren- 
tal hand,  with  the  love  which  he  carried  to  the  cross,  the  .Re- 
deemer watches  over  all  her  interests,  md  causes  all  things  to 
work  for  her  good.  She  may  be  afficted,  but  she  will  not  be 
forsaken.  She  may  be  cast  down,  but  she  will  not  be  destroyed. 

*  In  the  year  1812. 
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He  keeps  her  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye.  ^^  Can  a  woman,^  he  cries,  ^^  forget  her  sucking 
^^  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  firuit  of 
'*  her  womb  ?  Yea,  they  may  forget,*  yet  will  I  not  forget 
"thee.'' 

Finally,  Christ  loves  his  children  through  eternity.  He 
does  not  forsake  them  in  death.  On  a  dying  bed,  he  speaks 
peace  to  their  departing  spirits,  and  his  angels  wait  to  conduct 
them  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham.  Their  bodies  are  then  sown  in 
their  original  dishonour,  weakness,  and  corruption,  to  be  raised 
in  incorruption,  power,  and  glory. 

In  the  final  day,  they  wiU  be  raised  with  these  splendours 
of  immortality,  and  reunited  to  their  minds,  advanced  in  know- 
ledge and  excellence  to  absolute  perfection.  Then  he  will 
)u:qiiit  them  before  the  as^mbled  universe,  and  confess  them 
88  his  followers  and  friends.  When  the  judgment  is  finished, 
he  will:  convey  them  in  triumph  to  heavep,  and  present  Ijhenx 
to  his  Father  and  their  Father,  to  his  Ood  and  their  God,  as 
the  crown  of  his  labour,  his  endless  joy,  and  the  objects  of  his 
eternal  love.  Then  he  will  claim  the  unchangeable  promise  in 
the  covenant  of  redemption,  that  they  should  endure  for  ever, 
and  his  dominion  over  them  be  as  the  days  of  heaven.  Then 
he  will  make  them  kings  and  priests  unto  God ;  and  of  the 
increase  of  their  peace,  and  his  kingdom,  there  will  be  no 
end. 


I 


SERMON  XVL 


CHRIST  LOlrtffiS^inS  CHaDREN  TO  THE  END. 


SEKHON  II. 


JOHN  XIII.  1. 


<<  Having hved  his  oum,  which  were  in  iheworldf  he  laved  them 

unto  the  endT" 


In  the  preceding  discourse  I  derived  from  these  words  the  fol- 
lowing doctrine  :— 

CkridloveB  his  children  unto  the  end. 

This  doctrine  I  illustrated  from  the  conduct  of  Christ  to  his 
Apostles,  and  observed  that  he  manifested  his  love  towards 
them,  particularly, 

I.  In  choosing  them  out  of  the  world. 

II.  In  teaching  them  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  re- 
ligion. 

III.  In  bearing  patiently  with  all  their  faults. 

IV.  In  the  act  of  washing  their  feet,  recited  in  the  verses 
following  the  text. 

V.  In  instituting,  the  same  evening,  the  Lord'^s  Supper; 
and, 

VI.  In  the  discourses  which  he  delivered  after  the  institu- 
tion of  that  Sacrament. 
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I  then  observed,  that  the  love  exercised  towards  his  childri^ 
in  every  age  is  equally  intense,  and  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
Ais  position  from  his  declarations  in  the  Scriptures,  and  from 
his  conduct  towards  individual  Christians  and  towards  the 
church. 

I  shall  now  derive  from  this  interesting  subject  several  re* 
marks,  intended  to  be  means  of  improvement  in  the  Christian 
diaracter. 

I.  How  wonderful  is  the  love  of  ChriiU 

This  subject  may  be  advantageously  illustrated  under  the 
following  heads : — 

First,  The  love  of  Christ  was  disinterested. 

*'  Jehovah,*"  said  he,  "  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his 
^^  way,  before  his  works  of  old ;  whUe  as  yet  he  had  not  made 
^  the  earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of 
^^  the  world.  When  he  prepared  the  heavens  I  was  there ; 
^^  when  he  set  a  compass  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  When  he 
^^  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree  that  the  waters  shotdd  not  pass  his 
^'  commandment ;  when  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the 
*^  earth ;  then  was  I  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with  him,  and 
**  I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him.'*  "  Fat 
**  by  him,*"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  were  all  things  created,  that  are 
^^  in  heaven  and  that  are  in*  earth,  visible  and  invisible ;  whe- 
^'  ther  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or 
^^  powers ;  all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him.  And 
^^  he  is  before  all  things ;  and  by  him  all  things  consist.  And 
^  he  is  the  head  c£  the  body,  the  church ;  who  is  in  the  be- 
^  ginning,  the  first-bom  from  the  dead ;  that  in  all  things  he 
*'  might  have  the  pre-eminence.  For  it  pleased  the  Father 
*^  that  in  him  should  all  frdness  dwell.'" 

It  is  impossible  that  he  of  whom  these  things  are  said  should 
need  any  thing  at  the  hands  of  uiy  being  whatever.  If  he  wish- 
ed to  add  worlds  to  his  possessions  he  could  create  thetti  with 
a  word.  If  he  wished  to  fill  them  with  inhabitants,  they  wojild 
spring  up  in  endless  myriads  at  his  bidding.  Heaven  is  his 
throne,  the  universe  its  his  empire ;  and  all  its  virtuous  inhabit^ 
antft  have  fitun  the  beginning  ascribed  blessing,  and  glory,  and 
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inifldbm,  and  power,  and  mi^t,  alid  thanksgiving  u»  Him  that 
4atteth  on  the  thiione^  and  tp  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever. 
At  the  game  time  he  rejoiced  alway  before  his  Father^  and 
'Was  supremely  happy  in  hia  boundless  and  eternal  complacency* 
How  evidently  must  he,  of  whom  these  things  can  be  said^Jbe 
removed  far  beyond  the  existence  and  the  possibility  of  wanting 
any  thing  which  could  contribute  to  his  glory  and  happiness 
from  the  hands  of  any  creature  whatever  ?  .    ^ 

But,  whoever  might  be  of  importance  to  him,  certainly  men 
were  not.  As  we  hav^  nothing  but  what  we  receive  from  him, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  we  should  give  him  whatever  we  possess, 
we  shotdd  barely  return  what  he  daily  gives  to  us.  Should  ve 
add  ourselves  to.  tl^  oblation,  we.  should  oaoly  add  one  more 
^pft,  of  exactly  the  same  nature ;  for  ourselves  also  are  abso- 
lutely his.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  all.  We  are  not 
only  his,  but  we  are  of  no  value  to  him  unless  aa  meiie  olgects 
of  his  beneficence ;  not  beings  which  can  do  good  .to  him,  but 
.objects  to  which  he  may  do  good;  not  as  things  valuable  in 
themselves,  but  things  which  he  is  able  to  make  vduable  .by 
bestowing  on  them  worth  foreign  to  their  nature.  Think  bo^ 
jhiumble  is  our  original  and  our  end.  From  the  dust  we  sprang, 
to  the  dust  we  return.  Worms,  and  mites,  and  minims  claim 
the  same,  origin,  and  are  destined  to  the  same  end. 

Remember,  beyond  this,  the  whole  race  of  man  were  sinners, 
vile,  polluted,  and  abominable  in  his  sight.  Cast  your  eyes 
over  the  great  world  which  we  inherit,  and  mark  what  an  ap- 
$>earance  its  surface  has  exhibited,  from  the  apostaoy  to  the 
present  time.  See  a  great  proportion  of  it  covered  with  idola^ 
<tEy,  and  the  inhabitants  worshipping  demons  and  InaLteBy  stocks 
and  stones,  and  absolutely  iPorgetting  that  diere  is  such  a  being 
as  Jehovah.  See  them  rendering  all  their  religious  homage, 
^d  aU  their  gratitude  to  these  infernal,  or  to  tliese  ati^d  ob- 
jects. See  their  worship,  a  compound  of  fraud  and  falsehood; 
of  lewdness  and  blood.  See  their  doctrines,  a  mass  of  folly  and 
stupidity,  at  the  appearance  of  which  virtue  sickens  and  rea^ 
Moa  stands  amazed.  Mark  their, treatment  of  eadi  other.  What 
a  train  of  unfifial,  unparental,  unfratemal  injuries,  of  frauds 
4nd  thefts,  of  gross  and  monstrous  imp^uities^  of  lies,  slanders, 
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juid  porjuries^  of  quanels  and  murders  it  has  T^^ularly  uitoIt- 
ed  firom  the  begmning.  From  these  private  scenes  of  guilt 
turn  your  eyes  to  scenes  of  a  more  public  and  general  nature. 
Obso^e  how  great  a  part  of  the  public  business  of  man  has 
been  formed  of  the  mere  repression  of  crimes.  How  many 
jaSs  and  (pbbets  frown  over  the  face  of  every  civilized  country^ 
and  what  a  multitude  of  wretches  are  doomed  to  drag  out  life 
in  the  one  or  end  it  on  the  other.  Ascend  a  degree  higher, 
and  see  sceptred  avarice  snatching  on  the  right  hand,  and  de^ 
Touring  on  the  left,  spreading  want  and  woe  through  cities^ 
provinees,  and  countries,  and  wrenching  from  the  hand  of  po- 
verty itB  last. mite.  To  finish  the  prospect,  behold  ambition 
laying  waste  the  world,  and  with  fire  and  sword  emptying  earth 
of  its  inhabitants  to  secure  the  privilege,  the  birthright  of  his 
kindred  tigers,  of  roaming  and  ruling  in  a  desert,  and  to  a&- 
qmxe  the  glory  of  having  his  name  indelibly  written  in  charac- 
ters of  Uood 

From  such  beings  what  advantage  could  this  divine  agent 
expect?  In  what  manner  could  they  contribute  to  his  pleasure 
or  his  praise.?  Gould  such  hands  ever  be  employed  in  promo-> 
ting  his  pleasure  ?  Could  such  tongues  ever  become  vocal  with 
his  praise  ?  Had  they  all  been  blotted  out  of  existence,  what 
chann  would  have  been  made  in  his  empire  P  what  loss  would 
he  have  experienced  in  his  enjoyments  P  When,  therefore,  we 
find,  that  hi  the  fiill  possession  of  the  glory  which  he  had  with 
die  Father  before  ever  the  world  was,  he  rejoiced  in  the  habit- 
able parts  c£  the  earth,  and  that  his  deUghts  were  with  the 
sons  of , men,  we  are  irresistibly  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  h^ 
was  drawn  to  this  object  solely  by  his  own  good  wilL  He  saw 
•here  a  vast  multitude  of  immortal  beings,  who  were  poor,  and 
wretdied,  and  miserable,  and  blind,  and  naked.  He  saw  them 
lost  in  hopeless  ruin,  outcasts  from  the  divine  kingdom,  and 
candidates  only  for  perdition.  He  saw  that  there  was  no  man 
to  stand  between  them  and  destruction,  and  wondered  that 
•thore  was-no  intercessor  to  plead  for  them.  Then  his  own  arm 
brought  salvation  to  him,  and  the  time  was  indeed  a  time  of  Ms 
love.  To  these  guilty,  wretched  beings,  with  a  divine  t)re- 
scientie,  he  looked  down,  the  immeasurable  vale  of  futurity,  and 
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with  a  boundless  compassion,  awakened  by  their,  guilt  and  woe^ 
determined  to  rescue  them  from  these  illimitable  evils.  In  this 
prescience  and  diis  determination  he  became  the  Lamb  slain 
firom  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  and  the  language  of  the 
church)  in  the  6dd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  addressed  to  him  with 
/exact  propriety,  was,  ^^  Our  Redeemer  firom  evedastiqg  was 
«  thy  name.''* 

To  accomplish  this  salvation  an  immense  sacrifiee  was  indis- 
pensable, the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  at  the  dose  of  a  train  of 
singular  sufferings.  These  sufierings  he  voluntarily  took  upon 
himself.  This  life  he  gave  up  in  agonies.  His  soul  was  made 
ftn  offering  for  sin,  and  his  body  was  carried  to  the  grava 
Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die ;  but  Christ  com* 
mended  his  love  to  us  in  that,  whUe  we  were  yet  sinners,  he 
died  for  us. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  consider  this  subject,  with  refer* 
ence  to  mankind  at  large,  that  our  conceptions  are  prone  to  be 
habitually  general,  cold,  and  unimpressive.  My  brethren, 
Christ  died  for  just  such  beings  as  you  and  me.  For  just  such 
souls  as  ours  he  became  a  ransom.  He  died  for  the  very  beings 
who  have  done  all  the  wickedness  which  I  have  summarily  de- 
scribed above.  The  first  trophy  of  his  sacrifice  after  his  death 
was  a  thief.  To  this  wretched,  polluted  being  he  gave  the 
wings  of  immortality ;  and  on  the  same  day  in  which  he  enter- 
ed the  world  of  departed  spirits,  conducted  him,  as  his  own  com- 
panion, to  the  paradise  of  God.  What  could  this  miserable 
wretch  do  for  the  Saviour  of  men,  to  prompt  this  glorious  per- 
son to  lay  down  his  life  upon  the  cross,  that  such  a  polluted 
creature  might  live  P  In  this  very  transaction  he  lighted  up 
a  beacon  on  the  mountains  of  ihe  Lord's  house,  establish- 
ed in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  exalted  above  the 
hills,  to  announce  to  all  nations  that  the  path  to  heaven  was 
that  day  openedi  to  all  men,  and  that  guilt  and  diame  would 
henceforth  shut  out  none,  not  even  those  whom  the  voice  of 
penal  justice  had  solemnly  and  truly  declared  to  be  unfit  to 
live  in  the  present  world. 

What,  I  ask  again,  oould  such  beings  as  these  do' for  the 

*' Isaiah kiii.  IS. 
S 
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Son  of  God,  his  elect  in  whom  his  soul  delighteth  ?  Nay,. 
what,  my  brethren,  could  we  ourselves  do  for  this  possessor  of 
hearen  and  earth  ?  What  have  we,  that  we  have  not  received 
from  him  ?  Nay,  what  are  we,  that  is  even  in  your  own  view 
of  any  value,  beside  what  he  hath  made  us  ?  Had  he  per- 
mitted us  to  return  to  our  original  nothing,  or  to  go  down  to 
the  T^ons  of  despair,  how  easily  might  he  have  filled  our 
places  with  beings  in  greater  numbers,  and  possessed  of 
minds  unspeakaUy  more  pure,  excellent,  and  amiable  ?  beings, 
fitted  to  breathe  the  air,  enjoy  the  life,  and  mingle  in  the 
pnuses  of  immortality  ?  But  such  beings  could  not  be  rescued 
firom  endless  ruin.  Over  them  his  benevolence  could  not  yeam 
finr  their  deliverance  from  guilt,  for  they  would  not  be  guilty ; 
n<Hr  weep  at  the  sight  of  their  approaching  misery,  for  they 
would  not  be  destined  to  be  miserable.  It  was  his  glory,  as 
it  was  his  delight,  to  be  the  friend  of  the  friendless,  and  the 
helper  of  the  helpless;  to  pardon  the  sinful,  and  cleanse  the 
polluted ;  to  open  the  door  of  heaven  to  faith,  and  hold  out 
the  golden  sceptre  to  penitence ;  to  relume  with  hope  the  eye 
of  despair,  and  open  a  passage  from  the  grave  to  the  world  of 
gloiy. 

Second,  The  love  of  Christ  is  universal. 

The  love  of  Christ  extends  through  all  lands  and  ages.  It 
reaches  persons  in  every  condition  of  life.  The  monarch  is 
not  above,  the  beggar  is  not  below  it.  The  infant,  expiring 
in  the  cradle,  is  UQt  without  its  grasp ;  nor  the  hoary  sinner' 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  tomb.  It  descended,  like  the  dew 
of  Eden,  upon  our  first  parents,  speedily  after  their  apostacy. 
It  travelled  down  through  the  antediluvian  ages,  until  it  en- 
tered the  ark  with  Noah  and  his  family,  and  accompanied 
them  over  the  ocean  of  destruction  to  the  mountains  of  Ararat. 
It  wandoied  as  a  pilgrim  with  Abraham,  and  followed  him  from 
Ghaldea  to.  the  land  of  promise.  It  went  down  with  Jacob  and 
Joseph  into  Egypt,  and  returned  again  with  Moses  through, 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  wilderness  to  the  same  sequestered  ground. 
It  dwelt  with  the  church  in  the  Sheckinah,  until  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity.  With  Daniel  it  entered  the  lion'^s  den ;  and  to 
Shadradi,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  in  the  caverns  of  the  bum- 
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ing,  fiery  fumace,'  appeared  with  cdestbd  eptendow  in  the 
Ibrm  of  the  Son  of  Ood.  Witb  the  Apostles^  it  ^preaxheA 
through  the  Roman  world  the  g]»d  tidings  of  great  joj,  whidi 
were  announced  to%ll  people ;  and  prodaimed  glory  to  €k>d 
m  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men.' 
From  Asia  it  travelled  into  Europe ;  and  even  in  the  ages  of 
darisness  and  superstition,  found  the  cottage  of  piety  and  the 
ceU  of  devotion,  and  sanctified  them  for  its  residence- amid  a 
world  of  corruption.  At  the  reformation,  it  Ughted  the  flame 
of  virtue  on  a  thousand  hills,  and  awakened  hymns  of  transport 
and  praise  in  all  the  vallies  beneath  them. 

From  Europe  it  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  t^e  little  flod^ 
which  sought  and  found  a  refuge  for  piety  in  this  immense 
wilderness,  and  smiled  upon  every  sanctuary  which  theybuilt^ 
every  church  which  they  planted,  and  every  sacrifice  of  prayer 
and  praise  which  they  ofiered  up  to  God.  With  the  Missions 
aries,  who  run  to  and  firo  to  increase  knowledge,  it  is  now  aait 
ing  back  to  Asia,  again  to  shower  its  blessings  upon  regions 
kmg  accursed  with  drought  and  sterility. 

In  these  vast  regions  of  the  globe,  and  during  this  immense 
progress  of  time,  it  has  never  failed  to  visit  a  house  where  it 
was  welcomed,  nor  a  heart  in  which  it  could  find  a  residence. 
To  the  feeble  it  has  regularly  imparted  strength,  and  to  the 
doubting  confidence.  To  the  solitary  it  has  been  the  most 
delightful  companion,  and  to  the  forsaken  the  best  of  friends. 
The  eye  of  despondency  it  has  illumined  with  hope,  and  caused 
the  heart  of  sorrow  to  sing  for  joy.  Wherever  it  has  appeared^ 
life  and  immortality  have  sprung  to  light ;  and  faith,  repen^ 
tance,  and  holiness  have  become  inmates  of  the  breast.  The 
hendds  of  salvation  have  proclaimed  pardon,  peace,  and  recon-> 
ciliation  with  God ;  and  the  sotd,  lifting  up  its  eyes,  has,  like 
the  seer  of  Patmos,  seen  the  New  Jerusalem  coming  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  and  adorned  as  a  bride  for 
her  husband. 

Third,  The  love  of  Christ  is  unchangeable. 

Before  our  Saviour  ascended  after  his  crucifixion,  he  said 
to  his  Apostles,  and  through  them  to  all  that  should  believe 
on  him  through  their  word,  <^  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway  to  the 
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M.  end  of  die  worid.'^  That  Christians  mi^t  aot  be  jit  a  loss 
eonceniiiig  the  apgdication  of  this  promise  to  themsehres  indivi* 
diially^  fit^  Paul,  qootiBg  a  promise  of  the  same  impost,  has 
taught  every  Omstian  to  make  it  his  own.  ^^  Be  content,^ 
Slid  lie  tollie  members  of  the  Hebrew  church,  ^^  with  such 
^  Aings  as  ye  have ;  for  he  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee 
^  Morfiyrsake  thee.^  To  make  them  perfectly  assured  of  the 
safe^  of  relying  unlimitedly  on  this  promise,  he  subjoins  in 
the  ihued  verse,  following  the  proper  character  of  the  glorious 
agent  who  first  uttered  it,  in  this  remarkable  phraseobgy, 
<<  Jesus  Ohiist,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever^  The 
pfomise^  then,  is  unchangeable ;  and  the  love,  by  which  it  was 
dictated^  is  of  the  same  unalterable  nature.  Accordingly,  we 
eee  this  promise  ftilfilled  in  its  entire  import  at  the  present 
hour.  The  same  Lord  over  all  is  now,  as  in  every  past  age, 
rich  umto  all  that  call  upon  him.  His  providence  preserves 
his  dhurch  in  the  presence,  and  in  sjHte  of  the  persecutions  of 
her  enemies,  and  causes  her  cup  to  run  over  with  blessings. 
He  continues  to  Christians  the  word  and  worship  of  God  i 
meets  them  still  in  his  house  and  at  his  table,  and  communi- 
cates to  them  the  blessing  which  descended  originally  upon 
ZioB,  even  life  for  evermore.  Still  his  Spirit  renews  the  soul 
of  man,  guides  the  wandering,  restores  the  lost,  directs  the 
perplexed,  binds  up  the  broken-hearted,  feeds  those  who  hun-^ 
ger  and  thkst  after  righteousness,  and  in  all  trials,  dangers,  and 
auffiarings  administers  consolations  which  are  neither  few  nor 
smalL  With  the  same  love  with  which  he  ascended  the  cross, 
he.  watches  over  every  one  of  his  followers,  however  poor  and 
humble,  however  ^orant  and  despised,  with  a  heart  that  is 
never  weary,  with  an  eye  that  never  sleeps.  Not  one  of  their 
number  is  forgotten ;  and  at  the  final  day  the  name  of  every 
one  wiil  be  found,  written  in  the  book  of  etem^Ll  life. 
Fourthly,  The  love  of  Christ  is  immeasurably  great.  , 
•*  The  love  of  Christ,''  says  St.  Paul, "  which  passeth  know- 
f '  ledge.''  It  is  a  love  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  stronger 
than  death — a  love  which  affliction  could  not  quench,  which 
sorrow  could  not  drown.  This  is  evident,  with  a  lustre  irresist-^ 
iUe^  in  the  things  which  he  has  done,  which  he  is  doing,  and 
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whudi  be  will  do.  hereafter;.  It  is  imnecestary  fof  me^tiMMlIf 
on  this  occasion  the  things  which  Christ  haa  aliead](>da4Mi»'bil 
need  not  exhibit,  him  to  you  on.  the  crosa  pouriiq;  W^4M9 
hlood  for  the  salvation  of.men,  nor  present  him  agonizu^^ 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  nor  follow  him  to  the  tomb.  -^Jill' 
must  have  been  the  intenseness  of  that  benevolence:  wbick 
Qould  bring  the  Son  of  God  from  the  throne  of.  heaven;  tp 
shame  and  agony,  to  the  cross  and  to  the  grave ?  . ,  .^t* 

Less.striking,  I  acknowledge,  but  scarcely  less  aflecting,  ina 
the  proofs  of  the  same  love  in  what  he  is  now  doing.  .  Th0» 
is  something  inexpressibly  glorious  to  him,  and  beyond,  me^ 
sure  interesting  to  us,,  in  beholding  the  Saviour  of  .man]und» 
who  ^'  has  ascended  fax  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill' 
^^  all  things,^  looking  down,  nay,  descending  from  this  stupen* 
dous  greatness  to  the  miserable  world  which  we  inhabit,  to 
blot  out  the  transgressions,  and  wash  away  the  stains,  of  a 
wretched  sinner;  to  renew  a  polluted  soul ;  to  died  upon  it 
peace  passing  all  understanding ;  to  reunite  it  to  the  &vourof 
God ;  to  chase  away  its  fears  of.  future  woe ;  to  pour  the  bal- 
sam of  life  into  its  wounds ;  to  illiunine  it  with  the  beams, 
of  hope ;  to  conduct  it  safely  through  the  trials  and  dang^s 
of  this  melancholy  pilgrimage ;  to  bar  the  gates  of  perdition, 
against  its  entrance ;  and  to  open  for  its  reception  the  door  of. 
endless  life. . 

The  same  character  will  be  still  more  illustriously  manifestly 
ed  in  what  he  will  do  beyond  the  grave.     There  he  will  mak^Sv 
his  followers  sons,  and  priests,  and  kings  to  God.  .  In  other, 
words,  he  will  bring  them  into  the  intimate  relation  of.sonsj^. 
endow  them  with  the  sanctity  of  priests,  and  raise  them  to  thQ* 
glory  of  lungs.     As  sons,  they  will  love  and.  will  serve  him. 
throughout  the  ages  of  eternity  with  an  intense  and  unalter«w 
able  affection,  and  be  regarded  by  him  with  infinite  tendemesa^ 
and  complacency.     As  priests,  they  will  offer  up  from  the  al- 
tar of  the  mind  the  everlasting  sacrifice  of  praise  to  rthciii; 
boundless  benefactor.     As  kings,  they  will  live  and  reign  with, 
him  for  ever  and  ever. 

Fifth,  The  love  of  Christ  will  be  eternal. 

The  truth  of  this  declaration  is  sufiiciently  evident,  from  t)iQ . 
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Tlist  which  does  not  change  ib  of  course  endless. 
At  impoKtance  of  th^t  which  is  endless,  generally  consid- 
not  now  be  explained.  But  there  is  one  point  of 
ia  which  it  may  be  useful  to  exiunine  this  subject,  brief  as 
Hm  eauunination  must  be.  The  events  of  this  life  are  interest- 
ing to  us  onaccount  of  their  number  and  variety,. as  well  as 
their- nature.  The  nature  of  future  events  is  gen^r^Uy,  and 
perliapB  I  ought  to  say  loosely,  supposed  to  he  important,  as 
wdl-as  their  duration.  The  Smptures  have  eveiy  where  spok» 
Gk  of  them  in  exalted  terms,  and  often  in  l^guage  of  hjrper- 
bcdical  sublimit-  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  or  at 
leMto  imagine,  that  they  must  be  important  Yet  almost 
efory  -where  they  are  mentioned  in  phraseology  so  general, 
as  'ftp  leave  upon  inattentive  readers .  a  faint  and  loose  impres- 
sion of  their  meaning.  This  impression  has  also  been.render- 
ed  «M»e  fiufitiby  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  has  been 
cuatomarily  handled  by  preachers.  These,  even  when  men  of 
great  respectability  and  worth,  may,  I  suspect,^often  be  fairly 
numbered^  at  least  if  we  may  be.  permitted  to  judge  from  theif 
writings,  among  the  inattentive  readers  of  this  part  of  the  s% 
red  oracles ;  for  they  certainly  have  done,  in  most  instances, 
little  more  than  to  reiterate  a  few  of  the  Scriptural  exhibitions 
of  this  subject,  in  language  even  more  general,  md  far  from 
being  equally  expressive.  Little  more  is  derived  from  most  of 
them  than  that  a  future  life  is  endless,  free  from  sin  and.suf- 
fiering,  possessed  of  the  favour  of  God,  and  fraught  with  love> 
gratitude,  and  praise  to  him,  friendship  to  hi^  children,  and  a 
general  state  of  high  and  uninterrupted  (snjoymei^t.  I  do  not 
intend,  that  these  things  are  not  in  tjiemselves  pre-eminently 
important.  They  are  obviously  of  the  higbiest  importance. 
Still  I  insist,  that  when  holden  out  to  (he  eye  in  this  abstract 
manner,  they  strike  it  with  little  force,  and  Ipave  behind  them 
feeble  impressions.  To  me  it  ^eems,  that  to  act  in  the  service 
of  God,  and  to  communicate  good  to  otl^ers,  constitutes,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  Scriptures,  one  vast  and  glorious  division  of  the 
cdestial  happiness  usually  left  out  of  view  in  discourses  on 
this  subject.  To  me  it  seems,  also,  that  both  of  what  we  are 
to  be,  and  w}iat  we  are  to  do,  many  m^oie  .things  are  directly 
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said,  and  those  of  a  highly  interesting  nature  than  have  befsi 
customfirily  supposed.  iSrom  these^  when  we  compare  tbeqi 
with  diligence  and  attention,  a  great  multitude  of  other  tliingSy 
deeply  interesting,  maybe  derived  by  irresistible  inference; 
more,  I  suspect,  than  will  ever  be  imagined  by  him  who  has 
not  seriously  made  the  trial.  To  give  a  single  example,  those 
who  obtain  immortal  life  are  said  by  our  Saviour  to  be  'jtAyy^, 
6qual  or  like  to  angels.  This  one  declaration  opens  to  ns  a 
wide  fidd  of  inquiry  and  conclusion,  and  assures  us,  that  what- 
ever angels  are  or  do,  or  are  exhibited  as  being  or  dovag  in 
the  ISci^tures,  we  also  shall  substantially  be  or  do.  But  the 
things  which  angels  do,  together  with  their  attributes  and  cn^ 
cumstances,  are,  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  very  numerous 
and  very  great,  and  these  irresistibly  infer  others  whidi^sre 
great  and  numerous  also. 

The  number  and  variety  of  events  which  make  up  cfur  sys- 
tem, hardly  strike  our  minds  at  all,  and  probably  never  enter 
die  imagination  of  most  men,  even  among  Christians.  Yet, 
if  we  read  the  Scriptures  with  attention,  and  believe  what  we 
read,  we  must  clearly  discern,  that  both  the  number  and  the 
variety  are  immense.  The  inhabitants  of  heaven  serve  God 
day  and  night  in  his  temple.  The  services  of  those,  who  in 
this  life  fill  up  their  duty,  are  certainly  very  numerous,  and 
are  so  entirdy  varied,  that  no  two  actions  among  them  all  are 
dike.  How  multiplied,  then,  must  be  the  actions  involved  in 
a  service  which  night  never  interrupts ;  of  a  mind  and  a  body 
which  are  never  wearied,  and  of  an  existence  which  knows  no 
end.  That  they  are  endlessly  varied  is  unanswerably  evident 
ftom  the  consideration,  that  no  two  beings  in  the  creation,  and 
no  two  events  in  the  Providence  of  God  have  been  found  ex- 
actly alike.  Variety  is  a  standing  law  of  created  existence 
and  providential  dispensation,  and  throughout  eternity  will  be 
the  great  means  of  disclosing  to  the  intelligent  univ^se  the 
glorious  thoughts  and  purposes  treasured  up  from  everlasting 
in  the  Omnisdent  mind. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  being,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase 
eology,  the  tame,  dull,  spiritless  existence  sometimes  presented 
to  us,  immortd  life  is  a  state  of  intense  energy,  vast  design. 
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uMi' vinous  action,  in  which  to  know  and  to  love,  to  do  ttnd 
tii  i\iQ^9  wffl  form  a  combination  of  dignity,  glory,  and  happi- 
neik'irUiscending  every  earthly  conception.  All  this,  also,  irill 
expand,  and  rise,  and  improve  for  ever. 

Ttdm  these  observations  may  be  conjectured,  very  imper- 
fecdy  indeed,  some  of  the  things  which  Christ  will  do  hereaf- 
ter fi>r  the  objects  of  his  love.  All  that  I  have  alluded  to,  die 
attributes,  the  energy,  the  activity,  the  success,  and  the  con* 
sequent  enjoyment  he  wiU  give,  and  wiU  give  with  a  UberaUty 

suited  with  the  love  with  which  he  hung  upon  the  cross. 

» 

'IL  I^se  observations  teach  us  the  earnestness  with  which 
Wt  ikauld  labour  to  glorify  our  B^deemer. 

Tfaihk  for  a  moment  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  us.  What 
is  th^e,  of  a  desirable  nature  which  he  has  not  done  ?  Look 
at  tiie  body,  the  soul,  and  the  exterior  circumstances,  of  your- 
sdLves,  and  of  every  thing  which  is  hopeftil  or  comfortable  in 
rither,  and  you  will  be  compelled  to  say,  '^  This  is  the  gift 
^'  of  Chrint.^  Look  at  sin  and  sorrow,  at  death  and  hell,  and 
you  will  be  obliged  to  say,  ^^  My  deliverance  from  these  in- 
**  comprehensible  evils  Christ  purchased  with  his  own  Wood." 
Draw  the  curtains  of  eternity,  and  while  overpowered  by  tht 
splendours  of  immortal  life,  you  will  be  forced  to  exclaim, 
**  These,  also,  are  the  good  and  perfect  gifts  of  the  same  gfo- 
**  rious  person.*" 

^'How  evidentiy  is  aU  which  we  can  do  to  retribute  this 
niigfafty  benefactor,  nothing,  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity  t 
Erien  this,  although  done  in  obedience  to  his  pleasure,  is,  in 
thfe  proper  sense,  in  no  wise  profitable  to  him.  He  is  not 
sei^tiA  as  though  he  needed  any  thing,  seeing  he  giveth  unto 
all' life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.  Though  Israel,  though 
wi^  should  not  be  gathered,  yet  will  he  be  glorious  in  the  eyes 
ofJehoVah.  Should  we  serve  him  to  the  uttermost  of  ouir 
pd^w^,  the  only  good  which  he  will  gain,  will  be  that  which  a 
virtuous  parent  enjoys  in  the  character  and  behaviour  of  $, 
dtlfiM  child,  formed  to  excellence  by  his  own  care,  labour, 
aM*€b^()<^se ;  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  child  virtuous  aiiii 
loi^#rt'  'Of  what  materials  must  the  child  be  composed,  who 
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would  not  exert  all  his  faculties  to  give  this  pleasure  to  his 
parent  ?  What  must  be  the  spirit  of  that  man,  who  would 
not  labour  with  all  his'powers  thus  to  requite  his  Redeemer  ?•. 
Do  you  inquire  what  you  shall  do  to  accomplish  this  divine 
purpoise  ?  You  cannot  doubt,  that  he  who  died  to  expiate  sin, 
must  be  earnestly  desirous  that  you  should  hate  your  own 
sins;  that  you  should  mourn  for  them  ;  that  you  should  for- 
sake them ;  that  you  should  watch  against  temptation ;  that 
you  should  abstain  even  from  the  appearance  of  evil ;  that 
you  should  mortify  those  passions  and  appetites  which  so  fre- 
quently betray  you  into  iniquity ;  that  you  should  resist  those 
enemies  to  him  and  yourselves,  whose  only  employment  it  is  to 
seduce  you  from  your  duty.  He,  who  came  from  heaven  in 
the  character  of  a  Saviour,  and  has  done  all  the  things  men- 
tioned in  these  discqurses  to  accomplish  this  salvation ;  He, 
who  has  in  this  manner  infinitely  merited  your  highest  confi- 
dence, cannot  but  be  pleased  to  see  you  confide  in  his  right- 
eousness, his  intercession,  his  government,  and  his  promises. 
He,  who  has  laboured  and  si:dFered  without  a  parallel  to  re- 
establish holiness  in  your  minds,  must  be  delighted  to  see  thid 
glorious  end  accomplished ;  to  see  you  assume,  improve,  and 
brighten  this  beauty  of  the  mind,  this  divine  excellence,  this 
jmage  of  himself.  How  obviously  will  the  gain  of  all  these 
things  be  yours  alone. 

III.  These  considerations  forcibly  impress  upon  us  the  duty 
of  loving  one  another. 

This  is  the  very  inference  of  St.  John  from  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  present  discourse.  "  Beloved,'^  says  that  amiable 
; Apostle,.  "  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one 
*'  another.'' 

When  a  Christian  looks  round  on  his  fellow  Christians,  he 
sees. those  for  whom  Christ  died;  those,  who  are  united  to 
himself  in  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  covenant ;  who  are 
.  members  of  the  same  delightful  family  ;  who  are  fellow  tra- 
t^ellers  towards  heaven ;  who  will  be  for  ever  united  with  him 
in  the  friendship  of  that  happy  world  ;  who  are  to  share.togo- 
ther  in  its  immortal  enjoyments ;  who  are  loved  by  Christ  with 
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a  love  which  admits  no  limits,  and  which  will  know  no  end. 
Shall  not  these  persons  love  each  other  with  an  intense,  un- 
changing, and  everlasting  love  ?  How  obviously  are  Chris-, 
tians  bound  and  compelled  by  this  great  argument  laboriously 
to  promote  each  other^s  welfare  in  all  their  progress  through 
this  vale  of  tears  f 

'  The  good  offices  which  Christians  are  thus  required  to  ren- 
der to  each  other,  are  all  pointed  out  to  them,  and  enforced 
on  their  consciences,  and  on  their  hearts,  by  the  example,  of 
Christ.  He  fed  the  hungry ;•  healed  the  sick;  released  the 
prisoner;  comforted  the  sorrowful;  instructed,  reproved,  warn- 
ed, and  edified  his  followers ;  prayed  for  them  earnestly  and 
continually  ;  set  before  them  an  example ^  blameless  and  harm- 
less, and  without  rebuke,  and  universally  helped  them  onward 
towards  eternal  life.  These  are  the  very  things  which  he  re- 
quires Christians  to  do  to  each  other,  and  in  these  he  exhibit- 
ed, while  in  the  world,  and  in  the  Oospel  still  exhibits  to  his 
faithful  followers  his  unspeakable  love.  Here  we  behold,  as 
in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  How  desirable  is  it,  that  we 
should  be  changed  into  the  same  image,  and  raised  from  ex- 
cellence to  excellence,  and  from  glory  to  glory  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  ? 

Christians  have  innumerable  wants  which  their  fellow  Chris-  • 
tians  are  to  supply,  and  many  sufferings  which  their  fellow 
Christians  are  to  relieve.  They  are  poor,  and  need  food  and 
raiment,  fuel,  beds,  and  houses.  They  are  sick,  and  need  me- 
dicine, attendance,  nurses  and  physicians.  They  are  in  dis- 
tress, and  need  relief.  They  are  in  sorrow,  and  need  consola- 
tion. They  are  perplexed,  and  need  to  have  their  doubts  re- 
moved. They  are  desponding,  and  powerfully  claim  to  be 
cheered  with  hope.  Their  ignorance  calls  irresistibly  for  in- 
struction, their  afflictions  for  sympathy,  and  their  dangers  for 
deUverance.  They  are  slothful,  and  must  be  quickened.  They 
are  diffident,  and  must  be  encouraged.  Thfey  love  the  world, 
and  must  be  withdrawn  from  it.  They  are  lukewarm,  and 
must  be  animated.  They  backslide,  and  must  be  recalled  to 
their  duty. 
,  What  a  field  is  here  spread  before  the  Christian  for  the  ei^- 
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ercise  of  his  brotherly  love !  To  labour  in  this  field  W^^h^ 
p^per  business,  the  professional  employment  of  eTer^  "^d^^d 
of  Christ.  In  this  field  what  disciple  will  not  labour  wilMfi^l^; 
vigorously,  and  without  ceasing.  Should  any  one  fitid'Iihh- 
selfsIothftQ,  reluctant,  discouraged,  or  weary,  let  him  Cfill' to 
mSnd  that  the  service  which  is  proposed  at  any  time,  and  m 
danger  of  being  declined  by  him,  besides  being  an  act  of  broi- 
therly  love  to  a  fellow  Christian,  is  a  service  done  to  Christ  him^ 
self.  ^<  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
**  diese,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,"  is  the  defi- 
nitive sentence  pronounced  by  himself  on  every  efibrt  of  this 
nature.  Let  every  Christian  call  to  mind  that  every  such  ef- 
fort is  intended  to  requite,  so  far  as  in  his  power,  this  divine 
benefactor,  for  the  immense  blessing  of  eternal  life ;  Hfe,  too, 
purchased  by  the  death  of  the  cross.  Let  him  remember,  that 
it  is  one  of  those  works  according  to  which  he  will  be  judged, 
and  that  therefore  it  will  be  the  means  of  superior  glory  to  him 
in  heaven,  and  of  superior  enjoyment  throughout  his  immortal 
existence.  If  these  considerations  do  not  move  him,  his  reli- 
gion has  gone  from  home,  or  is  buried  in  sleep. 

IV.  By  tlie  same  considerations  we  are  strongly  urged  to 
love  all  metu 

"  I  say  unto  you,"  saith  our  Saviour  in  hisSermon  on  the 
Mount,  "  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
**  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  who  des- 
"  pitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be  the 
"  children  of  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven ;  for  he  maketh 
*^  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
"  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust." 

There  is  no  example  in  the  providence  of  Grod  in  which  his 
kindness  to  the  evil  and  unthankful,  or  to  those  who  ultimate- 
ly become  grateful  and  good,  is  shown  with  such  intensenes^ 
and  splendour,  as  in  the  me£ation  of  Christ,  and  the  conse- 
quent mission  of  his  Spirit.  Here  the  example,  the  rule,  and- 
the  motive  are  all  spread  before  us  with  a  glory  which  is'  su- 
preme, and  an  efficacy  which  will  be  eternal.  The  example 
and  the  rule  are  commensurate,  and  comprise  men  of  all  s^^. 
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oranlriffl,  and  diameters,  so  far  as  U  may  be  m  our  power  to 
xwder  tbem  any  senrice.   Where  they  lie  beyoud[  th^  feac^  of 
onr  actiye  beneficence,  we  are  bound  to  wish  their  prosperity, 
and  to  pray  fi^rvently  for  their  welfare.   The  same  good  wishes, 
and  the  same  fCTvelit  prayers  we  are  obliged  to  extend  also  to 
those  who  are  included  within  this  pale,  and  additionally  to  im- 
part to  them  of  our  substance,  to  fiumish  them  with  our  kind 
offioes,  and  to  set  bef(Mre  them  a  blameless  and  beneficial  exam- 
ple..   These,  therefore,  are  constituted  by  God  the  peculiar 
(dgeeta.  of  our  beneficence.     Among  them,  the  first  place  be- 
loiigs  to  the  household  of  faith ;  the  second,  to  all  others  to 
whom  we  have  opportunities  of  doing  good.     The  ways  in 
which  this  is  to  be  done,  are  both  in  number  and  variety  end- 
lew,  and  occur  every  day,  and  at  every  turn  in  the  journey  of 
lifik     Who  the  objects  are  to  whom  it  may  be  done,  scarcely 
demands  an  inquiry.     Should  the  question,  however,  be  askedi 
the  first  answer  is,  *'  Those  to  whom  it  can  be  done  ;^  and  the. 
second,  ^^  those  who  most  need  it.'^    Whether  they  be  firiends 
(HT  enemies,  neighbours  or  strangers,  is  of  no  moment.     I  do- 
not  mean,  that  we  are  under  the  same  obligation  to  do  the 
same  good  to  all  men  who  are  within  our  reach.     We  are 
bound,  especially,  to  do  good  to  our  families  and  friends,  be- 
cause God  has  placed  this  peculiarly  in  oiur  power,  and  made 
it  peculiarly  out  duty.     But  I  mean,  that  when  an  object  of 
our  beneficence  is  set  before  us  in  his  providence,  the  good 
which  is  in  our  power  is  then  to  be  done,  so  far  as  may  consist 
with  other  duties  of  life,  and  that,  whoever  and  whatever  this 
object  may  be.     Should  it  be  asked.  What  are  the  good  offi- 
ces which  we  are  especially  bound  to  perform  ?     I  answer. 
Those  which  are  most  needed,  and  those  which  we  can  render 
consistently  with  superior  duties.    The  providence  of  God  will 
ordinarily  point  out  both  the  duty  and  the  object  of  it,  and 
that  in  language  which,  if  we  open  our  hearts,  can  scarcely  be 
misconstrued ;  language,  easily  intelligible  to  him  who  is  will- 
ing to  understand. 

There  is,  however,  one  work  of  Christian  charity  which"  is 
of  pre-etninent  importance,  and  always  claims  a  superior  place 
in  our  labours  of  benevolence.     This  is  the  great  work  which 
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Christ  came  to  accomplish,  the  conversioii  of  sinners.  <^  Breth- 
**  ren,'*  says  St.  James,  "  if  any  of  you  do  err  from  the  truth 
^  and  one  convert  him,  let  him  know,  that  he  who  converteth 
^*  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  shall  save  a  soul  from 
'^  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.''  Who  would  not 
willingly  labour  in  such  an  employment  as  this  ? 

David,  contemplating  the  greatness  and  all-suffidency  of 
God,  and  his  own  absolute  insufficiency,  and  moved  at  the  same 
time  by  an  ardent  spirit  of  piety  and  beneficence,  exclaimed, 
**  My  goodness,''  that  isj  my  kindness,  "  extendeth  not  Jo 
^  thee,  but  to  the  saints  that  ate  in  the  earth,  and  the  excellent, 
**  in  whom  is  all  my  delight."  This  eminent  saint,  undar  the 
influence  of  all  his  piety,  and  directed  by  inspiration  itself, 
perceived  that  the  important  attribute  of  kmdness,  forming  so. 
great  a  part  of  the  sanctified  character,  could  not  reach  heaven, 
but  Uras  to  find  its  objects  on  earth.  Christ  has  taught  .us, 
&at  these  objects  are  all  men.  This  he  has  taught  in  his  in- 
structions and  in  his  example,  and  in  both  with  the  most  vivid 
language,  and  the  most  constraining  motives.  To  find  these 
very  objects  he  came  from  heaven.  To  teach  this  duty,  and 
exert  this  beneficence,  he  preached  the  Gospel,  wrought  his 
glorious  miracles,  and  ascended  the  cross.  In  his  miracles, 
and  in  his  preaching,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  he  calls  with 
infinite  authority,  and  unlimited  persuasion  to  every  x>ne  of 
his  followers,  "  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise." 
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SERMON  XVII. 


ON  BENEFICENCE. 


ECCLESIASTES  III.  12. 


•«  /  hww  ihat  there  is  no  good  in  them^  but  for  a  man  to  rer- 

joic9^  and  to  do  good  in  his  lije,^ 


The  word  them  in  this  verse  appears  to  refer  to  the  .work* 

leqpoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse :  the  works  of  creation,  or 

the  creatures,  wliich  Ood  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the 

end.     In  these  it  is  said,  ^  there  is  no  good,  but  for  a  man  to 

"  rejoice,  and  to  do  good  in  his  life.""    The  joy  which  is  here 

spoken  of  is  unquestionably  joy  in  God,  his  works  ^d  his  de- 

rigns,  sufficiently  explained  in  Jeremiah  ix.  23, 24.  ^<  Thus  saith 

"  the  Lord,  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither 

^'  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might ;  let  not  the  rich  man 

^^  glory  in  his  riches :  but  let  him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this, 

^^  that  he  imderstandeth  and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord, 

^^  which  exercise  loving-kindness,  judgment,  and  righteous- 

^^  ness,  in  the  earth :  for  in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the 

"Lord.'* 

To  do  good  may  denote, 

1.  To  promote  our  own  htfppiness. 

2.  To  promote  the  happiness  of  our  fellowrmen. 

3.  To  glorify  our  Creator,  and  to  advance  the  prosperity  of 
his'kingdoni. 
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The  declaration  made  in  the  text,  then,  amounts  to  this : 
That  there  is  nothii^  good,  t.  e.  useful  or  valuaUe,  in  tbe 
creation,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  that  we  Irejoice  in  it, 
and  in  God  the  author  of  it ;  and  that  we  do  good. 

This,  then,  is  implicitly  asserted  to  be  the  end  of  our  being : 
for  if  all  the  good  or  profit  resulting  firom  our  connection  with 
the  creation  }>e  ^aced  in  this,  then  this  is  the  real  purpose,  the 
sole  end  for  which  we  were  made.  The  following  doctrine  is, 
therefore,  evidently  contained  in  the  words  of  the  text : — ^To 
rejoice  in  God,  and  to  do  good,  is  the  end  for  which  man  was 
created. 

By  the  end  for  which  man  was  created,  I  intend  the  pur^ 
pose  for  which  his  life,  faculties,  and  advantages,  were  given 
to  him  by  his  Maker. 

The  former  of  these  subjects  I  shall  not  consider  at  the 
present  time.  FruitAil,  interesting,  and  noble,  as  this  theme 
of  instruction  is,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  it, 
even  imperfectly,  without  consuming  the  time  which  I  have 
intentionally  alloted  to  the  latter.  I  shall,  therefore,  dismiss 
it  with  two  or  three  summary  observations. 

First,  Rejoicing  in  God  supposes  a  diligent  contemplation 
<^  both  his  works  and  his  word. 

Seccmd,  It  supposes,  also,  that  we  derive  &om  this  contem- 
plation  a  real  knowledge  of  his  true  character. 

Third,  That  we  delight  in  this  character  so  far  as  we  under- 
stand it,  and  where  we  do  not,  that  we  regard  it  with  a  rincere 
and  virtuous  confidence. 

Fourth,  Rgoicing  in  God,  therefore,  involves  eithear  imme^ 
diately  or  consequentially  all  those  afiections  which  are  includ- 
ed under  the  general  name  of  piety. 

All  this  is  plainly  but  one  way  of  doii^  good.  Yet,  as  this 
phrase  usually  denotes  that  train  of  virtuous  conduct  wUch 
immediately  respects  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men,  particularly 
the  latter,  I  have  separated  these  efforts  of  a  virtuous  mind,  ixt 
order  to  make  the  subject  more  dearly  understood. 

Most  men  will  ]^baUy  confess,  without  much  reluctance 
or  difficulty,  that  to  do  good  to  mankind  is  a  primary  c^  of 
our  beii^.    So  many  loose  general  observations  are  oontinu- 
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ally  mUde  on  thk  subject,  which  we  favourable  to  the  doctiine, 
tihat  few  peraoDS  would  probably  hesitate  to  join  the  train  of 
those  by  whom  it  seems  to  be  both  believed  and  respected. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  number  of  those  who  re- 
alize either  its  truth  or  importance,  is  much  smaller  than  of 
diose  who  adopt  this  language.  It  is  far  &om  being  true» 
that  we  bdieve  every  thing  which  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be-- 
lieve,  much  less  do  we  believe  all  that  we  acknowledge  to  be 
true.  A  multitude  of  those  propositions  which  are  familiarly 
asserted  by  mankind,  particularly  on  moral  subjects,  and  those 
often  of  the  highest  importance,  have  their  seat  only  on  the 
lips,  and  are  nearly  of  that  class  which  logicians  term  verbal. 
Many  ef  those  are  uttered  only  for  the  sake  of  bearing  a  part 
in  conversation ;  many  others,  out  of  complaisance  to  those 
around  us,  by  whom  they  have  been  already  adopted ;  and 
mmy  more,  because  we  wish  to  appear  on  that  which  we  sup- 
pose to  be  g^lierally  considered  as  the  right  side*  Whait  is 
thus  fiuniliarly  asserted  has,  in  most  cases  at  least,  never  been 
understood,  nor  even  examined  by  the  intellect,  nor  accorded 
with  by  the  heart.  It  is  certainly  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that 
a  subject  of  such  immense  importance  as  that  which  is  the  end 
of  oiur  being,  should  be  regarded  in  a  manner  so  loose,  so  m. 
dicative  of  ignorance  and  stupidity,  so  unworthy  of  our  ra- 
tional nature,  so  mischievous  to  our  present  and  eternal  wel^ 
fare.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  a  subject  ci  such  mo- 
m^it  diould  not  be  clearly  comprehended,  engross  the  affec- 
tions, and  control  the  energy  of  the  mind.  This  discourse  is 
intended  to  r^nove,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  evil  of  which  I  com- 
{dain^  and  to  convince  those  who  hear  me,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  text  is  true,  reasonable,  and  desirable. 

The  OHnmon  apprehension  of  mankind  concerning  this  sub- 
jeetris  evidently  this :  That  they  were  made  to  enjoy  li& ;  to 
loqabe  good  rather  than  to  do  it  This  seems  peculiarly  to 
be  At  settled,  and  almost  the  only  bdief  of  those  who  are 
young.  The  period  of  youth  is  proverbially  spokeu  of  by  all 
nen  as  the  season  of  enjoyment.  It  certaiiily  cannot  excite 
Wonder,  that  what  is  so  generally  said  should  be  bdieved  by 
tlioMnwfao  are  peculiarly  interested  in  the  dedaratioii-*-by. 
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youths  themselves.  They  are  now  in  possession  of  this  sea- 
ton,  and  haye  inclinations,  at  least  sufficiently  strong,  to  seize 
the  happy  moment,  and  devote  their  powers  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  pleasures  thus  declared  to  be  inwoven  in  their  des- 
tiny. 

.  Let  us  consider  this  opinion,  and  see  what  foundation  it  has 
in  nature  and  truth. 

I.  Does  the  state  of  the  present  world  shoWy  that  enjoyment 
was  irdentionally  the  end  for  which  we  were  created  ? 

God,  who  made  us  and  the  world,  made  both  it  and  us  un- 
questionably for  some  valuable  end.  It  will  not  be  doubted, 
^at  this  end  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  capable  of  being 
accomplished.  If  our  enjoyment  was  this  end,  the  whole  state 
of  things  is  undoubtedly  so  ordered,  that  its  accomplishment 
is  at  least  possible ;  for  it  cannot  be  believed  that  God  has 
constituted  things  in  such  a  manner  as  necessarily  to  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  his  primary  purpose  in  their  creation. 
That  he  was  able  to  bring  to  pass  whatever  he  was  pleased  to 
propose,  cannot  be  doubted.  If,  therefore,  this  was  his  pur- 
pose, the  means  of  its  accomplishment  are  all  certainly  fur- 
nished, and  may  certainly  be  discerned  by  a  candid  and 
thorough  investigation.  The  end  itself  also  must,  according 
to  this  supposition,  have  been  actually  answered,  and  have 
constituted  at  least  the  general  course  of  things. 

But  has  this  scheme  been  at  all  verified  by  the  actual  pro- 
gress of  events  in  the  present  world  ?  Let  the  common  and 
constant  language  of  men  on  this  subject  answer  the  question. 
How  great  a  part  of  that  which  is  uttered  and  written,  is  an 
exposition  or  complaint,  of  disappointment,  suffering,  and  sor- 
row !  How  customary  in  the  mouths  of  man  are  these  phrases : 
'^  This  unhappy  world  C  "  this  miserable  world ;  •'  "  this  suf- 
<'  fering  world ;''  "  this  melancholy  worid \"  "  this  vale  of 
**  tears.'^  Hot\r  plainly  has  this  been  the  language  of  every 
^country  and  every  period  of  time!  How  continually- have- 
complaints  of  private  unkindness,  fraud,  and  violence,  of  the. 
public  oppressions  and  ravages  of  tyranny,  of  domestic 
slavery  and  public. bondage^  filled  the  mouths  and  the  book^ 
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of  mankind  I  How  often  are  neighbourhoods  distracted  by 
contention  !  How  often  are  even  families,  the  most  endeared 
and  the  least  unhappy  societies  which  can  be  found  in  the  pre^ 
sent  world,  wounded  by  the  sins  and  follies  of  parents,  thei 
impiety  of  children,  and  their  unworthy  controversies  and 
alienations !  With  how  few  intervals  has  war  reigned  and  ra- 
vaged !  Where  id  the  nation  which  has  not  bled  ?  Where  is. 
the  country  which  has  not  been  desolated  ?  How  often  has  the 
suffisring  become  too  intense  for  utterance,  and  been  poiured 
out  only  in  sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears ! 

Look  at  the  cradle  !  Listen  to  the  cries,  mark  the  agoniea 
of  the  new  bom  infant.  Consider  how  many  of  our  race  are 
carried  firom  this  humble  lodging  to  the  grave.  Follow  an 
individual  through  the  progress  of  life.  Contemplate  the 
pains,  diseases,  accidents,  and  disappointments,  to  which  even 
the  brilliant  periods  of  childhood  and  youth  are  regularly  ex- 
posedi  Remember,  that  half  mankind  become  victims  to 
death  under  five  years  of  age.  Ponder  the  toil,  the  weariness, 
the  hunger,  the  thirst,  the  ignorance,  the  errors,  the  suffer- 
ings firom  famine  and  pestilence,  from  fraud  and  disappoint- 
ment, from  obloquy  and  infamy,  from  hope  deferred  and  fears 
realized,  from  the  loss  of  children  and  the  pressure  of  poverty, 
which  harass  middle  age.  Fix  your  eyes  upon  the  decays, 
the  diseases,  the  pains,  the  shrivelled  intellect,  the  puerile  pas- 
•sions,  the  unsupplied  wants,  and  the  forgotten  sufferings  of 
declining  life.  Approach  the  bed  of  death.  Listen  to  the 
groans,  consider  the  agonies  of  expiring  man.  .  Look  into  the 
^ave,  the  final  home.  Behold  man  laid  in  this  lowly  bed ; 
.the  prey  of  corruption,  the  feast  of  worms,  and  dissolving  into 
his  original  dust. 

When  you  have  finished  this  solemn  survey,  tell  me  whe«r 
^er  these  objects  are  parts  of  a  system  intended  to  produce 
.enjoyment.  Can  you  suppose,  that  God  has  intermingled 
these  things  in  the  constitution  of  a  world  of  happiness  ?  If 
this  was  the  end  for  which  he  formed  the  present  world,  has' 
he  not  been  most  evidently  and  wonderfully  disappointed  ? 

Turn  now  your  contemplations  to  the  same  object  again, 
and  consider  it  for  a  moment,  not  as  a  scene  of  enjoyment. 
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but  as  a  state  of  trial ;  a  state,  in  which  the  characiei»riofl  tts 
inhabitants  were  to  be  proved  and  decided;  a  atate^  &ii»whidb 
those  characters  were  to  be  fcmned  bj  their  aflections^  MuijCfirt 
hibited  in  their  actions ;  a  state,  in  which  they  were  to  show^ 
wheth»  they  would  love  and  do  that  which  is  good,  or  that 
which  is  evil.  Does  not  the  whole  &ce  of  things  accord  ex^ 
actly  with  this  scheme,  and  evince,  that  such  was  the  great; 
end  of  our  Creator  P  How  obviously,  how  universally,  are 
means  of  both  these  great  courses  of  conduct  presented  to  us 
every  day,  while  we,  as  free  agents,  are  left  to  ourselves  to 
choose  and  to  do  either  as  we  please  P  Does  not  this  view  of 
the  subject  go  far  towards  explaining  the  evils  of  life,  and  .the 
reason  of  their  existence  P  They  here  stand  as  monuments 
of  God'^s  hatred  of  sin,*  and  as  motives  to  deter  us  from  doing 
evil,  and  to  compel  us  to  do  good. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  deny,  that  the  author  of  our  being 
has  furnished,  and  therefore  intended  to  furnish  us  with  many 
comforts,  to  sooth  the  sorrows  of  the  present  life,  to  blunt  ths 
thorns  and  briars  which  so  frequently  wound  us  in  our  passage 
to  the  other  world.  As  many  blessings  are,  in  my  own  view, 
communicated  to  our  race,  as  would  probably  consist  with  the 
proper  expression  of  God'^s  anger  against  the  iniquity  of  man- 
kind, as  many  and  as  great,  nay,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  from  experience,  more  and  greater,  than  are  safe  for 
men.  We  love  the  world,  even  now,  more  than  our  real  in*, 
terests  would  permit,  or  truth  justify.  If  it  were  more  re^ 
plenished  with  the  means  of  happiness,  it  is  questionable  whe^-t 
ther  heaven  would  not  be  totally  disregarded,  and  eternity  for- 
gotten. Still  it  presents  af&ictions  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  compel  the  decision,  that  it  was  not  designed  prin- 
cipally as  a  place  of  enjoyment. 

This,  then,  is  the  voice  of  God  in  his  creation  and  provi^ 
d^ice.     Let  us  proceed  to  inquire  in  what  manner  our  leason^ 
in  its  investigation  of  the  nature  of  this  subject,  will  dtteuf 
mine.     For  this  piurpose,  I  ask,  ■     ■    ■{ 

II..  Is  not  the  most  good  enjoyed^  of  course^  where  the  wuigt* 
Udonef 
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Dd  not  those  manifestly  live  the  happiest  lives,  who  do  the 
most  good  to  each  other?  Does  not  this  conduct  make  the 
happiest  fiunSieS)  neighbourhoods,  and  nations  ?  Concerning 
the  two  first  of  these  classes,  there  caimot,  I  presume,  be  a 
question.  Goncemii^  nations  there  would  be  as  little  doubt, 
were  the  puMic  welfive  more  extensively  the  commanding  ob- 
ject, and  the  m£viduals  who  compose  them  more  devoted  to 
this  denable  employment.  The  position,  however,  is  equally 
true  concerning  nations  as  concerning  families  and  neighbour- 
hoods. Whenev^  those  who  are  possessed  of  extensive  power 
to.  diffuse  happiness,  exert  that  power  for  this  delighted  end, 
happiness  is  always  proportionally  enjoyed  by  the  public. 
The  same  truth  may  be  also  advantageously  illustrated  by  the 
consideration,  that  happiness  is  in  this'manner  increased  in 
fiimilies  and  neighbourhoods,  and  that  nations  are  composed 
of  diese  smaller  societies. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  enjoyment  is  subsequent  to  doing 
good. '  This,  is  the  cause ;  that,  the  consequence.  The  way, 
then,  for  all  men  to  be  happy  is  for  all  men  to  do  good.  To 
do  good  is,  of  course,  the  prime  business  of  man;  while  en- 
joyment is  a  subordinate  and  secondary  consideration. 

III.  Ib  not  this  the  necessary  ludwre  of  things  in  every  other 
world  where  happiness  isfound,  as  well  as  in  ours  ? 

God  has  made  a  universe  of  intelligent  creatures,  with  ca- 
padtys  to  do  and  enjoy  good.  But  wherever  this  is  in  their 
power,  he  has  always  used  their  faculties  for  the  production  of 
this  good.  However  extensively  or  efficaciously  the  superin- 
tending agency  of  God  is  exerted,  it  is  undeniable  that,  exclu- 
sivety  of  his  miraculous  interpositions,  and  his  general  control 
of  the  system,  the  energy  and  activity  of  man  are  the  hnme- 
diate  sources  of  human  enjoyment.  That  this  should  be  the 
liEMDt  is  highly  honourable  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator.  Were  men,  were  any  intelligent  creatures,  uii- 
possessed  of  any  powers  to  do  good ;  had  they  only  a  capacity 
and  inclination  to  enjoy ;  were  they  not  to  exert  their  powers 
vdiuntarily  in  the  promotion  of  happiness ;  they  would  not, 
Jttidsofar  as  I  can  see,  could  not,  be  in  any  degree  excellent  or 
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amiable  in  the  sight  of  God,  nor  in  aay  manner  ^  pwper 
objects  either  of  approbation  or  reward. 

This,  then,  appears  to  be  the  great  law  which  r^ulates  ^flie 
.moral  universe.     With  the  limitations  which  1  have  m^tion^ 
,ed,  angels  are  the  immediate  means  of  their  own  mutual  hap- 
piness.    Would  they,  let  me  ask,  or  could  they  be  happy, 
,if  they  were  not  virtuous;  or  virtuous,  if  they  did  not  do 
good  ?     Could  they  be  perfectly  happy  if  they  were  not  per- 
fectly virtuous ;  or  perfectly  virtuous  if  they  did  not  do  good 
at  sll  times  with  all  their  power?     Could  beings  who  were 
.useless  to  their  Creator,  and  mere  drones  in  the  creation,  eoxk- 
suming,  but  not  producing  the  delicious  sweets  of  hi^pineso, 
be  capable  of  any  enjoyment  suited  to  an  intelligent,  refined, 
and  exalted  nature  ? 

IV.  Can  God  be  supposed  to  appro^  qf  intelligent  beings 
who  do  no  good  ? 

For  what  reason  could  his  approbation  be  given  ?  For  the 
possession  of  faculties  which  enabled  them  to  accomplish  this 
glorious  object,  but  which,  being  perverted  or  neglected,  and 
thus  voluntarily  rendered  useless,  would  be  given  to  them  in 
vain. 

Is  there,  let  me  ask,  any  thing  lovely  in  enjoying  ?  ^rutes 
enjoy,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  through  a  much  greati^ 
part  of  their  life,  and  with  a  far  less  mixture  of  suffering,  than 
can  be  asserted  of  man.  If  to  enjoy,  therefore,  were  lovely, 
'  brutes  would  be  proportionally  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
might,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  claim  a  reward.  Int^lUr 
gent  beings,  who  spend  life  in  enjoying  only,  would  be  equally 
destitute  of  amiableness,  and,  in  the  moral  sense,  would  sUSn 
tain  no  higher  character  than  that  of  superior  brutes.  TJie 
great  moral  distinction  between  men  and  animals  is,  that  men 
can,  and  animals  cannot  voluntarily  do  good.  Where  tl^  is 
done,  men  become  objects  of  the  divine  complacency.  Whji^ 
-this  is  not  done,  they  can  neither  be  approved  lior  Ioyc^. 
*'  Therefore,*"  says  St.  James,  "  to  him  that  knowe^h,tO|  <^ 
"  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  "    . 

But  if  God  could  not.  approve  of  such  beings,  cai^^h^.;be 
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st^ipoiled  to  communicate  to  them'  happiness  of  any  serious 
inmortai^ce  ?  While  they  were  in  a  state  of  trial,  he  mighty 
peniaps,  be  reasonably  expected  to  sustain  them  by  his  good- 
ness. 

After  their  trial  was  ended,  can  it  be  supposed  that  he 
wotild make  them  happy  at  all?  Communications  of  happi- 
ness^ in  such  a  case,  are  always  proofs  of  his  approbation. 
Where  that  approbation  is  not  given,  therefore,  such  commu- 
nications cannot  be  made. 

Are  not  those  who  have  done  good,  the  persons  whom  man- 
kind respect  and  honour  ?  Recal  to  your  remembrance  the 
character,  as  it  has  been  customarily  regarded  by  yourselves, 
of  a  man  who  does  nothing  but  sit  quietly  down  to  enjoy  the 
bounties  of  God's  Providence.  Think  of  a  father  who,  instead 
of  providing  for  the  wants,  the  interests,  the  education  of  his 
children,  spent  his  time  and  consumed  his  property  upon  his 
own  pleasures ; — a  prince  who  employed  his  extensive  power, 
and  the  treasures  of  his  country,  solely  as  the  means  of  luxury 
and  splendour,  and  forgot  the  right,  safety,  and  happiness  of 
his  subjects.  Think  of  the  sage  who  consumed  life  in  amass- 
ing knowledge,  and  terminated  all  his  designs  and  labours  in 
the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  luxury; — the  man  of  taste,  who 
exp^ided  his  property  and  his  time,  not  in  relieving  want,  as- 
suaging distress,  or  creating  prosperity  for  those  around  him, 
but  in  adorning  his  villa  with  rich  furniture,  the  choicest  pro- 
ducts of  painting  and  sculpture,  beautiful  gardens,  and  other 
objects  of  refinement,'  merely  to  enjoy  the  luscious  pleasures 
of  the  mental  palate,  and  inhale  the  delights  of  admiration  and 
applause.  Bring  before  your  eyes  an  angel,  who,  if  the  lan- 
guage may  be  permitted,  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  heaven, 
and  revelled  in  the  bliss  of  immortality  ;  forgetful  of  the  ser-^ 
vice  of  hiJB  Maker,  and  regardless  of  the  eternal  well-being  of 
his  glorious  companions.  Would  not  all  these,  and  the  last 
as  truly  as  the  others,  be  pronounced,  by  the  impartial  judg- 
ment of  your  own  minds,  drones  in  the  creation,  and  blanks  m 
the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Would  the  character  of  either  awaken 
esteem,  or  merit  praise  ?     Instead  of  being  amiable,  would 
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diey  not  of  course  be  odious  ?  Instead  of  ckiming  respect, 
would  they  not  be  contemptible  ? 

Ascend  still  higher.  Separate  in  your  thoij^hts,  from  the 
other  attributes  of  the  Godhead,  that  good  will  which  is  the 
enei^  of  the  infinite  mind,  and  that  characteristic  beneficence 
in  which  it  is  divinely  displayed.  Do  you  not  discern,  that  in 
this  manner  the  glory  would  depart  from  the  Creator  himself^ 
and  the  face  of  die  uncreated  sun  be  finally  eclipsed  ?  Do 
you  not  perceive,  that  in  this  case  the  God  of  the  Scriptures 
would  be  strongly  assimilated  to  the  character,  and  deacsnd 
far  down  towards  the  level  of  the  deities  of  Epieuras,  who 
spent  their  immortal  .existence  in  quaffing  nectar,  and  &asting 
on  ambrosia  ? 

The  dead,  especially  those  who  have  long  since  died,  are 
usually  estimated  with  impartiality.  Whom  do  mankind  re- 
member with  sincere  respect  and  cordial  veneration  ?  Not  the 
host  of  Asiatic  sovereigns,  inured  in  their  palaces,  arrayed  in 
splendour,  bathed  in  essences,  feasted  on  dainties,  incensed 
with  perAimes — ^fed,  fanned,  served  and  idolized  by  numerous 
trains  of  slaves  and  dependents.  Not  Sardanapalus — not  Vi- 
tdlius — ^not  the  Second  Charles  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  Al- 
fred— it  is  Gustavus  Vasa — it  is  Gustavus  Adolphus — it  is 
Washington,  whom  mankind  remember  with  delight,  and 
never  mention  without  veneration  and  praise.  But  we  need 
not  look  to  heads  of  armies,  nor  ascend  to  the  chair  of  state, 
to  find  examples  of  this  nature.  The  beneficence  of  Howmxl 
places  him  on  the  same  roll  of  worth  with  exalted  men.  The 
character  of  Paul,  the  tent-maker,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
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Moses,  the  leader  of  Israel.  Not  the  rulers,  but  the  benefac- 
tors of  mankind,  and  that,  whatever  has  been  their  stations^ 
command  the  attachment  and  the  reverence  of  the  heart.  The 
*^  Man  of  Ross*"  is  a  title  by  the  side  of  which  that  of  emperor 
is  fo^otten.  In  the  whole  roll  of  history,  I  know  not  that 
what  is  styled  enjoying  life  has  been  even  mentioned  with  ap- 
probation. 

VI.  Would  it  be  honourabkjbr  God  to  rule  an  universe 
posed  of  creatures  who  merely  etyoyed  good  ? 
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'We  TcMdUy  conoeiye  the  Creator  to  be  invested  with  thd 
highest  glory,  in  forming  and  governing  an  universe,  compos* 
ed  of  intelHgtot  beings,  possessed  of  high  and  noble  faculties^ 
imd  employing  them  always  for  great  and  illustrious  ends ;  all 
of  which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  to  be  comprised  under 
Ae  general  name  of  beneficence.  But,  if  the  intelligent  uni-> 
terse  consisted  of  beings  who  only  ate,  and  drank,  and  rose 
up  to  play,  in  what  respect  would  honour  redound  to  the  Cre- 
atoir  firom  its  formation,  preservation,  or  government  ?  Consi- 
der, for  a  moment,  the  character  of  those  whom  in  this  case 
lie  would  govern.  Instead  of  saints  and  angels,  they  would 
be  alitraalB,  superior  indeed  in  capacity,  Jbut  the  same  in  cha- 
racter and  destination. 

How  immensdy  different  would  such  a  kingdom  be  from 
the  future  celestial  kingdom  of  ever-improving  virtue,  uid  the 
ev^vgrowing  hiq[^iness  of  which  it  is  the  parent 

yil.  A  lift  f^  beneficence  is  happier  than  a  life  of  enjojf^ 


The  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  ^^  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
^  than  to  receive.^  In  the  address  of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders 
of  Efdiesus,  these  words  are  quoted  as  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus— -as  the  sum  of  aU  his  instructions  concerning  this  inte- 
testing  subject.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  received  as  the 
great  law  of  the  universe,  by  which  all  moral  beings  are  to  be 
governed,  and  in  which  the  true  wisdom  and  the  real  interest 
of  every  such  being  is  unfolded.  Still  it  may  be  useful  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  facts,  that  we  may  learn  how  far  they  are 
conformed  to  this  divine  declaration.  Happiness  commences 
in  the  mind  which  is  to  be  happy.  The  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  the  joy  which  this  world  cannot  give  nor 
ttk.e  away,  and  with  which,  as  being  absolutely  personal  and 
internal,  no  stranger  can  meddle,  are  the  primary  constituents 
of  enduring  good.  Within  the  soul,  at  its  undisturbed  fire- 
side, must  be  fiound  that  family  of  harmonious  affections  which 
are  to  inhabit  and  to  adorn  the  mansion  in  which  enjoyment  is 
to  dvd.     Here  conscience  must  reign,  be  satisfied,  and  smile^ 
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But  on  what  can  conscience  smile  ?  Certainly  not  on  a  life  of 
sloth  and  pleasure.  Beneficence  is  the  celestial,  the  divine 
object,  at  which  her  eye  kindles,  and  on. which,  as  a  fond  pa^ 
rent  on  a  beloved  child,  she  looks  with  serene  and  eternal  com- 
placency. As  in  the  morning  of  the  first  Sabbath  which 
dawned  with  peace  and  splendour  upon  the  world,  fresh  from 
the  forming  hand  of  Omnipotence,  the  Creator  surveyed  with 
smiles  the  glorious  work  of  his  hands ;  she  fixes  her  eye  upon 
the  world  within,  beautified  by  this  divine  energy,  and  pro- 
nounces it  very  good. 

Another  ingredient  of  happiness  is  the  n^erited  esteem  of 
oth^Sj  particulady  Qf  the  wise  and  good.  Another,  of  su- 
preme importance,  is  the  approbation  of.  God.  Another,  im- 
mensely complicated  and  comprehensive,  may  be  comprised 
under  that  unlimited  appellation — ^the  blessing  of  God. 

All  these  have  already  been  sufficiently  considered,  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  have  been  decisively  shown  to  flow,  as  regular 
conisequences,  firom  a  life  of  beneficence.  I  shall  only  add  to 
these  another  consideration,  viz,  that,  if  all  diligently  exerted 
themselves  to  do  good,  the  mass  of  enjoyment  would  be  speed- 
ily accumulated  beyond  calculation.  Industry,  in  the  proper 
sense,  is  the  source  of  the  daily  enjoyments  of  life,  and  idle- 
ness their  destruction  or  their  prevention.  •  If  all  were  idle,  as 
if  they  sat  down  to  enjoy,  all  would  be,  there  would  be  nei- 
ther ploughing,  sowing,  nor  reaping ;  neither  com  nor  flax ; 
neither  food  nor  clothes.  Houses  would  cease  to  be  built ; 
children  would  be  neither  instructed  nor  governed  ;  and  laws 
would  be  neither  made  nor  executed.  The  protection^  the 
blessings,  and  even  the  existence  of  Government  would  ter- 
minate. Religion  would  no  longer  be  taught  nor  practised.  The 
present  life  would  stagnate ;  eternal  life  would  be  forgotten. 

Like  industry  in  every  other  case,  would  be  industry  in 
this — a  perennial  source  of  enjoyment.  A  spirit  of  doing 
good  is  the  peculiar  industry  of  virtuous  beings.  Its  exer- 
tions are  the  culture  of  the  moral  world ;  its  harvest  is  happi- 
ness. Wherever  it  lives  and  labours,  the  crop  is  exuberant, 
and  all  around  it  have  enough  and  to  spare.     Heaven  is  filled 
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with  good,  because  all  its  inhabitants  labour  to  produce  it. 
Were  mankind  to  imitate  them,  this  desolate  ^obe  would 
again  resemble  heaven. 

VIII.  To  do  good  is  to  he  like  God^  and  like  the  JRedeemer. 

^  Thou  art  good,*"  says  the  Psahnist,  addressing  and  cha- 
racterising his  Maker ;  ^^  Thou  art  good,  and  thou  doest  good  ; 
*^  and  thy  tender  mercies  are  over  all  thy  works.""  "  Jesus  of 
^  Naxareth,'"  says  St.  Peter,  giving  the  character  of  his  Sa- 
viour, *'  a  man  who  went  about  doing  good.''  To  do  good  is 
die  only  employment  of  God.  In  an  unlimited  and  endless 
oouiBe  of  beneficence  is  he  always  busied ;  and  in  this  manna 
is  his  glory  accomplished  and  displayed.  But  God  is  infinite- 
ly happy.  From  this  employment,  and  the  disposition  which 
prompts  it,  his  happiness  supremely  arises.  All  who  would 
be  happy  with  such  happiness  as  he  enjoys,  must  be  followers 
of  him,  as  dear  children,  in  this  divine  pursuit  All  who  do 
fidlow  him  will  be  happy  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  some 
good  measure,  as  he  is  happy. 


REMARKS. 

• 

I.  It  is  a  glorious  proof  of  the  exceUency  of  the  Scriptures^ 
Aat  they  are  wholly  occupied  in  fitting  mankind  to  do  good. 

The  Scriptures  themselves  declare  this  to  be  die  end  finr 
which  they  are  revealed.  "  All  Scripture,''  say  they,  "  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  being  thoroughly 
^^  Aimished  unto  every  good  work."  In  complete  accordance 
with  this  dedsiv^^declaration,  the  law  requires  nothing,  but 
that  we  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  our- 
sdves.  To  this  spirit  of  benevolence  are  all  its  rewards-pro^ 
laised,  and  against  the  contrary  disposition  are  its  trem^adous 
poialties  denounced.  Accordingly  Christ,  who  magnified  the 
hsm^  and  made  it  honourable,  filled  up  his  life  with  benefi- 
cence.    This  is  the  import  of  all  his  instructions,  labours,  and 
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jexampie.  Bnt  it  will  not  be  questioned^  that  the  life  and  in- 
atmetionB  of  Christ  are  the  whole  amount  of  the  Gospel.  It 
is  the  whole  design  of  the  Gospel,  therefore,  as  well  as  of 
the  law,  to  make  men  good,  and  to  persuade  them  to  do 
good. 

In  this  mighty  and  glorious  particular,  no  other  bode  is  Kke 
the  Scriptures,  none  second  to  them.  All  the  works  of  ani- 
cient  philosophy  and  modern  infidelity,  if  allowed  to  have  their 
^hole  influence  on  the  heart,  would  terminate  in  corrupting 
those  by  whom  they  were  read.  Some  valuable  truths,  and 
flome  useful  precepts  they  undoubtedly  contain;  but  these 
are  so  mingled  with  a  mass  of  falsehood  and  licentiousness, 
that  their  entire  efficacy  is  only  depraving  and  dreadftiL  Ac- 
cordingly, not  one  of  those  who  have  conformed  their  conduct 
t6  these  writings  has  been  shown,  with  any  reasonable  evi- 
dence, to  have  been  a  virtuous  man,  or  to  have  made  it  his 
tbel  business  to  amend  the  character,  and  increase  the  hi^pi^ 
sess  of  mankind 

How  illustrious  a  contrast  is  presented  to  us  in  the  life  of 
the  Apostles  !  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul. 
Behold  him  renouncing  wealth,  reputation,  and  pleasure,  the 
high  rewards  of  ambition,  and  the  fascinating  charms  of  in- 
fluence ;  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  country ;  wandering 
ftc^m  place  to  place  throughout  the  Roman  world ;  over  land 
ahd-sea;  Mnong  civilised  men  and  barbarians;  suflbring  toil 
and  weariness,  danger  and  persecution  ;  imprisoned  and  ston- 
ed ;  scourged,  yet  able  to  say,  and  say  with  truth,  "  None  of 
•^  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto 
^^  myself^  sa  that  I  may  flnish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the 
**  ministry,  whieh  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testiQr 
**  thfe  Gospd  of  the  grace  of  God.*"  All  these  labours,  losses, 
and  sufieriugs  this  great  and  good  man  encountered  for  the 
immortal  benefit  of  his  fellow-men.  For  this  glorious  object 
he  spent  his  life.     For  this  he  expired  on  the  cross. 

Ckmtrast  with  the  life  and  death  of  this  Apostle,  the  life  and 
character  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  of  mcuiem  inflldels. 
Contemplate  the  affluence,  ease,  and  luxury  in  which  manyof 
them  livedo  ik^  bara^  dtoinicy  of  the  best,  and  tibe  groswiftoe 
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of  almost  all ;  their  excessive  pride ;  their  insatiable  lust  of 
fiune ;  the  sanctions  which  they  have  given,  both  by  their  e]&- 
ample  and  their  precepts  to  the  rank  indulgence  of  sensual  ap- 
petites ;  their  absolute  destitution  of  efforts  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  their  universal  absorption  in  base  and  sordid 
selfishness,  and  you  will  behold  one  instructive  exhibition  of  the 
philosophy  which  they  taught,  and  of  its  proper  efficacy  on  the 
mind  of  man.  You  will  also  cease  to  wonder,  that  those  who 
imbibe  this  philosophy  resemble  their  teachers ;  or  that  those 
who  cordially  embrace  the  Gospel  should,  in  their  life  and  con- 
versation, be  followers  of  St.  Paul. 

II.  This  doctrine  Jnmishes  one  of  the  best  means  for  deteT'^ 
mininff  our  own  character. 

Is  it  the  commanding  object  of  our  wishes  and  deedgns  to 
do  good  P  We  have  all,  unquestionably,  some  thing  at  which 
we  aim,  as  the  chief  end  of  our  labours.  Is  this  the  end  P  Or 
do  we  live,  and  desire  to  live,  only  to  enjoy  ?  If  the  former  is 
our  great  object,  we  are  children  of  God  ;  if  the  latter,  we  are 
hitherto  strangers  to  his  family  and  favour,  and  to  that  charac- 
ter which  alone  can  unite  us  to  both.  All  good  men  have 
possessed  thii^  character,  and  from  it  have  derived  their  title  of 
good  men.  If  this  be  not  our  character,  however  decent, 
pleasing,  and  amiable  in  the  sight  of  others,  we  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  goodness,  and  are  still  odious  in  the  sdght  of  God. 

^  III.  This  doctrine  will  furnish  us  with  an  universal  stcmd- 
ardjbr  estimating  the  cluxracters  of  our  feUow-4nen, 

Every  man  is  truly  estimated  according  to  the  effect  ci  the 
beneficence  of  which  he  was  the  voluntary  author.  All  men 
are  ftimished  with  means  and  opportunities  of  doing  good ; 
aome  with  greater,  some  with  less;  but  all  with  those  which 
ose  real,  and  which,  if  faithfully  employed,  will  enable  them  to 
be  reai  benefactors  to  the  world.  Every  man  can  glorify  his 
Maker,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
Those  who  cannot  give  may  contrive.  Those  who  omnot  con- 
trive may  labour  Those  who  caxmot  labour  may  pray.  8ome 
lAacmk  east  oofy  two  mites  into  the  common  treiunury  for  the 
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service  of  (3od,  and  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  their  fdlow 
men,  will  be  found  to  have  done  more  than  a  host  of  the  rich, 
the  great,  and  the  splendid.  Let  no  person,  therefore,  feel  as 
if  this  divine  etiiployment  was  beyond  his  power. 

Were  this  equitable  standard  for  estimating  the  characters 
of  men  universally  adopted,  what  mighty  changes  would  be 
made  in  human  reputation  ?  How  often  would  the  man  of 
science,  who  consumes  his  life  in  heaping  up  knowledge  with- 
out employing  it  to  any  useful  purpose,  be  obliged  to  give 
place  to  the  clown  who  has  never  known  his  alphabet,  and  who, 
yet,  in  his  own  humble  sphere,  has  laboured  for  the  relief  and 
the  comfort  of  those  aroimd  him  ?  How  often  would  beauty 
of  form  fade  away  before  the  superior  lustre  of  a  virtuous  mind, 
animating,  perhaps,  a  plain,  or  even  a  deformed  person  P  How 
frequently  would  the  tongue  of  eloquence  falter  and  be  dumb, 
before  the  silent  but  impressive  language  of  a  benevolent  life, 
in  a  humble  man,  who  had  talents  for  doing  good  ?  How  sud- 
denly, as  well  as  frequently,  would  the  wreath  of  the  states- 
man, and  the  laurel  of  the  hero  wither  before  the  crown  of 
glory  achieved  by  a  peasant;  whom  the  one  ruled  widi  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  the  other  butchered,  perhaps,  to  swell  his 
power  and  fame !  In  a  word,  how  soon  would  many  of  the 
great  become  little ;  the  renowned  be  forgotten ;  the  splendid 
sink  into  obscurity ;  and  kings,  and  princes,  and  nobles,  and 
all  those  proud  men  whom  we  foolishly  accoimt  happy,  ex- 
change the  palace  for  a  cottage,  or  the  throne  for  a  dimghill  ? 
In  the  day  when  "  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judg- 
ment, with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether 
it  be  evil,''  changes  of  this  nature,  endless  in  their  multi- 
tude, and  immensely  important  in  their  alternations  of  dis- 
grace and  glory,  will  actually  take  place.  Then  those  who 
are  last  in  this  world  will  in  many  instances  be  first;  and 
those  who  are  first  will  in  many  instances  be  last.  Then 
those  only  who  have  done  good  wiQ  rise  to  the  resurrection  of 
life :  while  those  who  have  done  evil  will  rise  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  condemnation.  Their  pride  and  fame,  wealth  and 
grandeur,  will  fade  and  wither  beneath  the  beams  of  the  sun 

of  righteousness.     Then,  too,  the  benevolence  of  the  Gospel, 
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wiiMJi  budded  only  in  this  unfriendly  climate,  will  opra  in  the 
etdnud  snnshine  with  life  which  cannot  decay;  with  beauty 
whid  will  never  fade ;  and  with  fragrance  which  will  cheer 
heaven  itself  through  its  immortal  ages.  Then  those  who 
have  voluntarily  done  good  even  to  the  least  of  Christ^s  bre- 
thren, will  be  declared  to  have  done  it  unto  him,  and  will  in^ 
hent  the  kingdom  prepared  for  his  followers  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  also,  those  who  have 
refused  or  neglected  this  divine  employment,  will  be  compel- 
led, with  amazement  and  terror,  to  depart  from  his  presence 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  It 
ought  to  sink  deep  into  the  heart  of  every  one  of  us,  that  no 
reason  is  alleged  at  the  final  trial  for  this  immense  diiFerence 
m  the  future  allotments  of  men,  but  that  some  have  chosen,  and 
that  others  have  declined  to  employ  their  time  and  talents  in 
accomplishing  this  glorious  object.  The  former  are  admitted 
mto  heaven,  not  indeed  as  having  merited  this  divine  destina- 
tion, but  as  being  qualified  for  active  and  endless  beneficence ; 
the  latter  are  shut  out,  because  they  are  unfitted  to  pursue 
this  iUustrious  end  of  their  bemg. 
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SERMON  XVIII. 


r  ON  A  PROFESSIONAL  LIFE. 

r  '  To  tibe  CandidatcB  for  the  Baecaknreate,  in  1796  and  180A.  ' 

paov.  IV.  20— -27. 

^  My  soHy  attend  to  my  words ;  incline  iMne  ear  to  my  say- 
ings. 

^  Let  them  not  depart  from  thine  eyes ;  keep  (hem  in  the  midst 
of  thine  heart ; 

<^  For  they  are  life  unto  those  that  find  them^  and  health  to  aU 
their  fiesh, 

"  Keep  thy  heart  with  aU  diligence^ /or  out  of  it  are  the  issues 
of  life. 

*^  Put  away  from  thee  afroward  mouthy  and  perverse  lips  put 
far  from  thee, 

<^  Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on^  and  thine  eyelids  look  straight 

before  thee, 

**  Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feety  and  let  all  thy  ways  be  esta- 
blished. 

•*  Turn  not  to  the  right  hand^  nor  to  the  left ;  remove  thy  Jbot 

from  eviV 


k. 


These  words  are  a  part  of  the  instructions  given  by  David 

to  Solomon ;  of  a  great  and  wise  prince  to  a  promising  son. 

The  character  of  the  father  has  been  rarely  excelled ;  his  in- 

.  structions  never.     The  influence,  which  they  had  on  the  son, 
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was  ^  the  happiest  kind ;  and  their  tendency  to  profit  all  men 
was  such,  that  God,  who  had  originally  given  them  to  the  fa« 
ther,  thought  proper  to  record  them  in  the  sacred  Canon  for 
universid  use.  Thus  recommended,  they  cannot  fail  to  have 
weight  on  the  present  occasion. 

In  this  paragraph  the  following  things  are  plainly  and  espe^ 
cially  urged  on  Solomon. 

1.  That  he  should  faithfully  observe  the  precepts  of  his  fa- 
ther, verses  20-22. 

2;  That  he  should  keep  his  heart  with  all  diligence ;  that  he 
should  watch  carefully  over  his  thoughts  and  affections ;  as  be^ 
ing  die  springs  of  action,  and  the  true  source  of  a  good  or  evil 
character,  verse  23. 

3.  That  he  should,  in  like  manner,  watch  over  his  lips ;  and 
take  effectual  care  not  to  be  snared  by  the  words  of  his  mouth, 
reise  24. 

4.  That  he  diould  examine  the  course  of  life  before  him 
widi  seriousness  and  diligence ;  and  detennine  coolly  and  cau* 
tiotudy  beforehand  concerning  all  his  conduct,  verses  25  and 
S6. 

5.  That,  when  he  had  thus  considered  his  course  of  life^ 
«xid  determined  o)i  what  was  right  and  proper  to  be  pursued^ 
lie  should  closely  adhere  to  his  determination. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  stand  as  a  father  to  the  youths 
whom  I  am  now  to  address.  Through  the  past  year  they  have 
been  wholly  committed  to  my  parental  care ;  and  are  now  to 
receive  my  last  parental  office.  The  solemn  and  interesdng 
nature  of  the  occasion  will,  I  presume,  apologize  for  me,  if  I 
eonfine  my  observations  wholly  to  them.  I  wish  to  say  many 
things  to  them ;  but  all  that  I  can  ever  say  to  most  of  them 
must  fHTobably  be  said  at  the  present  time. 

Without  fiirther  pre&ce,  let  me,  then,  yoimg  gentlem^i^ 
my  pupils,  my  children,  endeared  to  me  by  many  affecting 
considerations,  address  to  you  the  following  counsels.  I  trust 
you  will  find  them,  though  not  the  counsels  of  your  real  pa^ 
vents^  nor  of  a  wise  and  inspired  prince,  yet  the  sentiments  of 
ft  naceore  firieod^  and  sentiments  accordant  with  inspred  trtith. 
6m  isHmnatitg-  drcumstance  will  ositainly  attend  them,  they 
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vill'plt)bably  be  the  last  which  most  of  you  will  ever  reiceive 
from  me. 

The  words  which  I  have  selected  for  the  occasion,  as  the 
theme  of  discourse,  are  wholly  suited  to  your  situation.  No- 
thing can  be  more  important  for  you  to  do  than  to  treasure  up 
the  good  counsels  which  are  given  to  you ;  especially  when 
you  are  counselled  to  keep  your  hearts  with  diligence;  to 
watch  over  your  lips ;  to  ponder  and  establish  the  course  and 
conduct  of  your  lives ;  and,  when  you  have  once  determined 
wisely  concerning  it,  to  adhere  to  your  determination  with 
unshaken  firmness.  At  the  same  time,  when  you  remember, 
that  these  directions  were  given  by  David,  pursued  by  Solo- 
mon, and  sanctioned  by  God,  additional  motives  will  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  engage  your  obedience. 

You  have  now  finished  your  academical  education,  and  are 
about  to  enter  into  the  busy  world.  A  part  of  some  kind  or 
other  you  must  act  in  it ;  and  you  doubtless  intend,  that  that 
part  shall  be  honourable  to  yourselves,  and  useM  to  mankind. 
To  make  it  such,  prudent  measures  and  vigorous  efforts  must 
be  adopted.  Allow  me,  in  the  following  observations,  to  point 
to  you  the  one,  and  to  prompt  you  to  the  other.  Some  of 
these  observations  I  shall  make  because  of  their  inherent  im- 
portance, and  some  because  they  may  never  perhaps  be  made 
to  you  by  others.  ' 

Most  of  you  will,  probably,  and  within  a  short  time,  enter 
into  one  or  other  of  those  which  are  appropriately  called  the 
learned  professions.  With  this  object  before  me,  let  me  re- 
quest you  to  remember,  that  the 

First  duty  incumbent  on  you  is  to  qualify  yourselves  for 
the  profession  which  you  adopt. 

Although  this  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  expedient  for  you, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  mere 
expediency.  It  is  an  indispensable  duty.  In  offering  your- 
selves to  mankind,  in  either  of  these  professions,  you  declare 
publicly  and  solemnly,  that  you  have  faithfully  endeavoured 
to  qualify  yourselves  for  discharging  the  duties  of  it ;  and 
with  equal  publicness  and  solemnity  you  announce  yourselves 
to  be  thus  qualified.    This  profession  your  countrymen  would 
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certainly  believe,  had  not  experience,  in  various  ixntanees, 
proved  to  them  that  their  confidence  was  unfounded.  Disap- 
pointed as  they  have  sometimes  been,  they  still  have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  believe  the  profession,  on  your  part,  to  be 
sincere,  and  the  qualifications,  professed,  to  be  real  and  ade- 
quate to  the  character  assumed. 

The  great  qualification  here  intended  is  the  understanding 
necessary  to  the  skilful  discharge  of  your  professional  duties. 
The  only  possible  method  of  obtaining  this  qualification  is 
study.  Without  study  you  will  experience  deficiencies  which 
no  genius  can  supply.  Genius  can  invent  and  model,  but  it 
cannot  fiimish  information.  Facts,  laws,  doctrines,  can  never 
be.  known  unless  they  are  learned;  and  they  can  never  be 
learned  unless  they  are  studied. 

Few  subjects  are  viewed  by  youths  with  more  prejudice,  or 
more  self-deception,  than  genius  and  application.  To  genius 
have  been  always  attributed  qualities  which  it  did  not  possess, 
and  effects  which  it  never  accomplished.  Its  splendour  is  in- 
deed great  and  dazzling ;  but  its  usefulness  has  been  common- 
ly small,  and  its  value  trifling.  Pride  has  perverted  it,  vanity 
misguided,  vice  tainted,  and  idleness  destroyed.  Like  the  car 
of  Phaeton,  it  has  alarmed,  where  it  should  have  blessed,  man- 
kind ;  and,  while  it  should  have  enlightened  and  warmed  the 
world,  it  has  only  set  it  on  fire. 

In  the  meantime,  its  efficiency  is  commonly  and  egregious- 
ly  mistaken.  No  man  was  ever  great  in  intellect  but  by 
means  of  intense  application.  The  diligence  of  Demosthenes, 
of  Aristotle,  of  Plato,  and  of  Cicero,  needs  no  comment. 
Even  Homer,  the  heaven-bom  poet,  studied  men  and  things 
as  diligently  as  the  book  worm  his  volumes.  Bacon,  Boyle, 
Berkeley,  Newton  and  Locke,  were  scarcely  more  distinguish- 
ed by  endowments  than  by  application.  What  is  to  be  justly 
attributed  to  the  genius,  and  what  to  the  study  of  each,  it  is 
'  perhaps  impossible  to  determine.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  with- 
out superior  diligence,  they  would  probably  have  all,  long  be- 
fore the  present  time,  been  forgotten,  or  remembered  merely 
because  they  abused  their  talents,  and  because  when  it  was  in 
their  power,  they  neglected  to  become  either  great  or  useful. 
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Beadiag  is  not  the  only  mode  of  studymg.  Cbuvemiioiiy 
leflection,  obeerration,  and  writing,  have  each  theb  peeuhar 
adrantages. 

Reading,  wisely  directed,  puts  into  your  possession,  within  a 
few  days  or  hours,  thoughts  which  o^ers  have  spent  years  in 
collecting ;  and  famishes  you  with  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
wisest  men  on  the  most  important  sulgects. 

Observation  presents  to  you  facts,  and  frequently  inter- 
esting facts,  which  you  will  gain  from  no  other  source,  and  of 
which  you,  at  the  same  time,  possess  the  most  undoubting 
certainty. 

Conversation  furnishes  you  with  truths  which  were  nevmr 
written,  and  awakens  in  you  valuable  ideas,  which  otherwise 
you  would  never  have  entertained.  At  the  same  time,  it 
teaches  you  that  readiness  of  thought  and  of  expression,  so 
lemark^le  in  men  accustomed  to  correspond  largely  with  the 
world 

Reflection,  or  meditation,  makes  the  knowledge  which  you 
gain  from  the  sources  already  mentioned  a  part  of  your  own 
system  of  thmking,  and  arranges  your  thoughts  in  that  r^u- 
lar  method,  without  which  they  would  be  a  mere  heap  of  rub-' 
bish. 

Writing,  or  meditating  by  the  pen,  performs  the  same  work 
in  a  more  exact  and  perfect  manner ;  and,  as  it  allows  abun-* 
dant  opportunity  for  reviewing  and  reforming  them,  so  it  con- 
ducts you  more  certainly  and  safely  to  truth  and  rectitude. 

Multitudes  of  men  who  read  little,  observe,  converse,  and 
reflect  much,  and  are  therefore  in  a  respectable  sense  studious. 
To  this  fact  it  is  probably  owing  that  genius  has  stood  in  so 
high  reputation.  Some  men  have  been  great  with  but  little 
reading,  and  have  therefore  been  thought  great  merely  by 
dint  (rf  genius ;  whereas  they  became  great  by  their  diligence 
as  truly,  and  as  much,  as  the  most  laborious  student.  Would 
you  be  great  men,  imitate  their  diligence.  Travel  often,  and 
far,  in  the  same  paths.  Make,  at  the  same  time,  the  utmost 
advantage  of  your  books.  He  who  has  a  library  and  will  not 
use  it  is  41  sluggard  possessed  of  a  golden  mine ;  who  wears 
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the  iftgs  and  stanres  an  the  cnuts  of  beggBry^  becaitae  iie  ia 
too  la^  to  dig. 

If  you  need  authoritj  to  prompt  your  industry,  or  to  settle 
your  epimons,  that  authority  is  at  hand.  Cicero,  the  greatest 
geniua,  sdiohur,  and  man  of  his  own,  and  of  ahnost  all  ages, 
haa  declared,  as  the  result  of  all  his  researches,  ^<  DiUgenUa 
mteit  onmiaJ"  Solomon,  a  much  greater  and  wiser  man  than 
Cioero,  has  written,  or  rather  God  has  written  by  the  hand  of 
Solomon,  ^^  The  diligent  hand  maketh  rich  ;^ — and  equally  in 
fropcrty,  knowledge,  eloquence,  and  virtue. 

B^in  your  course  of  professional  studies,  then,  with  a  fixed 
dctennination  to  study  closely,  daily,  and  perseyeringly.  Read 
carefiilly  books  of  the  most  respectable  character,  and  read 
ibem  thoroughly.  Make  diligent  reading  a  business  for  life. 
Examine  critically  what  you  read.  Bow  not  to  the  decisions 
of  mere  authority  any  longer,  at  least,  than  until  you  have 
opportunity  to  examine  for  yourselves.  If  the  rulers  and  the 
phariaees  do  not  believe,  let  their  infidelity  be  no  foundation 
for  yours. 

Arrange  in  clear  order  the  sentiments  which  you  adopt. 
Meditate  with  and  without  the  pen.  Without  method  your 
dioughts,  whether  originated  or  imbibed,  will  never  be  ready 
for  use.  The  store  may  be  ftill,  and  the  goods  of  great  value ; 
but  if  they  be  all  thrown  together  from  the  bale  and  the  box, 
it  will  cost  you  more  time  to  find  that  &r  which  you  look, 
than  it  will  be  worth  when  found.  Put  up  every  thing  in  ita 
proper  place,  that  it  may  be  ready  for  the  first  customer. 

Converse,  also,  freely  with  others,  on  the  opinions  which 
you  embrace.  They  will  view  them  in  a  difierent  manner 
fiNna  that  in  which  you  view  them.  They  will  often  detect 
yottr  errors,  discover  the  weakness  of  your  arguments,  and 
strengthen  you  in  your  just  opinions.  Should  you  in  this  way 
be  sometimes  mortified,  let  it  not  deter  you  from  persevering. 
The  profit  will  abundantly  compensate  for  the  pain.  No  man 
ia  wiae  with  respect  to  every  subject ;  all  men  are  wise  with 
reelect  to  some  subjects.  The  fitrmer  will  often  improve  the 
philoaopher ;  nay,  even  the  servant  can  in  many  things  teadf 
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Ids  master.     Would  you  know  men  or  things,  conycme'fteely 
and  frequently  with  persons  of  every  class  and  statron. 

Allow  yourselves  time  to  gain  the  requisite  inforihatkn. 
The  first  impressions  concerning  the  character  of  a  yom^ 
man  are  usually  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  success  in 
life.  If  they  are  favourable,  moderate  industry  and  prudence 
will  preserve  them ;  if  unfavourable,  great  and  long  continued 
efforts  wiH  scarcely  wear  them  away.  You  will  not  forward 
your  real  progress  in  life  by  hurrying  yourselves  into  busmess. 
Like  the  tortoise  in  the  fable,  the  slow  and  sure  manner  wiQ 
usually  first  reach  the  goal. 

Three  years  are  barely  sufficient  to  ftimish  you  with,  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  either  of  the  liberal  professions. 
Straitened  circumstances  are  the  only  excuse  for  a  shorter  pe- 
riod of  preparation.  Should  such  circumstances  compelyou 
to  employ  a  less  time  in  your  preparatory  studies,  supply  the 
deficiency,  as  much  as  may  be,  by  superior  application  both 
before  and  afterwards.  Make  every  day,  and  every  hour, 
yield  its  advantages,  by  imremitted  diligence.  Like  Jacob, 
wrestling  with  the  angel,  suffer  not  one  to  leave  you  till  it 
shall  have  blessed  you.  Remember,  that  a  little  knowledge, 
gained  every  day,  will  make  a  rich  year ;  that  drops  fill  the 
ocean,  and  that  sands  form  the  shore. 

Methodise,  for  this  end,  your  whole  time.  Appropriate  its 
due  part  to  recreation,  to  food,  to  sleep,  and  to  business.  Me^ 
thodised  time,  like  methodised  business,  goes  on,  not^  only 
easily,  but  advantageously.  The  Pensionary,  De  Wit,  with 
more  business  on  his  hands  than  fell  to  any  man  in  Europe, 
had  always  leisure  for  conversation  and  for  amusement.     ' 

For  this  end,  also,  decide,  as  soon  as  you  can  decide  satis- 
factorily, on  the  profession  in  which  you  are  to  spend  your 
lives.  Indecision  and  delay  in  this  concern  will  injure  your 
happiness  and  your  character.  Destitute  of  any  object  to  en- 
gross your  attention  and  to  employ  your  faculties,  your  minds 
will  be  harassed  by  suspense,  benumbed  by  listlessness,  and 
depressed  by  melancholy.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  coiuitiy 
where  happily  every  man  is  a  man  of  business,  you^nlltie 
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newM  M  wftvering  and  indolent,  as  devouring  the  sweets  of 
the  hive,  and  adding  nothing  to  the  common  stock. 

2.  When  you  are  regulariy  admitted  into  the  profess&on 
which  you  adopt,  there  will  usually  intervene  an  unhappy  pe- 
riod between  your  first  attempts  to  obtain  employment,  and 
your  actmd  attainment  of  the  business  at  which  you  aim.  At 
dus  period?  you  will  have  no  present  object  to  fill  your  at^en- 
tba  an4  your  time.  At  this  period,  the  horizon  of  life  will  be 
overcast,  and  the  clouds  of  the  morning  will  appear  to  you  to* 
announce  a  gloomy  and  distressing  day. 

In  this  uncertain,  anxious  situation,  many  worthy  and  pro- 
mising young  men  are  driven  to  the  borders  of  despair,  and 
either  droop  into  inexertion,  or  plunge  into  vice  and  infamy. 
Be  warned  by  their  unhappy  example,  and  shun  the  ruin  in 
which  they  have  been  involved. 

.  While  I  ^ve  you  this  caution,  I  ought  to  assist  you  in 
adopting  it,  by  furnishing  you  with  both  means  and  motives. 
Remember, 

Fixst,  That  this  is  not  a  case  peculiar  to  you ;  that  it  is  not 
the  effect  of  any  fault,  or  inability  of  yours,  but  the  natural 
CQSuU  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  liberal  professions.  Divinity 
is  indeed  less  crowded  than  law  or  medicine ;  but  the  older, 
more  improved,  and  more  respectable  parishes^  which  most 
naturally  invite  the  attention  of  a  young  gentleman,  wiU  pre- 
9Bot  to  his  eye  a  moderate  number  of  vacancies. 

8eco&<fiy,  bear  in  mind,  that  others  who  have  gone  before 
you  have  struggled  with  the  same  evils,  and  surmounted  them. 
Th^  aurmounted  them  by  industry  and  perseyeraijce.  The 
same  industry  and  perseverance  will  ^a^ble  you  ^so  to  sur- 
mount them.  Mankind  will  always  need  the  services  of  the 
wise  and  the  good,  and  will  always  possess  sufficient  ability  to 
discern  those  who  are  furnished  with  wisdom  and  goodness. 
If  you  labour  for  these  attributes,  you  will  certainly  possess 
them;  and  if  you  possess  them,  you  will  be,  for  no  very  long 
pariod,  unnoticed  or  unemployed. 

Thirdly,  In  this  unhappy  interval,  seek  for  any  honest  em- 
ployv^BOtt,  to  fill  up  the  painful  vacuity  :  any  employment,  I 
meaOy  which  will  nojt  retard  your  professional  progress.  Should 

VOL.  I.  x 
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it  gratify  ambition  less  than  you  wish,  it  will  supply  that  de- 
ficiency by  its  usefulness  to  your  character  and  to  your  peace. 
In  this  country,  all  employments  being  voluntarily  given,  are 
given  of  course  to  those  in  whom  confidence  is  placed.  Con- 
fidence is  always  placed  in  men  who  prove  themselves  to  be 
persons  of  ability  and  integrity.  This  proof  is  found  only  in 
the  previous  conduct.  Our  countrymen,  with  that  good  sense 
for  which  they  are  distmguished,  uniformly  msist  on  the  high 
evidence  of  facts,  as  the  proper  proof  of  that  worth  which  is  to 
be  rewarded  with  their  confidence.     Hence, 

Fourthly,  results  a  rule  of  life  of  the  last  importance, — ^To 
do  whatever  business  you  undertake  as  well  as  you  are  able. 

As  you  have  acted  in  the  last  station  which  you  have 
holden,  you  will  be  expected  to  act  in  the  next.  From 
the  character  which  you  sustained,  where  you  last  lived, 
will  be  formed  the  estimate  of  those  among  whom  you 
now  live.  If  you  have  discharged  the  trusts  heretofore 
reposed  in  you,  and  performed  the  business  which  you  have 
heretofore  undertaken,  with  skill  and  faithfulness,  your  fellow- 
dtizens  will,  with  confidence,  intrust  and  employ  you  again. 
Let  not  the  smallness  or  humbleness  of  the  employment  in- 
duce you  to  neglect,  nor  to  slight,  the  duties  which  it  brings. 
Whatever  it  is,  you  have  thought  proper  to  undertake  it; 
and  have  thus  fiimished  unanswerable  reasons  why  you  should 
discharge  it  faithfully.  In  this  world,  also,  as  well  as  in  that 
to  come,  you  are  to  remember,  that  he  who  has  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things  may  expect  to  be  called  to  superintend 
many.  Throughout  that  period  of  your  lives,  which  will  pre- 
cede the  age  of  forty,  you  ought  to  view  yourselves  as  appren- 
ticed by  the  public ;  and  to  feel  the  fullest  conviction,  that 
whenever  your  countrymen  have  become  satisfied  of  your  skill 
and  fidelity  in  the  subordinate  gradations  of  character  and  bu- 
siness, they  will  cheerfully  employ  you  as  master  workmen. 

3.  When  you  have  begun  the  business  of  life,  your  chief 
duty  will  be  fidelity  in  the  business  of  your  profession. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  to  this  end  is  diligent  study 
through  life.  The  immense  importance  of  this  requisite  is: 
unhappily  insufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  engross  the  Deeeseary 
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attention.  Multitudes  of  hopeful  youths,  and  many  of  them 
originally  studious,  for  one  reason  and  another,  quit,  by  de- 
grees, this  desirable  course,  and  become  so  indolent,  or  so  oc- 
cupied, as,  after  their  entrance  into  business,  to  increase, 
scarcely  at  all,  their  understanding,  or  their  reputation.  Some 
professional  men  are  so  poor  as  to  be  destitute  of  books,  and 
obliged  to  labour  daily  for  subsistence.  Others  are  too  much 
engrossed  by  their  active  employments.  The  physician  has 
too  many  patients;  the  lawyer  too  many  clients;  and  the 
clergjrman  too  large  a  parish.  Others  are  abeady  possessed 
of  both  business  and  character,  and  feel  themselyes  to  stand 
in  need  of  no  finrther  application.  From  these,  and  the  like 
causes,  there  are  comparatively  few  studious  men  in  any  pro- 
fession. 

In  neither  of  these  instances  is  found  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
the  neglect  of  study.  The  demands  of  poverty  are,  indeed, 
irresistible ;  but  these  demands  are  rarely  so  violent  as  neces- 
sarily to  produce  the  alleged  consequence.  Men  in  small  cir- 
camstances  have  much  time,  which  is  spent  in  employments 
neither  so  usefol  nor  so  entertaining  as  study.  Social  libraries 
are,  or  may  be,  established,  with  a  small  expense  to  individu- 
als, in  every  neighbourhood;  and  books  may  be  frequently 
and  conveniently  borrowed.  The  other  classes  are  totally  in- 
excusable. What  unstudious  clergyman  might  not  with  stu- 
dy preach  better  sermons  ?  What  lawyer  of  the  same  charac- 
ter might  not  do  more  justice  to  his  causes  ?  What  physician 
to  his  patients  ? 

In  ad£tion  to  what  has  been  already  urged  on  the  subject 
of  study,  let  me  advise  you  to  aim,  when  you  commence  busi- 
ness, at  distinguished  character.  Be  not  satisfied  with  merely 
escaping  blame,  or  mingling  with  the  mass.  Determine  to 
excel,  not  from  the  envious  wish  to  look  down  on  others,  but 
from  the  generous  love  of  excellence,  and  from  the  evangelical 
desire  of  doing  good.  Let  sloth,  ignorance,  and  insigniiScance, 
jog  quietly  on  in  the  downward  track,  so  congenial  to  their 
character.  Lift  your  eyes  to  the  hills  of  science,  dignity,  and 
virtue,  and  consider  the  rocks  and  the  steeps  as  obstacles 
{bate  merely  to  be  glcnrioosly  overcome.     Halt  not  on 
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«ccQunt  of  any  suspected  deficiency  in  your  talents.  Toil  is 
-the  great  instrument  of  excelling ;  application  the  chief  source 
of  human  distinction.  Of  the  great  Marlborough,  ChesterfTetd 
has  written,  that  he  was  destitute  of  genius.  No  hian  is  use^ 
ful,  or  honourable,  without  industry ;  few  industrious  men  aie 
found  to  be  void  of  respectable  talents. 

In  the  next  place^  Labour  to  do  the  best  in  your  power  io 
«v^ry  case  in  which  you  attempt  to  do  any  thing. 

Should  any  of  you  pursue  the  medical  profession,  do  all 
that  for  each  patient,  and  do  it  in  the  same  manner  as  you 
would  if  your  reputation  and  your  living  were  suspended  on 
that  single  ca^e.  A  great  part  of  medical  skill  lies  in  deter^ 
mining  the  nature  of  the  disease.  To  make  this  determinatioo 
satisfactorily,  it  will  often  be  necessary  that  you  should  spend 
•no  small  time  in  examining.  This  time  you  may  grudge;  it 
is  often  grudged.  To  comfort  you  under  the  loss,  let  me  re* 
mind  you,  that  you  will  have  done  your  duty,  and  that  your 
duty  cannot  be  otherwise  done.  You  must,  I  am  sensible,  in 
this  way,  deprive  yourselves  of  many  amusements ;  and  amuse^ 
ments  have  many  and  powerful  charms.  Probably  I  may  not 
be  able  successfully  to  plead  against  them.  I  have  known  a 
physician  spend  two  hours  quietly  at  a  social  dinner  who  has 
£nished  his  visit  to  a  patient,  languishing  with  a  malignant 
fever,  in  two  minutes.     That  physician  forgot  that  God  was 

present- 
Consult  carefully  the  best  books  in  every  important  case ; 
but  more  carefully  still  employ  your  own  eyes  to  examine 
facts.  In  every  interesting  case  many  facts  will  occur  which 
no  book  will  describe.  These  will  also  be  varied  in  new  man- 
ners, and  blended  in  new  c.omplications.  The  least,  and 
seemingly  the  most  insignificant,  are  often  of  high  import- 
ance. 

Whatever  you  observe  of  a  peculiar  nature  note  in  a  com- 
monplace-book, and  ultimately  arrange  in  a  volume  of  superior 
character.  Whatever  other  importance  this  may  sustain,  it 
will  be  certainly  known  by  you,  will,  of  course^  be  highly  use^ 
ful  to  you,  and  may  be  so  to  mankind. 

Aim,  also,  at  a  ftiendly  .^d  honourable  intercou)rse  With 
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your  medical  brethren.  Such  an  intercourse  has  not  always 
existed  among  gentlemen  of  that  profession.  In  cases  of  high 
distress,  the  wretchedness  of  many  families  has  been  aggravat- 
ed, by  finding  that  they  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  one  phy- 
sician'^s  advice,  merely  because  they  had  employed  another.  A 
contrary  conduct  will  confer  on  you  honour  and  distinction. 
'  Let  me  advise  you,  for  this  end,  to  speak  respectfully,  or  at 
least  not  censoriously,  of  your  brethren ;  and  if  you  should  be 
called  upon  to  visit  their  patients,  not  to  preface  your  pre- 
scriptions with  censuring  theirs. 

.  Some  of  you  will  probably  be  found  at  the  bar.  In  this 
station  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  urge  upon  you  hones- 
ty in  transactmg  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  your  dients.  To 
this  coarse  spun  honesty  a  very  moderate  regard  for  yora*  own 
prosperity  will  sufficiently  prompt  you.  A  more  refined  inte- 
grity ought  to  engage  your  attention.  Your  own  feelings  in 
the  ardour  of  contest,  and  the  wishes  of  your  clients,  will  na^ 
tnrally  present  to  you  strong  temptations  to  enhance  argu- 
ments, to  discolour  facts,  and  to  pervert  law.  Suffer  not  these 
temptations  to  prevail.  Make  it,  at  first,  a  rule,  from  which 
your  are  never  to  swerve,  to  understand  the  true  import  of 
law  as  well  as  you  can,,  and  to  represent  it  in  exact  acr 
cordance  with  your  views ;  to  watch  facts  as  they  are  exhibited 
by  witnesses,  and  to  state  them  nakedly  as  they  appear  to 
you ;  to  weigh,  arguments  with  candour,  and  to  give  them  in 
your  exhibitions  just  that  weight  which  you  believe  them  to 
possess,  and  no  more.  You  may  not,  by  this  conduct,  ad- 
vance, in  every  instance,  your  property,  or  your  character,  but 
you  will  do  what  is  right :  you  may  not  gratify  your  clients, 
but  you  will  be  approved  by  good  men,  by  your'  cotiscience, 
and  by  your  God.  '   ' 

In  the  desk  fidelity  will  require  you  to  declare  hoiiestly 
and  boldly,  as  Paul  did,  all  the  counsel  of  Gh)d.  You  will 
neither  be  willing  to  flatter,  nor  afiraid  to  alarm,  your  hearers^ 
so  far  as  truth  and  duty  require.  In  nowise  affect  to  say 
darming  things ;  but  in  nowise  fear  to  say  them.  The  condi- 
tion of  all  impenitent  sinners  is  an  alarming  condition,  and 
cannot)  if  represented  with  truth,  be  otherwise  represented. 
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The  same  finleEty  wiU  require  you  both  to  believe  and  to 
pteach  whatever  you  find  in  the  Scriptures.      If  any  things, 
which  the  Scriptures  appear  to  you  to  declare^  contravene  doc- 
trines which  you  know  to  be  generalty  believed,  especially  b)^  ^ 
wise  and  good  men,  examine  with  modesty,  and  with  care  ^ 
but,  if  you  find  yourselves  compelled  to  differ  jfrom  them,  diC — 
fisr  boldly  and  honestly.     Your  reason,  and  all  your  advan — 
tages,  were  given  you  that  you  might  judge  for  yourselves. 

At  the  same  time  despise  the  love  of  innovation.     The  pre—" 
sent  is,  emphatically,  and  to  a  degree  of  frenzy,  the  age  of  inno-^-^ 
vation.     Beardless  boys,  treading  on  the  threshold  c^  sei^ice^^ 
pert  coxcombs,  the  mere  retailers  of  a  few  scientific  terms,  ob — 
tained  and  understood,  as  parrots  obtain  and  understand  thc^ 
hmgui^e  which  they  utter,  will  inform  you,  and  have  the  im^* 
pudence  to  inform  mankind,  that  the  present  .is  the  only  en-- 
lightened  age  of  man  ;  that  the  world  has  slumbered  in  chamE^ 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice  fbr  six  thousand  years ;  that  light- 
has  just  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  earth ;  and  that  true  philo- 
sophy never  condescended  to  bless  mankind  until  the  present 
a^e.     Were  all  this  trumpery  true,  how  could  these  silly  chil- 
dren know  it  to  be  true  ?    Of  the  philosophy,  of  the  present, 
imd  of  past  ages,  they  know  nothing. 

Beware  of  philosophical  divinity,  even  when  recommended 
by  the  brightest  names.  Man  cannot  devise  a  theological 
system  which  will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  an  hour.  The  subject 
is  too  vast,  too  complicated,  for  our  limited  minds. 

I  said,  says  Solomon,  (Hodgson,)  I  shaU  attain  it. 

But  it  is  far  off  from  me. 

How  distant  is  it,  and  deep  P 

Deep  f  who  can  reach  it  ? 

Though  a  wise  man  think  to  find  it  out, 

Yet  shall  he  not  be  able. 

What  man  cannot  invent,  he  is  here  equally  unable  to  im- 
prove. Beware  of  attempting  to  mend  the  work  of  God.  It 
is  not  consistent  with  probability,  nor,  as  I  apprehend,  widi 
the  divine  promise^  that  the  church  of  God  should,  in  qU  pre* 
ceding  ages,  have  been  indversally  ignorant  of  the  substance  of 
the  Gospel.    That  part  of  it^  which  by  itself  and  by>  its  ene- 
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mies  has  been  ever  termed  orthodox,  has  in  every  age  holden  the 
dootoines  of  grace,  or  what  are  called  the  doctrines  of  the  refor* 
loaticm.  It  cannot  be,  that  this  vast  body  of  divines  and 
Christians  should  have  been  substantially  wrong.  But  if  they 
have  heenky  philosophy  cannot  set  them  right.  To  the  law  and 
to  the  testimony,  if  you  intend  to  rectify  either  yourselves  or 
others.  If  any  men  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  be- 
cause there  is  no  light  in  them.  Before  you  teach  others,  learn 
yoursdlf  of  the  perfect  Teacher.  The  Bible  only  has  brought 
men  back  from  error  to  the  truth  of  Ood.  All  the  leadhig 
heretics  have  been  philosophers,  and  their  philosophy  haii 
been  the  igms/atuus  which  has  misled  both  them  and  their 
followers. 

If  you  would  be  faithful,  you  will  endeavour  to  preach  al- 
way  in  the  best  maimer  you  are  able. 

To  tMs  end  follow  the  great  example  set  before  you  in  the 
Scriptures. 

First,  Examine  carefully  how  the  subjects  of  preaching  are 
there  handled.  Mark  the  unceasing  variety  of  matter  and 
manner,  and  the  comparative  attention  bestowed  on  each  sub- 
ject. Vary  continually  in  your  own  discourses,  and  let  it  not 
be  said  of  you,  that  you  preach  in  one  narrow  round  of  sub-- 
jects,  or  that  you  handle  all  subjects  in  one  xmvaried  manner. 
Allot  to  no  subject  a  greater  proportion  of  time  and  attention 
than  you  see  warranted  by  the  attention  given  to  it  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  remember  that  all  Scripture  was  equally  given 
by  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  that  all  is  pronoxmced  by  him 
to  be  profitable  for  furnishing  the  man  of  God  to  every  good 
work. 

Second,  Let  every  subject  and  sentiment,  as  much  as  may 
be,  in  that  light  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  views  of  com- 
mon sense.  Draw  your  arguments,  illustrations,  and  enforce- 
ments, de  mediOj  from  familiar  sources  and  objects.  You  may, 
indeed,  in  this  way  sacrifice  a  little  literary  pride ;  but,  to  coni- 
jiensate  this  loss,«  you  will  gain  the  attention,  the  esteem,  and 
jQot  improbably  the  souls  of  your  hearers. 

Ignonfnt  .atid  uneducated  preachers  are  necessitated  to 
tread  in  ike  same  beaten  track,  and  continually  to  rdterate  the 
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saia^  tI^Ilgs^  In  them  it  is  a  fault  that  they  pr^afcb  i^tt^r 
in  you  it  will, be  a  fault  to  preach  like  them.  Ijf.ypu>ipre9^1]L 
learnedly,  you  will  perhaps  astonish  your  congregations ;  h^.% 
you  will  most  probably  lose  both  them  and  your  labouri;;. 

Third,  Avoid  both  a  florid  and  a  slovenly  style.  A  chast^ 
manly,  energetic  style  is  the  style  of  the  desk,  and,  let  me  say, 
of  all  good  writing.  The  attention  ought  to  appear  to  have 
been  bestowed  on  things,  and  not  on  words ;  and  the  beauty 
of  the  language  ought  to  flow  apparently  from  this,  that  such 
language  Was  the  most  natural  and  obvious  language  to  him 
who  had  such  good  things  to  utter. 

Fourth,  Avoid  affectation.  Ridiculous  every  where,  in  the 
desk  it  is  detestable.  If  your  own  manner  should  not  be  the 
best,  it  will  be  the  best  which  you  can  use.  A  borrowed  coat 
never  sat  well  on  any  man. 

Fifth,  Be  seriously  in  earnest.  Every  preacher,  if  he  would 
effect  any  thing,  must  both  believe  and  feel  what  he  declares. 
From  earnestness,  eloquent  sentiments  and  persuasive  lan- 
guage naturally  spring.  In  truth,  earnestness  is  itself  the  soul 
of  eloquence.  Ail  men,  when  engaged  and  earnest,  are  elo- 
quent, unless  they  have  unhappily  contracted,  before  hand, 
habits  of  awkwardness  and  violations  of  nature. 

Sixth,  Use  your  own  method  of  handling  every  subject.  A 
general  sameness  has  been  introduced  into  the  prcacjiing  of 
this  coimtry,  from  an  apprehension,  that  the  establislied  maur 
ner  is  the  only  good  one,  or  decidedly  the  best.  Every  man 
thinks,  as  well  as  speaks  and  acts,  in  a  manner  different  from 
every  other ;  and  every  man'*s  manner  is  a  good  one,  and  for 
himself  the  best.  A  pleasing  novelty  may  thus  be  thrown  over 
your  manner,  which  will  scarcely  be  found  in  your  matter. 
At  the  same  time,  seek  not  for  such  novelty.  If  you  seek  for 
it,  you  will  only  be  odd ;  if  you  merely  follow  nature,  you  will 
be  new. 

4.  You  will  all  be  citizens.  In  this  character,  love  and 
support  the  institutions  of  your  country.  In  this  age  of  irn^o* 
vation,  visionary  philosophers  have  retailed  abundantly,  .their 
reveries  on  political  subjects,  as  well  as  others.  They  have 
(Uscovered,  that  men  are  natinrally  wise  and  good,  prone  to. 
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%ubmH  t(f  good  government,  and  pleased  to  have  their  pa»» 
eiotkff  And  appetites  restrained,  and  that  all  the  errors  and  ini- 
quities of  our  species  are  derived  merely  from  the  oppression 
of  the  privileged  and  the  great.  From  these  principles,  adopt- 
ed  in  defiance  of  every  fact,  they  have  drawn  consequences 
repugnant  to  every  reason,  and  fraught  with  every  folly,  dan- 
ger, and  mischief.  You  will  find  all  men  substantially  alike, 
and  all  naturally  ignorant  and  wicked.  You  will  find  every 
man  pleased,  not  merely  to  be  free,  but  to  tyrannize ;  and  to 
indulge,  without  restraint  and  without  degree,  both  appetite 
and  passion ;  and  to  be  impatient  of  every  law  which  in  aay 
d^ree  restrains  either.  The  most  arrant  tyranny  of  which 
you  will  ever  hear,  is  the  tyranny  of  a  mob ;  and  the  most 
dangerous  domination,  that  of  a  Jacobin  Society.  All  men, 
when  assembled  in  multitudes,  are  more  xmreasonable,  more 
unjust,  more  tyrannical,  and  every  way  more  wicked  than 
when'  they  are  separated,  because  they  dare  to  be  so. 

Whatever  you  find  in  man,  better  than  I  have  asserted,  ia 
the  result  of  human  discipline,  or  of  divine  grace.  In  the  in-- 
stitutions  of  our  own  country,  this  discipline  is  more  perfect 
than  it  has  been  in  any  other.  Proportionally  great  and  good 
have  been  its  effects  ;  in  proportion  to  these  effects,  is  its  in- 
estimable  value ;  and  such,  if  you  are  wise  and  honest  men, 
will  be  its  value  in  your  minds.  Educated  in  knowledge,  in 
morals,  and  in  religion,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  our  coun-« 
trymen  can  enjoy  their  unexampled  freedom  with  safety,  order, 
and  peace.  No  nation,  not  thus  educated,  can  long  be  free 
at  all.  More  free  than  we  are,  man,  with  his  present  charac- 
ter, cannot  be.  If  we  can  preserve  such  freedom,  we  shall  do 
what  has  never  been  done.  The  only  possible  means  of  its 
preservation,  miracles  apart,  is  the  preservation  of  those  instd-^ 
tutions  from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

All  these  are  courses  of  conduct,  without  which  you  cannot, 
I  conceive,  be  wise,  honest,  or  useful  in  your  several  charac- 
teriBL  They  are  solemn  duties  which  you  owe  to  mankind,  and 
to  Ood.  As  such  I  have  thought  them  proper  subjects  of 
this  valedictory  sermon.     But, 

&  You  will  also  be  men.     You  are  creatures  of  the  infmite 
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Ood,  the  subjects  of  moral  ^^ncy,  aceoimtable  for  tbe  use  of 
your  time  and  talents,  and  advancing  daily  to  the  period  when 
you  will  be  judged  and  rewarded. 

In  this  character  I  scarcely  need  to  remind  you,  that  a  steady 
adherence  to  rectitude  in  all  your  conduct  is  of  an  importance 
which  cannot  be  measured.  Every  aid  which  will  contribute 
to  this  end  you  cannot  but  prize ;  every  motive  you  cannot 
but  feel.  The  following  suggestions  will  of  course  not  be  with* 
Out  their  influence.     In  the 

First  place,  Bring  the  condition,  in  which  you  thus  stand, 
home  to  your  hearts.     It  is  not «  small  or  inefEcacious  attain* 
m'ent  for  man  to  realize  his  condition ;  to  make  his  state  and 
his  destination  a  serious  part  of  his  system  of  thinking ;  to 
calculate  the  business  of  his  life  for  such  a  being  as  himself, 
and  to  suit  the  part  he  is  to  act  to  the  character  which,  at  his 
creation,  he  was  necessitated  to  assume.   Were  this  effectually 
done,  the  conduct  of  most,  if  not  all  men  would  probably  as^ 
sume,  in  some  measure,  a  different  complexion  from  that  which 
it  actually  wears.  Let  not  the  mistakes  of  others  influence  you. 
With  a  manly  independence  of  mind,  think,  understand,  rea- 
Hze  what  you  are,  and  for  what  you  are  designed.     Daily  and 
willingly  remember,  that  you  are  not  the  beings  of  a  day,  but 
the  heirs  of  eternity ;  that  you  were  not  designed  to  shine,  to 
fluttei-,  and  to  expire ;  but  through  an  endless  progress  to 
honour  your  Maker,  and  to  bless  your  fellow  creatures.  Should 
these  ideas  be  suitably  impressed  on  your  minds,  should  they 
be  inwoven  in  the  habits  of  your  thought,  you  cannot  fail  to 
be  affected  by  them,  and  in  some  measure  to  assume  the  pro- 
priety and  the  dignity  of  such  a  station. 

Second,  Dare  to  act,  and  fixedly  determine  to  act  according 
to  the  dictates  of  your  own  judgment. 

This  may  seem  to  you  a  singular  direction.  You  have  been 
told  by  all  your  instructors,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more,  you 
are  told  by  the  Word  of  God,  that  to  listen  to  advice  is  the 
highest  wisdom  of  youth,  and  ^'  that  in  the  multitude  of  coun- 
"  sellors  there  is  safety.""  As  I  have  often  repeated  and  enforce 
ed  these  doctrines  to  you,  you  will  not  imagine  that  I  now  in* 
tend  to  impeach  their  truth,  or  to  lessen  their  importance. 
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dxtAtAcn  which  I  am  now  consideriiig  is,  if  I  mistake  not^ 
por&dtljr  accordant  with  these  maxims  of  wisdom.  Seek  and 
teceive  advice  on  every  occasion ;  but  of  that  advice,  and  of 
every  thing  else,  judge  for  yourselves.  For  what  other  end 
were  you  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  judging  ? 

In  the  meantime,  allow  me  to  say,  this  direction  is  not 
merely  true,  it  is  also  of  high  importance.  A  large  part  of  the 
fiiUies,  the  vices,  and  the  miseries  of  mankind,  may  be  traced 
solely  to  an  unhappy  adoption  of  fashionable  opinions,  and  m 
dioughtless  imitation  of  fashionable  practices ;  opinions  which 
few  c£  those  who  adopt  them  believe ;  and  practices  of  which 
few  of  those  who  follow  them  approve.  A  desire  to  be  like 
others  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  human 
chntacter.  To  resemble  others  in  wisdom  and  virtue  is  glori- 
OQS ;  to  resemble  them  in  things  indifferent  is  certainly  not 
censurable ;  but  to  assume  folly  and  to  make  vice  your  pat>« 
teni)  beoanse  others  are  footish  and  vicious ;  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  blockheads,  coxcombs,  infidels,  or  villains,  m^ely 
ftom  a  propensity  to  imitation,  is  a  sacrifice  of  reason,  a  vo« 
hmftary  idiocy,  a  wanton  suicide.  When  -  others  aroxmd  you 
utter  wisdom^  and  act  with  rectitude,  avail  yourselves  of  the  so^ 
dal  spirit,  and  catch  the  wisdom  and  the  rectitude.  Whea 
others  swerve,  nobly  assert  your  own  independence,  and  refuse 
to  f<dlow  them.  Determine  to  have  only  your  own  faults  to 
answer  for.  If  mankind  would  universally  thus  act,  folly, 
woidd  scarcely  grow  in  this  unhappy  world,  and  vice  would 
•Don  be  esteemed  an  exotic. 

Tlubrd,  Diligently  read,  and  faithfully  obey  the  sacred  8crip-< 
tures. 

Assuming  what  is  a  mere  and  totally  irrational  assumption, 
that  the  Scriptures  are  not  of  divine  origin,  they  will  still  tead| 
jom.  mote  wisdom,  and  lead  you  to  better  conduct,  than  all  the 
▼ohunes  produced  by  man.  This  they  will  also  accomplish 
with  a  certainty  and  an  efficacy  wholly  singular ;  in  ways  most 
ingemoua  and  happy ;  and  with  motives  of  every  kind,  ad*' 
dressed  to  every  feeling,  and  fraught  with  infinite  force.  The 
single  ain  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  make  men  virtuous.  The 
end  is  mxpcemAj  excellent ;  it  is  gk>rious ;  i^  is  divine,    The 
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means  used  in  them  for  its  accomplishment  are  -scarcely  lesa 
deserving  of  these  epithets ;  for  to  say  the  least  which  can  be 
truly  said,  almost  all  the  virtuous  men  who  have  existed  have 
been  made  such  by  them.  We  know  of  no  other  book  which 
has  made  men  virtuous  at  all. 

But  the  Scriptures  are  of  divine  origin.  Niunerous,  inge- 
nious, and  most  industrious  men,  have,  through  more  than 
sixteen  hundred  years,  laboured  to  disprove  their  character  as 
ft  revelation.  The  work  is,  however,,  no  nearer  to  its  accom- 
plishment, than  when  it  was  begun.  Had  the  design  been 
practicable,  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  of  coming  before  this 
time  to  an  issue.  If  you  will  faithfully  examine,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  dare  to  judge  for  yourselves,  you  will  find  that 
the  controversy  between  Christians  and  infidels  has  been  mere- 
ly, whether  man  should  yield  to  passion  and  appetite,  or  to 
argument,  to  duty,  and  to  God ;  whether  he  should  live  for 
time,  or  eternity ;  as  an  aniftial,  or  as  an  intelligent  being ; 
for  earth,  or  for  heaven ;  for  himself,  or  for  his  Maker ;  whe- 
ther God  is  the  moral  governor  of  all  rational  beings,  or  the 
sluggard  of  Epicurus,  housed  in  his  own  elysium,  quaffing 
sensual  ^njoyment,  and  wholly  indifierent  to  the  universe  of 
creatures. 

Fourth,  In  all  your  conduct,  think  before  you  act,  and  es- 
pecially inquire  how  each  action  would  appear  to  you  on  a 
.dying  bed. 

On  that  bed  you  will  drop  most  of  your  prejudices,  and 
will  no  longer  be  under  the  influence  of  passion  or  appetite^ 
of  reverence  for  the  world,  or  devotion  to  fashionable  opinions 
and  practices.  This  world  and  its  objects  will  recede ;  and 
eternity,  with  its  infinite  concerns,  will  draw  nigh.  Shoiild 
you  then  possess,  imimpaired,  your  rational  faculties,  you  will 
see  the  true  nature  of  things  more  clearly,  and  estimate  thmr 
value  more  justly.  .  You  will  see,  that  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  are  gratified,  form  a  wretched  character,  constitute 
a  wretched  possession,  and  furnish  a  wretched  hope.  You 
will  see,  that  the  scramble  for  wealth,  honour,  and  pleasure, 
ardently  as  it  may  have  engaged  you,  and  wholly  as  it  may 
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have  engroBsed  others,  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a  silly  pupplet 
diow  of  children,  and  on  the  other  a  phrenzied  tumutt  of  bed- 
lam. 

Although  you  cannot  perfectly  form  the  same  estimate  of 
things,  until  you  come  to  this  solemn,  this  life-explainiilg  si* 
tuation,  yet  you  may^  in  no  unhappy  degree,  reap  its  advan- 
tages through  every  period  of  your  lives.  It  is  in  the  powcE 
of  man,  with  suitable  efforts,  to  place  himself  in  any  situation 
to  realize  the  scenes  which  it  would  present,  and  to  imbibe  the 
sentiments  to  which  it  would  give  birth.  Accustom  yourselves 
to  the  Situation  in  which  you  will  actually  be  on  a  dying  bed,; 
and  you  will  realize  such  sentiments  as  will  be  there  entertain- 
ed. Your  estimate  of  the  world,  of  yourselves,  of  duty,  and 
Df  happiness,  will,  by  degrees,  resemble  the  final  estimate ; 
your  passions,  appetites,  and  prejudices,  will  lose  their  domin- 
ion over  you ;  the  world  will  cease  to  be  your  God ;  present 
enjoyments  and  sufferings  wiU  appear  to  be  the  dreams  of  a 
moment;  and  fixture  things,  no  longer  distant  or  dim,  wiU 
rise,  expand,  and  approach  with  amazing  solemnity  and  gran- 
deur. Thus  circumstanced,  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  not 
to  live  as  candidates  for  eternity  and  for  heaven. 

Fifth,  Remember  that  God  is  always  where  you  are,  and 
perfectly  sees,  hears,  and  knows  whatever  you  think,  speak, 
or  do. 

Sixth,  Remember  that  you  are  sinners,  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore impossible  that  you  should  be  virtuous  in  this  life,  or 
happy  in  that  to  come,  but  by  an  interest  in  the  Redeemer. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  prove  to  you  that  you  are  sinners.  If 
you  have  ever  looked  into  your  own  hearts,  or  examined  at 
all  your  own  lives,  you  cannot  but  know  this  to  be  your  real 
character.  Nor  can  you,  instructed  as  you  have  been  in  di-^ 
vine  tilings  from  the  cradle,  nor  even  in  the  exercise  of  sober 
reason  unassisted  by  revelation,  seriously  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  impenitent  sinners  can  be  accepted,  justified,  and 
blessed  of  God.  God,  the  infinitely  holy,  cannot  but  hfete 
sin,  and  determine  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
his  face.     His  unchangeable   law  admits  of  no  repentance 

^  the  ground  of  restoration;    and  his  voice  has  declared 
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Christ  to  be  to  mankind  the  only  hope  of  gtoiy.  On  Ms' 
expiation,  then,  man,  if  ever  to  be  saved,  must  rely  f  ttft'' 
there  is  no  salvation  in  any  other.  To  become  interested  in' 
tiiis  expiation,  yon  must  confide  in  it.  Distrust  or  unbelief' 
will  be  a  wall  of  partition  between  you  and  him  so  long  as  it 
remains,  and  confidence  can  alone  unite  you  to  him.  Why 
should  you  not  believe  in  him  ?  Is  he  not  worthy  of  being 
trusted?  Is  he  not  able — ^is  he  not  wiUing — is  he  not  faithful? 
Has  he  not  satisfactorily  proved  all  these  things  by  what  hi 
has  done  ?  Does  he  demand  of  you  any  sacrifice,  but  of  your 
sins  ?  Does  he  impose  on  you  any  burden  but  your  duty  ?  Is 
not  this  sacrifice  gainful  ?  Is  not  this  burden  light  ?  Is  not  he 
the  best  of  all  friends,  present  at  all  times,  and  in  all  placeif^ 
on  earth,  in  heaven,  in  time,  and  in  eternity  f  Will  you  nofi 
need  his  favour,  and  an  interest  in  his  atonement  on  a  dying 
bed  ?  Seek  him,  then,  while  he  is  to  be  found ;  fly  to  him 
while  he  is  near.  Seek  him  early,  and  you  will  find  him,  and 
be  loved  by  him  for  ever. 

In  what  manner,  let  me  ask  you,  would  you  act,  if  you  were 
standing  before  the  Shechinah  of  the  Jewish  temple,  and  be- 
held the  cloud  rolling,  and  the  lightnings  darting  over  your 
heads  ?  How  would  you  act,  if  you  were  with  the  Israelites  at 
the  foot  of  Sinai,  while  the  earth  trembled  beneath,  the  trum- 
pet of  God  sounded  above,  the  smoke  of  the  mountain  ascend- 
ed up  to  heaven,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  embosomed  its 
summit  in  the  flame  of  devouring  fire  ?  You  would  undoubt- 
edly, with  Moses,  exceedingly  fear  and  quake ;  if  you  did  not, 
with  the  congregation,  fall  down  to  the  earth,  deprived  of  mo- 
tion and  sense.  The  same  God  will  always  accompany  you, 
equally  awftd  in  himself,  though  not  manifested  in  a  manner 
equally  terrible.  Ask  yourselves,  then,  always  when  about  to  act, 
how  will  this  conduct  appear  to  the  eye  of  God  ?  If  it  cannot 
stand  this  test,  it  will  never  abide  in  the  day  when  he  shall 
judge  the  secret  things  of  men. 

Thus  have  I  attempted  to  form  a  compendious  directory  for 
the  future  conduct  of  your  lives.  Much  that  I  wished  to  say 
I  have  been  obliged  to  omit ;  but,  if  what  I  have  said  be  faith- 
Mij  regarded,  many  other  useful  things  will  follow  of  course. 
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I  have  mow,  and  always  earnestly  wished  your  good,  and  la- 
boured to  promote  it.  To  hear  of  your  prosperity,  your  wis- 
dom, and  your  virtue,  will  sweeten  the  cup  wluch  God  ap- 
points to  me,  and  furnish  an  additional  beam  to  cheer  the 
eyening  of  my  life.  The  connection  formed  between  you  and 
me,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  destroyed,  but  by 
folly  and  vice  on  your  part  or  on  mine.  While  we  both  live, 
you  will  have  my  best  wishes  and  most  fervent  prayers  ;  and- 
whenever  Gtod  shall  be  pleased  to  call  me  away  from  this 
worlds  shoyld  he  in  infinite  mercy  call  me,  at  the  same  time^ 
mto  his  kingdom,  to  share  with  his  children  the  blessings 
of  his  everlasting  love,  it  will  give  me  transports  which  no 
tongue  can  utter,  to  see  you  all  around  me,  and  to  be  able  to 
say,  <^  Behold,  here  am  I,  and  the  children  whom  thou  hast 
"  given  me.^ 
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COLOSSIANS  II.  8, 

**  Beware,  lest  any  riian  spoil  you  through' philosophy  and  vain 
deceit^  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
tvorldy  and  not  after  ChrisV* 


When  the  Gospel  was  published  by  the  apostles,  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophetic  declaration  of  its  author,  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  world.  This  opposition  originated  from  vari- 
ous sources ;  but,  whencesoever  derived,  wore  one  uniform 
character  of  industry,  art,  and  bitterness.  The  bigotry  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  sword  of  the  Gentiles,  the  learning  of  the  wise, 
the  persuasion  of  the  eloquent,  and  the  force  of  the  powerful, 
were  alike  exerted  to  crush  the  rising  enemy. 

Among  the  kinds  of  opposition  which  they  were  called  to 
encounter,  not  the  least  laborious,  malignant,  or  dangerous, 
was  the  philosophy  of  the  age.  A  large  number  of  their  first 
converts  lived  in  countries  where  the  language  of  the  Greeks 
was  spoken,  and  their  philosophy  received.  The  things  which 
this  philosophy  professed  to  teach,  were  substantially  the  same 
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with  those  which  were  taught  by  the  apostles^  viz.  the  charac- 
ter and  will  of  God^  and  the  duty  and  supreme  interest  of 
men.  Hence  it  naturally  became  an  object  of  veneration,  as- 
sumed the  station  of  a  rival  to  the  Gospel,  and  exhibited  an 
imposing  aspect,  especially  to  young  and  unsettled  converts. 

The  doctrines  and  the  spirit  of  the  philosophers  were,  how- 
ever, generally  direct  counterparts  to  those  of  the  Apostles. 
Some  truths,  and  truths  of  high  importance,  they  undoubted- 
ly taught ;  but  they  blended  them  with  gross  and  numberless 
errors.  Some  moral  and  commendable  practices  they  at  times 
inculcated,  but  so  interwoven  with  immoralities,  that  the  parts 
of  the  web  could  never  be  separated  by  the  common  hand. 
Covetous,  self-sufficient,  and  sensual,  they  looked  down  with 
supreme  contempt  on  the  poor,  self-denying,  and  humble  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  on  their  artless,  direct,  undisguised,  and 
practical  preaching.  -Notwithstanding  this  contempt,  it  how- 
ever prevailed  against  all  their  specious  logic,  pompous  elo^ 
quence,  and  arrogant  pretensions.  Their  philosophy,  enve- 
loped in  fable  and  figures,  perplexed  with  sophistry,  and  wan- 
dering with  perpetual  excursion  round  about  moral  subjects, 
satisfied  in  no  permanent  degree  the  luiderstanding,  and  af- 
fected in  no  useful  degree  the  heart ;  while  the  Gospel,  sim- 
ple, plain,  and  powerfiil,  gained  the  full  assent  of  common 
sense,  and  reduced  all  the  affections  under  its  control.  Of 
course,  the  contempt  of  philosophers  was  changed  into  hatred^ 
rivalry,  and  persecution  ;  and  their  ridicule  of  Christianity  was 
Bueceeded  by  the  serious  efforts  of  violence  and  malignity. 

St.  Paul,  who  appears  thoroughly  to  have  comprehended 
the  nature,  and  often  to  have  experienced  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
isting philosophy,  has  with  great  force  exposed  its  dangerous  ten- 
dency. In  the  beginning  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, he  has  given  an  ample  account  of  its  inefficiency  and 
emptiness,  and  a  full  reftitation  of  its  insolent  pretensions  to 
be  a  rule  of  life  and  salvation.  The  arguments  of  its  weak- 
ness ^nd  mischievous  tendency,  furnished  in  various  passages 
of  Scripture  by  i  him  and  his  companions,  remain  stUl  unreftit-' 
ed ;  and  as  they  were  at  first,  so  they  are  at  this  day,  effectual 
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means  of  preserving  no  smaQ  part  of  mankind  finom  <^e  de- 
struction of  which  it  is  the  natural  and  certain  parent; 

In  the  text^  this  philosophy  is  characterized  in  a  most  pro- 
per and  forcible  manner.     It  is  termed  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit — a  Hebraism  of  the  same  import  with  vain  and  deceit- 
ful philosophy ;  deceit^  in  its  nature,  doctrines,  and  argu- 
ments, and  vain  in  its  efficacy  to  accomplish  the  ends  which  it 
proposes.     It  is  asserted  to  be  ^'  after  the  tradition  of  men,^ 
and  "  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world ;"'    but  "  not  after 
Christ ;  in  whom,^  the  Apostle  subjoins,  ^^  dwelt  all  the  Ail- 
ness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  ;^  ».  e.  it  is  such  a  scheme  of 
morals  and  religion,  as  is  suited  to  the  character  of  the  inventors ; 
men,  weak  and  wicked,  deceived  and  deceitful ;  unable  to  devise, 
to  comprehend,  or  to  teach  the  character  of  God,  or  the  duty  of 
mankind.     It  is  such  a  scheme  of  morals  and  religion,  as  ae>- 
cords  with  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  disciples,  to 
whom  it  is  taught ;  formed  not  with  a  design  to  amend  the 
heart,  and  reform  the  life ;  but  with  a  view  to  gain  acceptailoe 
by  flattering  lust,  and  by  justifying,  soothing,  and  quieting 
guilt.     The  tradition  of  men,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
are  phrases  which  may  be  variously  interpreted,  but  they  ad- 
mit,  I  apprehend,  of  no  interpretation  which  will  not  support 
the  paraphrase  here  given. 

To  this  philosophy,  and  the  teachers  of  it,  the  Apostle  dt 
rects  his  followers  to  "  beware  lest  they  should  become  a  prey." 
The  Greek  word  here  used  denotes,  "  gathering  and  carrying 
"  finally  ojOTthe  spoils  of  a  vanquished  enemy  ;^  and  therefore 
strongly  expresses  the  complete  ruin  to  which  St.  Paul  consi- 
dered his  converts  as  exposed. 

The  philosophy  which  has  opposed  Christianity  in  every 
succeeding  age,  has  uniformly  worn  the  same  character  with 
that  described  in  the  text.  It  has  rested  on  the  same  founda* 
tions,  proceeded  from  the  same  disposition,  aimed  at  the  same 
ends,  and  pursued  them  by  the  same  means.  Equally  remote 
has  it  been  firom  truth,  equally  unsupported  by  evidence,  and 
equally  fraught  with  danger  and  ruin. 

Satisfied   of  the  justice   of  these  assertions,    I    feel   it, 
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ybimg  geiideimeii)  to  be  my  duty^  on  diid  <>cca8ioti)  to  exhoft 

Ihbewate,  test  y&a  become  a  prey  to  the  phUdeophg  tohieh 
9fipo9estks  Gospel. 

To  impt^ss  on  your  minds  the  ptoprietjr  and  the  importance 
of  this  erhoitAtion^  I  shdl  endeavoui^,  in  the 

First  place)  To  prote  to  you  that  this  pliilosophy  is  Vain 
ttid  deceitAil. 

Second)  To  show  you  that  you  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
fKj  to  it ;  and, 

Third,  To  dissuade  you,  by  several  arguments,  from  thus 
yielding  yourselves  a  prey. 

1«  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  to  you,  that  this  philosophy  is 
ndn  and  deceit^^ 

You  will  observe,  that  it  is  a  particular  kind  of  philosophy 
igsiiifit  which  all  niy  arguments  are  directed*  Philosophy  at 
large,  or  the  use  and  the  attaimnents  of  our  reason,  in  the 
cudid  and  careful  examination  of  every  question  within  the 
fimits  of  our  understanding,  so  far  as  it  springs  from  a  real 
desire  of  investigating  truth,  and  proceeds  on  satisfactory  evi'^ 
de&oe,  is  not  only  undeserving  of  censure^  but  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise.  It  is  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  all  men^ 
80  far  as  their  condition  will  allow ;  and,  as  you  well  know, 
has  by  me,  in  the  office  of  an  instructor,  been  earnestly  and 
ttnconditiondly  urged  on  you,  as  peculiarly  your  interest  and 
daiy.  That  philosophy  only,  which  is  opposed  to  Christian- 
ity, is  the  subject  of  the  following  observations.  There  is  in- 
deed much  other  philosophy,  which  busies  itself  with  govern- 
liient,  medicine,  and  various  other  subjects,  which  is  equally 
l^iin  and  deceitfrd ;  but  with  this  I  have  at  present  no  con** 
tetn* 

The  gi^at  olirject  professedly  aimed  at  by  the  philosophy  in 
^lestion)  and  on  the  attainment  of  which  all  its  value  depends^ 
is  to  determine  what  is  the  duty  and  the  supreme  interest  of 
Man.  ThiS)  it  is  plain,  must  depend  entirely  on  the  will  of 
God.  To  do  whatever  God  chooses  must  be  man^s  supreme 
[tlterest  and  duty  alike*     It  is  his  duty,  both  because  God 
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wills  it,  and  because  it  is* right.  As  his  whole  well-being  de- 
pends on  God  only,  his  supreme  interest  must  consist  entirely 
in  pleasing  God.  He  can  receive  no  good  when  God  will  not 
give  it,  and  God  will  not  give  unless  he  be  pleased.  In  or- 
der, therefore,  to  the  discovery  of  man's  supreme  interest  and 
duty,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  discover,  first,  what  is  the 
preceptive  will  of  God,  or  what  God  requires  man  to  do. 

This  philosophy  can  never  accomplish ;  and  hence  I  assert 
it  to  be  vain  and  deceitful  in  its  nature  ;  vain,  with  respect  to 
the  end  at  which  it  aims,  and  deceitful,  with  respect  to  the 
means  which  it  employs,  and  the  conclusions  which  it  labours 
to  estabUsh. 

There  are  three  methods  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  man- 
kind may  obtain  the  knowledge  of  the  preceptive  will  of  God, 
and,  of  course,  of  their  own  interest  and  duty. 

I.  By  immediate  revelation. 

II.  By  arguing  analogicoUy  from  his  providential  dispens.- 
tions. 

III.  By  arguing  firom  a  supposed  character  of  God,  either 
derived  from  his  works,  or  determined  a  priori. 

The  first  of  these  methods  Ues  out  of  the  present  ques- 
tion. The  two  remaining  ones  I  propose  now  to  examine ; 
and  assert, 

I.  That  analogical  argumentation  from  the  providence  cf 
God  can  never  teach  us  his  preceptive  vnU^  except  in  a  mannef 
greatly  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  philosophy  thus  directed,  we  always  argue  from  what 
God  has  done  to  what  he  will  do,  i.  e,  from  the  past  and  pre- 
.sent  state  of  his  providence,  we  undertake  to  determine  what 
his  designs  are,  and  how  they  will  terminate ;  and  hence  de- 
rive our  conclusions  concerning  the  will  of  God,  or  that  law 
by  which  our  conduct  ought  to  be  regulated.  This  method  of 
philosophizing  is  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties. 

In  the  first  place,  we  know  but  a  very  small  number  of  the 
beings  and  events  which  have  existed;  but  to  form  just  views 
of  the  real  scope  of  providence,  we  ought  to  know  every  being 
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and  every  event.  To  understand  the  true  character  of  a  com- 
plicated machine,  we  must  understand  the  nature  and  the  ope- 
rations of  every  part.  He  who  knows  but  one  in  a  thousand 
of  such  parts,  and  has  seen  the  operations  of  that  one  part  on- 
ly, would  be  thought  wholly  destitute  of  common  sense,  were 
he  to  boast  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole.  The  great 
machine  of  providence  is  infinitely  more  complex,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  parts  unknown  to  those  which  are  known  is  infi- 
nitely greater,  and  the  approximation  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  infinitely  less,  than  in  the  machine  supposed.  What 
then  must  be  the  character  of  him  who  boasts  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Providence  ? 

Second,  We  know  not  thoroughly  the  nature  of  those  be- 
ings and  events  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted.  The  na- 
ture of  every  being,  and  of  every  event,  so  far  as  the  present 
question  is  concerned,  depends  chiefly,  or,  perhiq)8,  with  more 
propriety  wholly,  on  its  connections  with  others.  What  sM 
the  uses  of  this  being,  or  this  event  ?  What  are  the  purposeH 
which  it  is  derigned  to  accomplish  ?  are  the  questions  which 
are  ever  intended  to  be  solved  in  our  inquiries  of  this  nature. 
But  these  questions  philosophy  can  never  satisfactorily  solve. 
Hie  immediate  uses  and  purposes  are,  indeed,  frequently  ob- 
vious ;  but  those  which  lie  at  a  very  little  distance  are,  for  the 
most  part,  imknown.  Bread,  we  know,  wiQ  nourish  man, 
and  safely  determine  that  bread  was  formed  for  this  end ;  but 
why  man  exists  at  all,  why  he  thus  exists,  and  why  he  is  thus 
to  be  nourished,  we  know  not.  That  which  we  know  avails 
not,  therefore,  to  the  purpose  in  view. 

All  intermediate  and  subordinate  ends  in  creation  and  Pro- 
vidence are  capable  of  being  understood  only  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  ultimate  end,  i.  e.  the  purpose  in  which  all  earthly 
dungs  terminate.  To  this  end  all  things  directly  tend ;  with 
it  all  are  indissolubly  connected ;  and  for  it  all  are  designed 
and  brought  into  being.  But  this  end  is  wholly  unknown. 
If  it  exist  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  it  has  never  been  conjee* 
tured.  If  it  exists  beyond  the  grave,  it  can  only  be  conjectur- 
ed;  fcnr  we  can  only  conjecture  whether  man  wiQ  exist  beyond 
Ae  grave.    The  ultami^ie  end  of  all  earthly  things  being, 


thi^re&tef  wbotty  mile^own;  the  true  nature  of  all  pree^cBiig 
3>iibo?diii$t^  eod^  i9  siim  xmkoffwni  a«d  of  f^urse  the  leid  scop« 
of  Pix^yid^Q^. 

I]»  «uoh  a  etKte  of  things,  analogies  must  plamly  W  of  ]ki» 
%K9e.  Tbe  argun^ent^  whieh  they  actuallj  fumisb  are  all  di* 
fe^  CQfroboratives  of  the  scriptviral  system  of  theology  aad 
xWioralit^.  Without  the  Scriptures,  they  are  a.  Iab3ndnth  witth- 
out  a  clue.  No  higher  proof  need  be  given  of  this  than  the 
discordant  and  contradictory  explanations,  of  thew  adopted  1^ 
{dukvBophers ;  no  two  of  whoni^  either  aucient  or  modern,  9gm 
m  Aeir  constn«jtions  of  Proyidence. 

How  ridicidous  an  employment  would  it  be  thought  lA  4 
c^w»,  should  he  undertake  to  interpret  the  desigos  of  a  states- 
xsau  in  the  manag^cneut  of  a  great  empire ;  to  determine  from 
wha^  he  had  done  what  he  would  hereafter  do ;  and  to  deeide 
o«  1^Si  own  duty,  >nd  that  of  his  fellow-subjects,  firom  a  em^ 
4^elii2ii  of  the  aaabgies  which  he  supposed  himiS^  1^  ob* 
Mr¥e  )A  the  conduet  of  the  ruler  ?  Yet  the  clow»  i«  infinitely 
AQarer  to*  th&  s^tesman  in  understanding  than  the  pbUt>s0pb^ 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler^  and  infinitely  more  able  to>  compeeh^ 
theainabgies  yisible  in  the  gov^nmeat  of  an  empijpe,  than  the 
philose^^i^  those  which  appear  in  the  government  of  the  uni 
verse^ 

Third,  The  diaracter  of  Go4  eannofe  be  pwrfegtly  kimwn 
firom  creation  and  providence. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  I  am  entirely  convinced ;  yet  I 
fthall  decline  attempting  a  discussion  of  it  at  this  time„  because 
the  occasion  will  not  allow  me  to^  enter  into  so  wide  a  field, 
and  because  you  have,  not  long  since,  heard  my  opinio^  and 
arguments  at  large  in  discourses  professedly  formed  Q^  thi» 
subject.  Such  a  discussion,  it  ought  further  to  be  observed, 
is  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  present  purpose,  as  philt^ojd^ers 
have  totally  disagreed  co^nceming  that  dbaracter  of  God  which 
is  supposed  to  be  vi&dble  in  his  works ;  and  as  the  prevailing 
philos(^hy  whoUy  denies  the  existence  of  such  a  beings 

The  only  possible  means  of  daseovering  th^  will  or  law  of 
God,  which  can  be  furmshed  by  faia.  works,  are  either  Im  de- 
8JgB«  or  his  chaiaoter.     I  flatter  myself  that  ithas  been,  prov^ 
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ed  that  his  designs  can  never  be  learned  from  his  works.  If 
his  character  be  also  undiscoverable  from  this  source,  the  con* 
duinon  is  certain,  that  his  law  must  also  be  undiscoverable. 
If  his  character  can  be  learned  imperfectly  only,  his  law  must, 
at  the  utmost,  be  known  in  a  degree  equally  imperfect.  If  his 
character  be  uncertain,  his  law  must  be  at  least  equally  uncer- 
tam ;  and  that  his  character  is  uncertain,  so  far  as  his  works 
disclofle.it,  and  philosophy  has  discovered  it,  cannot  be  denied 
by  any  one  acquainted  at  all  with  the  discordant  opinions  of 
philosophers.  Of  course,  the  conclusion  must  be  admitted, ' 
that  to  philosophy  the  law  of  God,  and  the  duty,  and  supreme 
interest  of  man,  must,  so  far  as  this  method  of  investigation  is 
rdied  on,  be  undiscoverable.  Thus  man,  as  a  subject  of  the 
divme  government,  cannot,  by  philosophy,  ever  thoroughly 
know^  &om  this  source  of  proof,  what  is  that  conduct  which 
be  is  bound  to  observe,  in  order  to  please  God,  and  obtain  his 
&vottr. 

The  view  of  this  subject,  here  given,  does,  however,  by  no 
meanB  exhibit  the  greatest  difficulty  under  which  philosophy 
labours.  Man  is  not  only  a  subject  of  the  divine  government, 
and  tii^efore  in  the  highest  degree  concerned  to  know  the  di- 
yine  law,  that  he  may  obey  it,  but  he  is  also  a  rebel  subject ; 
and,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  concerned  to  discover  the 
means  of  restoration  to  the  &vour  of  God.  Man  has  violated 
audi  precepts  of  die  divine  law  as,  either  by  revelation  or 
common  sense,  are  discovered  and  acknowle(^ed ;  sudi  pre- 
cqvts,  tbr  instance,  as  require  him  to  be  thankful  to  his  Mak- 
er^ and  sincere,  just,  and  kind  to  his  fellow-men.  These 
tbiBgft  may  be  considered  here  as  certainly  known  to  be  parts 
of  the  law  of  God,  because  those  philosophers  who  acknow- 
ledge a  God  generally  agree,  that  these  are  plainly  duties  of 
man.  But  all  men  have  vikdated  the  precepts  which  require 
these  tMngs.  The  first  interest  of  all  men  is,  therefore,  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  means,  if  there  be  any,  of  reconciliation  to 
God,  and  reinstatement  in  the  character  and  privileges  of 
fnthful  subjects.  To  be  thus  reconciled  and  reinstated,  me» 
must  be  pardoned ;  and  paordon  is  an  act  of  mere  mercy.  But 
of  the  jBsiscy  of  God  there  axe  no  proo&  in  his  providence. 
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Could  we  then  discover  the  law  of  Gt)d  by  examining  his  woi*k8, 
the  knowledge  of  it  would  avail  nothing  to  our  future  well-be- 
ing. That  we  are  sinners  cannot  be  disputed,  and,  so  far  as 
philosophy  can  discover,  sinners  must  be  condemned  and  pun- 
ished. 

II.  Arguments,  drawn  from  a  supposed  character  of  God, 
whether  derived/ram  his  works  or  determined  a  priori,  iabour 
under  difficulties  equally  great. 

First,  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  character  of  God  by 
arguments  a  priori. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Clarke  has  indeed  attempted  thus  to 
prove  the  divine  character,  and  his  attempt  is  a  specimen  of 
very  respectable  talents,  and  of  the  most  laudable  designs* 
Yet  I  cannot  but  think  it  has  failed.  The  very  words,  neces- 
sary and  necessity,  which  are  so  important  to  his  scheme,  are 
not,  I  apprehend,  used  by  him  with  any  clear,  precise  mean- 
ing.  Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say,  that  I  cannot  perceive 
any  such  meaning  in  his  manner  of  using  them.  From  his  il- 
lustrations I  should  believe,  that  he  means  nothing  more  by 
necessary  existence  than  existence  merely.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  proved  even  the  luiity  of  God ;  and  unless 
this  can  be  evinced,  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  possible 
to  prove  the  perfect  character  of  the  Godhead.  As  his  is  the 
only  respectable  effort  of  this  kind  which  I  have  seen,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  take  notice  of  any  other. 

Second,  Should  the  character  of  God  be  supposed  com- 
pletely ascertained  from  what  he  has  done,  or  fully  determin- 
ed a  priori,  still  insurmoimtable  difficulties  would  attend  every 
attempt  to  gain  from  this  source  the  object  aimed  at  by  philo- 
sophy. 

The  only  character  of  God  which  can  be  here  admitted  is 
that  of  infinite  perfection.  The  designs  of  a  being  infinitely 
perfect  must  be  formed  to  extend  through  eternity  and  immen- 
sity, and  must  embrace  all  beings  and  all  events,  together  with 
all  their  relations  and  operations.  That,  therefore,  which  by 
itself  would  be  a  wholly  improper  part  of  creation  or  provi- 
dence, might,  from  its  relation  to  the  whole  great  work,  be  en- 
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tiidy  proper.  In  the  sight  of  him  who  perfectly  knows  all 
things,  that  may  be  beautiful,  excellent,  and  necessary,  as  a 
part  of  the  system  to  which  every  one  who  knows  a  part,  and 
a  very  small  part  only,  of  the  whole  number  of  things,  would 
appear  deformed  and  useless.  How  many  measures  in  go- 
vemment,  how  many  even  in  the  private  affairs  of  an  indivi- 
dual, appear  to  us  to  be  necessary  and  useftil,  when  we  are 
thoroughly  informed  of  their  necessity  and  use,  which,  when 
we  are  uninformed,  appear  to  be  unnecessary  and  injurious  ? 
How  much  more  must  this  fact  exist  in  the  system  of  the  uni* 
verse  ?  He  who  sees  all  things  perfectly,  must  decide  con- 
cerning all,  according  to  their  whole  influence  and  tendency ; 
we,  according  to  their  insulated  character,  or  their  immediate 
consequences. 

These  observations  are  abundantly  supported  by  the  real 
state  of  creation  and  providence.  The  existence  of  moral  and 
natural  evil ;  the  death  of  half  mankind  under  the  age  of  five 
years ;  the  uselessness,  to  the  human  eye,  of  most  animals  and 
vegetables ;  the  redundance  of  water  on  the  globe ;  and  the 
frozen,  burnt,  or  otherwise  barren  state  of  the  land,  are  all 
things  wholly  proper  in  the  creation  and  providence  of  God, 
because  they  exist ;  and  his  agency  in  their  existence,  in  what- 
ever d^ree  exerted,  is  wholly  worthy  of  his  character.  Yet, 
so  fiur  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  few  things  could  be  more  im- 
proper parts  of  a  work  formed  by  infinite  perfection. 

Thus  in  its  nature  must  this  philosophy  be  vain  and  de- 
ceitful. I  shall  now  attempt  to  show,  that  in  fact  it  has,  from 
the  beginning,  been  of  this  unhappy  character.  This  will  ap- 
pear, in  the 

First  place.  In  the  discordance  and  contradictoriness  of  its 
doctrines. 

According  to  Themistius,  there  were  more  than  three  hun- 
dred sects  of  the  western  philosophers,  differing  greatly  on  sub- 
jects of  high  importance.  According  to  Varro,  there  were  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  different  opinions  entertained  by 
them  concerning  the  summum  bonum,  or  chief  good,  and  three 
hundred  opinions  concerning  God ;  or,  as  Varro  himself  de- 
cUnes,  three  hundred  Jupiters,  at  supreme  deities.     Gritias, 
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Theodotiis,  Diagaras,  the  Pyrrhoniste,  New  Academicsy  and 
Epicureans)  were  generally  either  ecepiics  or  atheists. 

Aiiatotle  denied  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and  the  pio- 
yidenee  of  Ood,  so  &r  as  this  world  is  concerned. 

The  Stoics  and  various  others  taught  that  Gx>d  was  fire. 

Parmenides  held,  that  God  was  partly  fire  and  partly  water. 

X^iophanes^  that  matter  generally  considered  was  God. 

Others  held,  that  God  was  the  anima  mtmdiy  the  soul  of  die 
world. 

Socrates  and  Plato  taught  the  existence  of  one  God,  and 
taught  and  practised  the  worship  of  the  numerous  gods  of 
their  country* 

Cicero  and  Phitarch  held,  that  there  w^re  two  supreme  gods, 
one  good,  the  other  evil. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  tO'  show  bow  the  greatest  and 
most  accurate  ph]los<q)hers  of  antiquity  thought  concerning 
this  nokost  important  subject,  and  to  prove,  that  not  the  least 
reliance  can  be  safely  placed,  in  our  religious  concerns,  on  the 
o(mcluBion&  of  ]^ilosophy. 

Tins  variety  and  discordanee  of  doctrines  among  philosf^- 
phera,  exceedingly  perplexed  and  distressed,  in  many  instances^ 
the  philosophers  themselves ;  while  it  wholly  destroyed  their 
authority  as  instructors  among  the  pe(^le  at  large. 

Plato,  in  hiB  Epinomis,  says^  under  a  strong  convicticm,  as 
it  would  seem,  of  the  imperfection  of  his  own  philosophy,  "  Let 
"  no  man  presume  to  teach,  if  God  do  not  lead  the  way.'* 

Cicero^  de  Nat.  Deor,  makes  Gotta  find  £siult  with  those  who 
labour  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  gods  by  arguments,  de.- 
claring,  that  they  thus  make  the  doctrine  doubtful ;  whereas 
the  traditions  of  their  ancestors  had  rendered  it  certain. 

Plutarch  declares,  that  no  argument  respecting  religious 
belief  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  tradition  of  an- 
cestors. 

Plato  declares,  that  there  are  by  nature  no  such  thin^  as 
just  things,  since  men  always  differ  about  them,  and  contrive 
continually  new  standards  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  that,  there^ 
fore,  there  can  be  no  law,  ujdes&  God  should  give  it  to  us. 

Pocj^yry  coni^s«e»  his  cmyy^Uf  that  some  universal  roe- 
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th^d  of  dciliTeniig^meii's  aouls  wm  needed,  which  m  «ocl  of 
philosophers  had  yet  found  out. 

tlodecA  philosophers,  notwithstanding  they  have  eiiyoyed 
the  light  of  revelation,  and  have  derived  from  the  Scriptures 
all  their  defensible  moral  tenets,  are  yet,  when  they  leave  the 
doetrines  of  revelation,  very  little  better  united. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  first  considerable  Englii^h 
dcd^tibcal  {^ilosopher,  and  clearly  one  of  the  greatest  and  best, 
declares  the  following  things,  viz. 

That  CShiistbnity  is  die  best  religion. 

That  his  owii  universal  religion  of  nature  agrees  wholly  with 
Christianity,  and  contributes  to  its  establishment. 

That  all  revealed  religion  (via.  Christianity)  is  absolutely 
imeeptain,  aiul  of  little  or  no  use. 

That  men  are  not  hastily,  or  on  small  grounds,  to  be  con« 
demned,  who  are  led  to  sin  by  bodily  constitution. 

That  the  inchilgence  of  lust  and  of  anger  is  no  more  to  be 
blamed  than  the  thirst  occasioned  by  the  dropsy,  or  the  sleepl- 
ness  produiced  by  the  lethargy. 

That  it  is  our  duty  to  worship  God  by  prayer  and  praise, 
hy  rep^itance  and  holiness,  by  reformation  of  heart  and  of 
life,  and  that  this  is  indispensably  necessary  to  our  acceptance 
with  God, 

That  the  soul  is  immortal ;  that  there  will  be  a  ftiture  retri. 
bution,  which  will  be  according  to  the  works  and  thoughts  of 
mankind,  and  that  he  who  denies  these  truths  is  scarcely  to  be 
accounted  a  reasonable  creature. 

That  his  own  universal  religion  is,,  and  ever  has  been,  dear- 
ly known  to  all  men. 

That  to  the  Gentiles  (i.  e,  to  almost  all  men)  it  was  princi- 
pally unknown. 

And,  notwithstanding  the  declarations  already  mentioned  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  he  accuses  all  pretences  to  revelation  of 
folly  and  unreasonaUeness,  and  rejects  with  contempt,  its  capi- 
tal doctrines. 

Mr.  Hobbes  declares, — 

That  the  S^optoses^  are  the  voica  oS  God ;  and  yet, 
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That  they  are  of  no  authority,  except  as  enjoined  by  the 
dva  magistrate. 

That  inspiration  is  a  supernatural  gift,  and  the  imme£ate 
hand  of  God ;  and  yet 

That  it  is  madness. 

That  the  Scriptures  are  the  foundation  of  all  obligation ; 
and  yet 

That  they  are  of  no  obligatory  force,  except  as  enjoined  by 
the  civil  magistrate. 

That  a  subject  may  believe  Christ  in  his  heart ;  and  yet 

May  lawfully  deny  him  before  the  magistrate. 

That  God  exists ;  and  yet 

That  that  which  is  not  matter  is  nothing. 

That  worship,  prayers,  and  praise  are  due  to  God ;  and 
yet 

That  all  reli^on  is  ridiculous. 

That  the  civil  or  municipal  law  is  the  only  foundation  of 
right  and  wrong. 

That  where  there  is  no  civil  law,  every  man^s  judgment  is 
the  only  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 

That  the  ruler  is  not  bound  by  any  obligation  of  truth  or 
justice,  and  can  do  no  wrong  to  his  subjects. 

That  every  man  has  a  right  to  all  things,  and  may  lawfully 
get  them  if  he  can. 

That  man  is  a  mere  machine ;  and 

That  the  soul  is  material  and  mortal. 

Mr.  Blount  declares,— 

That  there  is  one  infinite  and  eternal  God ;  and  yet  insinu- 
ates. 

That  there  are  two  eternal  independent  beings. 

That  the  one  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things  ;  and  yet  in- 
sinuates, 

That  the  world  was  not  created,  but  eternal. 

That  God  ought  to  be  worshipped  with  prayer  and  praise ; 
yet 

He  objects  to  prayer  as  a  duty. 

That  Christianity  is  safer  than  deism ;  and  yet 
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That  reyelation  is  not  sufficiently  supported,  because  men 
differ  about  it ;  (of  course,  no  moral  doctrine  is  sufficiently 
supported,  for  men  diffisr  about  every  such  doctrine.) 

That  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  will  be  rewarded  hereafter 
according  to  its  works  done  here ;  and  yet 

That  the  soul  is  probably  material,  and  of  course  mortal* 

Still  he  says,  that  we  ought  to  obey  God  in  the  practice  of 
virtue. 

And  that  we  ought  to  repent,  and  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God 
for  pardon. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  declares, — 

That  the  belief  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is 
noxious  to  virtue,  and  takes  away  all  motives  to  it. 

That  the  hope  of  rewards,  and  the  fear  of  punishments, 
makes  virtue  mercenary. 

That  to  be  influenced  by  rewards  is  disingenuous  and  ser- 
vile; and 

That  the  hope  of  reward  cannot  consist  with  virtue ;  and 
yet. 

That  the  hope  of  rewards  is  not  derogatory  to  virtue,  but  a 
proof  that  we  love  virtue. 

That  the  hope  of  rewards,  and  the  fear  of  punishments, 
however  mercenary  it  may  be  accounted,  is,  in  many  instances, 
a  great  advantage,  security,  and  support  of  virtue ;  and 

That  all  obligation  to  be  virtuous  arises  from  the  advan- 
tages (t.  e.  the  rewards)  of  virtue,  and  from  the  disadvantages 
(i.  e.  the  punishments)  of  vice. 

That  those  are  censurable  who  represent  the  Gospel  as  a 
fraud  (ox  imposition.) 

That  he  hopes  the  Discourses  of  Dr.  Whichcot  will  re- 
concile the  enemies  of  Christianity  to  it,  and  make  Christiana 
prize  it  more  highly  than  before ;  and 

That  he  hopes  Christians  will  be  secured  against  the  temper 
of  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  faith  of  the  gospel ;  and 
yet 

He  represents  salvation  aa  a  ridictdous  thing;  and  insinu- 
ates. 
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Thtii  €liritt  mtt  uiflnenced  and  directed  by  dee]^  difeeigi^  of 
ambitioii,  and  clietitiiMl  n  Mirage  zeal  and  persieeuisfig  flpirit  ^ 
and 

That  the  Scriptora  -were  a  mere  artful  mvention  to  secure 
a  profitable  monopoly,  (i.  e«  of  sinister  advantages  to  the  ill* 
yentots.) 

That  man  Ib  bom  to  religion^  piety,  and  adoration,  as  well 
as  to  honour  and  friendship. 

That  virtue  is  not  comjJete  without  piety ;  yet 

He  labours  to  make  virtue  wholly  independent  of  piety. 

That  all  the  warrant  for  the  authority  of  religious  symbols, 
{%,  e.  the  institutions  of  Christianity,)  is  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate. 

That  the  magistrate  is  the  sole  judge  of  religious  truth,  and 
ofrevdiation. 

That  miracles  are  ridiculous ;  and 

That,  if  true,  they  would  be  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  feve- 
btion. 

That  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth ;  and  yet 

That  ridicule  itself  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  reason. 

That  the  Christian  religion  ought  to  be  received  when  es- 
tablished by  the  magistrate  ;  yet 

He  grossly  ridicules  it  where  it  was  thus  established. 

That  religion  and  virtue  appear  to  be  so  nearly  connected^ 
that  they  are  presumed  to  be  inseparable  companions ;  and 
yet 

That  athiests  often  conduct  so  well,  as  to  seem  to  force 
us  to  confess  them  virtuous. 

That  he  who  denies  a  God,  sets  up  an  opinion  against  the 
very  weU-being  of  society  ;  and  yet 

That  atheism  has  no  direct  natural  tendency  to  take  away 
a  just  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

That  atheism  is  greatly  deficient  in  promoting  virtue ;  and 

That  the  natural  tendency  of  it  is  to  take  away  a  just  sense 
of  right  and  wrong. 

Mr.  Cdlins,  though  ehiefly  a  mere  objector  to  revelatioti, 
declares, — 
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That  Buui  is  a  mere  machine* 

Tkat  Ae  floul  if  material  and  mortaL 

That  Christ  and  his  apcMstleB  built  oil  the  paredictionii  4f 
finrtnne-tellers  and  divines. 

That  the  prophets  were  mere  fortune-tellers  and  discorerers 
of  lost  goods. 

That  Christianity  stands  wholly  on  a  false  foundation.    Yet 

He  speaks  respectfully  of  Christianity,  and  also  of  the  Epi- 
cureans, whom  he  at  the  same  time  conedders  as  atheists. 

Mr.  Woolston,  also  a  mere  objector,  declares. 

That  he  is  the  farthest  of  any  man  from  being  engaged  in 
die  cause  of  infidelity. 

That  infidelity  has  no  place  in  his  heart. 

That  he  writes  for  the  honour  of  Jesus,  and  in  defence  of 
Christianity;  and 

That  his  design  in  writing  is  to  advance  the  Messiahship 
and  truth  of  the  holy  Jesus ;  "  to  whom,'^  he  says,  "  be  glory 
for  ever,  amen.""     And  yet, 

That  the  Gt>spels  are  full  of  incredibilities,*  impossibilities^ 
and  absurdities. 

That  they  resemble  GuUiverian  tales  of  persons  and  things, 
which  out  of  romance  never  had  a  being. 

That  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  taken  literally, 
will  not  abide  the  test  of  reason  and  common  sense ;  but  must 
be  rejected,  and  the  authority  of  Jesus  along  with  them. 

At  the  same  time  he  casts  the  most  scurrilous  reflection^  on 
Christ. 

Dr.  Tindal  declares^ — 

That  Christianity,  stripped  of  the  additions  which  mistake, 
policy,  and  circumstances,  have  made  to  it,  is  a  most  holy  re« 
ligion ;  and  yet 

That  the  Scriptures  are  obscure,  and  fit  only  to  perplex 
men,  and  that  the  two  great  parts  of  them  are  contradictory. 

That  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  plainly  speak  them- 
selves to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  holy  God ;  and 
yet 
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That  the  precepts  of  Chrbtiaiiity  are  looge^  undetennmed, 
incapable  of  being  understood  by  mankind  at  large,  give  wrong 
and  unworthy  apprehensions  of  God,  and  are  generally  felse 
and  pernicious. 

That  natural  religion  is  so  plain  to  all,  even  the  most  igno- 
rant men,  that  God  could  not  make  it  plainer,  even  if  he  were 
to  convey,  miraculously,  the  very  same  ideas  to  all  men ;  and 
yet 

That  almost  all  mankind  have  had  very  unworthy  notions 
of  God,  and  very  wrong  apprehensions  of  natural  religion. 

That  the  principles  of  natural  religion  are  so  clear,  that 
men  cannot  possibly  mistake  them  ;  and  yet 

That  almost  all  men  have  grossly  mistaken  them,  and  im^ 
bibed  a  superstition. worse  than  atheism. 

That  natural  religion  is  unalterable ;  that  nothing  can  be 
either  added  or  diminished ;  and  that  it  is  necessarily  known 
to  all  men ;  and  yet 

That  the  goodness  or  wickedness  of  all  actions  is  wholly 
measured  by  their  tendency ;  that  this  tendency  is  wholly  to 
be  judged  of  by  every  man,  according  to  his  circumstances ; 
and  that  these  circumstances  are  continually  changing. 

That  one  rule  is  formed  by  God  for  every  man ;  and  yet 

That  every  man  must  form  a  rule  for  himself. 

Mr.  Chubb  declares, — 

That  he  hopes  to  share  with  his  friends  in  the  favour  of 
God,  in  that  peaceful  and  happy  state  which  God  hath  prepar- 
ed for  the  virtuous  and  faithful  in  some  other  friture  world; 
and  yet 

That  God  does  not  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  at 
all,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  good  or  evil  done  by  men 
here. 

That  prayer  may  be  useful  as  a  positive  institution,  by  in- 
troducing proper  thoughts,  affections,  and  actions ;  and  yet 
he  intimates, 

That  it  must  be  displeasing  to  God,  and  direcdy  improper. 

That  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter  is  one  of 
the  truths  which  are  of  the  highest  concern  to  men ;  and  yet. 
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That  the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are 
wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  soul  is  probably  matter. 

That  men  are  accountable  to  God  for  all  their  conduct,  and 
will  certainly  be  judged  and  dealt  with  according  to  the  truth 
and  reality  of  their  respective  cases ;  and  yet. 

That  men  will  not  be  judged  for  their  impiety  or  ingratitude 
to  God,  nor  for  their  injustice  and  unkindness  to  each  other ; 
but  only  for  voluntary  injuries  to  the  public ;  and  that  even 
this  is  unnecessary  and  useless. 

That  God  may  kindly  reveal  to  the  world,  when  greatly  vi- 
tiated by  error  and  ignorance,  truths  necessary  to  be  known, 
and  precepts  necessary  to  be  obeyed ;  and  yet. 

That  such  a  revelation  would  be,  of  course,  uncertain  and 
useless. 

That  Christ^s  mission  is,  at  least  in  his  view,  probably  di- 
vine ;  and  yet. 

That  Christ,  in  his  opinion,  was  of  no  higher  character  than 
the  founder  of  the  Christian  sect,  (i.  e.  another  Sadoc,  Cerin- 
thus,  or  Herbert.) 

That  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  to  acquaint  mankind 
with  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  and  yet. 

That  his  birth  and  resurrection  were  ridiculous  and  incre- 
dible, and  that  his  institutions  and  precepts  were  less  excellent 
than  those  of  other  teachers  and  lawgivers. 

That  the  New  Testament,  particularly  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  contain  excellent  cautions  and  instructions  for  our 
right  conduct ;  and 

That  the  New  Testament  yields  much  clearer  light  than 
any  other  traditionary  revelation ;  and  yet, 

That  the  New  Testament  has  contributed  to  the  perplexity 
and  confusion  of  mankind,  and  exhibits  doctrines  heretical, 
dishonouring  to  God,  and  injurious  to  men ;  and 

That  the  apostles  were  impostors;  and  that  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  resemble  Jewish  fables  and  Popish 
legends,  rather  than  accounts  of  facts. 

That,  as  on  the  Christian  scheme,  Christ  will  be  the  judge 
of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  he  has  not,  on  this  account,  (i.  e.  ad- 
VOL.  I.  '  z 
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ntitting  this  to  be  true,  any  disagreeable  apprehensions  on  .ac- 
count of  what  he  has  written ;  and  yet, 

He  ridicules  the  birth  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  postpones 
his  instructions  to  those  of  the  heathen  philosophers  and  law- 
givers, asserts  his  doctrines  to  be  dishonouring  to  God  and  in- 
jurious to  mankind,  and  allows  him  not  to  be  sinless,  but 
merely  not  a  gross  sinner. 

He  further  declares. 

That  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  if  true,  proves  not  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul. 

That  the  belief  of  a  fiiture  state  is  of  no  advantage  to  so- 
ciety. 

That  all  religions  are  alike. 

That  it  is  of  ho  consequence  what  religion  a  man  embraces : 

And  he  allows  not  any  room  for  dependence  on  God's  pro- 
vidence, trust  in  him,  and  resignation  to  his  will,  as  parts  of 
duty  or  religion. 

Mr.  Hume  declares. 

That  there  is  no  perceptible  connection  between  cause  and 
efiFect. 

That  the  belief  of  such  connection  is  merely  a  matter  of 
custom. 

That  experience  can  show  us  no  such  connection. 

That  we  caimot  with  any  reason  conclude,  that,  because  an 
efiPect  has  taken  place  once,  it  will  take  place  again. 

That  it  is  uncertain  and  useless  to  argue  from  the  course  of 
nature,  and  infer  an  intelligent  cause. 

That  we  cannot,  from  any  analogy  of  nature,  argue  the  ex- 
istence of  an  intelligent  cause  of  all  things. 

That  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  universe  pro- 
ceeded from  a  cause. 

That  there  are  no  solid  arguments  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  God. 

That  experience  can  furnish  no  argument  concerning  mat- 
ters of  fact,  is  in  this  case  useless,  and  can  give  rise  to  no  in- 
ference; and 
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That  there  is  no  relation  between  cause  and  effect ;  and  yet. 

That  experience  is  our  only  guide  in  matters  of  fact  and  the 
exist^ice  of  objects. 

That  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  nothing  exists  without  a 
cause. 

That  every  effect  is  so  precisely  determined,  that  no  other 
effect  could,  in  such  circumstances,  have  possibly  resulted  from 
the  operation  of  its  cause. 

That  the  relation  of  cause  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
propagation  of  our  species,  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct : 

That  voluntary  actions  are  necessary,  and  determined  by  a 
fixed  connection  between  cause  and  effect. 

That  motives  are  causes,  operating  necessarily  on  the  will. 

That  man  is  a  mere  machine,  (t.  e.  an  object  operated  on 
necessarily  by  external  causes.) 

That  there  is  no  contingency  («.  e,  nothing  happening  with- 
out a  settled  cause)  in  the  universe ;  and 

That  matter  and  motion  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
thought  (t*  ti  the  soul  is  a  material  cause,  and  thought  its 
effect.) 

That  God  discovers  to  us  only  faint  traces  of  his  character, 
and  that  it  would  be  flattery  or  presimiption  to  ascribe  to  him 
any  perfection  which  is  not  discovered  to  the  full  in  his  works, 
(and  of  course  that  it  would  t>e  flattery  or  presimiption  to 
ascribe  any  perfection  to  God.) 

That  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  Gt)d  to  "be  wise  ^nd  good. 

That  what  we  believe  to  be  si  perfi^on  in  God  may  b?  a 
defect,  {i.  e.  holiness,  jujuti^^,  wisdom,  goodliediS,  mercy,  and 
truth,  may  be  defects  in  God.)  Of  consequence,  injustice, 
folly,  malioe,  and  falsehood,  may  be  excellencies  in  his  cha- 
racter. 

That  no  reward  or  punishment  can  be  rationally  expected, 
beyond  what  is  already  knoT^n  by  experience  and  observation. 

That  adf^denial,  self-mortifiqation,  and  humility,  are  not  vir- 
tues,  but  are  useless  and  mischievous ;  that  they  stupify  the 
understanding,  sour  the  temper,  and  harden  the  heart,  (and 
of  course  are  gross  crimes.) 
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That  pride  and  self-valuation,  ingenuity,  eloquence,  quick- 
ness of  thought,  easiness  of  expression,  delicacy  of  taste, 
strength  of  body,  health,  cleanliness,  taper  legs,  and  broad 
shoulders,  are  virtues. 

That  suicide,  or  self-murder,  is  lawful  and  commendable, 
(and  of  course  virtuous.) 

That  adidtery  must  be  practised,  if  we  would  obtain  all  the 
advantages  of  life. 

That  female  infidelity  (or  adultery)  when  known,  is  a  small 
thing ;  when  unknown,  nothing :  and 

That  scepticism  is  the  true  and  only  wisdom  of  man.* 

*  The  following  summary  of  Mr.  Hume's  doctrines;  published  some  years 
before  his  death,  Bishop  Home  says,  was  never,  so  fiEur  as  he  could  find,  ques- 
tioned as  to  its  fidelity  or  accuracy,  either  by  Mr.  Hume  or  his  firiends. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  MR.  HUM£*S  DOCTRINES,  METAPHYSICAL  AND  MORAL. 

Ofihe  Soul 

That  the  soul  of  mab  is  not  the  same  this  moment  that  it  was  the  last ;  that 
we  know  not  what  it  is ;  that  it  is  not  one,  but  many  things,  and  that  it  is  no^ 
thing  at  all. 

That  in  this  soul  is  the  agency  of  all  the  causes  that  operate  throughout  the 
sensible  creation ;  and  yet  that  in  this  soul  there  is  neither  power  nor  agency, 
nor  any  idea  of  either. 

That  matter  and  motion  may  often  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  thought 

Of  the  Universe, 

That  the  external  world  does  not  exist,  or  at  least  that  its  existence  may 
reasonably  be  doubted. 

That  the  universe  exists  in  the  mind,  and  that  the  mind  does  not  exist. 

That  the  universe  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  perceptions,  without  a  substance. 

That  though  a  man  could  bring  himself  to  believe,^  yea,  and  have  reason  'to 

believe,  that  every  thing  in  the  imiverse  procieeds  from  some  cause ;  yet  it 

would  be  unreasonable  for  him  to  believe,  that  the  universe  itself  proceeds 

from  a  cause.' 

Of  Human  Knowledge* 

That  the  perfection  of  human  knowledge  is  to  doubt. 

That  we  ought  to  doubt  of  every  thing,  yea,  of  our  doubts  themselves,  and, 
therefore,  the  utmost  that  philosophy  can  do,  is  to  give  us  a  doubtful  solutipn 
of  doubtful  doubts. 

That  the  human  understanding,  acting  alone,  does  entirely  subvert  itself  and 
prove  by  argument,  that  by  argument  nothing  can  be  proved. 

That  man,  in  all  his  perceptions,  actions,  and  volitions,  is  a  mere  passive 
machine,  and  has  no  separate  existence  of  his  own,  being  entirely  made  up  of 
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Lord  Bolingbroke  declares, — 

That  power  and  wisdom  are  the  only  attributes  of  God, 
which  can  be  discovered  by  mankind ;  and  yet 

That  he  is  as  far  from  denying  the  justice  as  the  power  of 
God ;  that  his  goodness  is  manifest.  At  the  same  time,  he 
ascribes  every  other  perfection  to  God,  as  well  as  wisdom  and 
power,  and  says,  this  is  rational. 

That  the  wisdom  of  God  is  merely  a  natural  attribute,  and 
in  no  sense  moral ;  and  yet 

That  the  wisdom  of  God  operates  in  choosing  what  is  fittest  ^ 
to  be  done ;  (Of  course,  it  is  a  moral  attribute ;  involving 
perfect  moral  rectitude,  as  well  as  perfect  knowledge.) 

otha"  things,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  is  by  no  means  certain ;  and  yet, 
that  the  nature  of  all  things  depends  so  much  upon  man,  that  two  and  two  could 
not  be  equal  to  four,  nor  fire  produce  heat,  nor  the  sun  light,  without  an  act  of 
the  human  understanding. 

Of  God. 

That  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  God  to  be  infinitely  wise  and  good,  while 
there  is  any  evil  or  disorder  in  the  universe. 

That  we  have  no  good  reason  to  think  the  universe  proceeds  from  a  cause. 

That  as  the  existence  of  the  external  world  is  questionable,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  find  arguments  by  which  we  may  prove  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, or  any  pf  his  attributes. 

That  when  we  speak  of  power  as  an  attribute  of  any  being,  God  himself  not 
excepted,  we  use  words  without  meaning. 

That  we  can  form  no  idea  of  power,  nor  of  any  being  endued  with  power, 
txueh  leas  of  one  endued  with  infinite  power ;  and  that  we  can  never  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  object,  or  quality  of  any  object  exists,  of  which  we  can- 
not form  an  idea. 

Of  the  MoraUty  of  Human  Actions. 

That  every  human  action  is  necessary,  and  could  not  have  been  different 
fiom  what  it  is. 

That  moral,'  intellectual,  and  corporeal  virtues  are  nearly  of  the  same  kind — 
in  other  words,  that  to  want  honesty,  and  to  want  understanding,  and  to  want 
a  1^,  are  equally  the  objects  of  moral  disapprobation. 

That  adultery  must  be  practised,  if  men  would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of 
life ;  that,  if  generally  practised,  it  would  in  time  cease  to  be  scandalous ;  and 
that,  if  practised  secretly  and  frequently,  it  would  by  degrees  come  to  be 
thought  no  crime  at  all. 

Lastly,  as  the  soul  of  man,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  becomes  every  momrat 
a  different  being,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  the  crimes  committed  by  him 
at  one  time  cannot  be  imputable  to  him  at  another. 
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That  God  is  gracious  and  beneficent. 

That  whatever  God  has  done  is  just  and  good. 

That  such  moral  perfections  are  in  God,  as  Christians  ascribe 
to  him ;  yet 

He  censures  divines  for  ascribing  these  perfections  to  God. 

That  we  learn  firom  our  own  power  and  wisdom,  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God ;  and  yet 

That  it  is  profane  to  ascribe  the  excellencies  of  our  nature 
to  God,  although  without  limit  or  imperfection. 

He  undertakes  to  defend  the  righteousness  of  God  against 
divines ;  and  yet  asserts, 

That  holiness  and  righteousness  in  God  are  like  nothing  in 
men ;  that  they  cannot  be  conceived  of  by  men,  nor  argued 
about  with  any  certainty ;  and  that  to  talk  of  imitating  God 
in  his  moral  attributes  is  blasphemy. 

That  God  made  all  things ;  and  yet 

That  he  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  particular  men : 
(Of  course,  he  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  any  man ; 
all  men  being  particular  men.) 

That  he  will  not  presume  to  deny,  that  diere  have  been  par- 
ticular providences ;  and  yet 

That  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  of  any  such  pro- 
vidences ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  and  profane  to  assert  or  be- 
lieve them. 

That  God  is  just ;  and  that  justice  requires  that  rewards 
and  punishments  be  measured  to  particular  cases,  according  to 
their  circumstances,  in  proportion  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
every  individual ;  and  yet 

That  God  doth  not  so  measure  out  rewards  or  punishments ; 
and  that  if  he  did,  he  would  subvert  human  affairs ;  that  he 
concerns  not  himself  with  the  affairs  of  men  at  all ;  or,  if  he 
does,  that  he  regards  only  collective  bodies  of  men,  not  indi- 
viduals; that  he  punishes  none  except  through  the  magis- 
trate ;  and  that  there  will  be  no  state  of  future  rewards  or  pun- 
ishments. 

That  divines  are  deserving  of  censure  for  saying,  that  God 
made  man  to  be  happy ;  and  yet  he  asserts, 
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That  God  made  man  to  be  happy  here,  and  that  the  end  of 
the  human  state  is  happiness. 

That  the  rdigion  of  nature  is  clear  and  obvious  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  yet 

That  it  has  been  unknown  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind. 

That  we  know  material  substance,  and  are  assured  of  it ; 
and  yet 

That  we  know  nothing  of  either  matter  or  spirit. 

That  there  is  undeniably  something  in  our  constitution  be- 
yond the  known  properties  of  matter ;  and  yet 

That  the  soul  is  material  and  mortal ;  and  that  to  say  the 
soul  is  immaterial,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  two  and 
two  are  five. 

That  self-love  is  the  great  law  of  our  nature ;  and  yet 

That  universal  benevolence  is  the  great  law  of  our  nature. 

That  Ohristianity  is  a  republication  of  the  reUgion  of  nature, 
and  a  benevolent  system ;  that  its  morals  are  pure ;  and  that 
he  is  determined  to  seek  for  genuine  Christianity  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  spirit,  with  which  Christ  himself  taught  it  in  the 
Gospel ;  and  yet 

A  great  part  of  his  works,  particularly  of  his  philosophical 
works,  was  written  for  no  other  end,  but  to  destroy  Ghristi- 
anity. 

He  also  declares, — 

That  there  is  no  conscience  in  man,  except  artificially. 

That  it  is  more  natural  to  believe  many  Gods  than  to  be- 
lieve One. 

He  teaches,  that  ambition,  the  lust  of  power,  avarice,  and 
sensuality,  may  be  lawftilly  gratified,  if  they  can  be  safely 
gratified. 

That  the  sole  foundation  of  modesty  is  vanity,  or  a  wish  to 
show  ourselves  superior  to  mere  animals. 

That  man  lives  only  in  the  present  world. 

That  man  is  only  a  superior  animal. 

That  man^s  chief  end  is  to  gratify  the  appetites  and  inclina- 
tions of  the  flesh. 

That  modesty  is  inspired  by  mere  prejudice. 
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That  polygamy  is  a  part  of  the  \&w  or  religion  of  nature. 
He  intimates  also, 

That  adultery  is  no  violation  of  the  law  or  religion  of  na- 
ture. 

That  there  is  no  wrong  in  lewdness,  except  in  the  highest 
incest 

That  the  law  or  religion  of  nature  forbids  no  incest,  except 
between  the  nearest  relations ;  and  plainly  supposes^ 

That  all  men  and  women  are  unchaste,  and  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  conjugal  fidelity. 

These  doctrines  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  philosophy 
which  actually  exists.  Volumes  would  be  necessary  for  even 
a  summary  account  of  all  its  diversities.  I  need  only  observe 
further,  that,  with  respect  to  the  existence,  character,  and 
providence  of  God,  philosophers  differ  wholly.  Most  of  the 
infidels  of  the  present  age  entirely  deny  his  existence,  and 
treat  the  belief  of  it  as  a  contemptible  absurdity.  Voltaire,  at 
first,  believed  in  a  finite  God ;  but,  in  his  old  age,  doubted 
of  the  existence  of  any  God.  Toland  believed  the  world  to 
be  God.  Many  of  them  suppose  him  to  resemble  the  gods  of 
Epicureans,  to  be  totally  absorbed  in  pleasure  and  quietude, 
and  to  be  utterly  unconcerned  with  the  creatures  which,  never- 
theless, he  has  thought  proper  to  make.  Amid  such  a  diver- 
sity and  discordance,  whom  are  you  to  follow,  and  what  are 
you  to  believe  ? 

"2.  In  the  gross  and  monstrous  nature  of  its  doctrines. 

Of  this  character  were  very  many  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
philosophers. 

Zeno  taught,  that  all  crimes  were  equal ;  that  we  ought  never 
to  forgive  injuries ;  and  that  the  most  abominable  lewdness  is 
lawful. 

Both  Zeno  and  Cleanthes  taught,  that  children  may  as  law- 
fully roast  and  eat  their  parents,  as  any  other  food. 

Diogenes,  and  the  Cynics  generally,  taught,  that  parents 
may  lawfully  sacrifice  and  eat  their  children ;  and  that  there 
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is  neither  sin  nor  shame  in  the  grossest  and  most  public  acta 

of  lewdness. 

Plato  taught,  that  lewdness  is  justifiable ;  and 
Cicero,  that  it  is  a  crime  of  small  magnitude. 
Lycurgus  encouraged  stealing  by  an  express  law. 
Aristippus  taught,  that  both  the^  and  adultery  are  lawfiiL 
Cicero,  that  it  is  lawftil  to  make  war,  for  the  sake  of  fiime, 

provided  it  be  conducted  without  unnecessary  cruel^. 

Cicero  also  taught,  that  virtue  consists  in  the  desire  of  fiune. 

Of  course,  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  Charles  the 

Twelfth  of  Sweden,  and  Nadir  Kouli  Khan,  were  among  the 

most  virtuous  of  mankind.* 

The  occasion  will  not  allow  me  to  swell  the  number  of  these 

specimens  of  the  ancient  philosophy.     I  proceed,  therefore,  to 

observe,  that  the  modems  have  uttered  numerous  doctrines  of 

a  similar  character.     Such  is  the  atheism,  which  they  now 

consider  as   the   only  rational  and   enlightened  philosophy. 

Such  is  the  scepticism  of  Hume ;  the  mortality  and  materiality 

of  the  soul ;  the  doctrine,  that  man  is  a  mere  animal ;  that 

animal  gratification  is  the  chief  end  of  our  being ;  that  right 

and  wrong  depend  solely  on  the  decisions  of  the  magistrate ; 

that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth ;  that  we  may  lawfully  get  all 

things,  if  we  can  get  them  safely ;  that  modesty  is  inspired 

only  by  prejudice,  and  has  its  foundation  in  the  mere  desire 

of  appearing  to  be  superior  to  animals ;  that  adultery  is  lawful 

according  to  the  religion  of  nature ;  that  there  is  no  wrong  in 

lewdness,  except  in  the  highest  incest ;  that  God  exercises  no 

providence  over  mankind ;  and  that  holiness,  justice,  goodness, 

and  truth,  may  be  defects  in  the  divine  character.     All  these, 

and  many  others  already  recited,  are  doctrines  as  repugnant 

to  common  sense,  and  common  good,  and  fraught  with  as 

much  impiety  and  irreverence  to  God,  and  as  much  evil  to 

mankind,  as  any  doctrines  which  can  be  proposed.     When  we 

view  the  pernicious  tendency  of  these  doctrines,  (and  these  are 

*  For  several  of  these  doctrines  see  Deism  Revealed. 
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the  substance  of  the  modem  philosophy,)  we  may  safely  say, 
that,  thoroughly  practised,  they  would  overwhelm  this  world 
with  that  misery  which  the  Scriptures  exhibit  as  experienced 
only  in  hell.  When  we  contemplate  the  folly  of  these  doc- 
trines, we  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  apply  to  the  modem 
philosophers  what  Cicero  says  of  their  predecessors,  viz.  that 
he  knows  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  when  any  man  utters 
an  absurdity  ever  so  gross,  he  presently  finds  the  same  absur- 
dity to  have  been  delivered  by  some  one  of  the  philosophers. 

3.  In  its  total  inefficacy  to  reform  either  themselves  or  their 
disciples. 

Cicero  declares,  that  the  ancient  philosophers  never  reform- 
ed either  themselves  or  their  disciples ;  and  that  he  knew  not 
a  single  instance  in  which  either  the  teacher  or  the  disciple 
was  made  virtuous  by  their  principles.*  •  Lucian  declares 
them,  as  a  body,  to  have  been  tyrants,  adulterers,  and  cor- 
rupters of  youth.  Plutarch  declares  Socrates  and  Plato  to 
have  been  as  incontinent  and  intemperate  as  any  slave ;  and 
Aristotle  to  have  been  a  fop,  a  debaucher,  and  a  traitor. 
Dion  Cassius  gives  no  better  character  of  Seneca.  Diogenes 
and  Crates  committed  lewdness,  without  a  blush,  in  the  streets; 
doubtless  believing,  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  modesty  was 
inspired  by  mere  prejudice.  Speusippus,  who  appears  to 
have  believed,  with  Mr.  Hume,  that  adultery  must  be  practis- 
ed, if  we  would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  life,  was  caught, 
and  slain,  in  the  act  of  adultery.  Aristippus  kept  a  seraglio 
of  strumpets  and  catamites,  and  perjured  himself  to  cheat  a 
Mend  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  that  friend  had  left  in  his 
hands ;  and  refrised  also  to  educate  his  own  children,  styling 
them  mere  vermin.  Menippus,  because  he  had  lost  a  sum  of 
money,  murdered  himself;  as  did  also  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  Chry- 
sippus  Cleombrotus,  Cato  the  younger,  and  Brutus.  Cato 
the  elder  parted  with  his  wife  to  Hortensius,  and  was  accused 
of  drunkenness.  Xenophen  was  a  notorious  sodomite,  and 
said  in  the  absence  of  a  boy,  whom  he  kept,  "  I  would  be 
^^  blind  to  all  things  else,  so  that  I  might  see  Clinias  ;^  and 

*  See  Deism  Revealed. 
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i^ain,  ^^  thanks  to  the  sun,  which  discloses  to  me  the  face  of 
"  Clinias.'*'  The  ancient  philosophers,  indeed,  were  generally 
noted  for  sodomy.  Plutarch,  acknowledging  the  fact,  makes 
for  them  this  apology,  that,  though  they  corrupted  their  bo^ 
dies,  they  made  amends  for  it  by  improving  their  souls.  In 
truth,  nothing  better  was  to  be  expected  &om  them  than  what 
is  here  recounted;  for  their  doctrines  warranted  these  and 
most  other  crimes. 

These  are  among  the  most  respectable  of  those  men  whose 
theological  and  moral  systems  modem  philosophers  prefer  to 
that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  morals  of  the  modems 
have  in  some  instances  been  more  decent;  in  others,  very 
little  different. 

The  true  character  of  all  men  may  be  certainly  known  by 
their  opinions.  No  man  is  better  than  the  moral  opinions 
which  he  holds  will  make  him,  if  drawn  out  into  life  and  prac- 
tice. Few  are  in  any  measure  so  good.  I  do  not  deny  that 
men  may  be  more  decent  before  their  fellow-men  than  the  ten- 
dency of  their  doctrines  would  lead  us  to  believe,  but  in  this 
there  is  no  principle,  no  virtue.  All  is  the  result  of  wishing 
to  live  agreeably,  and  to  possess  reputation.  The  worst  of  all 
men  have  this  desire  as  really,  and  often  as  strongly,  as  any 
others,  even  the  most  virtuous. 

The  doctrines  of  these  philosophers,  it  will  easily  be  seen, 
by  even  a  shght  recourse  to  the  account  already  given  of  them, 
forbids  the  belief  and  the  existence  of  virtue  in  those  who  em- 
brace them. 

Lord  Herbert  declares,  that  the  indulgence  of  lust  and 
ai^er  is  no  more  to  be  blamed  tha^  the  thirst  of  a  fever,  or 
the  drowsiness  of  the  lethargy.  In  this  single  sentence,  by  a 
sweeping  stroke,  the  guilt  of  gluttony,  sloth,  drunkenness, 
lewdness,  wrath,  contention,  and  revenge,  is  entirely  blotted 
out. 

Mr.  Hobbes  declares,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  all 
things,  and  may  lawfully  get  them,  if  he  can. 

Again,  "  A  subject  may  lawfully  deny  Christ  before  the 
"  magistrate,  although  he  believes  Christ  in  his  heart.'* 
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Again,  "  A  ruler  is  not  bound  by  any  obligation  of  truth 
^^  or  justice,  and  can  do  no  wrong  to  his  subjects  C^  and 

Again,  the  civil  law  is  the  sole  foundation  of  good  and  evil, 
of  right  and  wrong. 

In  the  first  of  these  declarations,  mankind  are  let  loose  up- 
on each  other,  in  all  the  hideous  ways  of  fraud,  theft,  plunder, 
robbery,  peculation,  oppressive  taxation,  and  piracy ;  in  the 
second,  lying  and  perjury  are  completely  authorised,  as  all 
such  denials  were  customarily  made  under  oath  ;  the  third  is 
an  universal  sanction  of  all  the  horrid  evils  of  despotism  ;  and 
the  fourth  an  entire  annihilation  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of 
course  of  all  morality. 

Tindal  has  also  set  morality  wholly  afloat  in  declaring,  that 
every  man  must  form  a  rule  for  himself,  a  rule  to  be  changed 
as  circumstances,  always  varying,  shall  change.      Nor  has 
Chubb  left  the  subject  at  all  more  settled  or  safe.     He  de- 
clares that  all  religions  are  alike ;  that  it  is  of  no  consequence 
what  religion  a  man  embraces ;  that  the  beUef  of  a  fritiure  state 
is  of  no  use  to  society ;  and  that  God  does  not  interpose  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world  at  all,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
good  or  evil  done  by  men  here.     The  well-being  of  society 
cannot  be  overthrown,  nor  morality  destroyed  more  effectually, 
than  by  these  opinions,  should  they  be  made  rules  of  human 
conduct.     If  aU  religions,  i.  e.  all  systems  of  moral  and  theo- 
logical doctrines,  are  alike,  it  is  clearly  either  because  all  are 
wholly  true  or  wholly  false,  or  because  all  are  proportionably 
true  and  false,  or  because  moral  and  theological  truth  is  of  no 
importance.     The  two  first  are  plainly  false  suppositions,  Mr. 
Chubb  being  the  judge ;  for  he  has  declared  one  system  to 
be  true,  viz.  his  own ;  and  another  to  be  false,  viz.  that  of 
the  gospel.     Of  course,  the  last  is  the  true  supposition  as  it 
stood  in  his  mind.     Of  consequence  no  doctrines  are  of  any 
importance ;    in   other  words,  truth   is   of  no   use  to  man. 
Moral  and  theological  truth  is  plainly  more  important  to  man 
than  any  other ;  if  this  be  of  no  significance,  none  else  can 
be :  an  opinion  fitter  for  the  mouth  of  a  fiend  than  for  that 
of  a  man. 

Nor  are  the  two  last  declarations  of  his  less  fatal.     No 
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bond  has  ever  holden  mankind,  none  ever  will  hold  them^  to* 
gether,  beside  the  belief  of  the  presence  and  providence  of 
God,  and  of  an  approaching  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. 

Shaftesbury,  Hume,  and  Bolingbroke,  have  laboured,  at 
least  equally,  to  destroy  the  belief  of  these  doctrines,  and  have 
thus  aimed  the  axe  at  the  root  of  human  happiness. 

Shaftesbury,  also,  when  he  asserts  salvation  to  be  ridiculous, 
the  magistrate  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  religious  truth,  atheism 
not  to  take  away  a  just  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  be  no 
way  deficient  in  promoting  virtue,  unhinges  all  serious  think- 
ing, and  all  moral  impressions,  silences  rational  inquiry,  and 
obliterates  every  distinction  which  can  useftdly  regulate  the 
conduct  of  intelligent  beings. 

.  The  same  confusion  is  introduced  by  Hume,  when  he  ranks 
bodily  and  intellectual  endowments  and  casual  attainments 
with  virtues,  denies  the  virtuous  nature  of  humility  and  self- 
denial,  and  asserts  that  of  pride,  self-valuation,  and  suicide. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  this  celebrated  writer,  when  he 
gravely  informs  us,  that  adultery  must  be  practised  if  we 
would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  life.  Must  not  plunder, 
falsehood,  assassination,  piracy,  war,  and  tyranny,  be  also 
practised  on  the  same  principle.  Were  these,  or  any  other 
crimes,  ever  practised  but  for  the  sake  of  advantages  either  ob- 
tained or  expected  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  him,  when,  from 
Rochefoucault,  he  repeats,  and  to  show  his  fondness  for  it, 
oflien,  the  maxim,  that  female  infidelity,  when  known,  is  a 
small  thing,  when  unknown,  nothing. 

Bolingbroke  has  more  openly  and  violently  attacked  every 
important  truth  and  serious  duty.  Particularly  he  has  licens- 
ed lewdness,  and  cut  up  chastity  and  decency  by  the  roots. 

What  idea  must  be  entertained  of  the  morals  of  men  who 
assert  these  things,  not  in  careless  conversation,  not  in  grave 
conversation,  not  in  sportive  writings,  but  in  solemn,  didactic, 
philosophical,  treatises,  sitting  in  the  chair  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction,  speaking  to  a  world,  uttering  oracular  opi- 
nions, deciding  the  duty  and  happiness,  both  temporal  and 
eternal,  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  unfolding  professedly 
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the  will  of  the  mfinite  God?  They  either  believed  or  disbe- 
lieved these  doctrines.  If  they  disbelieved  them,  what  apolo- 
gy can  be  made  for  so  gross  and  so  mischievous  falsehood  ? 
If  they  beUeved  them,  the  conclusion  is  irresistibly  forced  up- 
on us,  that  they  practised  as  they  believed.  They  hav^  also 
laboured  to  the  utmost  to  persuade  manUnd  both  to  believe 
and  practise  them.  If  their  labours  prove  success&l,  if  their 
wishes  should  be  accomplished,  the  world  will  be  converted 
into  one  theatre  of  falsehood,  perjury,  fraud,  theft,  piracy, 
robbery,  oppression,  revenge,  fornication,  and  adultery.  What 
else  is  the  hell  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Lewdness  alone,  extended 
as  their  doctrines  extend  it,  would  exterminate  every  moral 
feeling  from  the  human  breast,  and  every  moral  and  virtuous 
action  from  the  human  conduct ;  Sodom  would  cease  to  be  a 
proverbial  name,  and  Gommorrah  would  be  remembered  only 
to  wonder  at  her  unhappy  lot,  and  to  drop  the  tear  of  sympa- 
thy upon  her  ashes. 

I  know  it  is  often  said,  it  will  probably  be  said  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  and  perhaps  by  no  small  number  of  persons,  that, 
provided  a  man  is  honest  in  his  beUef,  he  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  virtuous  man,  unless  his  life  disprove  the  opinion  of  his 
virtue.  If  by  this  declaration  it  be  intended  that  the  man  in 
question  has  faithftilly  sought  for  truth,  and  as  faithfully  col- 
lected, duly  weighed,  and  candidly  admitted,  all  the  evidence 
within  his  reach,  I  readily  acknowledge  that  he  has  done  his 
duty,  and  is,  therefore,  in  this  instance  undoubtedly  virtuous. 
But  that  men  who  beUeve  falsehood,  and  such  gross  and  pal- 
pable falsehood,  have  really  thus  done,  is  yet  to  be  proved. 

If  it  be  intended  that,  when  a  man  really  believes  error,  he 
is,  by  the  reaUty  of  his  belief,  constituted  virtuous,  I  deny  the 
doctrine  wholly ;  and  all  those  who  assert  it  deny  it  also.  The 
Arabians,  who,  under  the  standard  of  Mohammed,  butchered 
half  mankind,  believed  that  they  were  doing  what  was  right. 
Multitudes  of  Catholics,  in  the  last  century,  unquestionably 
beUeved  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  they  should  perjure 
themselves  in  their  correspondence  with  Huguenots,  and  that 
they  should  roast,  dislocate,  and  assassinate,  that  unhappy 
class  of  men  by  thousands.     Christians  have,  beyond  contro- 
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versfy,  really  believed,  in  many  instances,  that  the  persecution 
rf  infidels  was  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.  Cicero  believed 
it  to  be  right  to  have  a  civil  war  kindled  in  Rome,  that  he  might 
return  from  exile.  Numbers  of  people  in  Copenhagen,  at  a 
certain  time,  believed  it  to  be  right  to  murder  their  neigh- 
bours, that,  under  the  horror  of  an  approaching  death,  them- 
selves Inight  be  induced  certainly  to  repent  of  sin,  and  to  gain 
eternal  life.  Alexander,  with  full  conviction  of  the  rectitude 
of  his  designs,  wasted  the  Persian  empire,  and  demanded  di- 
vine homage  to  himself. 

None  of  those  with  whom  I  am  disputing  will  pretend,  that 
all  these  persons  were  justified  in  their  designs  and  conduct 
by  the  reality  of  their  belief  of  its  rectitude. 

It  will  be  further  said,  as  it  often  has  been  by  others  beside 
Mr.  Chubb,  that  what  a  man  believes  is  of  no  importance. 
Infidel  writers  ought  never  to  advance  this  doctrine,  for  thdr 
conduct  in  labouring  so  earnestly  to  destroy  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tians, and  to  establish  that  of  infidels,  ^ves  the  lie  to  the  de- 
claration. If  the  assertion  be  true,  a  man  may,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  assertors  themselves,  as  well  be  a  Christian 
in  his  belief  as  an  infidel.  But  the  assertion  is  not  true ;  and 
they  prove,  by  every  page  of  their  writings,  and  by  every  sen- 
tence of  their  conversation,  that  they  feel  it  to  be  false ;  for 
they  labour  with  the  greatest  industry  and  ardour  to  change 
the  tenets  of  their  fellow-men. 

All  the  volitions  of  the  mind  are  of  course  accordant  with 
the  prevailing  dictates  of  the  understanding ;  and  all  the  ac- 
tions of  men  spring  from  their  volitions.  Such,  then,  as  is 
the  moral  nature  of  the  opinions  of  a  man,  will  be  the  nature 
of  his  moral  conduct.  Obedience  to  error  is  vice  ;  obedience 
to  truth  is  virtue.  All  men  hold  errors ;  and  all  men  hold 
probably  some  moral  truths.  Good  men  obey  mainly  the 
truths  Ti^hich  they  receive,  and  not  the  errors.  Wicked  men 
.wholly  obey,  in  their  moral  conduct,  the  errors  which  they 
adopt,  and  reject  truth  as  a  rule  of  conduct. 

Complete  virtue  is  formed  by  the  reception  and  obedience 
of  truth  only.  Such  is  the  virtue  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants. 
In  th^  present  world  such  virtue  does  not  exist ;  for  truth  is 
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not  received  by  any  man  unniixed  with  error,  nor  is  the 
truth  which  id  received,  alone  and  perfectly  obeyed.  The 
most  perfect  earthly  orthodoxy  is,  therefore,  mingled  with  er- 
ror, and  the  most  perfect  earthly  virtue  with  vice.  Hence 
extensive  room  is  furnished  for  the  exercise  of  charitable  re- 
gards to  such  as  differ  from  us  in  many  moral  doctrines. 

But  this  charity  has  its  limits.  The  truths  holden  must, 
in  this  case,  be  fundamental  truths,  or  those  on  which  virtue 
can  rest ;  and  the  errors  must  not  be  fundamental  errors,  or 
opinions  subversive  of  all  virtue.  The  man  who  seriously  be- 
lieves in  the  rectitude  of  lying,  cruelty,  fraud,  lewdness,  and 
impiety,  cannot  be  virtuous. 

The  man  who  is  pleased  with  error,  is,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  emotion,  guilty.  To  love  the  means  of  vice,  or  sin,  is  the 
same  thing  in  a  moral  view  as  to  love  sin.  Error  is  the  cer- 
tain means  of  sin  in  every  sense.  As  a  rule  of  conduct,  it 
leads  to  nothing  but  sin ;  as  a  temptation  to  sin,  it  is  of  incal- 
culable power ;  as  a  justification  of  sin,  it  is  of  all  opiates  to  the 
conscience,  and  of  all  supports  to  the  heart,  beyond  measure 
the  greatest.  The  man  who  loves  it  is,  therefore,  a  guilty 
enemy  to  himself,  a  dishonourer  of  the  God  of  truth,  and  a 
destroyer  of  his  own  well-being.  The  man  who  devises,  pub- 
lishes, and  with  ingenuity  defends  it,  is  the  common  enemy  of 
God  and  mankind.  To  the  evil  which  he  does  to  the  universe 
no  bounds  can  be  fixed ;  and  with  all  this  evil  he  is  charge- 
able. The  ravages  of  Alexander  were  probably  less  injurious 
to  the  human  race,  and  less  guilty  before  God,  than  the  rav- 
ages of  the  moral  world  by  Hiune,  or  Voltaire, 

Herbert,  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  Woolston,  Tindal,  Chubb, 
and  Bolingbroke,  are  all  guilty  of  the  vile  hjrpocrisy  of  pro- 
fessing to  love  and  reverence  Christianity,  while  they  are  em- 
ployed in  no  other  design  than  to  destroy  it.  Such  faithless 
professions,  such  gross  violations  of  truth,  in  Christians,  would 
have  been  proclaimed  to  the  universe  by  these  very  writers  as 
infamous  desertions  of  principle  and  decency.  Is  it  less  in- 
famous in  themselves?  All  hjrpocrisy  is  detestable;  but  I 
know  of  none  so  detestable  as  that  which  is  coolly  written, 
with  full  premeditation,  by  a  man  of  talents,  assuming  the 

4, 
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character  of  a  moral  and  religious  instructor,  a  minister,  a  pro^ 
phet,  of  tlje  truth  of  the  infinite  God.  Truth  is  a  virtue  per- 
fectly defined,  mathematically  clear,  and  completely  under- 
stood by  all  men  of  common  sense.  There  can  be  no  halting^ 
between  uttering  truth  and  falsehood,  no.  doubts,  no  mistakes, 
as  between  piety  and  enthusiasm,  frugality  and  parsimony, 
generosity  and  profusion.  Transgression,  therefore,  is  al* 
ways  a  known,  definite,  deliberate  villainy.  In  the  sudden 
moment  of  strong  temptation,  in  the  hour  of  unguarded  at- 
tack, in  the  flutter  and  trepidation  of  unexpected  alarm,  the 
best  man  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  into  any  sin ;  but  he 
who  can  coolly,  of  steady  design,  and  with  no  unusual  im- 
puke,  utter  falsehood,  and  vend  hypocrisy,  is  not  far  from 
finished  depravity. 

The  morals  of  Rochester  and  Wharton  need  no  comment. 
Woolston  was  a  gross  blasphemer.  Blount  solicited  his  sister* 
in-law  to  marry  him,  and,  being  refrised,  shot  himself.  Tin- 
dal  was  originally  a  protestant,  then  turned  papist;^  then  pro- 
testant  again,  merely  to  suit  the  times ;  and  was  at  the  same 
time  infamous  for  vice  in  general,  and  the  total  want  of  prin- 
.ciple.  He  is  said  to  have  died  with  this  prayer  in  his  mouth, 
"  If  there  is  a  God,  I  desire  that  he  may  have  mercy  on  me." 
Hobbes  wrote  his  Leviathan  to  serve  the  cause  of  Charles  I. ; 
but,  finding  him  fail  of  success,  he  turned  it  to  the  defence  of 
Cromwell,  and  made  a  merit  of  this  fact  to  the  Usurper,  as 
Hobbes  himself  unblushingly  declared  to  Lord  Clarendon.* 
Morgan  had  no  regard  to  truth,  as  is  evident  from  his  nume- 
rous falsifications  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  from  the  vile  hypo- 
crisy of  professing  himself  a  Christian  in  those  very  writings  in 
which  he  labours  to  destroy  Christianity.  Voltaire,  in  a  let- 
ter now  remaining,  requested  his  friend  D'Alembert  to  tell  for 
him  a  direct  and  palpable  lie,  by  denying  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Philosophical  Dictionary.  D'^Alembert,  in  his  an- 
swer informed  him,  that  he  had  told  the  lie.-f  Voltaire  hat 
indeed  expressed  his  own  moral  character  perfectly  in  the  fol- 

•  See  Deism  Revealed, 
wf  See  Priestley  on  the  Causes  of  the  Increase^of  Infidelity. 
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lowing  words,  ^^  Monsieur  Abbe,  I  must  be  read,  no  matter 
"  whether  I  am  believed  or  not.""  He  also  solemnly  professed 
to  believe  the  Catholic  religion,  although  at  the  same  time  he 
doubted  the  existence  of  a  God.  Hume  died,  as  a  fool  dieth. 
The  day  before  his  death  he  spent  in  a  pitiful  and  affected 
unconcern  about  this  tremendous  subject,  playing  at  whist, 
reading  Lucian^s  dialogues,  and  making  silly  attempts  at  wit 
concerning  his  interview  with  Charon,  the  heathen  ferry-man 
of  Hades.* 

It  will  easily  be  supposed,  that  my  infprmation  concerning 
the  private  lives  of  these  men  must  be  distant  and  imp^ect : 
what  has  been  said  will  however  Aimish  any  one  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  the  human  character  with  just  ideas  of  their  mo- 
rality. I  shall  only  add,  that  Rousseau  (Jean  Jacques)  is  assert- 
ed to  have  been  guilty  of  gross  theft,  perjury,  fornication,  and 
adultery,  and  of  abjuring  and  assuming  alternately  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  religion,  neither  of  which  he  believed. 

Thus  have  I  summarily  exhibited  to  you  the  nature  and 
the  actual  state  of  this  philosophy.  From  this  view  of  it,  I 
think  you  will  unite  with  me  in  a  ftill  conviction,  that  if  the 
Gpspel  had  been  liable  to  so  many  and  so  serious  objections, 
it  would,  instead  of  exciting  and  sustaining  a  controversy 
through  eighteen  centuries,  have  solicited  the  faith  and  obe- 
dience of  mankind  in  vain ;  would  have  been  smothered  in  its 
birth,  and  only  added  one  to  the  numerous  moral  systems 
which  have  for  ages  slept  the  sleep  of  death  in  the  regions  of 
oblivion. 

'  Smith's  Life  of  Hume. 
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*^  Beware,  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
taorld^  and  not  after  Christ^* 


Second,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  you,  that  vain  and 
deceitftil  as  this  philosophy  is,  both  in  its  nature  and  in  fact, 
you  are  still  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  it. 

This  danger  will  arise  from  several  sources.  I  shall  specify 
those  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  chief  importance. 

» 

I.  You  will  be  exposed  to  this  danger  from  the  arguments 
brought  by  philosopher's  against  the  Scriptures. 

Infidels  will  probably  triumph,  and  you  may  be  surprised 
to  find  arguments  mentioned  as  a  source  of  danger.  But  your 
surprise  and  their  triumph  are  both  without  foundation. 

Wherever  arguments  are  fairly  adduced,  and  questions 
thoroughly  explored  by  reasoning,  there  can  be  no  danger  to 
truth,  or  to  the  friends  of  truth ;  for,  in  every  such  investiga- 
tion, truth  must  have  decisive  advantages  over  falc^ood.  But 
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questions  are  not  always  so  explored,  nor  arguments  always  so 
adduced.  Ingenious  and  able  men  are  not  always  candid  men, 
nor  always  desirous  of  investigating  or  establishing  truth. 
Their  ingenuity  is  not  unfrequently  employed  in  obscuring 
where  it  should  illumine,  and  in  perplexing  where  it  should 
clear.  Ignorant  persons  may  always  be  embarrassed  by  the 
reasonings  of  the  learned  and  skilful,  and  those  who  are  not 
versed  in  any  subject  of  controversy  by  studied  champions. 

Many  readers  of  this  philosophy  are  ignorant ;  many  im- 
patient of  thorough  investigation,  and  accustomed  to  depend 
for  their  opinions  on  others  ;  to  be  swayed  by  great  and  cele- 
brated names,  and  implicitly  to  yield  to  high  authority ;  and 
all  are  by  nature  inclined  to  their  side  of  the  question.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  system  of  restraint  on  every  passion  and  every 
appetite.  Some  it  forbids  entirely ;  and  all  it  confines  within 
limits,  which,  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  both  learned  and  un- 
learned, will  be  esteemed  narrow  and  severe.  Philosophy,  on 
the  contrary,  holds  out,  as  you  have  already  seen,  a  general 
license  to  every  passion  and  appetite.  Its  doctrines  there- 
fore please  of  course,  and  find  a  ready  welcome  in  the  heart. 

Mankind  being  thus  prepared,  it  cannot  be  thought  strange 
that  infidel  philosophy,  although  destitute  of  a  basis  in  truth, 
and  of  support  from  evidence,  should  present  danger,  even 
from  arguments.  Its  great  object  is  to  unsettle  every  thing 
moral  and  obligatory,  and  to  settle  nothing.  Objection  is, 
therefore,  its  chief  employment,  and  its  only  employment  in 
which  danger  can  be  found.  Had  it  been  engaged  merely  in 
devising  moral  systems  of  its  own,  it  would  have  provoked  no 
other  answer  from  common  sense  than  a  stare  or  a  smile. 

An  objector  will  always  find  some  advantages  from  the  cha- 
racter which  he  assumes.  He  finds  advantages  with  respect 
to  labour.  A  sentence  will  often  express  an  obligation,  which 
must  be  answered  by  a  volume.  He  will  find  advantages  in 
the  nature  of  his  disputation.  The  plainest  and  most  undoubt- 
ed truths  may  be  forcibly  assailed  by  objections,  and  by  such 
as  are  obvious  to  a  very  limited  understanding. 

The  objections  against  the  Scriptures,  which  will  be  formi- 
dable, are  chiefly  derived  from  two  sources. 
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First,  The  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  are,  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  must  be,  in  several  instances,  mysterious.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  are  chiefly  employed  about  the 
nature  of  man,  and  the  existdnce,  character,  designs,  and  will 
of  God.  The  first  of  these  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  la- 
borious and  ardent  investigation  of  three  thousand  years,  is 
still  fiir  from  being  satisfactorily  explained.  The  daily  in- 
quiriea  and  voluminous  treatises  of  these  very  philosophers, 
and  the  new  views  which  they  continually  attempt  to  exhibit 
of.this  subject,  prove  the  assertion  to  be  true,  in  their  opinion 
at  least ;  and,  were  there  a  doubt  remaining,  a  child  could 
easily  remove  it ;  for  a  child  can  ask  questions  concerning  hu- 
man nature,  which  no  philosopher  can  answer.  The  last  of 
these  subjects,  the  existence,  character,  designs,  and  will  of 
God,  is  more  mysterious  than  any  other.  Of  both  these  sub- 
jects revelation  is  a  professed  account ;  and  as  the  subjects 
are  in  their  nature  mysterious,  so  the  revelation  must,  to  con- 
sist with  truth,  be  in  many  respects  mysterious  also.  In  such 
subjects,  difliculties  may  be  easily  and  always  found.  As  it 
is  impossible  that  we  should  thorou^y  understand  them,  the 
parts  which  we  do  not  understand  will  i^uniish  difliculties  re- 
specting those  which  we  do.  Of  the  nature  of  existence,  sub- 
stances, causality,  and  the  mode  of  operation,  we  know  little  or 
nothing,  even  where  creatures  are  the  subjects  of  investigation. 
Of  the  Creator  it  may  well  be  supposed,  and  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  we  know  less  than  of  creatures.  Many  particu- 
lars of  these  great  subjects  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  unknown. 
Wherever  we  are  ignorant  we  cannot  comprehend,  and 
wherever  we  cannot  comprehend  we  can  find  many  difliculties, 
much  perplexity,  and  much  doubt.  A  man  of  moderate  ta- 
lents will  easily  perceive,  and  forcibly  represent  such  diflicul- 
ties ;  but  no  man  can  in  many  cases  remove  them.  They  can 
be  removed  only  by  the  attainment  of  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subjects,  and  such  knowledge  can  never  be  attained  by  man. 

The  difficulties  objected  to  the  Scriptures  on  this  score,  all 
arise  from  what  we  know  not,  and  not  from  what  we  know. 
Infidels  do  not  show,  that  that  which  is  disclosed  is  contrary 
to  any  thing  which  we  know,  but  merely  that  all  is  not  dis- 
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do6cd  which  we  might  wish  to  be  disclosed,  and  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  suhgect.  They 
do  not  show,  that  what  is  disclosed  and  beKeved  is  untme  or 
improbable,  but  that  it  is  mysterious  and  incomprehensible;  in 
other  words,  that  it  contains  things  which  lie  beyond  the  hu- 
man capacity.  This,  instead  of  being  a  solid  objection  against 
the  revelation  of  the  Scriptures,  is  a  mere  exposidim  of  human 
ignorance.  In  this  part  of  their  condusioH  there  is  no  con- 
trorersy  between  them  and  us. 

The  mysteriousness  of  the  Scriptures,  in  sereral  particulars, 
has  been  often  directly,  as  well  as  insidiously  objected  against 
their  divine  origin.  To  me  it  appears  to  be  a  plain  and  pow- 
erful argument  in  favour  of  that  origin.  Were  there  notfaii^ 
in  creation  or  providence  which  man  could  not  comprehend 
one  important  proof  that  they  were  works  of  Gtxl  would  be 
taken  away.  Were  there  nothing  in  revelation  which  man 
oould  not  perfectly  understand,  a  similar  proof  of  its  reality 
would  be  destroyed.  What  man  can  thus  understand,  man 
might,  for  ought  that  appears,  have  also  devised. 

Objections  of  this  nature  must,  to  possess  any  real  force, 
arise  from  something  which  we  know,  and  not  from  that  of 
which  we  are  ignorant.  The  things  objected  to  ought  to  be 
inconsistent  with  something  seen  and  understood,  otherwise 
whatever  perplexity  they  may  occasion  in  those  who  dwell  upon 
them,  they  can  never  produce  rational  conviction. 

Second,  Another  class  of  objects,  against  which  similar  ob- 
jections have  been  made,  is  composed  of  facts,  manners,  and 
other  local  circumstances.  The  Scriptures,  being  written  in 
a  distant  age  and  country,  record  facts  which  must,  in  a  con- 
siderable measure,  be  connected  with  fiicts  and  circumstances  ne- 
cessarily unknown  by  us  ;  and  appeal  to  manners,  customs,  and 
other  local  circumstances  which  must  be  equally  unknown.  The 
same  difficulties  may  therefore  be  raised  in  this  as  in  the  former 
case,  and  with  the  same  success.  In  both  cases  our  ignorance, 
and  not  the  falsehood  of  the  things  declared,  is  the  cause  of  the 
difficulties  specified.  By  this  I  intend,  that  a  person  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  things  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  with 
all  their  appendages,  would  not  only  clearly  ^scem  the  truth 
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and  propriety  of  the  statement,  but  be  able  to  explain  its  truth 
and  propriety  to  our  fiill  satisfaction ;  while^  at  the  same  time, 
the  same  person  being  supposed  to  be  as  ignorant  as  ourselves, 
w<mld  find  all  the  difiiculties  in  the  statement  which  are  found 
by  us.  Still  the  statement  is  the  same,  and  neither  more  nor 
less  true,  but  is  more  or  less  explicaUe  as  the  person  proposed 
is  mote  or  lesA  informed. 

Hence  it  is  clear,  that  although  Christians  should  not  be 
aUe  to  diow  how  many  facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  took 
place ;  by  what  facts  they  were  preceded  or  followed ;  what 
were  their  causes,  attendants,  or  consequences,  this  furnishes 
BO  scdid  objection  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation.  Every 
obfection  ot  this  nature  must,  to  be  solid,  contradict  some 
known  fact,  and  be  attended  with  difficulties  of  some  other  na- 
Imis  than  mere  inexplicableness.  If  this  be  admitted  as  a 
proof  of  fidsehood  in  writings,  no  ancient  history  can  be  bo- 
lieved. 

A  happy  illustration  of  these  sentiments,  and  a  strong  proof 
of  what  may  even  now  be  done  to  throw  light  on  this  dass  of 
objects  in  the  Scriptures,  may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of 
Lardner^s  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  In  this  able  and 
successAil  work,  a  system  of  facts  impossible  to  be  completely 
understood,  imless  developed  in  some  such  method,  is  unanswer- 
ably proved  to  be  true. 

The  very  same  difiiculties  are  found,  and  to  a  greater  de- 
gree, in  the  works  than  in  the  word  of  God.  Under  the  im- 
pressions made  by  the  former,  the  same  men  become  atheists 
who,  under  those  made  by  the  latter,  become  deists.  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  who  require  proofs  and  inconsistencies  with 
something  known,  to  support  or  destroy  their  belief,  will  ad- 
mit the  world  to  be  the  work,  and  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word 
of  God.  So  true  is  the  declaration  of  the  committee  of  pubUc 
instruction  to  the  national  convention  of  France,  that  a  nation 
of  theists  must  of  course  become  revelationists. 

This  method  of  objecting  to  the  Scriptures  will  make  little 
impression  on  men  disposed  impartially  and  thoroughly  to  ex- 
amine, and  possessed  of  the  proper  means  of  examination. 
Still  l^ere  is  danger  from  it  to  you.     Think  not  this  a  censure 
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or  a  proof  of  disesteem.  You  are  young ;  you  will  find  difB- 
culties ;  you  may  be  perplexed ;  you  may  doubt.  Every  dif- 
ficulty you  will  not  be  able  to  remove.  Such  as  you  would 
be  able  to  remove,  you  will  not  always  find  the  necessary  time 
and  means  of  removing.  Inclination,  industry,  proper  .books, 
and  able  friends,  may  not  be  easily  found.  Study  therefore, 
and  in  season,  so  far  as  you  can,  the  evidences  by  which  re^ 
velation  is  supported,  and  sufier  nothing  to  destroy  their  force, 
or  to  unsettle  your  faith,  unless  it  dearly  opposes  something 
which  is  really  known. 

II.  Another  source  of  danger  to  you  is  the  confidence  with 
which  most  philosophers  assert  their  doctrines,  and  advance 
their  arguments. 

It  is  an  unjust,  yet  it  is  a  common  conclusion  of  the  mind, 
that  confidence  in  asserting  is  as  an  argument  of  knowledge  in 
the  assertor.  You  have  doubtless  often  heard  observations 
like  this,  <'  He  must  know,  or  he  would  not  assert  so  strongly 
^^  and  confidently.'^  From  the  advantages  of  education  which 
you  have  enjoyed,  I  presume  you  have  however  adopted  an 
opinion  directly  contrary  to  that  above  specified ;  and  are  all 
ready  to  say,  that  bold  assertions  and  confident  airs  of  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  are  of  course  suspicious,  and  that  instead  of 
being  influenced  by  them  to  believe  the  more  readily,  you 
should  only  be  induced  to  doubt.  Still  let  me  inform  you, 
there  is  danger  to  you  from  this  source.  Peremptory  declarar 
tions,  bold  assurance,  and  that  appearance  of  knowledge  which 
defies  opposition,  have  ever  had  no  small  influence  in  gaining 
credit  to  the  doctrines  which  they  were  intended  to  support. 
Youths,  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  with  the  arts  and 
address  which  are  used  in  it,  and  untaught,  or  taught  only  by 
books  that  usually  assertions  are  roundly  made,  because  they 
are  faintly  believed  by  the  assertor,  as  lies  are  commonly  back- 
ed by  oaths  and  curses,  will  not  rarely  imagine,  that  what  is 
80  plumply  said  must  be  true,  or  at  least  highly  probable. 
This  will  happen  especially  when  the  assertor  is  a  man  of  ta- 
lents and  reputation.  In  such  a  man  vanity  is  not  expected 
to  rule,  prejudice  to  decide,  nor  arrogance  to  dictate.     On  the 
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oontrsry,  he  is  presupposed  to  examine  with  care,  to  assent 
mily  to  evidence,  and  to  assert  from  rational  conviction.  It 
would  be  happy  were  this  preconceived  opinion  verified  by  e^ 
perience,  but  most  xmhappily  no  opinion  is  more  fallacious. 
All  the  prejudices  which  are  found  in  ordinary  men  are  often 
found  in  those  of  superior  minds,  and  not  unfirequently  in 
higher  degrees.  To  these  they  superadd,  in  many  instances, 
that  pride  of  talents  which  operates  to  a  groundless,  deceitful, 
and,  let  me  add,  contemptible  confidence  in  their  own  deci- 
sions, and  a  magisterial  and  oracular  method  of  communicat- 
ing thein  to  mankind.  Suspect  these  appearances,  therefore, 
wherever  yon  find  them,  and  remember,  that  confidence  of  as- 
sertion and  airs  of  triumph  infer  not  any  certainty  in  the  opin- 
icm  declared. 

III.  Another  source  of  the  danger  specified  is  fimnd  in  the 
various  meOiods  used  by  philosophers  to  persuade  their  readers^ 
thai  their  opinions  are  embraced  by  the  great  body  of  mankind, 
especially  of  the  ingenious  and  learned 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  man,  that  vice  has 
always  claimed  a  superiority  over  virtue,  irreligion  and  unbe- 
Uef  over  faith.  In  common  life,  no  sooner  does  a  man  enter 
boldly  upon  the  practice  of  vice  and  licentiousness,  than  he  ar- 
rogates to  himself  a  character  superior  to  that  of  his  sober 
companions,  and  to  his  own  former  character.  A  loose  man 
rarely  speaks  concerning  one  of  more  worth  without  evident 
proofe  of  conscious  superiority.  Virtue  itself,  if  you  will  take 
the  pains  to  examine,  will  be  found  to  be,  in  his  view,  the 
weak  and  inferior  part  of  his  neighbour's  character,  and  vice 
the  great  and  superior  ingredient  in  his  own.  According  to 
this  method  of  estimation,  Satan,  as  described  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  the  most  respectable  being  in  the  universe. 

The  superiority  claimed  by  infidels  over  believers  is  not  less 
unfounded,  even  if  we  admit  what  few  Christians  would  pro- 
bably admit,  viz.  that  its  foundation  is  not  exactly  the  same. 
Christians  believe,  that  the  Scriptures  are,  and  infidels  that 
they  are  not,  a  divine  revelation.  Neither  they  nor  we  know ; 
both  classes  merely  believe,  for  the  case  admits  not  of  know- 
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ledge,  nor  can  it  be  detennmed  with*  oertamty.  The  only 
question  to  be  decided  between  the  contetidmg  parties,  is  which 
beUeres  on  the  best,  evidence.  Infidels  are  believers  equally 
with  Christians,  and  merely  believe  the  contrary  position.  That 
faith,  therefore,  which  is  best  supported,  is  the  most  rational, 
and  ought  to  confer  the  superiority  of  character. 

At  the  present  time,  a  new  engine  is  abundantly  employed 
to  establish  this  distinction  in  favour  of  infidels.  It  is  boldly 
asserted,  that  the  world  has  hitherto  kin  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance and  infancy ;  that  it  has  been  chained  t^  authority,  and 
influenced  by  superstition,  but  that  it  has,  at  the  present  time, 
broken  at  once  its  bonds,  roused  itself  into  manly  exertum, 
and  seized  intuitively  upon  the  whole  system  of  truth,  moral, 
political,  and  natural.  Of  this  mighty  and  propitious  change 
in  the  afiairs  of  man,  infidel  philosophers  claim  to  be  the  sole 
authors.  Hence  the  character  of  ingenious  and  learned  is 
challenged  as  being  in  a  sense  their  exclusive  property. 

I  cheerfully  admit,  young  gentlemen,  that  many  infidek 
have  been  ingenious  men  ;  that  some  of  them  have  been  learn- 
ed men,  and  that  a  few  of  them  have  been  great  men.  Hume, 
Tindal,  and  a  few  others,  have  been  distinguished  for  superior 
strength  of  mind,  Bolingbroke  for  eloquence  of  the  pen,  Vol- 
taire for  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  various  others  for  re- 
spectable talents  of  difierent  kinds.  But  I  am  whoUy  unable 
to  form  a  list  of  infidels  which  can,  without  extreme  disadvan- 
tage, be  compared  with  the  two  Bacons,  Erasmus,  Cumber- 
land, StiHingfleet,  Grotius,  Locke,  Butler,  Newton,  Boyle, 
Berkeley,  Milton,  Johnson,  &c.  In  no  walk  of  genius,  in  no 
path  of  knowledge,  can  infidels  support  a  claim  to  superiority 
or  equality  with  Christians. 

Nor  am  I  less  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  ingenious  men 
have  lately  made,  and  are  still  making  many  improvements  in 
science  and  in  arts.  Unhappy  would  it  indeed  be,  if,  after  all 
the  advantages  of  preceding  ages,  the  present  should  be  una- 
ble to  advance  at  all ;  if  no  additional  truth  should  be  discov- 
ered, and  no  erroneous  opinion  detected.  But  what,  let  me 
ask,  would  have  been  our  situation,  had  these  and  many  other 
able  men  of  past  ages  never  lived  ?     How  much  of  all  which 
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we  know  is  contaiiied  in  their  worksy  and  derived  sdely  from 
their  talents  and  labours  ?  Can  it  be  just,  can  it  be  decent  to 
forget  the  hand  that  feeds  us,  and  to  treat  with  contempt  those 
without  whose  assistance  we  should  hare  been  savages  and 
Uockheads  ? 

That  the  world  has  materially  changed,  and  is  still  chang- 
ing in  many  important  particulars,  cannot  be  questioned ;  but 
▼hethar  these  particulars  are  either  profitable  or  honourable 
may  well  be  questioned.  That  the  knowledge  or  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  has  been  increased  by  the  change,  is  yet  to  be 
proved.  We  have  not  yet  put  off  the  harness,  and  our  time 
for  rational  boasting  is  therefore  not  arrived.  When  some  of 
the  j&vourite  dogmas  of  modem  times  have  been  better  sup- 
ported by  arguments,  and  received  a  more  auspicious  sanction 
from  experience,  there  will  be  evidence  in  their  favour  which 
hitherto  has  not  appeared. 

You  will  easily  see,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  when 
infidel  philosophy  is  asserted  to  be  embraced  by  the  great  body 
of  the  learned  and  ingenious,  nothing  more  is  intended  than 
to  assert  the  superior  character  of  infidels  to  Christians ;  not  a 
superiority  arising  from  native  talents,  or  from  attainments, 
but  from  infidelity.  It  is  not  intended,  that  learned  and  in- 
genious Christians  have  been  convinced  and  become  infidels, 
but  that  Christians  are  of  course  destitute  of  learning  and  in- 
genuity, and  infidels  of  course  possessed  of  both.  The  real 
weight  of  this  argument  I  leave  to  your  decision. 

Allowing,  however,  the  whole  of  what  is  thus  asserted,  no 
argument  will  be  fiimished  by  it  against  Christianity.  The 
most  extensive  prevalence  of  a  system  is  no  proof  of  its 
truth.  Heathenism  formerly  overspread  the  world,  and  num- 
bered as  its  votaries  nearly  all  the  learned  and  unlearned  of 
the  human  race.  Was  it  therefore  a  system  of  truth  ?  The 
Aristotelian  philosophy  prevailed  among  all  the  learned  men 
in  Europe  for  two  thousand  years.  Would jou  therefore  em- 
brace it?  When  Galileo  received  the  Copemican  system, 
almost  all  the  learned  and  unlearned  disbelieved  it.  Was  it 
therefore  false  ? 

When  Christianity  first  began  its  progress,  it  could  boast 
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of  only  twelve  poor  uneducated  men  as  its  champions,  with 
perhaps  less  than  one  thousand  followers.  By  the  labours  of 
this  little  band  it  overturned,  in  less  than  three  centuries,  most 
of  the  superstition,  power,  policy,  learning,  and  philosophy  of 
the  known  world.  By  the  labours  of  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Zuingle,  and  Calvin,  it  rose  again  from  extreme  depression  in 
the  face,  and  against  the  strength,  of  the  most  formidable 
power  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Should  it  again  return 
to  the  same  depression,  it  will  again  rise  on  the  ruins  of  all  its 
enemies.  Every  promise  made  to  Christians  has  been  hither- 
to exactly  fulfilled.  Those  which  respect  periods  yet  to  come 
will  receive  the  same  faithful  completion. 

Yet  such  is  the  character  of  man,  and  especially  in  his 
youth,  that  you  will  feel  the  influence  of  this  triumphant  as- 
sertion. You  will  feel  at  times  in  danger  of  being  left  alone, 
and  at  least  of  being  deserted  and  opposed  by  genius  and 
knowledge  ;  and  will  naturally  shrink  from  a  combat  in  which 
skill,  strength,  and  numbers  are  imagined  to  be  enrolled  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy.  I  have  only  to  observe,  further,  that 
your  choice  of  Christianity  will  not  be  less  wise,  because  num- 
bers oppose  it,  nor  your  salvation  less  complete,  because  it  is 
not  obtained  by  infidels.* 

IV.  Another  source  of  this  danger  is  the  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule  with  which  Christianity  is  opposed. 

Contempt  is  the  spirit,  and  ridicule  the  weapon,  with  which 
Christianity  has  long  been  principally  opposed.  In  this  Lord 
Shaftesbury  led  the  way  ;  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  he  gave 
a  peculiar  countenance  and  support  to  this  method  of  attack- 
ing Christianity,  by  advancing  the  remarkable  opinion,  that  ri- 
dicule is  the  test  of  truth.  In  pursuing  this  doctrine  he  him- 
self is  unwarily  led  to  declare,  that  this  very  ridicule  must  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  reason  or  argument.  The  whole  train 
of  infidel  philosophers,  whatever  may  have  been  their  opinion, 
have  harmonized  with  him  in  the  practice.     Voltaire,  who  ro- 

•  To  young  men  inclining  to  infidelity,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  a  careful 
and  serious  consideration  of  two  passages  of  Scripture — one,  Heb.  vi.  4« — 8 ; 
the  other,  Heb.  x.  26—31. 
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garded  all  means  alike,  provided  they  would  aid  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  ends,  writes  thus  to  his  friend,  D'Alem- 
bert, — "  Render  those  pedants  («.  e.  divines)  as  enonnously 
"  ridiculous  as  you  can.  Ridicule  will  do  every  thing.  It  is 
"  the  strongest  of  all  weapons.  A  bon  mot  is  as  good  a  thing 
"  as  a  good  book.*" 

I  don't  deny,  that  ridicule  may  be  properly  used  in  certain 
cases ;  but  I  wholly  deny  the  propriety  of  using  it  to  decide 
any  serious  concern  of  mankind.  A  proud  and  vain  man  will 
always  affect  and  express  contempt  for  all  who  differ  from  him, 
and  especially  for  those  who  oppose  him,  and  for  all  the  argu- 
ments adduced  against  his  opinions,  especially  for  those  which 
he  is  unable  to  confront  with  arguments  of  superior  force. 
But  pride  and  vanity  are  foolish  passions,  and  uniformly  lessen 
the  ability  of  a  man  either  to  discover,  or  to  receive  moral 
truth.  Prejudice  is  proverbially  acknowledged  to  be  a  potent 
hindrance  to  the  discovery,  and  the  reception  of  truth,  and 
pride  begets  the  strongest  of  all  perjuries.  In  itself  it  is  gross 
misjuc^ing,  mistake,  and  folly ;  and  in  its  effects  it  involves 
a  host  of  follies  and  mistakes.  Hence  the  wisest  of  all  men, 
from  profound  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  man,  has  de- 
clared, that  **  the  rod  of  pride  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  fool- 
«  ish.'^ 

The  cause  which  needs  these  weapons  cannot  be  just ;  the 
doctrine  which  cannot  be  supported  without  them  must  be 
false.  All  men,  when  pressed  with  argument,  and  trembling 
through  fear  of  being  convicted  of  error,  resort,  of  course,  to 
such  means  of  defence  or  of  attack  as  are  in  their  power. 
When  reasons  fail,  ridicule  is  stiU  left;  and  he  who  cannot 
disprove,  can  still  inquire  with  arrogance  and  disdain,  "  What 
"  will  this  babbler  say  ?"'  Over  the  cool  and  modest  opponent 
he  will  feel  a  superiority  of  spirit,  if  not  of  argument ;  and 
will  quit  the  field  with  the  stride  of  triumph,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  victory  for  which  he  contended.  His  capi- 
tal object  is  attained.  He  has  not,  it  is  true,  repelled  his  ad- 
versary ;  but  he  has  claimed  a  triumph  over  him  :  he  has  not 
defended  his  own  ground ;  but  he  has  not  been  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  defeated. 
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Unworthy  and  unsatisfying  as  this  method  of  attacking 
Christianity  appears,  and  in  spite  of  the  strong  presumptions 
against  a  cause  which  has  ever  needed  and  resortecl  to  it,  you 
will  find  no  small  danger  from  these  veary  weapons.  You  will 
dread  to  become  the  objects  of  scorn,  and  to  be  wounded  by 
the  shafts  of  derision.  You  will  be  afraid  to  declare  yourselves 
friends  to  a  cause  which  has  been  the  standing  jest  of  so  many 
men  of  wit,  and  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  publicly 
holden  up  to  systematLsed  contempt-— to  which  insult  is  merit, 
and  mockery  a  fashion. 

Young,  novices  in  human  afiairs,  doubtful  o&  your  own 
strength,  partially  acquainted  with  this  great  controversy,  ar- 
dently coveting  esteem,  and  trembling  at  the  approach  of  dis- 
reputation, you  will  need  no  common  share  of  fortitude,  Ho 
frequent  degree  of  self-command,  to  stand  the  shock,  to  exa- 
mine the  true  character  of  the  contending  parties,  and  to  dis- 
cern the  real  nature  of  the  conflicting  causes.  Could  you  as- 
sume this  fortitude,  and  accomplish  this  examination,  the  dan- 
ger would  vanish ;  but  you  will  be  assailed  so  often,  and  so 
powerfiilly,  that,  perplexed  before  by  the  argimients  which  I 
have  mentioned,  you  will  be  in  imminent  hazard  of  yielding 
yourselves  a  prey,  to  avoid  the  fatigues  of  an  arduous  and 
unremitted  contest,  and  to  shun  the  assaults  of  an  enemy 
who  not  only  points  his  arrows  with  steel,  but  dips  them  in 
poison. 

V.  Another  source  of  this  danger y  is  the  actual  bias  of  the 
vxyrld  towards  infidelity. 

The  natural  propensity  of  man,  as  exhibited  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  as  proved  by  all  experience,  is  a  propensity  to  sin. 
The  conviction  of  this  truth  has  spread  through  mankind  in 
every  age  and  in  every  country.  Their  religions  have  all  been 
steadily  employed  to  expiate  it,  their  laws  and  education  to 
restrain  it,  their  conversation  and  their  histories  to  recount  its 
effects.  Sin  and  infidelity  are  mutually  causes  and  effects. 
Sin  demands  and  prompts  to  infidelity  as  its  justification  ;  in- 
fidelity warrants,  encourages,  and  defends  sin.  Sin  derives 
its  peace  and  security  from  infidelity ;  infidelity  its  reception, 
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support,  and  friends,  from  sin.     Thus,  in  every  age,  there  is 
a  natural  bias  in  man  to  infidelity. 

This  bias  possesses,  at  different  periods,  different  degrees  of 
strength.  Numbers,  men  in  power,  men  of  popular  charac- 
ters, men  of  great  talents,  contribute  by  turns  to  the  general 
currency  of  vice  or  virtue,  of  truth  or  falsehood.  From  these 
and  various  other  causes,  it  becomes  fashionable  at  times  to  be 
grave,  decent,  moral,  and  even  religious ;  and  at  times  to  be 
dissolute,  licentious,  and  gross. 

The  fashionable  bias  of  the  present  time  will  be  readily  ac- 
knowledged to  be  unfavourable  to  Christianity.  Beside  the 
influence  of  a  long  progress  in  vice  since  the  Reformation, 
and  the  revival  of  religion  consequent  upon  it,  a  progress 
loudly  proclaimed  by  infidels  as  well  as  by  Christians  ;  beside 
the  influence  of  all  the  incessant  attacks  made  upon  religion 
and  virtue  by  philosophers,  the  present  singular  convulsion  of 
Europe  has  had  a  most  malignant  efiicacy  on  this  subject. 
At  no  period  has  the  human  mind  discovered  such  impatience 
of  moral  restraint,  broken  with  so  bold  a  hand  the  bonds  of 
duty,  or  defied,  in  such  haughty  terms,  morals,  religion,  and 
the  government  of  God.  Were  the  present  a  proper  occasion, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  the  connection  between  such  a  con- 
vulsion and  the  general  demoralization  of  the  human  race,  the 
depression  of  virtue,  and  the  subversion  of  human  happiness. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that,  did  not  the  evil  furnish  a  cure 
from  its  own  bowels — did  it  not  prove,  by  what  it  has  abeady 
effected,  that,  within  a  little  period  of  its  progress,  it  will,  if 
unrestrained,  convert  man  into  a  savage,  and  the  world  into 
a  desert — ^its  final  mischief  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  could 
not  be  calculated.  Circumstanced  as  it  is,  it  has  filled  every 
Christian,  every  friend  of  the  human  race,  every  sober  man, 
with  serious  alarms,  not  for  the  permanence  of  Christianity, 
but  for  the  continuance  of  pe^ace,  the  safety  of  every  right, 
and  the  existence  of  every  valuable  interest. 

In  your  own  country  the  effects  of  this  convulsion,  and  the 
strength  of  this  bias,  are  less  perceived.  Here  the  friends  of 
revelation  greatly  outnumber  its  enemies.  But  *even  here  the 
evil  in  a  degree  exists.     Nor  will  its  influence  probably  be 
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small.  The  report  will,  in  some  measure,  affect  you  from 
abroad.  At  home,  you  will  see  one  decent  or  doubtful  per- 
son, and  another,  sliding  slowly  down  the  declivity  of  irreli- 
gion,  and  many,  more  heedless  or  more  daring,  leaping  at  once 
into  the  gulf  beneath.  Here,  a  companion  will  turn  his 
back,  and  walk  no  more  with  Christ.  There,  a  parent  or  in- 
structor will  forsake  him,  having  loved  the  present  world. 
Among  these  will  frequently  be  found  the  gay,  the  pleasing, 
and  the  accomplished ;  and  in  some  instances,  the  grave,  the 
learned,  and  the  honourable.  On  one  side,  the  temptation 
will  charm ;  on  the  other,  it  will  sanction.  Allured,  awed, 
supported,  perhaps  without  a  friend  at  hand  to  pluck  you  by 
the  arm,  or  to  point  to  you  either  the  danger  or  the  means  of 
escaping  it,  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped,  that  none  of  you  will  be 
destroyed.  Most  of  the  infidels  whom  I  have  known,  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  this  cause,  or  to  the  fear  of  ridicule. 

VI.  A  greater  source  qf  this  danger^  than  any  which  has 
been  mentioned^  is  a  natural  bias  in  your  oum  hearts  against 
Christianity. 

You,  like  the  rest  of  men,  are  naturally  attached  to  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  to  the  unlawful  gratifications  of  passion  and 
appetite.  Whatever  indulges  this  attachment  will  be  regard- 
ed by  you  with  complacency ;  whatever  restrains  it,  however 
necessarily  or  usefully,  will  be  viewed  with  pain.  The  most 
powerful,  the  most  universal,  the  most  constantly  felt,  the 
most  difficult  to  be  escaped,  of  all  such  restraints,  is  the  sys- 
tem of  doctrines'  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  Civil  govern- 
ment, in  a  different  manner,  is  employed  in  promoting  the 
same  end,  and  at  times  operates  with  a  superior  efficacy.  But 
its  influence  is  felt  only  within  certain  limits,  and  on  particu- 
lar occasions ;  whereas  the  Scriptures  extend  their  influence 
to  every  place,  time,  and  action,  seek  out  the  offender  in  soli- 
tude, as  well  as  in  crowds,  sound  the  alarm  at  midnight,  as 
weU  as  in  the  open  day,  enter  into  the  recesses  of  the  bosom, 
watch  the  rising  sin,  and  threaten  the  guilty  purpose,  while  it 
is  yet  a  shapeless  embryo.     Hence,  more  than  civil  govern- 
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ment  itself^  it  has  been  maligned  and  combated  by  licentious 
men. 

The  restraints  of  Christianity  you,  like  others,  will  at  times 
feel  with  impatience  and  pain.  From  this  impatience  will 
naturally  spring  wishes  to  free  yourselves  from  companions  so 
intrusive  and  troublesome ;  and  such  wishes  will  naturally  ter- 
minate in  attempts  to  accomplish  this  freedom.  Of  all  means 
to  this  end,  the  most  obvious,  the  most  easy,  the  most  effec- 
tual, is  disbelief.  To  disbelief,  therefore,  you  will  be  strongly 
inclined ;  and  much  care,  resolution,  and  fidelity  to  yourselves 
will  be  necessary  to  resist  the  influence,  and  avert  the  danger, 
of  this  inclination. 

In  this  and  in  every  case  in  which  man  is  placed,  assistance 
may  be  given,  the  mind  may  be  strengthened,  and  safety  may 
be  obtained,  by  the  proper  use  of  such  means  as  are  furnished 
by  the  providence  of  God.  From  me,  with  more  propriety 
than  from  most  others,  you  may  justly  expect  such  assistance. 
To  you  I  stand  in  a  near,  important,  and  parental  relation. 
I  have  gone  before  you  through  the  same  course,  have  felt 
the  same  danger,  and  have  be.en  strongly  tempted  by  means 
of  them  to  yield  myself  a  prey  to  this  unhappy  philosophy. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  be  indifferent  to  the  dangers  of  others,  es- 
pecially of  you,  my  pupils,  my  children.  Nor  can  I  be  more 
properly  employed,  on  this  the  last  opportunity  allowed  me  of 
rendering  to  you  my  official  duty,  than  in  endeavouring,  in  so 
interesting  a  case,  to  communicate  to  you  the  means  of  strength 
and  safety.     This,  you  will  remember,  was  the 

Third  thing  proposed  in  this  discourse,  viz.  to  attempt  to 
dissuade  you  from  yielding  yourselves  a  prey  to  this  philoso- 
phy. 

Many  dissuasives  from  this  conduct  are,  I  trust,  already  sug- 
gested to  you  in  the  account  already  given  of  this  philosophy. 
A  reception  of  such  doctrines,  and  an  union  with  such  men 
cannot  be  supposed  as  rational  or  expedient.  No  one  of  you 
would,  in  a  cool  moment  of  deliberation,  consent  either  to  such 
belief,  or  to  such  conduct.  It  will  be  yours  to  decide,  that 
your  judgment  shall  not  bow  to  inclination  and  prejudice. 

VOL.  I.  2  B 
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In  addition  to  the  diBguasives  already  suggested,  let  me 
urge,  in  the 

First  place,  as  a  strong  reason  to  prevent  you  from  embrac- 
ing  infidel  philosophy^  its  continually  changing  character. 

Truth  is  at  all  times,  and  with  respect  to  all  things,  of  an 
unchangeable  nature.  Every  change  of  doctrines  furnishes 
intuitive  certainty,  that  either  the  doctrine  which  is  renounced, 
or  the  doctrine  which  is  assumed,  is  false.  This  changeable 
character  is  eminently  the  character  of  this  philosophy. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  a  mere  wind  of  doctrine,  varying 
through  all  the  points  of  the  compass.  Among  the  modems, 
also,  it  has,  cameleon  like,  appeared  of  many  colours.  Lord 
Herbert  published  it  under  the  form  of  natural  religion.  This 
he  insisted  on,  in  strong  and  solemn  terms,  as  a  sum  of  duties 
indispensable ;  and  declared,  that  men  were  wholly  accountable 
for  the  discharge  of  them,  and  that  according  to  their  fiilfil- 
ment  or  neglect  of  them,  they  would  be  judged  and  rewarded. 
Yet  even  he  sapped  the  foundation  of  his  whole  system,  by 
undermining  moral  obligation,  and  removing  guilt  from  sin. 
Him  several  succeeding  writers  appeared,  in  a  degree,  and  at 
times,  disposed  to  follow ;  but  even  they,  with  most  others, 
fell  speedily  into  mere  infidelity ;  L  e.  they  believed  neither 
natural  nor  revealed  religion.  Of  course,  they  left  themselves 
without  law,  obligation,  or  duty.  The  system  now  became  a 
system  of  mere  objection.  According  to  it  Christianity  was 
false,  and  nothing  else  was  true,  i,  e.  they  substituted  nothing, 
as  a  rule  of  duty,  in  its  place.  In  the  meantime,  they  in  a 
degree,  and  their  followers  in  a  greater  degree,  by  insinuation, 
assertion,  and  argument,  justified  the  indulgencies  of  passion 
and  appetite,  and  exhibited  them  as  the  true,  the  chief,  and 
even  the  only  good  of  man.  From  this,  which  may  be  called 
the  animal  system  of  mords,  the  next  gradation  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Pyrrhonists  and  New  Academics,  usually  termed 
scepticism.  This  was  the  favourite  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume, 
and  is  exhibited  by  him  as  the  summit  of  human  attainments. 
Nor  did  the  contradiction,  which  attends  the  very  reception 
of  this  doctrine,  at  all  startle  his  sagacious  mind,  shocked  asit 
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was  by  the  bare  idea  of  a  micacle.  Froax  this  st^  but  <Hie 
advMieeiiient  remained,  viz.  downright  atbeifica.  Tbi«  k  now 
the  moBt  genital  and  the  most  approved  ia6del  phUosophy. 
^<  Deism,^  says  a  modem  infidel  writer,  ^^  is  but  the  first  step 
*^  of  reason  out  of  superstition,  (t.  e,  out  of  revealed  religion*) 
^^  No  p«*8on  remains  a  deist,  but  through  want  of  reflection, 
^  timidity,  passion,  or  obstinacy.  Time,  experience,  and  an 
**  impartial  examination  of  our  ideas,  will  undeeeive  us,**'  (i,  ^. 
make  us  athiests.)  ^^  The  Supr^ne  Being,^  says  Anacharm 
Cloots,  (the  reporter  of  the  Committee  of  Public  InstructicHi 
to  the  French  National  Convention,)  in  an  oiRcial  report  of 
that  Committee,  ^^  the  Eternal  Being  is  na  oilier  than  natuie 
^^  uncreated  and  uncreatahle ;  and  the  only  providence  is  the 
^^  association  of  mankind  in  fieedom  and  equality.  Man, 
^^  wh^i  free,  wants  no  other  divinity  than  himsdf.  Reason 
^^  dethrones  both  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  the  kings  c^  hea- 
*^  v«n.  No  monarchy  above,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  re- 
'*  public  below.  Volumes  have  been  written  to  determine 
^^  whether  a  republic  of  atheists  could  exist.  I  maintain  thadt 
*^  ev3»y  other  republic  is  a  chimera.  If  you  once  admiit  the 
**  existence  of  a  heavenly  sovereign,  you  introduce  the  wooden 
^*  horse  within  yomr  walls !  What  you  adore  by  day  will  be 
*^  your  destruction  at  night  A  people  of  theists  will  neces- 
*^  sarily  become  revelationists.""  Thus  the  ^eat  body  of  Lord 
Herbert'^s  followers  espouse  and  maintain  doctrines  which  he 
declared  to  be  incapable  of  being  received  by  any  man  who 
deserved  the  name  of  a  rational  being. 

But  all  these  things  cannot  be  true.  If  natural  religion  be 
truth,  then  scepticism  cannot  be  truth;  the  animal  system 
eannot  be  trudi ;  mere  infidelity  cannot  be  truth ;  atheism 
cannot  be  truth.  The  very  face  of  this  philosophy  is  thete- 
fore  suspicions.  The  features  are  not  parts  of  the  same  coun- 
tenance, and,  when  seen  together,  present  even  to  the  glancing 
eye,  instead  of  beauty  and  loveliness,  an  incongruous  and  for- 
bidding deformity. 

The  variance  of  this  philosophy  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  aceomrt  akeady  given.  Each  of  these  forms  furnishes 
jaany  drrersities  and  changes.  Atheism  itself  is  exhibited  un- 
der many  appearances.     As  a  total  denial  of  God,  it  is  now 
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the  atomic  or  Epicurean  system  of  things  brought  together  by 
an  eternal  conatus  or  endeavour  towards  exertion,  casually 
acting  at  a  particular  unknown  period.  It  is  the  eternal  exis- 
tence of  the  world  in  its  present  form,  and  an  eternal  succes- 
sion of  human  generations.  It  is  a  system  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  operations  of  matter  on  such  an  eternal  world, 
which,  by  a  happy  and  mysterious  energy,  at  some  lucky  mo- 
ment, gave  birth  to  thought  and  volition,  which,  by  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  equally  lucky,  have  since  continued 
themselves.  It  is  the  volcanic  system,  by  which  suns  were 
emitted  from  a  distant  unknown  mass,  the  matrix  of  the  uni- 
verse; worlds  from  suns,  and  continents  and  their  furniture 
from  worlds.  As  partial  atheism,  it  is  scepticism.  It  is  an 
admission  of  the  being  of  God,  and  a  denial  of  his  attributes. 
It  is  an  admission  of  his  being,  and  a  denial  of  his  providence. 
It  is  a  denial  of  a  future  state  to  man.  It  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  world,  or  of  fire,  or  of  all  the  elements,  or  of  an 
unknown  Anima  mundi,  or  soul  of  the  universe,  as  God.  In 
a  word,  it  is  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  rather  than  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  one,  infinite,  and  all-perfect  Jehovah. 

In  all  these,  and  in  all  other  systems  of  infidel  philosophy, 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  to  faith  are  lessened  nei- 
ther in  number  nor  in  degree.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
multiplied  and  enhanced  beyond  calculation.  The  usual 
course  of  the  controversy  has  been  this.  Infidels  have  uni- 
formly attacked,  and  Christians  merely  defended.  Infidels 
have  found  difficulties,  and  Christians  have  employed  them- 
selves merely  or  chiefly  in  removing  them.  Hence  infidels 
have  naturally  felt  and  written  as  if  the  difficulties  lay  solely 
on  the  Christian  side  of  the  debate.  Had  Christians,  with 
more  worldly  wisdom,  carried  their  arms  into  the  fortresses  of 
their  antagonists,  they  would  long  since,  and  very  easily,  have 
proved  them  to  be  every  where  weak  and  untenable,  the  sheds 
only,  and  pens,  of  occasional  marauders. 

In  embracing  such  a  philosophy  what  satisfaction  can  be 
found,  what  resting  place  for  the  mind  ?  To  philosophers  it  has 
plainly  furnished  none ;  for  they  have  retreated  and  wander- 
ed from  one  residence  to  another;  and  have  thus  proved,  that 
they  have  discovered  no  place  where  they  could  permanently 
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and  comfortably  abide.  You  will  feel  even  more  unsettled. 
You  feel  that  you  are  rational  and  immortal,  that  your  in- 
terests are  therefore  immense  and  inestimable,  and  that  an  ef- 
fectual provision  for  them  demands,  and  will  repay  every  care 
and  every  exertion.  To  a  mind  thus  circumstanced,  uncer- 
tainty is  corroding  and  intolerable ;  and  from  a  system  thus 
fluctuating  nothing  but  uncertainty  can  be  gained  or  hoped. 
Wretched  must  be  the  condition  of  that  mind,  which,  labour- 
ing with  intense  anxiety  to  discover  a  peaceful  rest  for  an  un- 
satisfied conscience,  and  a  final  home  at  the  close  of  a  weary 
pilgrimage,  finds  within  the  horizon  of  its  view  nothing  but  a 
structure  built  of  clouds,  variable  in  its  form,  and  shadowy  in 
its  substance,  gay  indeed  with  a  thousand  brilliant  colours, 
and  romantic  with  all  the  fantastical  diversities  of  shape,  but 
bleak,  desolate,  and  incapable  of  being  inhabited. 

II.  This  philosophy  presents  no  efficacious  means  of  restrain- 
ing vice  or  promoting  virtue^  bvt  on  the  contrary  encofurages 
vice  and  discourages  virtue. 

I  have  already  considered  this  subject  at  some  length,  as 
the  philosophers  themselves  and  their  disciples  were  concerned. 
As  every  person  may  not  transfer  the  argument  from  them  to 
himself,  or  to  others,'  it  may  be  useful  to  see  this  application 
made,  and  with  a  degree  of  particularity. 

All  virtue  is  summed  up  in  piety  to  God,  justice,  truth, 
and  kindness  to  our  fellow-men,  and  the  government  of  our 
own  passions  and  appetites,  commonly  called  self-government 
or  self-denial.  All  vice  is  comprised  in  the  dispositions  and 
conduct  opposite  to  these.  The  only  possible  encouragements 
to  virtue  are  either  the  pleasure  which  virtue  gives,  or  the  re- 
wards which  it  promises.  The  only  restraints  upon  vice  are 
the  pain  which  it  produces,  or  the  punishment  with  which  it 
is  threatened. 

That  piety  is  not  encouraged  by  this  philosophy  will  scarce- 
ly need  to  be  proved.  A  great  proportion  of  infidel  philoso* 
phers  deny  the  existence  of  God,  and  thus  expxmge  not  only 
the  obligation,  but  the  possibility  of  being  pious. 

Mr.  Hobbes  says  that  all  religion  is  ridiculous. 
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Mr.  Blount  objects  to  prayer  as  a  duty. 

Lord  Sbaftesbttry  asserts  that  salvation  is  a  ridiculous  thing. 

Dr.  Tindal,  that  every  man  must  form  rules  of  duty  for 
himself,  2?nd  that  these  must  vary  as  circumstances  vary. 

Mr.  Chubb,  that  all  religions  are  alike,  and  that  it  is  of  no 
consequence  what  religion  a  man  embraces ;  and  he  allows  not 
the  least  room  to  believe, 

That  dependence  on  Ood'^s  providence,  trust  in  him,  and 
resignation  to  him,  are  any  parts  of  duty  or  religion. 

Mr.  Hobbes  asserts,  that  that  which  is  not  matter  is  no- 
thing. 

Mr.  Bloimt  insinuates,  that  there  are  two  independent  and 
eternal  beings ;  one  good,  the  other  evil. 

Mr.  Hume,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  uni- 
verse proceeded  from  a  cause. 

That  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  God  infinitely  wise  and 
good. 

That  what  we  believe  to  be  a  perfection  in  God  may  be  a 
defect. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  God  is  possessed  of  no  moral  attri- 
bute discoverable  by  us. 

That  God  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  particular 
men ;  and 

That  God  concerns  not  himself  with  the  affairs  of  men ;  or 
if  he  does,  he  only  regards  collective  bodies  of  men,  and  not 
individuals. 

Here  we  see  it  directly  taught,  that  if  there  be  a  God,  mat- 
ter is  the  only  God ;  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  uni- 
verse proceeded  from  a  cause,  and  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 
believe  it;  that  God  has  no  discoverable  moral  perfection; 
that  what  we  call  moral  perfections,  such  as  holiness,  truth, 
justice,  and  goodness,  may  be  mere  defects ;  that  God  con- 
cerns not  himself  with  the  affairs  or  conduct  of  individual  men, 
and  of  course  not  with  the  affairs  of  communities ;  that  he  does 
not  even  determine  their  existence ;  and  of  course  as  we  came 
into  existence  without  him,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
We  are  also  taught,  thdt  salvaticm  is  ridiculous,  that  prayer  is 
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a  fault,  or  ein,  that  dependence,  trust,  and  resignation,  are  no 
parts  of  religion,  and  that  all  religions  are  alike.  Of  course 
we  are  taught,  that  there  is  rationally  no  such  thing  as  piety  ; 
no  such  thing  as  a  God,  the  object  of  piety ;  or  if  there  is,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  his  existence ;  and,  if  this  be 
given  up,  that  he  is  not  a  moral  being ;  neither  just,  sincere, 
good,  or  holy ;  of  course  that  he  is  destitute  of  all  amiableness, 
all  desert  of  love,  or  veneration.  To  close  the  scheme,  we  are  in- 
formed that  all  religions  are  alike,  equally  estimable,  equally  ra- 
tional, equally  useful ;  that  the  religion  of  Carthage,  and  of  all 
other  heathen  countries,  which  demanded  and  sanctioned  the 
butchery  of  human  hecatombs;  the  religion  of  Egypt,  which  pro- 
strated millions  of  reasonable  beings  before  a  calf,  a  cat,  a  croco- 
dile, a  duck,  a  frog,  a  rat,  a  leek,  or  an  onion ;  the  religion  of  Ba- 
bylon, of  Paphos,  and  of  Hindostan,  which  prostituted  annually, 
as  an  act  of  solemn  public  worship,  virgins  and  matrons  innu- 
merable to  the  casual  lust  of  every  traveller,  or  to  the  stated 
brutism  of  a  herd  of  leachers,  selected  for  the  pollution ;  that 
the  worship  of  an  adulterer,  a  strumpet,  a  butcher,  or  a  thief, 
is  the  same  with  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  the  infinite 
and  eternal  Jehovah,  the  only  great,  the  only  wise,  the  only 
good,  and  with  the  religion  which  prompts  to  love  him  with 
aU  the  heart,  and. soul,  and  strength,  and  xmderstanding,  and 
to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 

The  manner  in  which  infidel  philosophy  has  r^arded  truth, 
justice,  and  kindness,  to  our  fellow-men,  will  be  easily  shown 
from  their  own  declarations  also. 

Mr.  Hobbes  asserts,  that  a  ruler  is  not  bound  by  any  obli- 
gation of  truth  or  justice  to  his  subjects,  and  that  he  can  do 
no  wrong. 

That  a  man  believing  Christ  in  his  heart  may  lawfully  deny 
him  before  the  magistrate. 

That  every  man  has  a  right  to  all  things,  and  may  lawfully 
get  them  by  force  if  he  can. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  the  hope  of  rewards,  and  the  fear  of 
punishments,  is  noxious  to  virtue,  and  takes  away  all  motives 
to  it.  (Of  course,  so  far  as  civil  government  operates  on  man, 
it  is  noxious  to  virtue,  and  takes  away  all  motives  to  it.     Yet 
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Mr.  Hobbes  makes  obedience  to  govemment  through  fear,  the 
only  virtue,  or  right  conduct.) 

Mr.  Hume  supports  the  lawfiilness  of  suicide  on  this  as  one 
principal  ground,  that  it  cannot  be  opposed  to  the  will  of  God, 
because  it  takes  place.  Of  course,  whatever  takes  place  is 
conformable  to  the  will  of  God.  Falsehood,  therefore,  injus- 
tic,  murder,  revenge,  tyranny,  fraud,  and  every  other  crime, 
^re  conformable  to  the  will  of  God,  for  they  all  take  place. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  teaches,  that  ambition,  the  lust  of  power, 
avarice,  and  sensuality,  may  all  be  lawfully  gratified,  if  they 
can  be  safely  gratified. 

Voltaire  requests  D^Alembert  to  tell  in  his  behalf  a  direct 
falsehood. 

D'^Alembert  informs  Voltaire  that  he  has  told  this  false- 
hood. 

In  these  opiiuons,  truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  to  our  fel- 
low-men, are  plainly  destroyed,  the  obligation  to  them  wholly 
removed,  and  every  violation  of  them  justified.  If  a  man  may 
utter  falsehood  where  religion,  or  a  friend,  is  concerned,  he 
may  lawfully  utter  it  on  every  occasion,  and  to  every  person. 
If  all  have  a  right  to  all  things,  none  can  do  any  wrong.  If 
that  which  takes  place  is  right  because  it  takes  place,  wrong 
cannot  take  place.  If  ambition,  the  lust  of  power,  avarice, 
and  sensuality,  may  be  lawfully  gratified,  when  they  can  be 
safely  gratified,  all  crimes  against  our  fellow-men  may  be  law- 
fully perpetrated,  because  all,  which  are  called  crimes  of  this 
nature,  are  merely  gratifications  of  one  or  other  of  these  pas- 
sions. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  manner  in  which  these  philosophers 
have  considered  self-government. 

Lord  Herbert  declares,  that  men  are  not  hastily,  or  on  small 
grounds,  to  be  condemned  who  sin  by  bodily  constitution; 
and 

That  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  anger  is  no  more  to  be 
blamed  than  the  thirst  occasioned  by  the  dropsy,  or  the  sleepi- 
ness produced  by  the  lethargy. 

Mr.  Hobbes,  that  a  man  may  lawfidly  get  all  things  if  he 
can. 
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Dr.  Tindal,  that  every  man  must  form  for  himself  his  rule 
of  moral  conduct,  and  change  it  as  his  circumstances  change. 

Mr.  Hume,  that  female  infidelity,  when  known,  is  a  small 
thing,  when  unknown,  nothing. 

That  adultery  must  be  practised,  if  we  would  obtain  all  the 
advantages  of  life. 

That  pride  and  self-valuation  are  virtues. 
That  self-denial  and  humility  are  not  virtues,  but  useless 
and  mischievous ;  that  they  harden  the  heart,  stupify  the  un- 
derstanding, and  sour  the  temper. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  teaches,  that  the  sole  foundation  of  mo- 
desty is  a  vain  desire  of  showing  ourselves  superior  to  mere 
animals. 

That  adultery,  incest,  polygamy,  and  lewdness  of  every 
kind  and  degree,  except  incest  between  the  nearest  relations, 
are  warranted  by  the  law  or  religion,  which  he  considers  as  the 
only  religion  or  law  of  mankind,  &c.  &c. 

These  and  the  preceding  declarations  clearly  and  directly 
authorize  the  full  indulgence  of  every  passion  and  appetite, 
and  annihilate  the  existence  of  crime,  and  the  possibility  of 
virtue.  Yet  all  these  are  solemnly  taught  as  rules  of  life,  and 
as  parts  of  the  will  of  the  infinite  God. 

But  this  is  not  all.  They  have  eventually  taught  the  same 
thmgs  in  assertions  less  direct,  and  yet,  by  irresistible  impUca- 
tion,  supporting  the  same  conduct.  The  doctrine  that  a  man 
is  an  animal,  or  that  he  is  a  machine,  is  a  complete  subversion 
of  morality.  No  man  ever  believed  an  ox,  a  mill,  or  a  coach- 
wheel,  to  be  a  moral  being.  The  same  effects  are  produced 
by  the  light  and  indifferent  manner  in  which  moral  subjects 
are  regarded  in  many  doctrines  of  these  philosophers,  as  when 
civil  law  is  made  the  sole  foundation  of  right  and  wrong,  the 
magistrate  the  sole  judge  of  religious  truth,  and  the  sole 
source  of  religious  obligation,  as  by  Hobbes  and  Shaftesbury ; 
and  when  health,  taper  legs,  and  broad  shoulders,  are  declared 
to  be  virtues  by  Hume. 

In  these  and  other  similar  declarations,  philosophers  clearly 
prove,  that  they  are  wholly  indifferent  to  vice  and  virtue,  sin 
and  holiness,  and  to  all  their  amazing  effects.     This  indiffer- 
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ence  they  hold  out  in  a  thousands  forms,  and  with  respect  to 
the  great  body  of  moral  principles.  No  sentiment  is  more  in- 
emuating  than  this.  None  more  insensibly,  or  surdy,  steals 
upon  the  heart ;  none  more  thoroii^hly  depraves  the  charac- 
ter ;  none  more  certainly  conducts  to  misery  and  ruin. 

The  same  wretched  consequence  is  fatally  derived  from  the 
ridicule  which  they  cast  upon  every  thing  religious,  virtuous, 
or  serious. 

Unsatisfied,  however,  with  all  these  efforts,  and  convinced, 
that  a  future  state  of  man  must,  if  it  exist,  be  a  state  of  re- 
ward to  virtue,  and  of  punishment  to  sin ;  that,  if  there  be  a 
God,  he  must  be  present  to  see  every  sin,  and  every  virtue, 
and  disposed  to  reward  the  one,  and  punish  the  other ;  and 
that,  of  course,  there  must  be  a  judgment,  and  a  recompense; 
they  have  applied  themselves,  with  an  industry  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  to  overthrow  the  belief,  and  terminate  the  exist- 
ence, of  these  truths. 

Thus  Mr.  Hobbes  declares,  that  that  which  is  not  matter  is 
nothing. 

Mr.  Blount,  that  the  soul  is  probably  material. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  the  hope  of  reward,  and  the  fear  of 
punishment,  cannot  consist  with  virtue. 

Mr.  Collins,  that  the  soul  is  material  and  mortal. 

Mr.  Chubb,  that  the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  are  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  that  it  is  probably  materi- 
al; and 

That  men  will  not  be  judged  for  their  impiety  or  ingratitude 
to  God,  nor  for  their  injustice  or  unkindness  to  each  other, 
but  only  for  injuries  to  the  public ;  and 

That  even  this  is  uncertain  and  useless. 

Mr.  Hume,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  machine,  and  that  it 
is  unreasonable  to  believe  an  intelligent  cause  of  all  things, 
&c. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  God  does  not  concern  himself  with 
the  affairs  of  men  at  all ;  or  if  he  does,  he  regards  only  collec- 
tive bodies  of  men. 

That  he  punishes  none  but  through  the  magistrate ;  and 

That  the  soul  is  material  and  mortal. 
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And  the  natumal  conTention  of  France, 

Tb»t  death  is  an  eternal  sleep. 

Thus  by  infidel  philosophy  is  every  hope  taken  away  firom 
virtue,  and  every  fear  from  vice,  however  multiplied  or  aban.. 
doned.  This  has  indeed  been  the  sum  of  all  the  purposes  of 
dis  philosophy.  The  belief  and  tl^  hope  of  future  rewards, 
and  the  belief  and  the  dread  of  future  punishments,  are  the 
substance  of  all  which  they  call  superstition.  To  remove 
these  from  men,  and  especially  the  latter,  they  have  studied 
and  laboured  most  assiduously  for  ages. 

Should  they  succeed  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes,  what 
must  be  the  omsequences  ?  Men  will  be  left  with  all  the  in- 
structions concerning  the  lawfrdness  of  vice,  which  have  been 
recited^  and  innumerable  others  of  the  same  nature,  given  by 
these,  and  the  whole  train  of  philosophers ;  with  all  the  proofs 
of  the  insignificance  and  the  non-existence  of  virtue ;  with  the 
general  license  to  plunder,  to  defraud,  to  deceive,  and  to  pol- 
lute ;  and  with  no  other  restraint  but  civil  law,  or  private  hon- 
our :  Law,  which  cannot  know  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  crimes 
which  men  commit :  Honour,  which  even  in  a  Christian  state 
of  society,  sustained  by  many  virtuous  men,  and  strengthened 
by  prevailing  moral  opinions  auspicious  to  virtue  and  alarming 
to  vice,  will  not  either  restrain,  or  regard,  one  crime  in  a  thou- 
sand. Honour,  which,  in  the  state  of  society  thus  accomplish- 
ed, amidst  rulers,  philosophers,  and  other  men  of  influence, 
thoroughly  initiated  in  these  doctrines,  and  amidst  the  univer- 
sal depravity  of  communities,  would  know  no  distinction  be- 
tween virtue  and  convenience,  between  crimes  and  disagree- 
ables. How  soon  would  law  and  government  lose  that  autho- 
rity and  energy  which  are  now  chiefly  sustained  by  appeals  to 
the  presence,  the  will,  and  the  agency,  of  a  ruler  all  present, 
all  powerful,  and  unchangeably  and  infinitely  opposed  to 
every  iniquity  ?  How  soon  would  man,  ceasing  to  reverence 
his  God,  cease  to  regard  his  neighbour  ?  How  soon  would 
every  moral,  every  natural  tie  be  dissolved,  every  motive  to 
justice,  truth,  and  benevolence,  be  lost,  and  every  attempt  to 
confine  passion  and  appetite  within  any  bounds  be  forgotten  ? 
Virtue  and  vice,  as  objects  of  human  esteem,  would  change 
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their  places  and  their  characters.  Pride  would  then  be  real 
virtue,  the  lust  of  power  real  greatness,  and  avarice  real  hon- 
our. The  seat  of  justice  would  be  the  nest  of  plunder  and 
robbery,  and  the  edifices  of  learning  cells  of  studied  iniquity, 
where  methodized  sin  would  be  the  science,  and  sagacious  per- 
petration the  art.  The  private  dwelling  would  be  converted 
into  a  brothel,  and  the  venerable  matron  and  the  snowy  virgin 
would  change  characters  with  the  bawd  and  the  strumpet ;  and 
the  purity,  the  happiness,  and  the  hopes,  of  mankind  would 
be  buried  under  a  promiscuous  and  universal  concubinage. 

Were  philosophy  less  exceptionable  in  its  doctrines,  and 
less  favourably  inclined  to  vice,  stiQ,  in  its  attempts  to  restrain 
vice  and  encourage  virtue,  it  would  be  totally  weak  and  ineffi- 
cacious. Every  individual  philosopher  utters  many  errors  with 
the  same  breath  and  in  the  same  discourse  in  which  he  utters 
also  some  truths.  Every  individual  contradicts,  ridicules,  and 
calumniates  every  other  individual,  and  every  sect  every  other 
sect.  Thus  truth  and  falsehood  come  from  the  same  mouth 
with  equal  gravity  and  force,  and  the  contrary  systems  of  the 
combatants  are  on  the  one  hand  derived  from  sources  equally 
respectable,  and  on  the  other  are  equally  the  objects  of  oblo- 
quy and  derision  mutually  and  successfully  employed.  As 
teachers  they  have  no  authority,  possess  no  power,  can  em- 
ploy no  sanction,  and  promise  no  reward.  The  only  support 
of  their  systems  is  argument,  often  so  abstruse  as  to  be  under- 
stood imperfectly  by  themselves,  and  not  at  all  by  most  men ; 
often  so  weak  and  futile  as  to  produce  no  effect  beside  con- 
tempt and  ridicule ;  often  so  opposed  by  contrary  arguments 
as  to  be  left  without  force  or  influence,  and  always  so  unin- 
teresting as  to  be  neither  read  nor  regarded  by  the  body  of 
mankind.  This  support  their  example  effectually  destroys, 
for  no  man  will  believe  that  the  philosophy  which,  when  heartily 
embraced,  does  not  render  its  author  better,  but  leaves  him 
worse  than  multitudes  of  those  who  are  without  it,  can  be  either 
useful  or  true. 

The  single  phrase — Thus  saith  the  Lord,  comes  home  to 
every  serious  man  with  a  force  infinitely  greater  than  that  of 
all  which  philosophers  have  ever  said,  or  will  ever  say.     The 
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teacher  here  can  neither  be  deceived  nor  deceive.  His  autho- 
rity to  enjoin,  his  knowledge  to  discern,  his  disposition  and  his 
power  to  reward  obedience  is  immutable  and  boundless.  Here 
soniething  is  presented  to  the  mind  of  sufficient  importance  to 
arrest  its  attention,  to  rouse  its  hopes,  and  to  command  its 
efforts.  To  disobedience  the  same  attributes  present  a  com- 
'  bination  of  motives  efficacious  to  alarm  and  to  deter.  In  the 
full  view  of  these  attributes,  sin  is  perpetrated  only  with  a 
trembling  hand  and  an  aching  heart. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  philosophy  can  make  to 
dissuade  men  from  vice,  the  single  human. conclusion  will  ever 
be,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.""  Some  of 
the  ancients  at  times  made  efforts  of  this  nature ;  but  they 
were  sickly  in  their  origin,  and  momentary  in  their  operations ; 
without  energy  and  without  effect ;  an  amusement  to  the  fan- 
cy, but  not  a  melioration  of  the  heart.  The  modem  philoso- 
phy, uninterested  in  the  subject,  or  discouraged  by  the  at- 
tempts of  its  predecessors,  has  joined  in  the  general  cry,  and 
determined  to  encourage  and  sanction  this  limited  pursuit  of 
good.  Its  doctrines,  its  arguments,  its  examples,  have  licensed 
and  defended  guilty  pleasure,  pleasure  confined  to  the  present 
life,  the  pleasure  of  sinners,  the  pleasure  of  animals.  Before 
its  pestilential  breath,  as  man  before  the  Simoom  of  Nubia, 
truth,  virtue,  and  happiness  have  sickened,  fallen,  and  died ; 
while  vice,  like  the  fabled  Upaz  of  Java,  has  in  the  same  rank 
atmosphere  vigorously  diffused  its  branches,  shot  up  its  infant 
stems,  and  corrupted  and  destroyed  around  it  whatever  had 
the  principles  or  the  promise  of  life. 

III.  Infidel  philosophy  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  support 
itself,  nor  to  make  any  serious  impression  on  tlie  evidence  of  the 
divine  origin  of  Scriptures. 

The  great  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  have 
not,  I  apprehend,  been  at  all  seriously  affected  by  the  attacks 
of  infidels.  The  necessity  of  admitting  the  history  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  revelation  of  the 
Scriptures  arising  from  the  admission  of  the  Scriptural  history  ; 
the  arguments  from  prophecy ;  from  miracles ;  from  the  chi^ 
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racter  (^Christ ;  from  the  origination  of  the  New  Testament  by 
uneduci^^ed  men ;  from  die  character  and  conduct  of  the  Apoa- 
ties ;  from  the  erection  and  prepress  of  Christianity ;  from  the 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures,  from  liieir 
pure,  harmonious,  and  sublime  character,  and  from  the  present 
state  of  the  Jews,  have  in  no  instance  been  solidly  answered. 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  any  answer  of 
any  infidel  to  a  capital  argument  in  support  of  revelation  which 
has  gained  so  great  applause,  or  recdived  for  the  time  so  ge- 
neral and  confident  reliance  from  philosophers  as  Mr.  Hume's 
celebrated  Essay  on  Miracles.  In  the  introduction  to  it,  Mr. 
Hume  says,  ^^  He  flatters  himself  he  has  discovered  an  argu- 
^^  ment  which  will  prove  an  everlasting  check  to  all  kinds  of 
^^  superstitious  delusion.*"  But  since  the  essays  on  die  same 
subject  by  Adams,  Campbell,  Farmar,  and  Price  have  been 
published  and  read,  the  applause  and  the  reliance  appear  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn.  I  have  been  informed,  th^ 
Mr.  Hume  himself  considered  Dr.  Campbell^s  answ^*  to  him 
as  conclusive  against  him.  If  this  most  ingenious  performance 
of  the  ablest  infidel,  by  far  the  ablest  who  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared, has  been  so  impotent  to  its  purpose,  the  sufficiency  of 
the  rest  may  be  easily  determined. 

There  is  also  another  argument,  drawn  from  the  compara- 
tive character  of  Christians  and  infidels,  which  may  be  alleged 
with  a  force  incapable  of  being  obviated.  The  weight  of  vir- 
tue has  been  wholly  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  All  moral 
truth  is  fairly  tried  by  its  influence  on  mankind.  Nothing  ca» 
be  more  properly  or  more  forcibly  contrasted  than  the  tendency 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  tendency  of  infidel 
philosophy,  and  nothing  can  more  strongly  illustrate  this  con- 
trast than  the  opposite  lives  of  Christians  and  infidels.  The 
life  of  St.  Paul  alone  puts  all  infidelity  out  of  countenance.  The 
early  Christians  in  general,  even  as  represented  by  many  of 
their  most  respectable  enemies,  have  no  parallels  in  the  annals 
of  infidelity.  From  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  church  to  the 
present  time,  in  all  periods  some,  and  in  most  periods  many, 
Christians  have  worn  the  same  character.  In  our  own  land, 
and  in  every  neighbourhood,  may  be  found  daily  those  who 
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adorn  the  human  name  with  all  the  virtues  which  infidels  have 
at  any  time  professed,  and  with  many  of  a  superior  kind  to 
which  they  have  never  formed  a  pretension.  So  evident  is  the 
want  of  morals  on  the  part  of  infidels  in  this  country  generally^ 
that  to  say  ^^  a  man  is  an  infidel^  is  understood,  of  course,  as 
a  declaration  that  he  is  plainly  an  immoral  man.  On  the  con- 
trary, to  say  ^^  a  man  is  a  true  or  real  Christian^  is  universally 
understood  as  a  declaration  that  he  is  a  man  distinguishedly 
virtuous.  This  phraseology  has  its  origin  in  the  experience 
and  common-sense  of  mankind,  and  may  be  fairly  assumed  as 
complete  evidence  of  the  sentiment  alleged. 

That  this  philosophy  is  unable  to  support  itself  is  evident 
from  its  progress.  Philosophers,  as  has  been  remarked,  have 
from  the  beginning  changed  continually  the  infidel  system. 
The  doctrines  which  Herbert  and  Tindal  declared  to  be  so 
evident  that  God  could  not  make  them  more  evident,  were 
wholly  ^ven  up  as  untenable  by  Hume,  and  the  scepticism  of 
Hume  sustained  no  higher  character  in  the  mind  of  D'Alem- 
bert.  Mere  infidelity  gave  up  natural  religion,  and  atheism 
mere  infidelity.  Atheism  is  the  system  at  present  in  vogue. 
What  will  succeed  it  cannot  be  foreseen.  One  consolation, 
however,  attends  the  subject,  and  that  is — no  other  system  can 
be  so  groundless,  so  despicable,  or  so  completely  ruinous  to  the 
morals  and  happinesis  of  mankind. 

The  conduct  of  philosophers  in  opposing  their  antagonists, 
and  in  supporting  themselves,  has  been  alike,  and  has  aUke 
evinced  the  weakness  of  their  cause  in  both  respects.  Each 
efl^rt  has  had,  as  was  to  be  expected,  its  day  of  applause  and 
adoption,  and  has  then  given  up  its  place  and  importance  to  a 
succeeding  effort.  Succeeding  philosophers,  instead  of  relying 
on  the  arguments  or  systems  of  their  predecessors,  have  labo- 
riously devised  new  ones.  Each  relies  apparently,  and  perhaps 
firmly,  upon  his  own,  but  is  of  course  forsaken  by  those  who 
come  after  him.  The  weight  which  they  have  had  for  a  time 
has  been  therefore  casual ;  the  weight  of  novelty,  fashion,  and 
currency,  and  the  result  of  ingenuity  and  celebrity,  not  the 
weight  of  truth  and  evidence,  nor  the  result  of  serious  and  per- 
manent.  conviction.     Were  succeeding  philosophers  satisfied 
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'Vfith^eith^r  the  opposition  or  the  doctrines  of  their  pi:ec|ieQ^ssors, 
fihej  would,  of  course,  have  insisted  anew  on  their  arguments 
and  systemsi,  explained  more  fully  the  parts  and  nature  of  each, 
and  obviated  the  answers  of  their  adversaries.  Convinced  of 
the  truth  and  rectitude  of  what  had  been  done  before,  they 
would  have  felt  themselves  bound  to  exert  themselves  in  its 
defence.  Naturid  religion  or  theism  would  now  have  been  the 
great  reliance  of  infidels,  and  all  their  argiunents  would  have 
been  directed  to  its  support.  The  atheists  feel,  at  the  present 
time,  a  triumphant  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  their  sys- 
tem ;  the  theists,  a  few  years  since,  felt  equally  satisfied  of 
the  continuance  of  theirs.  This  confidence  in  both  was  ^ually 
well  founded.  There  is  now  all  the  probability  that,  tl^o^e.  who 
axe  to  come  will  desert  atheism,  which  there  was .  9,  littjhe  whil^ 
since  that  the  present  system  would  desert  theism.  .Yet  now 
the  French  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  declare  that  a 
people  of  theists  wiU  necessarily  become  revelationi§ts. 

The  insolence  and  ridicule  exhibited  universally  by  infidel 
writers  is,  at  least  to  my  view,  a  strong  indication  jpf  fhe  con- 
sciousness of  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  and  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  arguments.  Men  who  feel  their  cause  to  be 
good  and  their  means  of  support  to  be  strong,  usually  discover 
moderation  and  decency  in  the  management.  A  strong  man 
is  usually  mild  and  civil,  a  weak  one,  to  conceal  his  weakness, 
is  often  petulant  and  blustering.  Were  infidels  satisfied  of  the 
goodness  of  their  cause,  and  the  soundness  of  their  arguments, 
they  would  not,  it  is  presumed,  so  often  resort  to  ridicule  in- 
stead of  reasoning,  nor  intrench  themselves  behind  insolence 
and  contempt,  instead  of  facts  and  evidence.  In  any  other 
case  this  conduct  would  be  deemed  a  proof  of  weakness  in  the 
cause,  and  of  doubt  in  its  advocates. 

As  the  great  arguments  in  support  of  Christianity  remain  in 
full  force,  it  is  rationally  concluded  that  they  will  ever  so  re- 
main. Infidel  philosophers,  in  great  numbers,  of  the  utmost 
enmity  to  the  Christian  cause,  of  eminent  industry,  and  of  as 
considerable  ingenuity  as  will  probably  be  found  hereafter, 
have  already  exhausted  their  strength  in  their  attacks  on  reve- 
lation.  As  they  have  hitherto  failed  of  succ§s$,  j^  VL&^^iiKPIF^^ 
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mimed  tlutt  they  will  finally  faiL  Almost  all  the  t<qiic8  of  op- 
po8iti<m  have  been  thoroughly  explof  ed>  and  the  most  effectual 
use  made  of  them  which  is  practicable.  Hence  they  will  pro- 
bably gain  little  additional  strength  on  the  side  of  argument. 
More  influence  and  more  converts  they  may  not  improbably 
gain.  The  present  time  is  supposed  to  be  marked  in  prophecy 
as  an  eminent  season  of  delusion,  and  the  delusion  has  not  hi- 
thertp  reached  the  bounds  predicted.  But  to  gain  these  is  a 
very  different  thing  &om  acquiring  additional  strength  from 
reason  and  evidence. 

To  a  serious  and  candid  man  the  fact  above  recited  must  ap:* 
pear  of  high  importance.  He  cannot  but  see  that  Christianity 
has  been  attacked  by  a  numerous  host  of  enemies,  ardent,  iij- 
duBtrioiis,  and  ingenious,  through  a  long  period,  with  unre- 
mitted  efforts,  and  on  every  side.  No  measure  has  been  left 
untried,  no  means  of  success  unexplored,  and  no  kind  of  hosti-* 
lity  scrupled.  Its  strength  has  therefore  been  proved.  Such 
a  man  will  feel,  of  course,  that  Christianity  must  resist  success* 
ftdly  every  future  assault,  and  that  it  wiU  be  early  enough  to 
doubt  of  its  firmness  when  its  pillars  shall  begin  to  be  shaken^ 
and  its  foundation  to  be  undermined. 

Fourth,  Philosophy  will  not,  and  Christianity  will^  increase 
your  comfort  and  lessen  your  distresses  here,  and  save  you 
from  mi««y,  and  confer  on  you  happiness  hereafter. 

From  the  observations  already  made,  you  must  have  clearly 
perceived  that  philosophy  furnishes  you  with  no  direct(»ry  to 
regulate  your  moral  conduct,  no  scheme  of  the  duties  of  life^ 
As  pure  theism  or  natural  religion,  it  teaches  not  a  duty  which 
is  not  unspeakably  better  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  while  it  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  very  many  which,  when  taught,  are  seen  to 
be  of  the  highest  importance.  It  knows  not,  it  cannot  know, 
what  service,  what  worship  is  acceptable  to  God,  or  whether  any 
can  be  accepted.  It  sees  aS.  men  to  be  sinners,  and  yet  knows 
not  that  /nnners  can  be  forgiven,  or  reinstated  in  the  character 
and  condition  of  faithful  subjects  of  the  government  of  God.^ 
K  this  be  possible,  it  knows  not  how,  when,  or  where.  Of 
sanctions  to  enforce,  and  motives  to  encourage  obedience,  it  ia 
desritult  Md  beggared.    To  the  peace  which  springs  from  the 
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eonsciottg  perfonnance  of  duty  it  u;  a  btranger ;  and  in  the  joy 
which  flowB  from  hopeful  acceptance  with  God  it  shares  no£, 
even  as  .a  guest.  Under  these  disadvantages,  you  mil  'not 
wonder  that  it  lingers  and  languishes  in  its  course,  and  hal|»  at 
a  distance  from  the  gate  of  virtue. 

As  mere  infidelity,  it  teaches  nothing  but  to  contest  all  prin- 
dples,  and  to  adopt  none*  As  scepticism,  it  is  an  ocean  of 
doubt  and  a^tation,  in  which  there  are  no  soundings,  and  to 
which  there  is  no  shore:  As  animalism  and  atheism,  it  com- 
pletes the  ravage  and  ruin  of  man,  which,  in  its  preceding 
forms  it  had  so  successftdly  begun.  It  now  holds  out  the  rank 
Circoean  draught,  and  sends  the  deluded  wretches  who  are  al- 
lured to  taste,  to  bristle,  and  wallowwith  the  swine,  to  j^ay 
tricks  with  the  monkey,  to  rage  and  rend  mtk  the  tiger^  and 
to  putrify  into  nothing  with  the  herd  of  kindred  brutes. 

Christianity,  with  an  influence  infinitely  more  benevolent, 
enhances  the  value  of  your  present  life  beyond  the  search  of 
calculation.  It  informs  you  that  you  are  the  intelligent  and 
moral  creatures  of  the  all-perfect  Jehovah,  who  made,  who  pre- 
serves, who  rules  the  universe ;  who  is  ^i^sent  in  all  j^ces, 
who  beholds  all  things ;  who  is  eternal  and  immutaUe,  infi- 
nitely benevolent,  infinitely  beneficent ;  the  feithful  firiend  of 
the  virtuous,  the  unchanging  enemy  of  sin;  the  rewarder  and 
the  reward  of  all  returning  sinners  who  diligently  seek  him.  In 
this  character  it  presents  to  you  a  direct,  clear,  and  perfect 
system  of  rules  for  all  your  moral  conduct ;  rules  of  thinking, 
speaking,  and  acting ;  rules  reaching  every  possible,  case,  and 
removing  every  rational  doubt.  Here  is  no  uncertainty,  no 
wavering,  no  tossing  on  the  billows  of  anxiety,  no  plungteg 
into  the  gulf  of  despair.  Your  path  is  a  straight  and  b^ten 
way,  and,  wei*e  you  wayfaring  men  and  fools,  you  need  not  err 
therein. 

As  you  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  your  joutney, 
you  are  furnished  with  aids  and  motives  infinite  to  chec^  your 
delays,  to  recal  your  wanderings,  to  cheer  fetigue,  to  refir^h 
your  languor,  to  lessen  your  difficulties,  to  renew  your  streaogth, 
and  to  prolong  your  perseverance  to  the  end.  Should,  yot^. at 
any  time,  through  ignorance,  inattention,  or  idbtremc^  fdan- 
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gerchuAf  diverge  ftom  jrour  course^  a  bweet  imddlacniibg  ^tSce 
behind  joa  cries  ^^  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  thereiii.'" 

In  the  sublime  diaracter  of  moral  subjects  of  the  aU-ndipg 
God^  you  are  called  to  a  life  of  obedience  and  virtue.  Si&nen, 
indeed,  you  are ;  and  as  such,  in  the  eye  of  natural  religion^ 
are  ecmdemned  and  lost ;  but  in  the  Scriptures  you  are  taught 
that  most  delightful  of  all  truths,  that  you  may  rise  again  ta 
the  diaracter  and  the  blessing  of  those  who  have  never  fidkn^ 
and  may  thus  rise  upon  conditions  which,  if  guided  by  wisdom, 
you  would  yourselves  have  chosen  as  the  most  easy,  the  most 
teascmaUe,  the  most  desirable  of  all  conditbns ;  upon  condi- 
tions which  are  distinguished  blessings  in  themselves,  and  the 
begimung  of  blessings  which  will  multiply  f(Mr  ever.  A  scheme 
of  duty  is  proposed  to  you,  and  required  of  you;  but  every 
part  of  it  is  at  once  useM  and  delightful*  From  the  perform^ 
ance  of  it  will  daily  and  in&Uibly  spring  the  peace  of  an  ap- 
proving mind^  the  dignity  of  consdoiis  virtue,  the  retreat  of 
j^MMny  apprehension,  and  the  dawn  of  radiant  hope,  the  day- 
atar  of  endless  life* 

'l3iould  you  hereafter  have  fiunilies,  your  c<nnmunication  of 
the  principles,  and  your  practice  of  the  duties,  o(  Christianity 
wiU,  beyond  all  things  else,  insure  to  you  domestic  peace  and 
pro^ierity.  Your  households  will  assume  the  same  dignified 
diamacter,  and  share  in  tiie  same  requisite  enjoyments.  All 
will  love,  esteem,  and  bartend,  and  be  loved,  esteemed,  and 
befidended.  Your  mterests,  designs,  and  pursuits  will  be  noble 
and>ptrtuous,  the  parents  of  concord  and  happiness.  To  the 
ties  of  nattiral  affection  will  be  superadded  the  benevcdenceand 
the  Imitberly  love  of  the  Gospel,  and  these  will  animate,  reAne, 
and  "exalt  every  affection  and  every  purpose,  will  bring  daily 
consolation  and  enduring  joy,  and  will  prove  the  dehghtful 
focerunners  of  ftiture  beatitude. 

.  The  friends  who  visit  you  will  esteem  and  love  you,  for  they 
will  find  in  your  character  something  to  be  esteemed  andlove^. 
They  will  also  be  friends  of  the  best  character,  will  most  cor- 
dially netum  your  kind  offices,  and  will  most  richly  merit  and 
lattingly  letiULn  your  confidence.  They  will  be  friends  hercy 
woA  irif*d«»  ftr  ever. 
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To  the  neighbourhoods  around  you  you  will  be,  and  will  b0 
esteemed)  benefactors  and  blessings.  The  poor,  the  sick,  the 
outcast,  the  friendless,  and  the  disconsolate  will  especially  ac- 
knowledge you  as  their  patrons.  Enemies  you  will  find;  for 
the  performance  of  your  duty  will  oppose  lust^  and  restrain 
corruption ;  but  they  will  be  such  enemies,  as,  without  a  total 
change  of  their  character,  a  good  man  would  not  wish  to  be 
his  friends.  Every  vicious  man  will  feel  his  inferiority  to  you 
with  pain,  and  experience  deep  mortification  in  knowing,  that 
he  cannot  look  you  in  the  face  with  a  composed  countenance 
and  steady^  eye.  Compare  your  friends  with  your  enemies,  and 
you  will  find  nothing  to  be  regretted. 

Nor  will  you  be  lesis  useful  to  your  country.  Rational  finee- 
dom  cannot  be  preserved  without  the  aid  of  Christianity.  Not 
a  proof  is  found  in  the  experience,  not'  a  probability  is  present^ 
ed  to  the  judgment  of  man  that  infidelity  canWupport  a  fire^ 
and  at  the  same  time  an  efficient  government.  In  this  country^ 
the  freest  and  the  happiest  which  the  world  has  hitherto  se^^ 
the  whole  system  of  policy  originated,  has  continued,  and  stands 
on  the  single  basis  of  Christianity.  Good  subjects  have  been 
formed  here  by  forming  good  men,  and  none  but  good  subjectis 
can  long  be  governed  by  persuasion.  The  learning,  peace, 
mild  intercourse,  and  universally  happy  state  of  society,  enjoy- 
ed here,  all  own  the  same  origin.  Would  you  preserve  these 
blessings  during  your  own  lives,  would  you  hand  them  down 
to  posterity,  mcreasing  multitudes  of  those  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians, and  all  those  who  are,  with  one  voice  tell  you,  "  Ent- 
'*  brace  Christianity."' 

It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  or  my  wish  to  flatter  yoi 
with  hopes  of  unmingled  happiness  on  this  side  (rf  the  grave. 
This  world  has  ever  been  and  still  is  a  vale  of  tears.  Want, 
pain,  sorrow,  disease,  and  death  are  constant  tenants  of  this 
unhappy  soU,  and  frequent  inmates  of  every  human  dwelling. 
To  aid  the  sufferer,  to  sustain  and  to  vanquish  these  unfriendly 
visitors,  Christianity  furnishes  the  peace,  the  patience,  and  the 
fortitude  of  virtue,  the  consciousness  of  forgiven  sin  and  in& 
nite  complacency,  and  the  supporting  hope  of  endless  and  ever- 
growing sanctity,  happiness,  and  glory.     In  e^wf  tirrobfaiiig 
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boBom  she  sings,  <<  This  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  mo- 
'•  ment,  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall 
"  bereTealed  hereafter.""  The  song  is  the  song  of  angels;  the 
voice  is  the  voice  of  God. 

All  these  alleviations  are,  at  a  stroke,  swept  away  by  the 
bescMn  of  philosophy.  Like  a  rude,  unfeeling  nurse  she  ap- 
proaches the  bed  of  pain  and  sickness,  and  tells  the  groaning 
snflfer^  that  he  is  indeed  miserable,  and  that  he  may  quietly 
resolve  to  bear  his  calamities,  for  they  are  irremediable  and 
hopeless.  To  the  despairing  victims  of  want,  infamy,  and  op- 
[n^ssion  she  extends  her  hand,  empty  of  comfort,  and  passes  by 
«n  the  other  side.  The  parent,  overwhelmed  by  woe  for  the 
loss  of  his  only  son,  she  coolly  informs  that  his  tears  and  his 
&%lis  are  useless,  for  his  favourite  has  ceased  firom  the  light  of 
the  livings  and  vanished  for  ever*  To  the  failing  eye  of  thp 
poor,  desponding,  and  expiring  wretch  she  holds  out  her  darlk 
laittiBtii,  and.  as  the  only  consolation  which  she  can  give,  shows 
him  the  soUen  region  of  annihilation,  destined  to  receive  and 
wrap  him  in  eternal  and  oblivious  night. 

You,  with  the  rest  of  men,  must  suffer  woe.  Poverty  may 
betide,  shame  may  arrest,  pain  may  agonize,  sorrow  may  sink, 
disease  may  waste,  and  death  will  befal  you.  In  all  these 
evils  yon  will  seek  for  consolation,  support,  and  hope.  From 
^flaioBaptxy  you  will  find  none.  On  that  solemn  day,  which  is 
fiM-ilpproaching,  when  you  will  be  extended  upon  the  bed  of 
deAth,  'when  the  physician .  has  bidden  you  adieu,  and  your 
fri^ds  are  watching  for  the  parting  gasp,  your  souls  will  cling 
to  existence,  will  pant  for  relief,  and  will  search  the  universe 
fof  a  gliHMnering  of  hope.  Should  philosophy  have  been  yoiur 
bMM  cMnpanion,  and  the  arm  on  which  you  have  finally  rest- 
ed; yoii  will  then  know  what  it  is  to  have  renounced  religion, 
tO'  i&ok  back  on  a'life  of  sin  with  agony,  and  forward  to  a  world 
of  suspense  with  horror.  Christianity,  sighing  her  last  fare-. 
w^^afod  dropping  her  parting  tear,  will  retire  in  silence  and 
sdtVoir,  and  will  mourn  with  deep  compassion,  that,  forlorn  and 
driMd^  aswas  your  lot,  you  would  not  suffer  her  to  allay  your 
miiB^^IAtid'^wlth  the  lamp  of  hope  light  you  through  yennr  me^ 
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Rel^ioii,  on  tlie  contrary,  feds  and  proves  a  regard  for  the 
Mrrows  df  man  infhiitelj  more  tender,  soothing,  and  support- 
iig.  Iik«  the  Added  poirer  of  inchantment,  she  changes  the 
thorny  couch  into  a  bed  of  down,  doses  with  a  touch  the 
HKKinds  of  the  sotd,'and  converts  a  wilderness  of  woe  into  the 
botdefis  of  patadise.  Whenever  you  are  forced  to  drink  the 
HHp  of  bitterness,  mercy,  at  her  call,  will  stand  by  your  side, 
md  mingle  sweetness  widi  the  draught ;  while,  widi  a  voice 
of  mildness  and  consolation,  she  will  whisper  to  you,  tkat  die 
potior,  though  unpleasant,  is  necessary  and  balsamic;  that 
yi3}k  have  diseases  to  be  remote,  and  morbid  principles  to  be 
^jiteiminated ;  and  that  the  unpalatable  admmistration  will 
iMuredy  establish  in  you  health  immortal.  The  same  vweet- 
CJkiet  of  Bfe  will  accompany  you  to  liie  end,  and,  seatii^  her- 
iefiPby  your  dying  bed,  will  draw  aside  the  curtains  of  eternity, 
wiB  Hd  you  lift  your  closing  eyes  on  the  end  ef  sorpo#^  pain, 
and  c^re,  and  in  the  opened  gates  of  peace  and  glory  wiU 
point  to  you,  in  ftill  vicfw,  ^  Mends  of  Chsist  waitng  to  hail 
your  arrival. 

That  Christianity  gives  all  liiese  blessings,  and  gives  them 
eeitainly ;  that  it  produces  no  loss  and  great  gain  in  the  pre- 
Irent  world ;  that  it  mak^  nothing  worse,  and  every  thing  bet- 
ter ;  is  clearly  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  Chriatoan  sys^ 
lem.  The  doctrinei^,  precepts,  and  promises,  contain  aad  se- 
cure all  thiis,  and  much  more.  At  the  same  time,  ev^ 
Christian  is  a  witness  to  this  truth.  Every  Christiaa  has,  by 
experience,  known  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and,  by  the  same  ex- 
perience also,  has  known  the  pleasures  of  leUgkm.  To  what- 
ever degree,  therefore,  his  experience  has  extended,  he  is  a 
complete  judge  of  both.  Many,  very  many  ChristiMis  have 
also  fully  enjoyed  the  highest  pleasures  of  science  and  intel- 
lect, and  are  of  course  unexceptionable  judges  of  these  plea- 
sures. But  no  Christian  was  ever  found,  who  for  a  moment 
admitted  that  any  pleasures  were  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
teli^on ;  not  one,  who  would  not  say,  that  for  the  loss  of  reli- 
^on  worlds  would  be  a  poor  compensation.  In  evety  other 
ease  tihis  evidence  would  be  acknowledged  as  compete.  N(« 
is  it  balanced  or  lessened  by  any  contrary  e^denoe.     Infideb 
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have  never  tasted  the  pleasuces  of  religion,  and,  in  tbfi.  d^q&pon 
of  dua  question,  are  therefoie  without  a  voice* 

With  these  blessings  in  view,  you  will,  I  trust,  wijthout  a 
s%h,  leave  to  the  infidel  his  peculiar  gratifications.  In  every 
innocent  enjoyment  you  can  partake  at  least  as  largely  as  he. 
You  will  not  therefi)re  repine  that  you  cannot  shine  at  a 
horse-race,  bet  at  a  cockpit,  win  at  a  g^ing-table,  riot  at  the 
hoard  of  intemperance,  drink  deep  at  the  midnight  debauch. 
Of  steal  to  infamous  enjoyments  at  the  brothel. 

But  the  most  important  consideration  is  yet  to  be  suggest- 
od^  %  consideration  infinitely  awfiil  and  glorious.  There  may 
he  an  hereafter.  There  may  be  a  fixture  judgment,  a  fiiture 
letnibution.  The  course  of  sia,  begun  here,  may  continue 
Car  ev«r.  The  seed  of  virtue,  sown  in  the  present  world,  and 
saieed  to  a  young  and. feeble  s^em,  may  be  destined  to  growth 
immortaL  The  misery  produced  here  by  sin  may  be  unoeaa- 
ingly  gipnerated  by  tfa^  same  wretched  c^use,  durough  ages 
wUeh  caanot  end.  The  peace  and  joy  which  virtue  creates 
during  this  transaent  life,  the  same  iUustrious  power  may  ex-* 
paiid  and  prolong  through  an  ever-eoh^rging  progress. 

What  the  natural  eye  thus  Bees  with  dim  and  probable  wu 
note,  Christianity,  possessed  of  superior  optics,  discerns  and 
ptomifles  mih  dear  prophetic  certainty.  Endless  death  and 
Miiless  Itfe  are  written  in  full  and  glowing  characters  in  the 
bodi,  sealed  to  unenlightened  and  unassisted  men  with  seven 
seala.  That  book  a  hand  infinite  and  supreme  unrolls  to  every 
humble,  penitent,  believing  mind,  and  discloses  to  the  enrap- 
tured i4ew  the  page  of  etemity,  on  which  things  divine  and 
immottal  are^dncilled  with  sun-beaqis.  A  residence  finished 
irith  infinite  workmanship,  employments  pure  and  ravishing, 
a  dhamcter  completely  dignified  and  lovely,  companions  the^ 
fiwt  and  best  in  the  universe,  a  system  of  providence  composed 
wtiofiy  of  good,  refining,  ascending,  and  brightening  for  ever, 
and  a  God  seen,  known,  and  enjoyed  in  all  his  .combined  per* 
feetion,  are  there  drawn  in  colours  of  li^t  and  life. 

-  In  Ae  fume  volume  is  disdLpsed  by  die  same  hand  the  im- 
m^ise  w^  destined  to  rewuo^  die  perpetration  of  iniquity,  vo- 
knta^  4)lfaidii08fi9  and  immoveable  impenkei^ce.    Allured  ahd 
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ohiknndaMyy  irtipTeme  etidearments  on  the  one  hkid,  tbe'lii&id^ 
is,  on  th^  other,  equally  awakened  and  'akrtned.  '"€l^oMI ^A"^ 
eril  phssin^'  conception,  passing  lilnitii,  aii^  ^fSmd'^Uf^  M'^ 
ehoice^  aindlrf  that  choice  alone  th<^  godd^ify^bl^'Mdky^^ 
and  ev3  avoided  for  ever.  -  ■    -  *'*  '  '  "'''^" 

With  respect  to  these  amazing  thingsr  philosophy  knows  no^ 
thing,  threatens  nothing,  promises  nothing.  To  ]>hSoBopfay 
the  invisible  world  is  an  unknown  vast,  over  wfaidi,  like  the 
raven  sent  out  of  the  ark,  she  wanders  with  a  wearied  wing, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  To  her  exploring  eye  theimi- 
verse  is  one  immense  unfathomable  ocean.  Above,  around, 
beneath,  all  is  doubt,  anxiety,  and  despair.  Her  accounts  are, 
like  her  views,  uncertain  and  conjectural  only,  the  foundations 
of  no  assent,  no  satisfaction.  If  you  adhere  to  them,  you  can* 
not  gain,  and  you  may  infinitely  lose.  An  infinite  ^iSktemte 
of  possible  good  and  evil,  therefore,  demands  your  adoption  of 
Christianity.  I  need  not  place  the  subject  on  higher  gr^um^  i 
To  every  tiiinking  man  there  is  here  a  motive  infinite  taAi&ak^ 
brace  Christianity,  and  reject  infidel  philosophy. 

If  there  is  a  God,  (and  that  there  is  is  more  certain  and 
evident  than  that  there  is  any  being  beside  one's  self,)  he  is 
doubtless  perfect  in  holiness,  as  well  as  in  power  and  know- 
ledge. With  holy  or  virtuous  creatures  he  must  of  course  be 
pleased ;  because  holiness  is  obedience  to  his  will,  and  because 
it  is  a  resemblance  to  his  character.  As  he  must  be  pleased 
with  his  own  character,  so  he  must  be  pleased  with  his  crea- 
tures whenever  they  possess  a  character  similar  to  his  own. 
That  he  should  not  be  pleased  to  have  his  will  obeyed  is  im- 
possible. The  very  supposition,  that  the  ruler  has  a  will,  in- 
volves in  it  necessarily  that  he  must  be  pleased  to  be  obeyed. 
All  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  all  the  precepts,  are  summed 
up  in  this  memorable  sentence,  "  Be  ye  holy,  as  I  the  Lord 
"  your  God  am  holy.'''  To  accomplish  holiness  or  virtue  in 
man  is  the  single  end  of  the  Christian  system.  Christianity 
therefore  teaches,  enjoins,  and  with  infinite  motives  pursues 
what  reason  dictates  as  the  highest  wisdom  of  man.  But  in 
all  this  infidel  philosophy  has  no  part,  nor  lot,  nor  memorial. 

Thus,  in  every  view,  the  state  and  the  prospects  of  the 
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Chjjsfiaa  arefull  of  comfort,  peace,  and  hope,  of  mediqn^., 
for  gnelE^and  9easQiung8  for  joy.     The  present  state  of  t|ie  m^^ 
fi^  is»fdQ94tQte  of  both,  and  prospects  he  has  none*,    £[ei)9»  ^ 
thf^  >!^ligjipi|/pf  ^Qh^nftiap.brings  with  it,  in  hand,  worth/^ase^^ 
fulness,  and  dignity;  and  hereid^r,  in  bright  reversion,  and. 
through  im  interminable  progress,  life,  wisdom,  virtue,  haj^- 
ness,  and  glory.     Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  adds  to  him 
here  no  enjoyment,  and  robs  him  of  the  chief  support  of  suf- 
fering ;  and,  beyond  the  grave,  plunders  him  of  heaven,  and 
consigns  him  ta  annihilation  and  despair.  * 

*  Sin'c^  these  discourses  were  sent  to  the  j)ress,  I  have  seen  a  work  lately , 
published  in  Great  Britain,  and  republished  in  America,  written  by  J.  Robi* 
son.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Se- 
creCsTf  of  the  Royal  Society  in  that  city,  and  intituled,  A  Conspiracy  against 
afl  the  Oov^mments  and  Religions  in  Europe.  In  this  work  the  reader  may 
see  the  dangers  of  infidel  philosophy  set  in  the  strongest  light  possible.  He 
may  see  a  plan  formed,  and  to  an  alarming  degree  executed,  for  exterminatmg 
Clbis^uifity,  natafal  i^ligion,  the  belief  of  a  God,  of  the  immoitality  «f  the 
sori^  anil  taicMd  obtfgation ;  for  rooting  out  of  the  world  civil  and  domestic 
government,  the  right  of  pvoptrty,  marriage,  natural  affection,  chasli^,  and ' 
decency;  and  in  a  word  for  destroying  whatever  is  virtuous,  refined,  or  desir- 
able, and  introducing  again  universal  savageness  and  brutism.  All  this  is  to 
be  d8ne  nh&sr  the  pretence  of  enlarged  philanthropy,  and  of  giving  mankind 
KberCy  and  e^piahty.  By  this  mask  is  carefully  concealed  the  true  end,  whidb: 
is  no  Iflfl^  thtuk  to  reduce  the  whole  human  race  under  a  complete  subjugatioQ 
to  these  phik)sophers ;  a  subjugation  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body. 
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SERMON  XXI. 


I 


LIFE— A  RACE. 


To  th9  Candidatet  for  the  baccalaureate  in  1799,  1806,  and  1818. 


1  COBINTmA^rs  IX.  24. 

^<  KnovD  ye  not,  thai  they  which  run  in  a  race  rtm  ally  but  one 
receiveth  the  prize  ?    So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain^ 


Thr  chi^ter,  of  which  the^e  words  are  a  part^  is  chiefly  oocu- 
pied  in  answering  certain  objections  made  against  St.  Paul  by 
some  individuals  of  the  Corinthian  church.  These  persons, 
having  formed  themselves  into  a  party  against  their  brethren, 
undertook  to  deny  the  apostleship  of  St.  Paul ;  and,  among 
other  things,  objected  against  him  that  he  did  not  receive  a 
support  from  the  Christians  of  that  city  while  labouring  there 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  This,  they  insinuated,  he  durst 
not  do,  because  he  was  not  truly  an  Apostle,  and  therefore  was 
conscious  that  he  had  no  right  to  receive  a  maintenance  from 
those  to  whom  he  ministered.  However  strange  it  may  seem 
to  us,  this  objection  was  not  without  weight  among  the  Corin- 
thians, and  contributed  not  a  little  to  disturb  the  peace  of  their 
church,  and  to  unsettle  among  them  the  authority  of  the 
Apostle.  He  therefore  replies  to  it  in  form ;  and,  after  assert- 
ing his  absolute  right  to  all  the  privileges  claimed  by  any  of 
the  Apostles,  declares  to  them  the  true  reasons  of  his  conduct. 
These,  summarily,  amounted  to  this  general  one,  that  he  ex- 
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pected  in  this  manner  to  increase  the  number  of  converts  to 
Christiinity,  and  to  diffiise  more  widely  die  g^ory  and  blesedngt 
of  Christ.  To  illustrate  this  conduct  of  his,  and  to  prore  the 
reasonableness  and  credibility  of  his  declarations^  he  reminds 
diem  that  their  own  countrjrmen  underwent  great  self-denial 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  Isdimian  games,  celebrated  in  the 
territory  of  Corinth,  and  strove  in  them  with  excessive  exer^ 
tions  merely  to  gain  a  crown  of  pine  twigs.  It  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  thought  strange,  that  he  for  a  crown  of  glory  in  the 
heavens  shoiild  undergo  even  greater  self-denial. 

The  occasion  furnished  by  this  allusion  he  seized,  as  he  did 
every  other,  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  Christianity.  His  own 
example  in  this  mighty  concern  he  presses  upon  them,  and 
urges  them  to  strive  with  die  like  vigorous  efforts  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  same  immortal  prize.  The  eagerness  with 
which  die  combatants  ran  in  thdr  races  for  a  fading  garland, 
and  Sot  honour  equally  perishing,  he  urges  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  similar  eagerness  in  the  Christian  race,  of  which 
die  reward  was  a  crown  of  eternal  glory.  To  encourage  thera 
still  further,  he  reminds  them  that  of  all  diose  who  ran  in  the 
Stadium,  one  only  gained  the  prize ;  while,  in  the  Christian 
lade,  all  who  ran  with  due  earnestness  would  win,  and  none 
bot  die  slodifiil  and  careless  would  lose  the  destined  crown. 

The  youths,  who  are  now  about  to  leave  finally  this  place  of 
education,  are  idl  adventurers  on  the  stadium  of  Ii&,  and  are 
just  entering  upon  the  race.  Endeared  to  me  by  many  ocm* 
siderations,  particularly  by  my  intimate  and  long-continued 
eoiinection  widi  them,  and  by  their  amiable  and  respectfol 
behaivicHir,  and  honourable  improvement  in  learning  and 
science,  they  claim  my  best  advice  and  wishes,  and  ardent 
prayevs  for  their  welfare.  On  this  occasicm,  therefore,  it  can- 
mot  &il  to  be  useful  for  me  to  give,  and  for  them  affectionately 
to  receive,  the  m^ition,  that  of  such  adventurers  some  at  least 
hwe  the  prize  for  which  they  run ;  nor  can  it  .fail  to  be  a 
^mdy  exhortation  to  them,  so  to  run  that  they  may  obtain. 

'To  render  the  monition  here  proposed  as  impressive  as  may 
be,  fmd  te  produce  practical  conviction  of  the  extent  and  im^ 
pevtanee  ;0f  Ae  truth  whidi  k  eoatams,  jferhiKpn  nothiag  iritll 
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t|^^|ttim^vaiil4gd(m6  than  n  summary  exhibiticm.  of  the  di& 
fypffO^  couf  se8  p«]rsued  by  different  adventurers,  together  witk 
the  attendants  and  consequences  of  dieir  conduct 

^  Youths,  when. they  leave  this  seminary,  become  rdivided 
and  distributed  throughout  life  by  their  different  profession^. 
If  the  professions  adopted  are  honest  and  useful,  the  distinc- 
tion betureen  them  is  of  no  serious  importance.  A  man  may 
fiUup  his  days  with  .usefulness  in  any  such  profession,,  and  of 
course  may  act  well  the  part  assigned  him  by  his  .Maker. 
Among  those  who  enter  into  such  professions,  yery  different 
conduct  is  however  found,  accompanied  by  very  different 
characters  and  circumstances,  and  terminated  by  Vjery  differemb 
qnds.  . 

One,  whose  life  .began  with  the  same  prospects,  and  tbesaioe 
hopes  which  were  spread  before  his  companions,  commence 
his  career  with  the  predominating. love  of  ease,  and  under  th^ 
powerful  influence  of  sloth.  .Labour  of  .the  hainds.  is  naturally 
irksome  to  man  ;  and  labour  of ,  the  mind,  to  which  studeiits 
ate  usually  destined  through  .life,  is  still  more  irksome*  To 
most. men  habit  only  can  make  this  kind  of  labour  ag^eeabl^. 
Habit  can  overcome  every  antipathy,  can  change  reluctance 
into  voluntary  effort,  transmute  pain  into  pleasure,  and  convert 
the  man  almost  into  a  new  being.  Especially  can  these  chan- 
ges be  accomplished  by  habits,  begun  in  youth,  during  the 
existence,  of  that  flexibility  of  character  .which  prepares  the 
mind  for  an  easy  entrance  upon  any  cou]:8e  to  whiqh  it  is 
directed.  When  sober  and  constant  application ,  is  at  this 
period  rendered  habitual,  all  the  original  reluctance  to  it  will 
vanish,  and  the  pain  with  which  it  was  attended  wiU  be  changed, 
into  pleasure. 

vThis,  however,  is  far  .from  being  .uniformly  the  &ct.  Of 
those  who  leave  this  seat  of  education  yearly,  some  at  least 
carry. away  their  original  aversion  to  industry,  increased  and 
rivetted  by  fgur  years^  indulgence  in  idoth.  The  evil,  in  this 
case,  is  commonly  beyond  a  cure.  Whatever  employment 
they,  choose,  .they  can  endure  neither  the  toil  of. preparing 
tlbnnsdves  for  ii^. nor  tbe.irksomei^f^  of  discb^^giogc  tbft  i^^ 
tiiioitlmhiiic.diemmdcf- .» Awt^ticm^itlibe  loy^^iof  w^tb^i^jtlii^ 


sensed  <tf  duty  dye  ail  orerpcfWered  by  the  disHke^lt^i^HtiitioMf 
The  hope  of  eminence  is,  in  the  minds  of  saeh  imriotts;  li^KtlM 
quished  with  no  great  reluctance  at  the  beginning,  '^lid'  th^ 
#iflih  for  it  extinguished  at  a  period  not  rery  far  ndHan^ied. 
I'hecdtilpany*  of  those  trho  are  already  Eminent,  and'bf  thdMf 
wiio  ptomide  to  be  eminent,  is  yielded,  with  now  and  theft  ^ 
pang  perhaps,  folr  the  society  of  men  of  an  inferior  charaicterv 
and  this  Society  8Gk)n  after  for  companions  still  more  humble. 
As  the  greater  ^art  of  mankind  have  some  degree  of  eneigy, 
tod  make  exertions  of  some  importance,  the  slothful  man, 
unable  to  continue  where  any  degree  of  vigour  is  found,  slides 
down,  firom  a  total  want  of  both,  through  one  gradation  of  life 
after  another,  because  he  has  not  sufficient  resolution,  and 
cannot  make  sufficient  effi^rts  to  keep  himself  in  any  gradation. 
All  industrious  men  despise  sloth,  and  no  man  can  bear  to 
eontiiiue  where  he  is  despised.  A  sense  of  the  contempt  which 
the  ^othful  man  liieets  on  account  of  his  predominating  cfaa^ 
raetef  increases  the  rapidity  of  his  descent,  for  it  renders  him 
wifling  to  leave  a  station  in  which,  andcompimionsfirpm  whom 
Ihe  is  petpetiially  exposed  to  this  cutting  humiliation.  WithiA 
a  short  time,  therefore,  he  arrives  at  the  bottom. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  all,  or  even  the  worst  of 
Mb  degradation.  Hii^  doth  is  gross  vice  in  itself,  and  em]-< 
neiitly  the  object  of  the  disesteem  of  the  worthy,  and  the  scorn 
df  the  irortUess.  The  Contempt  which  he  experiences,  he 
feels  himself  to  deserve.  To  every  testimony  against  his  use- 
less life  conscience  joins  het  solemn  amen,  and  his  heart  wit^ 
sh^me  atid  silence  confesses,  that  the  finger  of  derision  is 
deservedly  pointed  at  him.  A  mere  drone  in  the  hive,  he 
lives  only  on  the  labours  of  others.  Irresistible  evidenjce  foree* 
bim  to  know  himself,  and  to  discern  that  others  know  him  to 
be  a  m&re  burden  hanging  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  indusu 
try,  a  nuisance  to  his  neighbourhood  which  every  man  wisdies 
to  see  removed.  Poor  he  is  of  course,  and  that  when  all  men 
see  that  he  might  have  possessed  at  least  a  competence.  Ig^ 
norant  lie  is,  when  all  men  see  that  he  might  and  ought  to  havi^ 
been  leamed.  Despicable  he  is,  when  even  himself  fedii^  and 
ofU»  feek  with  a  sting,  that  he  might  have  sustained  an  h6»- 


ottTiiUd'oluiflielei^it  but  lie  Wftq^ed  his  Uiemt»  in  k  tiapki% 
and  buried  tfaend'  in  the  ^arth. 

In  the  meantime,  lain  sloth  is  a  firuitM  source  of  other  Vices* 
To  gain  the  subsistence  and  the  comforts  t^hieh  honestly  flow 
from  industry  only,  he  is  driven  to  a  succession  of  «hifts  atid 
dangerous  expedients.  Fraud  and  falsehood  ever  stand  at  the 
dhow,  court  the  attention,  and  daim  the  guidance  of  every 
la^  man.  These  sedulous  companions,  whose  s^rvioes  ace 
always  spontaneously  c^ered,  multiply  magnificent  jHroihises, 
but  regularly  forget  to  fiilfil  them.  Still,  6om  the  apostacy  of 
man  to  the  present  day,  they  have  been  trusted  of  course  by 
every  votary  of  sloth,  and  have  uniformly  deceived  those  by 
whom  they  have  been  trusted.  Gambling,  sharping,  swind^ 
Img,  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  forgery,  and  counterfeiting  the 
currency  of  their  country  are  the  deploraUe  expedienta  to 
which  ksy  men  usually  betake  themselves  in  their  progressi 
and  8<Hne  or  other  of  which  are  the  ultimate  resort  of  every 
lacy  man.  All  these  increase  the  guilt,  and  thicken  the  in£uny 
which  form  his  character,  and  every  one  helps  him  forward 
towards  detestation,  vcduntary  exile,  the  pillory,  the  jail,  and 
the  gibbet. 

In  this  world  he  looks  around  him  in  vain  for  something  to 
relieve,  console,  and  sustain  his  sinking  mind.  Every  eye  ikh 
forms  him  that  he  has  lost  the  esteem,  forfeited  the  kindness^ 
and  earned  the  hatred  of  his  fellow-men.  To  the  future  world 
he  dares  not  look  ;  for  he  has  violated  every  moral  rule,  Mid 
perverted  the  great  end  of  his  being,  usefulness  in  the  creatioii 
.  of  God.  Thus  his  way  through  life  is  a  hedge  (^thorns  ;  and^ 
although  it  originally  seemed  right,  or  at  least  agreeable  to 
him,  yet  the  end  thereof  is  a  bitter  death. 

A  second,  starting  from  the  same  goal,  devotes  himsdf  4;o 
the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  which  flow  from  propeitj 
freely  expended.  Persons  of  this  description  are  usually  hdrt 
of  large  estates,  and  are  trained  up,  either  through  negligence 
or  design,  in  the  belief  that  their  parents  have  amassed  enough 
to  frimish  them  with  the  means  of  living  in  mere  gratificiiioik. 
Oth^s,  in  their  opinion,  were  bom  to  labour  and  aoqnirs; 
while  themselves  came  into  the  world  only  to  e«ijoy.     Happy 
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111  their  iAestiny  be^nd  the  common  k>t,  A^  tetkAsHamivm 
to  have  eluded  the  curse  denounced  tgainst  iA«a^  and  to  h% 
peeoliar  fiiYourites  of  he&ven,  in  whose  behalf  the  cmnMon 
dboin  is  reversed.  To  others,  indeed,  the  earth  i»tiU  laboura 
iiiidei^  the  original  sentence,  and  brings  forth  nothing  foui 
thorns  and  thistles.  But  to  them  its  spontaneous  produ^tilMift 
are  only  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  spices ;  the  silks  of  CUna^ 
the  gold  of  Mexico,  and  the  diamonds  of  Oolconda.  Almotit 
all  others  are  still  compelled  to  eat  their  bread  with  the  sweM 
of  theilr  brow  ;  but  a  milder  planet  was  lord  of  the  ascendwtit 
at  thieiir  birth,  and  destined  them  to  dress,  to  dance,  to  sporty 
to  repose  on  down,  to  feed  only  on  dainties,  to  dwell  in  villas^ 
to  walk  in  gardens  of  pleasure,  and  to  roll  through  life  oil 
wheels  of  splendour.  To  others  the  world  is  still  a  val0  of 
t6&rs;  but  to  them  has  reslinled  the  beauty,  the  fragrance, 
and  the  raptures  of  Eden.  Suns  for  them  are  to  rise  and  sM 
without  a  cloud,  and  spring  to  dance  at  the  head  of  none  but 
serene  and  sportive  seasons.  Whatever  storms  may  beat, 
whatever  ills  may  betide  others  through  the  ocean  of  life,  their 
back  is  to  be  wafted  by  sephyrs  only,  and  to  glide  over  a  se- 
rene and  glassy  surface  to  the  fortunate  islands. 

A  life  of  pleasure  is  always  more  costly  than  its  votary  ex- 
pects. Should  he  arrange  his  expenses  carefully  within  hiil 
pnt^erty,  he,  nevertheless,  will  regularly  find  them  greatet 
than  his  calculations.  When  he  begins  his  course,  he  is  in- 
variably ignorant  that  his  wishes  will  enlarge  with  every  gra- 
tiflcAtiob  ;  and  that  such  wishes,  when  they  arise,  will  appear 
as  ration^,  and  as  proper  to  be  gratified,  as  those  which  pte^ 
ced^«  Originally,  nothii^  would  have  persuaded  him,  that 
what  he  then  thought  extravagance  and  folly  would,  at  a 
future  season,  engross  his  serious  pursuit.  Yet,  when  his 
wii^es  have  expanded  by  a  course  of  indulgence^  he  will  feM 
the  griitificiition  of  these  to  be  equally  reasonable  and  neceiS- 
sary  with  those  of  any  former  period.  Hence,  his  expenses^ 
increBsing  continually  with  his  desires,  will  adviance  with  a 
progretit  of  which  he  did  not  form  a  exception.  Hift  boose, 
his  ^aideils,  his  equipage,  his  table,  his  aiifiusements,  wiH  ^ 
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dentad  foiilfr  gKater  duin  hb  estima^    and  his  pnqportj 
9f  coixne-  vsnirii  more  rapidly  than  he  ever  imagined. 

Of  such  prcrfiision  the  end  is  easily  foreseen  by  all  but  him^ 
9elf.  By  himself  it  would  be  foreseen,  did  he  not,  as  miUiona 
have  done  before  him,  overrate  his  own  skill  in  conducting  the 
business  of  life,  and  find  in  his  peculiar  prudence  and  forecast 
funjde  security  against  the  ruin  which  has  so  generally  befallen 
Others.  Thus,  although  he  is  marked  out  by  every  other  eye 
us  the  certain  victim  of  destruction,  he  is  advancing  in  his  own. 
(pinion  merely  to  superior  and  exquisite  enjoyment;  and, 
whenever  he  is  alarmed  by  occa8io^al  warnings  of  his  dangor, 
be  finds  a  safe  as  well  as  comfortable  refuge  in  the  very  j^eas- 
ing  conviction,  that  he  is  wiser  than  any  who  have  gone  before 
bim. 

The  career  of  profosion,  and,  as  it  is  termed,  of  enjoyment^ 
is  rarely  long :  God  has  not  destined  so  useless  a  course  of 
life  to  last.  Health  usually  fails  soon,  and  property  much 
(socmer.  To  decline,  in  any  serious  respect,  is  painful  to  the 
yery  nature  of  intelligent  beings ;  and  peculiarly  so  to  thosQ 
who  have  bror^ht  the  evil  upon  themselves.  No  small  suffer- 
ing is  experienced  from  the  mere  decay  of  our  circumstances 
and  enjoyments,  when  witnessed,  as  it  ever  must  be,  by  those 
luround  us.  A  gloomy  humiliation  here  enters  the  heart ;  and 
no  preconcertion  can  prevent  so  unwelcome  an  intruder.  The 
pity  of  the  humane,  the  contempt  of  the  severe,  and  d^  ma- 
lignant satisfaction  of  the  envious,  all  join  to  increase  the  das-^ 
tress  ;  nor  can  any  means  of  defence  against  such  enemies  be 
found.  Scorn  is  an  assailant  which  forces  every  pass,  and 
jsurmounts  every  bulwark.  But  the  prodigal  is  naked  both  of 
.arms  and  fortresses.  In  disappointment,  poverty,  and  the  loss 
{jf  pleasure,  now  by  habit  become  necessary  to  his  comfort^ 
and  perhaps  to  his  life ;  in  the  anxiety  to  provide,  and  the 
despair  of  providing,  means  of  future  indulgence.;  in  the 
hopeless  state  of  his  ruined  affairs,  and  the  conscious  certainty 
of  having  no  means  of  retrieving  them  ;  he  finds  evils  more 
numerous  and  powerful  than  he  knows  how  to  encounter.  His 

family  furnishes  new  and  vast  additions  to  his  misery.    A  he^ 
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gwed  wife,  beggaaced  by  himself;  children  trainedlo  pkaeuve 
and  profufiioa,  idleness  and  vice,  taught  to  cheriah  eager  ex- 
pectations, that  to-morrow  will  be  as  this  day,  and  more  abun- 
dant, and  consequently  prepared  for  nothing  but  guilt,  de- 
spair, and  ruin ;  halls  emptied,  or  soon  to  be  emptied,  of  the 
gUded  and  buzzing  trains  heretoifore  fluttering  in  the  beams  of 
his  prosperity ;  lands  mortgaged  to  those  whom  he  habitually 
despised,  as  dull,  plodding  wretches,  destitute  of  sense  and 
spirit;  buildings,  ftumiture,  horses,  and  carriages,  destined 
speedily  to  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer ;  doud  his  eye  wilh 
gloomi, '  sink  his  heart,  benumb  his  resolution,  and  proclaim  in 
his  eiff,  ^<  thou  art  numbered  and  finished.''" 

{n,  addition  to  all  these  things,  he  is  daily  and  irresistibly 
forced  to  remember,  that  his  calamities  are  the  fruit  of  his  own 
folly  and  guilt.  The  supreme  supports  of  su^ring  are  deriv- 
ed from  our  own  minds,  and  from  our  Creator.  With  God  he 
has  had  no  other  correspondence  beside  saying  to  him,  depart 
ficcun  me,  for  I  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.  In  his 
own  mind  he  finds  nothing  registered  on  which  he  can  fasten 
for  consolation.  No  useful  labours  for  himself,  his  family,  or 
mankind^  recur  to  yield  him  conscious  dignity.  No  innocence 
of  life  brightens  the  page  of  memory.  No  self  approbation 
iUumines  the  dark  melancholy  chambers  of  the  soul.  .  No 
reoo^ected  offices  of  kindness,  justice,  and  futhftilness,  shed  a 
lustre  over  the  black  records  of  idleness,  sensuality,  and  provi- 
sion. The  only  account  which  he  can  find  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  his  life,  is  an  account  of  wasted  talents,  squandered 
wqilth,  a  ruined  family,  a  ibrgotten  soul,  and  a  general  coujrse 
of  madness  and  sin.  Thus,  a  mere  nuisance  to  the  world,  a 
spot  in  the  creation  of  God,  he  is  wiped  out  by  the  hand  of 
dea^  and  goes  to  receive  his  reward. 

A  third,  differing  greatly  from  those  already  described,  and 
prooipted  either  by  a  remembrance  of  the  lowly  station  in 
which  he  has  hitherto  lived,  or  by  the  opposite  influence  of 
fiunily  distinction,  sets  out  in  life  with  a  professed  determina- 
tioif  rto  be  great.  At  a  distance  before  him,  but  in  clear  and 
cert|in^  prospect,  he  sees  sufirages,  fame,  office,  and  power, 
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glitt^p^  utritj^  inherent  and  fascLo^tu^  fi^eadaigrv  In  t)ie 
histoneB  which  he  reads,  k^  the  coAversaljiOft  wlioch  he  hears, 
and  in  the  observation  with  which  he  regards  hmnaii  lijjS^  he 
£nds  none  worthy  of  being  imitated  or  envied  besid^  those 
who  are  renowi^e^d  for  learning,  eloquence,  popujajfity,,  i^t^Moon, 
and  power ;  and  nothing  worthy  of  his  wishes  or  his  l^ibours> 
except  the  talents,  which  they  possessed,  a^d  the  r€|w^d§  which 
they  gained. 

The  hope  of  applause  makes  his  pidfd  beat  and  his  Idood 
thrill  with  increased  emotion  ;  and  the  psospoct  of  distii^^lion 
animates  every  power  and  quicken^  eve;y  effort.  To  sjtudy, 
to  toil,  to  watch,  and  to  weary  himself,  is  all  considered  by 
him  as  the  proper  and  cheap  purchase  of  fame ;  and^  many 
years  seem  to  him  but  a  few  days  for  the  love  by  whi<;h  he  is 
drawn  to  this  enchanting  beauty. 

The  success  of  every  preceding  candidate  stimulate  him 
to  new  and  more  ardent  exertipns ;  the  approach  of  every  one 
behind  him  sounds  an  alarm  in  his  ears ;  and  the  appearance 
of  every  rival  makes  .his  heart  throb  with  mingled  emotions  of 
envy  and  apprehension.  In  the  company  of  those  who  are  al- 
ready great,  he  loves  always  to  be  found.  The  actions  of  the 
great  only  he  loves  to  rehearse,  and  the  opinions  of  the  great 
only  he  loves  to  adopt  £ver  on  the  chase,  be  considers  all 
obstacles  merely  as  difficulties  gloriously  to  be  overcome ;  sees 
ways  to  rise,  from  which  more  quiet  minds  would  turn  back 
discouraged ;  and  thriven  on  the  opposition,  envy,  ai^d  oblo- 
quy which  fills  his  more  timid  companions  with  pain  and  terror. 
The  lowly,  the  meek,  the  ordinary ^  are  to  him  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  remembrance ;  and  the  paths  of  still  and  modest 
life  present  neither  prospects  nor  entertainments  suiQoient  to 
invite  his  attention  or  his  inquiry. 

On  a  spirit  like  this,  and  on  exertions  such  as  these,  success 
very,  frequently  attends.  The  industry  and  eSbi^^  which  he 
employs  are  worthy  of  nobler  end^y  and  of  minds  dinected  by 
sublimer  views ;  and  often  forcibly  reprove  the  sloth  of  those 
who  labour  for  a  wreath  which  fadeth  not  away.  '[jThe  know-, 
ledge,  the  eloquence,  the  influence  which  he  covets,,  WAy.  be 
acquired,  suffrages  may  be  gained,  distinction  may  be  achiev- 


ed,  «nd  offices  may  be  won,  by  the  diligent  and  strenuouB  ad-- 
yelitiirer.  With  these,  fame  also  not  unfrequently  waits  ttf 
present  with  a  willing  hand  the  laurel  which  glistens  With  06 
enchanting  a  verdure. 

I  have  chosen  to  represent  him  as  crowned  widi  success,* 
because  success  frequently  crowns  those  who  so  ardently  strive'; 
because  it  is  invariably  promised  to  themselves  by  men  of  dttir 
character ;  and  because  it  will  be  useful  to  grant  here  to  th^ 
votary  of  amUtion  all  which,  under  the  influence  of  cominott 
sobriety,  he  can  hope  to  attain.  Were  less  granted,  he  would 
■ot  tcA  as  if  his  own  case  were  even  glanced  at ;  for  He  is  as^ 
sukted  that  the  amplest  success  will  reward  him.  Were  I  nc(t 
to  grant  all  which  ambition  ever  gains,  the  real  good  of  ambU 
fion,  and  the  real  wisdom  of  being  ambitious,  would  tiercf  nei- 
ther be  acknowledged  nor  seen. 

But  success  in  this  course  of  life  is  rarely  uniform  or  lasl^k 
ii^  From  the  pleasure  found  in  change,  frcto  the  saltisfiuv^ 
tion  of  humbling  those  who  are  already  exalted,  and  at  timefi^ 
perhaps,  from  the  more  generous  propensity  to  favour  such  as 
are  young,  mankind  love  to  reward  new  adventurers.  A  ne^ 
star  attracts  a  thousand  eyes,  and  employs  a  thousand  tsugnes; 
while  those  to  whose  brilliance  we  have  been  accustomed  shine 
unseed  and  unregarded.  A  comet  sets  the  world  a-gape; 
while  die  planets,  the  mOon,  and  even  the  sun^  roll  round 
thek  orbits,  and  see  mankind  qoiedy  occupied  by  their  usod 
business,  or  more  quietly  buried  in  sleep. 

Of  long  continued  splendoiu:  we  become  weaxjT;  Ae  six 
SHmths  day  at  the  pole  is  too  fixed  and  unchanging  a  lustre 
for  mortal  eyes.  The  fall  of  one,  long  elevated,  furnishes'  art 
agreeable  and  bustling  tale  for  many  months,  and  opens  af 
cheering  hope  of  fiiture  advancement  to  such  as  are  b€f;inniii^ 
to  rise. 

A  maligniant  pleasure  also,  disreputable  as  the  assertioii 
may  fa  thought  to  hinnan  nature,  is  but  too  frequently  Mt; 
"siien  we  see  persons  diiBtinguished  by  eminence  of  character',' 
Md^eaudted  stations,  lowered  to  the  common  leieL.  We  tkel 
natiirally,  although  shameftilfy  gratified^  tior  see  our  superior^  ai 
low  as  ourselves,  and  all  the  painful  emotions  excited  by  their 
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sutperiori^. finally. removed.  No  plant  thrives  m  a  perpetual 
«hade. .  No  man  feels  his  strength  or  his  consequence  beneath  die 
loftier  boughs  of  his  neighbour.  When,  therefore,  the  votary  of 
ambition  has  risen  to  enviable  distinction ;  when  the  ardour  of 
assisting  him.  has  cooled ;  when  his  rise  has  ceased  to  be  a  no- 
velty and  a  source  of -pleasure;  when  his  efforts  are  no  longer 
considered  as  the  result  of  youthful  and  generous  emulation^ 
and  begin  to  be  viewed  as  the  rank  ambition  of  designing  ma- 
turity ;  and  when  he  is  felt  to  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who 
foUow ;  multitudes  who  once  helped  to  raise  him  will  unite  to 
hasten  his  decline ;  and  every  ear  which  has  grown  dull  in 
hearing  his  praises,  will  be  roused  with  new  pleasure  by  the 
story  of  his  fall. 

All  these  things  will  also  be  enhanced  by  the  conduct  and 
the  disposition  which  he  has  exhibited  during  his  elevation. 
Ambition  and  pride  are  twin  passions,  and  usually  exist  in  the 
same. breast,  at  least  in  different  circumstances^     The  rismg 
man  is  chiefly  ambitious ;  when  risen  he  is  proud.     No  pas- 
sion is  more  blind  or  selfish  than  pride ;  none  more  unreason- 
able or  more  impatiently  endured.     It  is  always  insolent ;  it 
is  usually  unfeeling.     Every  man  whom  he  has  injured  or 
overlooked,  or  in  whose  way  to  distinction  he  has  stood ;  every 
sufferer  by  his  insolence,  selfishness,  or  neglect ;  will  lend  a 
cheerful  hand  to  thrust  him  down ;  busily  rehearse  the  news  of 
his  disgrace ;  and  gather  around  him  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
triumphing  over  his  ruin. 

\..A  fourth,  of  still  different  character,  rejects  with  loathing 
so. uncertain,  so  dependent,  so  anxious  a  life  as  that  of  ambi- 
tion. "  Honour,"  he  shrewdly  remarks,  "  is  a  mere  ^bubble ; 
"  painted  indeed  with  every  brilliant  colour,  but  fitted  only  to 
"  allure  the  gaze  of  children.  Popularity  is  the  mere  breath 
"  of  a  giddy  multitude,  blowing  in  quick  succession  heat  and 
^^  cold  firom  the  same  mouth.  The  wish  for  suffirage  begins 
ill  weakness,  proceeds  from  art,  fraud,  and  anxiety,  and  ends 
in  disappointment  and  disgrace*  Office  is  a .  mere  bed  of 
fathoms,  on  which  a  man  can  never  be  at  ease,  and  on  which 
^^  he  can  turn  himself  only  with  increased  pain.     Public  sup- 
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^^  port  is  always  lean,  and  insufficient  for  the  expense  of  pub* 
^^  lie  living  necessarily  great ;  and  even  that  support  is  given 
with  grudging,  and  eiyoyed  only  with  obloquy.  To  such 
d^iendence  I  cannot  submit  In  the  meantime,  little  or 
nothing  is  gained  after  all  the  toil  and  pains  undergone  to 
acquire  popular  favour,  beside  ingratitude,  murmuriiig,  and 
**  slander.  Nations  are  never  grateful.  To  those  who*  have 
"  served  them  the  most,  they  are  the  most  unkind,  and  fre- 
quently reward  their  chief  benefactors  only  with  the  grossest 
abuse.  Nay,  the  very  persons  who  to  day  salute  their 
fiivourite  with  hosannas,  are  ready  to  crucify  him  to  mor- 
"  row. 

"  In  wealth  lies  surer  good ;  solid  independence,  enduring 
consequence,  permanent  support,  and  the  true  means  of  look- 
ing adversity  in  the  face  without  shrinking.  Nay,  here'  also 
lies  the  real  secret  of  being  useful.  On  property  mankind 
live;  from  property  flow  alike  the  supplies  of  want  and  tlfd 
^'  means  of  comfort.  He  who  adds  to  the  common  stock  of 
^'  property  adds,  therefore,  to  the  comimon  stock  of  good;  and 
"  is,  of  course,  the  truly  usefril  man.  Such,  at  least,  is  my 
'^  judgment,  and  such  the  course  which  I  am  determined  to 
"  pursue."" 

It  is  easy  to  discern  the  faults  of  others ;  and,  in  the  courses 
of  life  which  they  pursue,  to  fasten  upon  the  follies  and  the 
sufferings  to  which  they  are  exposed.  The  censures  cast'  by 
the  avaricious  man  upon  the  devotee  to  ambition  may  be  very 
severe  and  yet  very  just.  His  own  error  does  not  lie  in  attri- 
buting these  evils  to  a  life  of  ambition,  but  in  not  perceiving 
that  evils  of  equal  magnitude  are,  with  the  same  justice,  attri. 
butable  to  the  ardent  pursuit  of  property ;  in  not  perceiving, 
that  they  who  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and 
into  many  foolish  and  hateful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  de< 
struction  and  perdition.  ,  .      .- 

Satisfied,  however,  with  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  his  own 
deteniiination,  he  confidently  embarks  in  the  pursuit  cf£  wealth* 
With  a  fall  assurance  that  it  may  be  obtained,  and  a  full  'de^ 
termination  to  obtain  it,  he  begins  a  life  of  toil,  care^  econbtby, 
adventure,  contrivance,  activity,  and  perseverance.  The  mom^ 
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ap  eariy,  but  a  daily  labour ;  for^  like  the  good  seed  in  the 
Scriptures,  they  grow  while  he  sleejps,  and  when  he  is  not 
aware,  and  with  a  rapid  as  well  as  unperceived  vegetation. 

Temptations  to  the  indulgence  of  aU  these  passions  exist 
every  moment  and  in  every  place.  The  natural  longing  for 
such  objects,  the  sight  of  others  continually  engrossed  by  them, 
the  regard  paid  by  the  multitude  to  those  who  acquire  them ; 
all  unite  to  cherish  and  strengthen  their  importance  in  his  own 
feelings.  In  most  companies,  he  hears  no  conversation  except 
concerning  these  objlscts.  They  are  dwelt  on,  as  the  oidy  ao- 
lid  good,  by  men  of  sober  years ;  and  painted  with  the  charms 
of  fascination  in  the  ardent  language  of  youth.  To  unite  in 
the  chase  of  them  is  to  unite  with  a  world :  to  decline  it  is  to 
^  be  left  alone.  Strong  resolution  is  thetefore  required  to  resist 
so  powerful  allurements.  But  his  resolution  is  strong ;  and 
the  additional  strength  which  he  needs  he  asks  and  receives 
from  God. 

With  an  original  watchfalness,  vigour,  and  firmness,  he 
commences  his  opposition  to  these  passions ;  and,  every  day 
he  lives,  renews  his  efforts  with  a  determination  to  overcome. 
In  so  difficult  a  contest,  he  is  compelled  to  struggle  hard ;  but 
this  advantage  attends  all  his  labours,  that  every  instance  of 
success  enables  him  more  easily  to  succeed  again.  Every 
victory  is  pleasant  also  at  the  time  of  gaining  it ;  and  this 
pleasure  soon  renders  the  labour  necessary  to  gain  the  victory, 
unregarded,  and  in  the  end  delightful.  What,  therefore, 
seemed  at  first  a  Herculean  task,  becomes  at  length  no  more 
than  a  common  exertion. 

Another  important  advantage  he  early  secures  to  himself, 
which  is  unthought  of  by  the  preceding  character,  viz.  the  di- 
rection of  all  his  efforts  towards  the  control  of  his  thoughts.  A 
watchful  attention  to  his  moral  concerns  easily  convinces  him 
that  his  chief  danger  lies  in  his  mind.  When,  therefore,  im- 
proper thoughts  spring  up  there,  he  watches  them  at  their 
commencement,  when  resistance  will  be-  neither  doubtful  nor 
difficult.  Attacked  in  this  early,  feeble  state,  they  are  easily 
overcome ;  whereas,  after  their  full  growth,  and  frequent  in- 
dulgence, they  become  irresistible. 
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walch)  and  weaty  himself  that  they  may  heteaftear  enjoy  the 
firoks  of  his  labours.  Neither  willing  to  taste  of  his  earnings 
^th  Hhem,  ndr  to  taste  them  alone,  they  can  see  no  end  tcft 
%lHch  he  shobM  %e  t^ontinued  in  life,  after  he  has  ceased  to 
^arh.  AtMmd  his  death-bed  they  sit  unmoyed,  in  spite  of  thi^ 
impulse  of  n&tural  affection,  which  is  un&ble  to  influence  them 
ritiher  to  love  or  respect  him,  and  his  corpse  they  follow  with 
cold  decency  to  the  grave. 

A  fifth  is  charmed  with  gracefuhiess  of  life  and  deportment, 
with  refinement  and  elegance,  and  determines  to  be  distin- 
guished as  a  man  of  accomplished  manners  and  polished  taste. 
Rich  dress,  splendid  equipage,  extensive  buildings,  and  lux- 
tirious  tables  are  regarded  by  him  as  vtdgar  things,  as  the 
iteerefhdbs  of  money,  which  a  dowii  may  earn  and  expend. 
Hi^  ptove,  indeed,  the  owner'^s  wealth,  but  are  no  evidences 
Df  the  \iup6riority  of  his  mind.  Something  of  a  higher  cast^ 
som^hing  ihore  indicative  of  refinement  and  elegance  of 
dfdtighl,  is,  in  his  view,  demanded  of  the  man  who  would  be 
distinguished  for  liberal  endowments  and  elegant  accomplish- 
menta.  To  wear  the  most  graced  attire,  to  become  a  Ches^ 
terfield  in  manners  and  conversation,  to  shine  in  the  most  po- 
lished coltopany,  to  be  styled  the  gentleman  by  way  of  eminence, 
and  to  be  regarded  as  the  standard  of  appeal  in  every  case  of 
propriety,  are  the  objects  of  his  utmost  ambition,  and  the 
soutces  of  all  his  high  enjoyment.  Things  are  to  him  of  little 
value ;  the  fotms  of  things,  the  modes  in  which  they  are  to 
appear,  to  act,  and  to  operate,  engross  his  attention,  wishes, 
and  labours.  To  him  the  matter,  the  substance  is  of  no  con- 
sequenog,  a  mere  block  of  marble  in  the  quarry,  useful  only  as 
it  IB  capable  of  being  fashioned  into  grace  and  elegance  by  the 
hand  c^  a  master.  The  manner  is,  in  his  view,  all  that  is  va- 
luiUiIe  or  desirable.  To  do  good  things  is,  in  his  estimation,  of 
no  importance,  for  a  boor  may  do  them ;  but  to  do  handsome 
thxdgs  is  the  consummation  of  human  attsnnments.  Useful- 
ness i»y  of  course,  a  blank  page  in  the  volume  of  'his  life,  and 
worth  is  left  out  of  his  catalogue  of  honourable  qualities.  To 
the  €y4  of  a  considerate  man  he  appears  as  a  portrait,  in  which 
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ap  early,  but  a  daily  labour ;  for^  like  the  good  seed  in  the 
Scriptures,  they  grow  while  he  sleeps,  and  when  he  is  not 
aware,  and  with  a  rapid  as  well  as  unperceived  vegetation. 

Temptations  to  the  indulgence  of  aU  these  passions  exist 
every  moment  and  in  every  place.  The  natural  longing  for 
such  objects,  the  sight  of  others  continually  engrossed  by  them, 
the  regard  paid  by  the  multitude  to  those  who  acquire  them ; 
all  unite  to  cherish  and  strengthen  their  importance  in  his  own 
feelings.  In  most  companies,  he  hears  no  conversation  except 
concerning  these  objlscts.  They  are  dwelt  on,  as  the  ofily  so- 
lid good,  by  men  of  sober  years ;  and  painted  with  the  charms 
of  fascination  in  the  ardent  language  of  youth.  To  unite  in 
the  chase  of  them  is  to  unite  with  a  world :  to  decline  it  is  to 
.  be  left  alone.  Strong  resolution  is  therefore  required  to  resist 
so  powerful  allurements.  But  his  resolution  is  strong ;  and 
the  additional  strength  which  he  needs  he  asks  and  receives 
from  God. 

With  an  original  watchfulness,  vigour,  and  firmness,  he 
commences  his  opposition  to  these  passions ;  and,  every  day 
he  lives,  renews  his  efforts  with  a  determination  to  overcome. 
In  so  difficult  a  contest,  he  is  compelled  to  struggle  hard ;  but 
this  advantage  attends  all  his  labours,  that  every  instance  of 
success  enables  him  more  easily  to  succeed  again.  Every 
victory  is  pleasant  also  at  the  time  of  gaining  it ;  and  this 
pleasure  soon  renders  the  labour  necessary  to  gain  the  victory, 
unregarded,  and  in  the  end  delightful.  What,  therefore, 
seemed  at  first  a  Herculean  task,  becomes  at  length  no  more 
than  a  common  exertion. 

Another  important  advantage  he  early  secures  to  himself, 
which  is  unthought  of  by  the  preceding  character,  viz.  the  di- 
rection of  all  his  efibrts  towards  the  control  of  his  thoughts.  A 
watchful  attention  to  his  moral  concerns  easily  convinces  him 
that  his  chief  danger  lies  in  his  mind.  When,  therefore,  im- 
proper thoughts  spring  up  there,  he  watches  them  at  their 
commencement,  when  resistance  will  be-  neither  doubtfid  nor 
difficult.  Attacked  in  this  early,  feeble  state,  they  are  easily 
overcome ;  whereas,  after  their  full  growth,  and  frequent  in- 
dulgence, they  become  irresistible. 
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piniont,  but  without  a  spring  to  set  it  in  motiou^ia  bglancf  pf 
r^ulate-it,  or  a  hand  to  mark  its  circuits;  a  pretty  object  ta 
the  eye  of  curidsity^  but^of  no  use  to  its  maker.  He  considerf^ 
not  that  the  down  who  faithAiUy  follows  the  plough,  or  wields 
the  hoe  and  the  spade,  is  a  better  member  of  society  than  him* 
self;  nor  dreams  that  the  two  mites  of  such  a  man  wUl  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  gift  to  Ood,  while  his  own  abundance  will  be  slight- 
ed and  forgotten.  The  whole  end  of  his  life,  so  far  as  his  fel- 
low-creatures are  concerned,  is  to  excite  admiration,  and,  so 
fiir  as  himself  is  concerned,  to  gratify  the  love  of  knowing.  To 
his  fellow-men  his  existence  among  them  is  as  uninteresting  as 
to  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet,  for  he  feels  no  obligation 
to  wish  their  happiness,  and  makes  no  e£Port  to  promote  it.  His 
talents,  though  formed  for  the  noblest  ends,  and  furnishing 
means  of  distinguished  useftilncss,  are  all  closetted  in  his  mind 
or  wasted  over  his  books.  After  his  death,  his  whole  history 
may  be  written  in  this  short  epitaph : — 

Here  lies  a  learned  man. 
A  seventh,  and  firom  all  these  a  widely  different  character, 
is~£>und  in  the  plain  and  modest  walks  of  life.  Convinced 
that  it  is  foolish  and  dangerous  to  mind  high  things ;  that 
competence  is  better  than  riches,  moderation  than  splendour, 
and  a  private  station  than  public  offices  ;  convinced  that  ex- 
tensive aims  create  excessive  cares ;  that  to  be  esteemed  grace- 
ftd  is  less  desirable  than  to  be  accounted  useful ;  and  that 
sloth  is  a  mere  standing  pool,  nauseous  and  deadly,  and  pro- 
digalijy  a  troubled  ocean,  without  a  pilot  and  without  a  shore ; 
he  determines  to  aim  at  being  beloved,  rather  than  admired ; 
at  being  unopposed,  rather  than  victorious  over  opposition ; 
and  at  being  unenvied,  rather  than  superior  to  the  attacks  of 
envy.  Satisfied  with  this  decision,  he  enters  originally  upon 
a  plain  life,  as  his  portion.  While  others  aim  at  an  empire  or 
a  world  as  their  sphere  of  action,  he  finds  his  in  a  neighbour- 
hood. To  manage  his  family  afiairs,  and  occasionally  those  of 
a  small  circle  around  him,  is  the  only  employment  which  he 
covets.  To  acquire  so  much  property  as  may  satisfy  daily  de- 
mands, and  afibrd  a  stock  on  which  he  may  repose  in  misfor- 
tune and  age ;  to  gain  the  character  of  a  good  husband,  fa- 
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tker,  neighbour,  frkoid,  and  cidisen ;  to  be  sufficiently  polishcii 
M  iiiid  «  ready  admissien  into  the  cou^ny  of  dluwe  \nth  y/^iim 
he  corresponds ;  and  to  possess^  that  share  f^  learning  ivhidi 
xrjU  rend^  him  an  object  of  village  respeot,  .md  entitle  him  U 
a  place  among  hk  respectable  neighbours ;  are  all  which  he 
attempts,  and  almost  all  which  he  wishes.  Freedom  tmik 
txouble  and  embanrassment ;  safety  from  duns  and  losses;  se- 
curity from  the  hazard  of  disesteem  and  disgrace ;  and  tht 
possesinon  of  competence,  quiet,  decency,  and  good-will ;  ari 
the  prime  objects  of  his  pursuit  All  these,  in  the  commea 
course  of  things,  he  easily  acquires ;  for  in  the  puisuit  of  thew 
opposition  is  rarely  found,  and  disappointment  seldom  oecuis. 
A  pang  he  may  now  and  then  experience,  when  he  is  told  of 
the  opulence  and  elevation  of  one  and  another  of  hia .  formst 
acquaintance ;  but  he  feels  himself  abundantly  oompeniMited) 
when  he  hears  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  one  and  the  donrnfall 
of  the  other.  In  these  cases,  he  hugs  his  own  safety,  and 
congratulates  himself  on  the  wisdom  of  that  course  of  li&  which 
he  has  chosen ;  repeating  often,  and  with  much  Self-compla- 
cency, the  superiority  of  that  golden  mean  which  the  wise  men 
of  antiquity  so  highly  extolled,  and  which  Agur,  wiser  than 
all  of  them,  selected  as  the  favourite  object  of  his  choice. 

Thus  quietly  and  easily  he  glides  down  the  stream  of  life, 
despised  indeed  by  some,  and  pitied  by  others ;  but  by  those 
around  him  generally  beloved  and  respected.  When  he 
leaves  the  world,  he  leaves  it  with  the  regret  and  the  tears  of 
those  to  whose  happiness  he  has  contributed  by  his  fijendly 
offices. 

The  eighth,  and  last  character  which  I  shall  describe,  pur- 
sues a  course  differing  from  them  all :  not  indeed  from  the 
five  last  in  the  business  of  life ;  for  in  this  he  may  resemble 
any  of  them ;  but  in  the  disposition  by  which  he  is  governed. 
Early  sensible  that  he  is  an  accountable  creature,  accountable 
to  that  God  by  whom  he  was  created,  and  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived all  his  means  of  usefulness  and  comfort,  he  makes  it 
his  commanding  object  so  to  use  them  aU,  as  at  the  end  of  life 
to  secure  the  divine  approbation.  From  the  sluggaard  and  the 
prodigal  he    differs,   in   the    conviction    that  diligence  and 
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piudenoe  were  dktties  and  virtues ;  and  firom  all  those  whom 
I  kare  meatioiied  in  the  conyiction  that  duty  is  his  whole 
bfimnets ;  that  virtue  is  his  only  glory,  honour,  or  happiness ; 
and  that  he  was  bom  to  centre  every  view,  engage  every  fa- 
culty, and  employ  every  moment  in  serving  God,  and  not  him- 
self. Their  endeavours  all  terminated  in  themselves.  None 
of  them  felt  the  obligation  of  being  useftd  to  others,  except 
when  it  contnbuted  to  his  own  personal  convenience.  With 
kom,  the  first  thing  is  to  benefit  others  ;  to  benefit  himself  the 
second.  To  do  good  is,  in  his  view,  the  only  road  to  gain  or 
enjoy  it.  The  blessedness  of  the  infinite  mind  he  finds  de- 
clared in  the  Scriptures  to  arise  from  the  unlimited  and  end- 
less communication  of  good  to  others.  If  he  will  obtain  a 
liappiness  resembling  this,  he  is  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  and 
eonfirmed  in  the  doctrine  by  the  fullest  attestation  of  reason, 
Aat  he  must  possess  a  similar  character,  and  pursue  similar 
conduct ;  must  seek  for  enjoyment  in  doing  good,  and  not  in 
gaining  it  from  others. 

From  all  these  persons  he  differs  also,  in  the  full  conviction 
that  he  was  bom  for  eternal  being ;  and  that  the  principal 
business  of  the  present  life  is  effectually  to  provide  for  the  life 
beyond  the  grave ;  that  of  course  all  his  efforts  ought  to  be 
directed  to  this  infinite  object ;  and  that  nothing  deserves  his 
attention  any  farther  than  it  consists  with  that  aim,  or  con- 
tributes to  its  accomplishment.  Thus  he  begins  life  with  a 
"new  system  and  a  new  end.  The  views  of  all  who  have  pre- 
ceded him  were  bounded  by  the  grave ;  his  are  expanded 
through  eternity.  Their  views  centered  in  themselves;  his 
are  circumscribed  only  by  the  universe  of  being.  One  of  those 
things  which,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  naturally 
strike  lus  mind  with  the  greatest  force,  is  a  strong  propensity 
in  his  heart,  resisting  powerfully  every  effort  to  pursue  the 
course  which  he  has  prescribed  for  himself.  Avarice,  ambition, 
sensuality,  are  all  weeds  naturally  springing  up  in  his  own  mind, 
as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  others,  and  naturally  flourishing, 
unless  carefully  rooted  up  by  the  hand  of  culture.  To  check, 
and,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  exterminate  these  propensities,  be- 
comes therefore  one  of  his  earliest  labours.     Nor  is  it  merely 
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ap  early,  but  a  daily  labour ;  for,  like  the  good  seed  in  the 
Scriptures,  they  grow  while  he  sleeps,  and  when  he  is  not 
aware,  and  with  a  rapid  as  well  as  unperceived  vegetation. 

Temptations  to  the  indulgence  of  all  these  passions  exiBt 
every  moment  and  in  every  place.  The  natural  longing  fiir 
such  objects,  the  sight  of  others  continually  engrossed  by  them, 
the  regard  paid  by  the  multitude  to  those  who  acquire  them ; 
all  unite  to  cherish  and  strengthen  their  importance  in  his  own 
feelings.  In  most  companies,  he  hears  no  conversation  except 
concerning  these  objiscts.  They  are  dwelt  on,  as  the  otdy  so- 
lid good,  by  men  of  sober  years ;  and  paiated  with  the  charms 
of  fascination  in  the  ardent  language  of  youth.  To  unite  in 
the  chase  of  them  is  to  unite  with  a  world :  to  decline  it  is  to 
X  be  left  alone.  Strong  resolution  is  therefore  required  to  resist 
so  powerful  allurements.  But  his  resolution  is  strong ;  and 
the  additional  strength  which  he  needs  he  asks  and  receives 
from  God. 

With  an  original  watchfrilness,  vigour,  and  firmness,  he 
commences  his  opposition  to  these  passions ;  and,  every  day 
he  lives,  renews  his  efforts  with  a  determination  to  overcome. 
In  so  difficult  a  contest,  he  is  compelled  to  struggle  hard ;  but 
this  advantage  attends  all  his  labours,  that  every  instance  of 
success  enables  him  more  easily  to  succeed  again.  Every 
victory  is  pleasant  also  at  the  time  of  gaining  it ;  and  this 
pleasure  soon  renders  the  labour  necessary  to  gain  the  victory, 
unregarded,  and  in  the  end  delightful.  What,  therefore, 
seemed  at  first  a  Herculean  task,  becomes  at  length  no  more 
than  a  common  exertion. 

Another  important  advantage  he  early  secures  to  himself, 
which  is  unthought  of  by  the  preceding  character,  viz,  the  di- 
rection of  all  his  efforts  towards  the  control  of  his  thoughts.  A 
watchful  attention  to  his  moral  concerns  easily  convinces  him 
that  his  chief  danger  lies  in  his  mind.  When,  therefore,  im- 
proper thoughts  spring  up  there,  he  watches  them  at  their 
commencement,  when  resistance  will  be  neither  doubtftil  nor 
difficult.  Attacked  in  this  early,  feeble  state,  they  are  easily 
overcome ;  whereas,  after  their  fuU  growth,  and  frequent  in- 
dulgence, they  become  irresistible. 
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In  this  conflict,  he  daily  calls  to  his  aid  the  Scriptures  of 
truth.  These  furnish  him  motives,  endless  in  multitude,  and 
infinite  in  degree,  to  continue  the  warfare  with  unremitted  en- 
deavours to  the  end  of  his  life.  From  the  Scriptures  he  re- 
tires to  his  closet ;  and,  bowing  his  knees  to  the  Father  of  all 
mercies,  supplicates  that  divine  aid,  which  is  never  long  with- 
held ;  and  finds  in  the  very  employment  of  praying,  a  part  of 
that  strength  for  which  he  prays.  From  his  closet  he  goes  to 
the  cogEnmon  duties  of  the  day,  prepared  to  discharge  them 
fiiithfiilly,  and  fortified  against  a  thousand  temptations  by 
which  his  companions  are  assailed  and  overpowered.  In  eveiy 
situation,  like  David,  he  makes  it  his  rule  to  set  the  Lord  al- 
▼ay  before  his  face.  This  realized  presence  of  his  Maker  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  source  of  continual  delight ;  and,  on  the 
other,  a  continual  guard  against  the  intruding  temptation,  and 
the  approaching  sin. 

In  every  act  of  his  duty  he  finds  a  peace  which  he  covets 
to  find  'again,  and  to  find  which  he  proceeds  to  peribrm  his 
duty  anew.  The  consciousness  of  being  thus  employed  is  a 
source  of  self-approbation  which  is  gained  from  no  other  em- 
ployment ;  of  a  delight  in  self-examination  which  none  of  the 
preceding  characters  ever  knew ;  of  dignity  inherent,  indepen- 
dent, and  noble ;  of  hope  which  maketh  not  ashamed,  an 
anchor  to  the  soul,  sure  and  stedfast. 

In  the  meantime,  the  promises  of  the  Oospel  profier  to  his 
acceptance  a  crown  of  endless  rejoicing.  All  around  him  is 
God,  all  before  him  is  heaven.  In  trials  and  conflicts,  in 
adversity  and  languor,  in  fear  and  sorrow,  God  is  present  to 
sustain,  re&esh,  imd  deliver  him ;  and  after  a  little  period,  will 
be  more  gloriously  present  to  terminate  all  his  cares,  and  to 
change  his  sorrows  into  joys  unmingled  and  everlasting.  A 
great  part  of  all  his  business  is  to  do  good  to  his  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  an  employment  sweet,  noble,  and  divine ;  a  destiny 
suited  to  an  immortal  being;  a  commission  worthy  of  the 
infinite  mind ;  a  well  of  water  springing  up  to  everlasting  hfe. 
This  business  begins  with  the  little  but  eminently  endeared 
circle  of  his  own  family,  where  it  extends  to  the  regulation  and 
provision  of  all  things  necessary  for  then:  support  and  comfort. 
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their  education  and  nsefiilness,  thdbr  piety  and  salvation. 
Thence  it  reaches  the  wider  circle  of  his  neighbours,  where  it 
daily  appears  in  that  cheerful  commnnieation  of  kind;  jtlst, 
sincere,  and  faithful  offices  which  render  life  a  blessing,  and 
which,  as  a  powerful  example,  diarm  others  to  go  and^do  ISk^ 
wise.  From  his  neighbourhood  it  extends  to  Ins  cotmtry, 
where  it  ia  «nployed  in  honourable  and  puhlic-i^pifited  effnrtB, 
and  fervent  prayers  for  its  welfare,  in  pvomoting  peai5e  add 
good  order,  in  encouraging  useful  knowledge,  and  in  dbSusiitg', 
as  far  as  in  him  lies,  undefiled  rdligion.  From  ha^  counttyk 
spreads  also  over  the  world  in  unceasii^  supplications  fer  i&€ 
ddiverance  of  his  fellow-men  from  die  bondage  of  corraptiot, 
and  their  translation  into  the  ^orious  liberty  of  the  sons  irf 
God.  From  this  world  it  makes  excursions  also  at  times  into 
die  distant  regions*  of  the  uniyerse,  on  die  wingK  of  arderit 
goodness,  with  delightful  premonitions  of  that  happy  period 
when  his  own  mind  shall  be  actively  and  eternally  engaged^  in 
producing  and  communicating  blessings  throughout-  thtf-kxr- 
measurable  kingdom  of  virtue.  Like  die  slothful  maft,  he 
seeks  for  daily  ease ;  but  it  is  the  ease  which  flowB  from  the' 
efforts  of  a  diligent  mind,  and  rewards  the  labours  of  an  indus- 
trious life.  Like  the  prodigal  he  scatters  abundandy ;  but  he 
scatters  blessings,  and  not  curses  to  himself  and  to  others. 
Like  the  ambitious  man,  he  seeks  for  honour  and  disdnrdon; 
but  it  is  for  the  honour  of  immortality,  and  the  dislincdon 
attached  to  the  sons  of  God.  Like  the  avaricious  msn^  he 
continually  hoards  up ;  hut  it  is  the  treasure  in  the  heavem. 
Like  the  man  of  science,  he  applies  eagerly  to  the  attainment^ 
of  knowledge ;  but  it  is  the  knowledge  of  Gt)d,  <^  Christ,  ^  and 
of  heaven;  the  knowledge  of  his  duty,  of  his  soul,  and  of  fai» 
end.  Like  the  accomplished  man,  he  aims  at  grace  and  ele- 
gance ;  but  it  is  elegance  of  mind,  and  the  (nrnament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  gretIC 
price.  Like  the  man  of  moderadon  and  de<^»icy,  he  aims'  at 
being  safe  and  comfortable,  peace&l  and  beloved;  but' it  is 
die  peace  of  foi^ven  sin  ;  the  comfort  of  an  approving  con^ 
science ;  the  safety  whidi  is  found  in  Christ,  and  the  lev^  of 
Chrisdans,  of  Angels,  and  of  GikI. 
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To  hun  k  is  of  little  import  in  what  station  of  life  he  is 
found,  if  it  be  the  most  useful  station  for  which  he  is  qualified. 
I£  it  be  humble  he  is  satisfied,  because  it  is  appointed  by  Him 
who  knows  and  chooses  far  better  than  he  himself  can  choose. 
If  more  eUYiU;ed,  he  only  becomes  more  careful  to  fill  the  sta- 
tion with  usefiilnesfi  and  duty.  Hence  the  cares  and  fears, 
the  disappointments  and  mortifications  which  harass  his  com- 
panions are  removed  far  from  him.  Troubles  he  must  imques- 
tienaUy  find.  Of  defects  he  will  undoubtedly  be  the  subject. 
Sis  disposition  to  perform,  his  duty  is  imperfect,  and  produces 
its  prefer  effects  therefore  in  an  imperfect  degree.  Still  this 
k.his  psevaiMng  increasing  disposition,  and  gives  birth  to  con- 
sequences, numerous,,  great,  and  desirable.  To  glorify  his 
](laker,  and  to  do  good  to  his  fellow  creatures  is  his  chief  aim, 
the  principal  employment  of  his  life.  To  that  divine  Saviour, 
hf  whose  precepts  he  is  instructed,  by  whose  blood  he  is  re- 
deemed, by  wihose  spirit  he  is  sanctified,  and  by  whose  inter- 
cession he  is^  received  to  eternal  glory,  he  consecrates  all  his 
life  and  labours,  and  esteems  that  all  unspeaksbly  too  little  to 
show  the  grateftd  sense  which  he  feels  of  his  oldigations  to 
him,  and  the  supreme  delight  which  he  finds  in  doing  his 
pleasure. 

TJhus  he  passes  through  life,  not  in  a  dull  stagnation,  but 
in  an  active  cheerful  serenity  of  soul ;  not  in  thoughtless  and 
guiljty  prodigality,  but  in  a  rational  and  uninterrupted  difiusion 
(j£  blessings ;  not  in  a  career  of  frantic  ambition,  but  in  a 
steady  pursuit  of  eternal  glory  ;  not  in  sordid  and  swinish 
avarice,  but  in  an  industrious  accumulation  of  celestial  riches ; 
not  in  acquiring  vain  philosophy,  and  knowledge  which  only 
puffeth  up,  but  in  enlarging  his  views  of  God,  of  his  own  mind, 
duty,  and  interest,  and  of  the  qualifications  and  employments 
of  just  men  made  perfect;  not  in  a  whimsical  attention  to 
form,  and  dress,  and  appearance,  but  in  ardently  gaining  re- 
fined, thought,  elegance  of  affection,  and  beauty  of  mind ;  not 
in  exhibiting  mere  decency  of  exterior,  moderatioir  of  conduct, 
and  regularity  of  life  to  the  eye  of  man,  but  in  presenting  to 
the  eye  of  Ood  that  well-regulated  soul,  that  becoming  life, 
that  patient  submission  to  his  pleasure  which,  amiable  and 
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excellent  in  itself,  will  be  remembered  by  him  with  everiasting 
love. 

While  this  man  lives,  he  is  a  blessing  to  all  around  him. 
It  is  good  for  the  world  that  he  was  bom,  and  that  he  has 
sojourned  here  below.  Throughout  ctendty,  governed  by  the 
same  spirit,  he  will  prove  an  accession  to  the  universe,  a  bless- 
ing  to  the  great  kingdom  of  Jehovah. 

Like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  must  however  die.  From  this 
vale  of  tears  he  must  be  released,  and  death  is  the  method  of 
release  appointed  by  his  Maker.  As  a  release  he  regards  it, 
from  pain  and  fear,  from  sin  and  sorrow.  Familiar  to  his  eye 
by  daily  cohtemplation,  and  disarmed  by  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  death  to  him  has  ceased  to  be  the  king  of  terrors.  .  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  considered  as  a  messenger  fs€m  heaven, 
rude  indeed,  and  rough,  and  forbidding ;  but  sent  on  a  bene- 
volent errand,  and  bringing  merely  the  summons  to  call  him 
home.  With  the  peace  which  Christ  left  as  a  rich  legacy  to 
all  his  faithful  followers,  he  closes  his  eyes  in  sleep,  and  calmly 
resigns  up  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

This  man,  in  my  view,  has  so  run  in  the  race  of  life  as  to 
obtain  the  prize. 


■■■»■■:.* 


SERMON  XXIL 


MINISTERS  AND  THEIR  CONVERTS,  A  MUTUAL 
REJOICING  IN  THE  DAY  OF  CHRIST. 

To  llie  CukBditeft  for  the  Baccalaureate,  in  1803  and  1813* 
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'*  Tot  what  is  our  hope^  or  joy^  or  crown  of  rejoicing  f  Are 
not  even  ye^  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  at  his 
coming  T* 


Paul,  with  his  fellow-hibourers  Silas  and  Timothy,  being  di- 
■ected  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  go  from  Asia  into  Macedonia, 
MMsed  over  to  Philippi,  and  gathered  a  church  in  that  city. 
Senoe  they  went  to  Thessalonica,  and  gathered  another.  Here, 
wwever,  they  were  persecuted  by  the  Jews.  Paul,  the  chief 
object  of  their  hatred,  departed  therefore  to  Berea.  His  per- 
lecators  followed  him  thither,  and  forced  him  to  betake  him- 
idf  to  Athens.  From  that  city  he  proceeded  to  Corinth.  Thus 
iSnr  a  long  time  he  was  absent  from  Thessalonica ;  and  although 
»oeedingly  desirous  to  revisit  the  church,  which  he  had  found- 
ed there,  was  prevented  by  certain  hindrances  which  he  has 
lUuded  to,  but  not  described. 

During  his  absence  various  objections,  which  he  has  speci- 
ied  in  his  Epistle,  were  by  the  Jews  and  Greeks  of  Thessalo- 
uca  raised  up  against  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the 
jrocpd.     Among  these  were  his  flight  and  the  length  of  his 
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^seiice.  From  these  fiicts  his  adversaries  argued,  and  endea- 
"Voiir^  to  persuade  his  eonverts,  that  he  was  an  impd8t6r^  ^bd 
not  a  messenger  of  God,  nor  a  friend  to  them."  His  fl^hf  %hey 
seeiid  to  have  urged  as  a  proof  of  his  cowai'dice,  adld'his  ab- 
sence as  satisfactory  evidence  that  h^  iras  regardlesi^  'of  the 
Thessalonian  Christians. 

The  effi)rts  of  these  malignant  men  appear  to  have  alarmed 
the  fears  of  the  Apostle.  To  pifetent  their  eflfeet  on  the  minds 
of  his  followers,  he  replied  in  this  Epistle  to  the  objections 
made  against  him  and  against  the  Gospel.  Among  the  an- 
swers to  those  made  against  him,  the  text  contains  one,  re- 
n^arkable  for  the  extraordinary  sentiment  expressed  in  it,  and 
for  the  afiectionate  maimer  in  which  it  is  communicated.  <*  For 
**  what  is  my  hope,  or  my  jtry,  or  my  crown  -of  rc^eittg?^  Are 

not  even  ye,  in  the  presence  of'our  Lord  Jesus  ChiiBt,  at  bis 

coming  ?  "  Look  at  my  life,  and  behold  it  made  tip  off  la- 
bours and  sufferings.  What  hope  can  I  proipoee ;  what'jOy 
ean  I  find,  but  in  your  conversion  and  etemat  life.  This  iroild 
is  only  hostile  to  me,  and  yields  me  neither  rest  nofMifetyi*  If, 
therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  indulge  any  hope,  or  to  expect  any 
reward,  it  must  be  beyond  the  grave.  It  must  be  ftlmishddby 
you,  my  own  converts,  turned  by  my  preaching  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  imto  God.  In  y#u^  'of 
course,  my  affections  must  centre  with  a  sineerily  attd^stMMigdi, 
which  distance  cannot  change,  nor  time  impAif.  Vain,  iM^ 
fore,  and  groundless  are  the  allegations  of  your  eneHditftfitMd 
mine,  when  they  insinuate,  that  I  do  not  regard  ydiamidiiiis 
tenderness  of  a  parent  and  the  fiddity  of  an  Apostiei       '  '■ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Thessalomsni  cdn1rert»>irm 
dearer  to  St  Paul  than  others  who  had  become  CSifislians 
under  his  ministry.  Unquestionably  he,  who  addRawed'  -As 
Romans,  whom  he  bad  never  seen,  in  t^rms  so  mflfeoiionlRte, 
eouM  not  but  regard  his  own  converts,  universally,  wiih*tbe 
strongest  attachment.  Accordingly,  he  addresses  tke'fety 
sentiment  contained  in  the^xt  to  the  Corinthians:  ^^^As  iko 
*^  ye  have  acknowledged  us  in  part,  that  we  areyotir'ifejeid»g, 
<'  evOT  as  ye  are  ours,  in  the  day  of  the  fiord  Jesus.***  'To*  the 
Fhilippians  he  addresses  it  again.     <^  Among  whom  ye  shin« 
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<«  as  lights  in  the  world;  holding  frarth  the  wotd  of  life;  tiiat 
*'  I  may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Cbriat  that  I  have  :Wt  ran 
^'  iia  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain.  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered 
^^  upon  die  aacrifioe  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejeke 
*^  with  yoa  all."^  Indeed,  the  teixt  itself  very  obviously  jbolds 
out  to  us  the  same  truth.  ''  For  what  is  our  hope,  or  joy  P 
^^  Are  not  k«J  Img  ye  also  ?  ye,  as  well  as  others,  who  dse- 
^'  where  under  my  preaching  become  followers  of  the  Re^ 
"  deemer.'"  This  was  the  construction  of  Theophylact ;  and 
gives,  I  apprehend,  the  true  meaning  of  the  origuidL 

It  is  to  be  "Observed,  that  Sylvanus  or  Silas,  and  Timothy^ 
united  with  Paul  in  sending  this  epistle  to  the  Thessaloniam, 
and  of  eourse  coincided  with  him  in  2II  the  dedarationis  y^hich 
it  -efmtain&  Accordingly,  the  language  of  the  text  is,  <^  What 
^  ia  our  hope.^  These  excellent  men,  therefore,  who  had 
been  the  Apostle^s  fellow-labourers  in  converting  the  ThesBa»- 
lonians,  certainly  expected  to  find  the  same  glorious  crown, 
and  their  own  share  in  the  same  elevated  joy,  in  the  final  day. 
That  their  expeetatioiis  weie  well  founded,  the  Spirit  4>f  ittspif 
radon,  who  dictated  this  epistle,  has  left  us  the  amplect  praof. 

It  is  4dso  to  be  observed,  that  Paul  exhibits  the  Corinthiims 
aar^iHCttg  in  him,  and  Timothy,  who  united  with  him  in 
writiag  the  second  ^istle  to  that  Church,  even  as  they  did, 
in  the  menbers  of  that  Church.  To  the  same  joy  in  him  ha 
directs  the  Plnlippians,  m  Ulut  verse  following  die  passage  al* 
ready  fuotied,  <^  For  the  same  cause,  also,  do  ye  rej<Hce,  and 
^  ba  g}ad  with  iBe."" 

The  foundsHion  «f  the  Apostle'^s  joy  in  his  converts  is  parti- 
cularly exp!essed  in  the  whole  of  this  passage  taken  together. 
^^  That  ye  may  be  blaaieless,  and  harmless,  the  sons  of  Qod,  - 
^^  wkhaut  rebuke,  in  the  midst  <^  a  orooked  and  perverse  na* 
'^  tion,  among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world :  holding 
^  forth  the  word  of  life ;  that  I  may  rejoice  in  the  day  ^ 
'<  Chiiat  that  I  have  not  run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain.^ 
The  jblameless,  harmless,  unrebukaUe  character  of  these  ooii- 
vartt^  die  lustre  of  their  example,  and  the  glory  which  it  east 
avHUld  the  word  of  God|  constitutes  the  source  of  that  peculiar 
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hi^^efds  which  he  expectedi  to  find  in  the  day  of  Cbr^. 
Tfaitf'ettemlplary  piety,  seen  in  their  lires  with  such  beaioj^  am) 
lustre,  while  it  allowed  those  who  beheld  it  to  follow  them  in 
the  way' to  endless  life,  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  glorious  proof 
of  the  faithfulness  and  efficacy  of  his  own  labours  for  their 
conversion 

In  the  text,  thus  considered,  are  contained  the  following 
-doctrines* 

I.  Those  who'  have  been  intimately  connected  in  the  pre? 
sent  world,  will  at  the  day  of  judgment  be  known  to  each 
odier. 

II.  Paithftil  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  those  who,-und(B^ 
'their  ministry,  have  embraced  the  Gospel,  will  be  mutual 
causes  of  joy  in  that  day,  and,  by  consequence,  through  eter- 
•nity.  • 

I.  Those  who  have  been  intinuUdy  connected  m  the  presefii 
world,  tiHU  cJt  the  day  ofjudgmefnt  be  knowntoeach  other. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  there  can,  I  think,  be  little 
doubt.  The  Apostle,  his  fellow  labourers,  and  their  converts, 
were  to  rejoice  with  each  other  at  the  day  of  Christ  with  ^  pe- 
culiar joy.  To  these  ministers  of  the  Gospel  neither  the  saints 
of  ancient  times,  nor  those  of  succeeding  generations,  were  to 
be  their  hope,  or  their  joy,  or  their -crown.  This  character  is 
in  the  text,  and  the  parallel  passages  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, expressly  confined  to  their  own  converts.  In  the.  same 
manner  these  converts  are  exhibited  as  peculiarly  rgoicing  in 
Paul  and  Timothy,  as  ministers  by  whom  they  believed.  But 
if  these  preachers  and  their  converts  were  thus  to  r^oice  in 
each  other,  it  follows  of  course,  that  they  must  be  muluaUy 
known ;  and  Imown  in  their  mutual  connecticm  as  instruments 
and  heirs  of  salvation.  St.  Paul,  therefore,  and  Timothy f  and 
Silas,  will  know  the  members  of  these  churches  for  whon^;  they 
wrote,  and  be  known  by  them  in  the  day  of  Christ  Nor  can 
there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  other  ministers  and  .th?ir 
converts  will  be  Jcnown  in  the  same  manner ;  nor  by  parity,  of 
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rduBbning,  that  parents  snd  children  will  know  each  .otb^ 
IMA>and8  and  their  wives,  instructors  and  their  pupils,  fiiendsi 
also,  cbmpanions,  and  neighbours. 

'  Tn  accordance  with  this  scheme  of  thought,  It  is  said,  that 
matiy  shall  come  from  the  east  and  &om  the  west,  Arom  the 
north  and  from  the  south,  and  sit  down  with  Abrahftm,  with 
Isaac^  and  with  Jacob,  and  with  all  the  prophets,  in  the  king* 
dom  of  God.     Lazarus  was  carried  by  angels  to  Abi^a^iff; 
bosom.     These  illustrious  persons,  therefore,  must,  it  woulcji . 
seeib,  'according  to  any  rational  interpretation,  be  known  tQ . 
tlidse  concerning  whom  these  declarations  were  made.     Abr^.. 
ham,  Lazarus,  and  the  rich  man,  were  all  known  to  each  QUier. 
U  is  incredible  that  this  case  should  be  singular,  or  the  ^xhi- 
Mtioh'  made  in  it  concerning  the  state  of  our  future  e^asteno^ 
ei¥bnfeous. 

In  the  same  manner  Moses  and  Elias,  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration,  were  known  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  the 
fldree  Apostles  also,  as  Peter  proves  in  his.  address  ,to  Christ. 
It  cannot  be  rationally  questioned  that  this  knowledge  is  uni- 
tieirsally  a  part  of  the  divine  system,  or  that  all  who  have  .been 
intimately  connected  here  will  be  known  by  each  othex  here- 
after, 

'  II.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  those  who,  under  their  nd' 
idiitry,  have  embraced  the  Gospel,  tvill  be  mutually  causes-qf 
joy  m  that  dcey,  and,  by  consequence,  Uirovghout  eternity. 

'Of  this  doctrine  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  as  of  the  iot- 
mer.  Both  the  texts  and  the  parallel  passages  which  have 
Men  quoted,  ftumish  ample  evidence  of  its  truth.  To  such  as 
love  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  it  must,  however,  be  pro- 
fitable to  examine  the  nature  and  ground  of  this  joy.  .  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul  concerning  this 
'Object  to  the  Philippians,  in  which  he  informs  them,  that 
dieir  'assumption  of  the  Oospel  as  their  rule  of  Ufe,  aod  of  holi- 
'tew ins  their  moral  diaracter,  the  lustre  of  their  obedience  to 
'l3kb  fi>tmer,  and  the  eminence  of  their  profidency  in  the  latter, 
"wtfi^e' the 'sources  of  that  peculiar  enjoyment  which  he  and  his 
fellow  labourers  expected  in  the  day  of  Christ.     The  samie 
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clMriibtliitetici^  &i  him  and  Ms  cotap«mon8,  and  the  pecdfiar 
fiithftitiies^  and  success  with  which  they  performed  thd  dntiea 
of  their  stewardship,  are  also  with  sufficient  deamesff  exhilnt- 
ed  as  the  foundation  of  that  joy  whidi  their  conrerts  would 
find  at  the  same  solemn  period. 

It  is  impossible  that  intelligent  beings  should  find  in  each 
odier  more  noble  or  rational  sources  of  happiness  than  these. 
In  their  converts,  the  ministers  in  question  beheld  a  nraltitude 
dt  immortal  minds  rescued  from  ignorance  and  idolatry^  ftom 
endless  sin  and  endless  ruin,  established  in  the  belief  and  obe^ 
diesioe  of  dhrme  truth,  and  constituted  heirs  of  everlascing 
gk^y,  happiness,  and  virtue.  On  the  one  hand,  how  wondeiu 
fbl  the  escaape.  On  the  other,  how  amazing  dte  acquisition. 
WiAk  what  sympathy,  with  what  transport,  must  such  bene- 
volent men  as  Paul,  Silas,  and  Timothy,  behold  this  delight- 
fbl  scene.  These  converts  were  orginally  without  G6d  and 
without  hope  in  the  world ;  wordiipped  images  of  gcILd  and 
cflver,  of  brass  and  stone ;  and  prostrated  themselves  befixre 
the  stock  of  a  tree.  They  were  aliens  from  the  divine  king^ 
dom ;  Outcasts  from  the  virtuous  umverse ;  and  heirs  only  of 
sin  and  perdition.  When  the  Apostle  and  his  companions 
first  beheld  them,  how  melancholy,  how  desolate  must  have 
been  the  prospect !  How  deep  the  darkness  in  which  they 
were  involved!  How  enthrely  pathless  the  desart  in  which 
they  groped  their  w^y!  With  what  emotions  must  these 
messengers  of  salvation  have  r^^ded  the  miserable  sufferers 
in  this  state  of  gloom,  solitude,  and  despair !  With  what 
yearnings  of  evangelical  compassion  did  these  ministers  of 
Christ  light  up  for  them  the  lamp  of  hope,  and  guide  them 
into  the  path  to  endless  life !  How  joyfully  did  they  behold 
them  enter  the  straight  gate,  and  go  in  the  narrow  way ! 
With  what  animated  expectations  did  they  mark  their  future 
progress ;  their  victory  over  obstacles,  temptations,  enemies, 
and  sins ;  their  fidthfiil  adherence  to  the  precepts  of  the  6os* 
pel ;  and  the  steady  direction  of  their  course  towasda  heaven  f 

In  Paul  and  his  companions  their  converts  beheld  those  whe 
in  this  world  had  been  pre-eminently  wise,  and  had  turned 
many  to  righteousness,  and  who,  therefore,  were  in  the  future 
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W4if9l4  ta  shine  as  the  hnghtnews  of  the  Qrmamenl^.^^.ifj^^]^ 
i^tar^*  for  ever  and  ever.  In  these  illustrious  mim^^^fj^ 
Chfiflt  they  behdd  those  who^  as  instrumenlis  in  the  hfmds  qf 
€^y  had  done  to  them  greater  good  than  the  imiverse  hesi4i^ 
was  able  to  do ;  good,  which  could  neyer  be  repaid;  gOQ^J^ 
wbieh  no  created  mind  can  comprehend;  good,  which  na li- 
mited duration  van.  erer  unfold.  With  the  blessing  of  Crqdj 
diese  iften  had  aceom^idied  their  salvation,  and  secured  t^ 
tbem  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  eternal  ip 
tha  heavens.  The  benefit  communicated  was  the  greatest  of 
att  benefits ;  and  the  disposition  by  which  it  was  produced  thc^ 
best  of  aU.  dispositions.  At  the  present  day^  when  future 
Aings  will  begin  to  be  actual,  realized,  and  enjoyed,  the^.wUf 
se^  in  them  &e  best  of  aU  created  friends,  and  the  noblest  e^ 
all  created  benefactors;  fidends,  whose  kindness  will  ajqpei^r 
9M9e  lovely,  whose  beneficence  more  valuable^  and  whoM 
fhAraieti^ns  4nore  exceHent,  through  every  succeeding  age  of 
Ot^mity.  .  Thus  connected,  thus  related,  how  can.  these  nunis*^ 
ters  and  their  converts  fail  to  rejoice  in  each  other  at  this  so* 
lemn  day,  or  to  increase  their  joy  continually  as  they  advance 
tlwough  the  successive  periods  of  endless  duration. 

No  labour  is  necessary  to  persuade  my  audience,  that  firom 
a  subject  so  solemn,  so  interesting,  so  delight^,  many  infers 
enoea  of  high  importance  might  be  derived* 

Particularly  ia  the  integrity  of  Paul  and  his  fellow-labourers 
most  clearly  evident,  &om  the  sentiments  esqpressed  in  this 
p«98age  of  Scripture.  They  are  obviously  sentiments  which 
MO  impostor,  no  dishonest  man  would  devise ;  or  if  he  had  de- 
vised them,  would  have  adopted.  The  hope,  the  joy,  of  sudi 
anian^would  have  terminated,  of  course,  in  this  world,  and 
centred  wholly  in  the  means  of  enhancing  his  influence  and 
establishing  his  control  over  the  Thessalonians.  The  epistle^ 
if  ]mtten  by  such  a  man,  would  have  abounded  in  artful  refu- 
Wifigas  of  the  censures  thrown  upon  his  character,  and  in  insi- 
dipua  contrivances  to  gain  the  ends  which  ambition^pdde,  and 
CumuQg,  promise  themselves  firom  their  successAd  effints. 
Fra^d  and  hypocrisy  would  have  floated  on  the  «ur&ce ;  and 
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weakburjMxw^,  and  ^pleasure,  would  hav^  beea  mesmiA  %hii\i\ 
bottonu,.  ...t  \        -vi«|  /(u  ui 

With  the  like  clearness  are  the  excellence  and  aipahleM^sr'i 
of  these  men  unfolded  in  this  passage  of  Scriptujtelihus  «e^  I 
mined.    The  objects  proposed  display  abeneyolence  Bingalari]R:| 
generous  and  noble,  and  the  exhibition  of  these  object».pr^! ; 
sents  this  character  in  a  light  eminently  happy.     Waiiia  Stem 
the  heart,  uncontrived,  unaffected,  the  sentim^dts  ectpressed  > 
array  the  men  with  all  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  evangeliact 
charity.     The  portrait  is  formed  of  enchanting  lines,. and 
charming  colours,  and  the  eye  discerns  and  acknowledgest  ^e 
lilceness  without  a  momentary  hesitation.  j  inMiu 

From  this  character  of  the  writers  is  inferred  irresistibly  J^^ 
integrity  of  their  writings,  and  from  this,  in  a  manner  wgaaiUff^ 
obvious  and  necessary,  their  divine  origin.  But  from  those^aodi 
many  other  reflections  of  a  similar  nature,  the  time,  bavely  9^ 
fident  for  my  present  purpose,  compels  me  to  witbdinv  tsi^ 
attention.  The  peculiar  design  of  this  discourse  requirol  ibftt; 
I  devote  the  remainder  to  its  accomplishmtent..        >.  /  i\n 

You,  my  young  friends,  for  whom  this  di8COU3rse  is;particii^ 
larly  designed,  stand  in  a  relation  to  me,  in  several  rei^^>e>^  tb» 
same  with  that  in  which  the  converts,  so  often  nientioned,  stpod 
in  relation  to  Paul  and  his  companions.  You  may  have  alsQ 
been  connected  with  me  by  a  relation  highly  endearing,  ^ihich 
could  not  be  predicated  even  of  them.  During  an  importeot 
period  of  your  life  you  have  been  my  pupils,  and  in  no.  ins^ 
nificant  sense  my  children.  Your  parents,  with  a  qoi^deno^ 
which  I  hope  has  not  been  misplaced,  have  resigned  theiTiOi^ 
immediate  care  of  you  into  my  hands.  Your  pripie^  iint^ji^tp 
have  been  under  my  direction,  and  have>  I.tiWt,  be^  pro- 
moted with  parental  care.  I  know  they  .luive  bfien,  r^g^^i^ 
with  parental  tenderness.  «        !    /..,•]  j  r.i  11 

Through  the  same  period  I  have  been  your  mifidsterv  Chlt$9 
as  weU  as  your  parents,  has  committed  you  to  my'direetiomiJ^ 
this  solemn  office,  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  am^unoonscio^^iivf 
having  taught  you  a  single  error,  or  of  having  willingly  with- 
held .from  you  a  single,  truth.  The  knowledge  which  may  es- 
pecially qualify  you  for  usefulness  and  honour  in  the  present 
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li&ii I  lmve>«iicleaToured  to  commnmcate  in' thb  h^^^inaMi^'' 
in  my  power.  I  know  not  that  I  have  shunned  to  declarff'tktfi^^ 
to-ywtt»aJiy  part  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  I  ihoy^hfi^Vkkt 
I  ]iffv*e  k€)>t  buck  any  thing  which  was  profitable  to  you,  btti^I^'* 
hare  showed  you,  and  taught  you,  publicly  and  privately,  t^^^ 
tifying  to  you  all',  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towiWg^'- • 
our  hoTd  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  warned  you.  I  have  ftrafeSI^ 
for  you^  day  and  night,  with  tears.  If  I  have  ever  been'sirtl'^ 
cere  in  my  endeavours ;  if  ever  I  have  voluntarily  laboiWed^tS*^ 
do  good,  I  have  laboured  in  this  manner  for  you.  ;  i.ab 

'Ycmr-  own  donduct  in  the  meantime  (and  I  feermyi^lP 
bound  to  declare  it  on  this  solemn  occasion,)  has  been  higMjf'' 
hcmoiirable  to  your  character.  You  came  to  my  imilaediate 
siqieinitendehice  with  the  most  cordial  good-will  and  the  beMM 
leCMnmeAdatk^ns  of  your  former  instructors.  Throughout- tHfe^ 
y*ar  ^^4ikh  is  now  finished,  you  have  proved  that  this  gbtjiSL^ 
will  ttud  «th^e  recommendations,  were  amply  deserved.  Ift^ 
ymit*  lielMtyidur  to  me  you  have  been  respectful  and  amiable-M^ 
every  occasion,  and  have  distinguished  yourselves  by  diligence) 
good^'tftdar,  aikl  universal  propriety.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
81^  thatyou'have  equalled  in  these  respects^  and  in  yoiir  lite- 
tarf  lat^ftadnment^,  any  of  those  classes  which  have  gone  befbre 
yoil.>'^  '^   •■  •  - 

■  ''Ifeore-lhan  half  of  your  number  have  made  a  public  profesi. , 
flkm  of  theTehgion'of  Christ,*  and  have  this  day  surrounded 
tibe  edadramental  table.  Several  others,  for  a  considerable  tili^ 
hii^i^  been  t^e  i^ubjects  of  very  solemn  impressions  concennbg 
ifedbrisidtationi  and  will,  it  is  rationally  h(^ed,  be  fbund,  ^fb 
Imgi  'IM^circiing  that  hallowed  board.  ^ 

'^Thl^t^st,' with  exceptions  too  small  to  merit  attention'  at  this 
tiM^^^mii^h  tnany  hopes,  from  their  irreproachable'behaviovf, 
that  they  may  follow  their  companions  in  this  happy  cak^, 
^lin^  yo^'^ave  ahready  acknowledged  me  in  part,  tha^^  a 
'UbinAlliidi^'tyfi 'Christ,  I  am  your  rejoicing,  even  as  yon  sUnb  a#e 
mifle^;  '"Should  it  be  my  happy  lot  to  be  pronounced  fiiitkAll 

■  •I.  A'    vi,    ; -r  •<        ■  .  c  '    jl 

*^TIii8«wie^th]e  of  the  class  of  1803.     Of  the  class  of  181 3  almost -cMie-. 
fowthhailknade  such  a  profession.-* EonroB. 
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qf;^  the  lew  things  committed  to  me,  may  I  not,,  on  a^ljid 
grounda,  look  forward  to  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ^(jL 
believe  diat  you,  together  with  your  precursons  and  yow  suc- 
cessons,  in  knowledge,  piety,  and  use^ness,  will  thien  be  my 
glory  and  my  joy. 

To  bring  home  to  your  hearts  the  subject  hiere  referr^  to^ 
to  impress  upon  them  its  solemnity  and  importance,  let  me^ie- 
mind  you,  when,  where,  on  what  occasion,  and  before  w)iom. 
this  joy  is  to  be  found ;  not  first,  not  alone,  yet  pre-^mii^^tly. 
and  in  a  degree  which  cannot  be  described. 

It  is  first  found  in  the  present  world,  in  the  silence  of  devout 
meditation,  in  the  serene  contemplations  of  the  soliti^  ifsikfx 
in  the  fervent  aspirations  of  the  closet,  in  the  pure  precepts  and 
rich  promises  of  the  sacred  vdiume,  in  the  cheerful  derotioiis 
of  the  family,  in  the  solemn  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  in 
the  public  communion  of  Christians  at  the  taUe  of  Christ.  It 
is  found  also  in  no  unhappy  degree  in  the  delightful  private 
intercourse  of  good  men,  and  in  that  train  of  beneficent  actions 
by  which  they  become  immediate  and  rich  blessin^gs  to  the 
world. 

In  a  more  glorious  manner  will  it  revive  when  we  enter  the 
world  of  spirits,  and  render  to  our  Lord  an  account  of  the  manr 
ner  in  which  we  have  employed  the  talents  intrusted  by  him 
to  our  care.  If  we  shall  then  appear  to  have  occupied  them 
fidthtiilly  in  his  service,  we  shall  be  permitted  immediately  to 
enter  into  his  joy. 

But  the  time  mentioned  in  the  text  is  difPerent  firom  all 
these.  It  is  that  which  in  the  Scriptures  is  emphatically  call- 
ed the  time  of  the  end,  when  Christ  will  come  to  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness,  and  all  that  are  in  the  graves  will  hear  his  voice 
and  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good,  to  the  resurrection 
of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  to  the  resurrection- of 
damnation.  All  earthly  things  will  then  have  finished  their 
course.  Avarice  will  have  ceased  to  dig  for  treasures  in  the  se- 
cret chambers  of  the  earth,  ambition  to  climb  the  precipices 
which  in  his  eye  seemed  the  ascent  to  heaven,  and  pleasure  to 
bathe  and  wanton  in  the  stream  of  sensuality.  Oppression  will 
have  ended  the  work  of  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and 
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iifiippet  from  his  withered  hand  die  m)]i  rod.  Pertiecutfbn  wifl 
fbkit  iio  more  on  the  blood  of  martyrs,  conquest  no  longer  sit 
aild'sihile  (^ver  the  tomb  of  departed  nations,  nor  pride  sigh 
o^tfr  tie  expiring  train  of  menials,  the  vanishing  tables  of  lux- 
ury, the  fading  paradise  and  the  palace  o£  splendour  crumbled 
into  dust. 

The  trumpet  of  civil  discord  will  then  have  blown  its  last 
lirdiEtth.  The  frenzy  of  faction  will  have  terminated,  and 
its  final  sound  have  died  upon  the  ear.  Its  scrambles  for 
power  and  place  will  then  be  over,  together  with  all  the  follies 
and  crimes,  the  base  cabals,  the  foul  slander,  the  innumerable 
fidsehoods,  the  black  peijuries,  and  the  sale  of  souls  with  which 
it  lias  been  attended.  Even  liberty  itself,  that  golden  image 
which  the  world  has  worshipped  instead  of  Jehovah,  will  en- 
rajpture  and  engross,  will  inspire  and  terrify,  wUl  rouse  to  mad- 
liess  and  plunge  in  misery  no  more. 

Even  the  honest,  commendable,  and  deli^tful  employments 
cf  TQlanldnd  will  be  finished.  The  cheerfrd  sound  of  the  axe 
and  the  hammer  wiU  be  dumb.  The  industrious  ploi^h  will 
stop  in  the  unfinished  frirrow,  and  the  adventurous  sail  be 
finrled  for  the  last  time.  The  father  will  no  more  survey  his 
children  iat  the  fire-side  with  hope  and  delight,  the  mother  will 
ceaee  to  smile  with  inexpressible  fondness  over  the  cradled  in- 
fant,^ and  ihe  husband  and  wi&  to  interchange  the  unequalled 
tenderness  of  conjugal  love.  To  the  earth  it  wifl  be  truly  said, 
as,  in  the  awftd  language  of  prophecy  to  mystical  Babylon, 
**  The  voice  of  harpers,  and  of  musicians,  and  of  pipers,  and 
*''rf  trumpeters  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee ;  and  the 
^'  light  of  a  candle  shall  shine  no  more  at  all  in  thee;  and  the 
**  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  of  the  bride  shall  be  heard  no 
*•  Abire  kt  all  in  thee." 

'^Evien  the  most  venerable  and  sacred  things  will  then  find 
tlidfet' earthly  termination.  The  Sabbath  will  dawn  in  peace  and 
beaufy  on  this  polluted  world  no  more;  the  sanctuary  will 
ceif^e*  to  be  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven ;  and  apos- 
tate sinners  will  no  longer  enter  in  and  be  saved.  The  voice  of 
grayer  wiH  have  pronounced  its  last  amen ;  the  tongue  of  the 
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^^aclier  will  be  diimb^  and  the  final  song  of  praise  will  expire 
il^ofa  ihe"  ear. 

' ^'  Far  other  scenes  will  then  engross  the  thoughts  atid  awaken 
i!he  amazement  of  mankind.  The  funeral  day  of  tbid  great 
'Wdrld  will  have  come,  and  the  host  of  heaven,  and  die  innume- 
rable nations  of  men  will  be  summoned  to  its  obseljuieSk  Its 
kn'eU  the  last  trumpet  wDl  sound.  Its  end  the  voice  of  the 
archangel  will  proclaim  in  the  inexpressibly  «wful  Words,  **  It 
**  is  done.*"  Earth  will  tremble  throughout  all  hfer  regions  > 
the  graves  will  heave  with  one  immense  convulsion,  and  teem 
^th  the  awakening  myriads  of  deceased  men.  The  land  and 
the  sea  will  give  up  the  dead,  which  are  in  them,  and  the  whole 
globe  will  be  covered  with  an  universal  resurrection  of  the  great 
family  of  Adam. 

Above  will  be  seen,  surrounded  by  the  glory  of  his  Father 
and  by  aU  his  holy  angels,  the  Judge  of  the  qidck  and  the  dead, 
coming  in  the  clouds,  with  power  and  great  glory.  All  nations, 
at  his  awful  summons,  will  take  their  places  on  his'right  hand 
iand  on  his  left.  "  The  books  will  be  opened,  and  another 
"  book  will  be  opened,  which  is  the  Book  of  Life ;  and  the 
"  dead  wiU  be  judged  out  of  those  things  which  are  written  in 
*^  the  books,  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.""  To 
one  division  of  this  vast  multitude  he  will  say,  "  Come,  ye 
**  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom,  prepared  for  you 
**  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ; "  and  to  the  other,  "  De- 
"  part,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
^'  and  his  angels."*^  Then  the  final  flames,  kindled  in  innume- 
rable places  at  once,  will  wander  over  the  surface  of  this  great 
globe,  consume  the  piles  of  human  grandeur  and  the  monu- 
ments of  human  ingenuity,  waste  the  plains,  dissolve  the  moun- 
tains, and  blot  out  of  remembrance  this  polluted  region  of  er- 
ror and  iniquity.  Then  will  the  wicked  go  away  into  everlast- 
ing punishment,  and  the  righteous  ascend  to  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  to  enter  upon  the  complete  enjoyment  of  life  eternal. 

In  this  season  of  awful  expectation  and  final  decision,  of 
universal  convulsion  and  immense  ruin,  ¥4iat  emotions  shall 
you  and  I  experience,  if  we  may  then  behold  'evetj^  danger 
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past,  dvery  fbar  yanished,  and  every  sorrow  fled ;  if.  .^  mfff 
see  and  feel  our  hopes  all  ended  in  full  fruition,  our  joy  }h^ 
ginning  its  ev^lasting  career,  and  a  crown  of  glory  hpldenout 
to  us  by  our  Judge  to  reward  our  sincere  though  frail  obedieno^. 
All  these  awful  scenes  we  shall  witness.  Our  eyes  shall  behpI4 
them,  and  not  another.  In  them  all  we  shall  take  our  ow|i 
diare,-*-4i  share  glorious  and  delightful,  if  we  have  loved  righ^ 
eousnesB  and  hated  iniquity ;  but  infinitely  deplorable,  if  with 
a  hard  and  impenitent  heart  we  have  treasured  up  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath.  How  devoutly  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  we 
may  obtain  the  former  happy  lot,  and  escape  the  incompre* 
hensiUe  ruin  of  the  latter. 

With  these  amazing  things  in  full  view,  can  you  fsiil  to  ask, 
**  Where,  when,  and  how  are  these  immeasurable  blessings  ^ 
*'  be* secured?^  Let  me  ask  in  return,  "  Where,  when,^  and 
*^  how  did  Paul,  and  Silas,  and  Timothy,  and  their  innumera- 
♦<  Ub  converts  secure  them  ?^  The  God  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh'  has  given  to  mankind  but  one  law  concerning  this  momen* 
ious  subject.  Life  is  the  time,  and  the  present  world  the 
place  in  which  this  mighty  work  has  been  done  by  all  who 
have  accomplished  it,  and  in  which,  if  ever  done,  it  must  be 
done  by  us.  We,  like  them,  must  believe  on  the  Loid  Jesus 
Christ ;  must  repent  of  our  sins  with  all  the  heart,  and  must 
exhibit  a  life  of  piety  to  God,  and  beneficence  to  mankind. 
We  must  deny  ourselves,  take  up  the  cross,  and  vanquish 
temptations,  lusts,  and  enemies^  In  a  word,  a  life  of  evan- 
gelical virtue  is  the  only  basis  on  which  the  joy  of  that  solemn 
day  can  be  founded.  He,  who  with  this  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
has  seen  Christ  hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  naked,  and  a  stran- 
ger^  and  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  has  relieved  him  even  in  the 
leiQttofhis  brethren,  will  then  be  placed  at  his  right  hand 
onrayed  in  immortal  glory,  and  will  find  an  open  and  abundant 
entrance  ministered  to  him  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  bis 
Lord  and  Saviour. 

Thiajpiiit  is  the  true,  the  only  excellence  of  the  souL  It 
is  tiie  glory  (Mangels,  it  is  the  image  of  God.  To  communis 
catf  it  to  man  Christ  died  and  rose  again,  and  the  Spirit  of 
grace  descended  from  heaven.     From  its  first  appearance  in 
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the  parents  of  iBAnkmd  after  their  apostacy,  seraphs  have 
watched  its  i^N^gnm  with  earnest  hope  and  uBHun^ed  coin- 
plaoency.  At  the  news  of  its  commencement  in  a  Ottgle,  waa- 
dering  prodigftlf  all  heaven  renews  its  joy,  and  resoiunds  iritb 
gratulation.  Eternal  wisdom  beholds  it  as  an  undefiled  ema- 
nation from  itself,  and  smiles  with  boundless  delight  ever  ito 
infantile  existau^,  and  its  eyerlastkig  advancement  towuds 
perfection. 

From  these  considerations  flows  of  course  the  great  psactical 
use  g£  all  that  has  been  said.  If  such  be  the  cause  q£  hope 
fulfilled  and  joy  b^gun  at  the  great  day,  you  ape  most  afiect^ 
ingly  taught,  that  you  must  now  lay  the  foundatien  of  theee 
inestimable  blessings.  From  this  seat  of  learning,  where  you 
have  lived  four  years  with  many  privil^es,  many  enjoymtnts, 
and  many  hopes ;  in  the  midst  of  c(HBpanions  by  whom  yo« 
are  loved,  and  under  the  direction  of  instructors  to  whom  yo« 
are  highly  endeared,  you  are  to  depart  into  a  world  of  pride 
and  ambition,  of  avarice  and  sensuality,  of  temptation  aai 
sin.  At  this  eventfrd  period  you  need  all  your  own  wisdom^ 
watchfulness,  firmness,  and  prayers ;  ail  the  prayers,  counseli^ 
and  assistance  of  your  friends ;  and,  what  is  infinitely  more 
than  them  all,  the  protection  and  Uessing  of  your  God.  Im« 
mensely  do  you  need  to  remember,  as  a  consideration  ever  to 
be  before  your  eyes,  and  invariably  to  govern  your  conduct, 
that  in  life  you  must  lay  the  foundation  of  your  joy  in  ik^ 
presence  of  Christ.  Resolve,  then,  on  this  sacred  day,  and  in 
this  holy  place,  that  a  truth  so  intertwined  with  your  whok 
well-being  shall  never  be  forgott^i  by  you,  never  fail  to  vh 
fluence,  never  cease  to  control. 

You  will  neither  wish,  nor  be  able  to  forget  the  scenes 
through  whidh  you  have  passed  in  this  lu^py  place.  .No 
period  of  your  lives  will  be  remembered  with  more  pleasure, 
no  spot  of  earth  seem  more  exempted  from  the  miseries  (Ofth^ 
curse.  The  quiet,  the  order,  the  honourable  and  deli^b^t&i 
employments  which  you  have  found  here ,  the  plaasingriQfiia^ 
panions  with  whom  you  have  hved ;  the  friendships  wj4ch 
you  have  formed,  and  the  numberless  kind  offices  which,  y^m 
have  interehanged ;  together  with  tjbe  affi)ctiaa,^cft|)ey'.wd 
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ms^metiong  of  your  teachers,  will  rise  continually  to  your  view, 
liie  littla  8ufli»iiig8,  on  the  contrary,  to  wMdi  Mfe-is  exposed 
even  here;  the  youthful  rivalrieg,  and  the  momentary  disli&es 
irill  ot  caane  be  fi:yrgotten.  You  wiH  oiften  think  and  say,  thiit 
no  tiine  of  your  life  passed  with  equal  enjoyment,  nor  with 
equal  freedom  firom  suffering. 

While  your  memory  is  thus  frequently  and  pleasingly  em- 
ployed, let  me  especially  persuade  you  to  call  to  mind  the 
truths  which  you  ha^ie  been  tau^ ;  the  moral  and  religious 
pfeeepts  so  often  and  so  solemnly  enjoined  upon  you ;  the 
counsels  of  piety  which  you  have  given  to  each  other ;  your 
affiietionate  assemblies  fcr  prayer ;  your  solemn  puUic  devo- 
tions; your  delightM  union  around  the  table  of  Christ.  Let 
duNMP'off  you,  who  have  publicly  professed  the  religion  of  the 
Redeemer,  remember  daily,  th4t  the  vows  of  the  hard  your 
Ckid  xre  upon  you,  and  that  you  caimot  go  back.  Let  those 
of  you',  who  have  hitherto  delayed  to  perform  this  great  duty, 
hasten  with  all  lowliness  and  smoothness  of  mind,  and  with 
vcamy  tears  for  your  sins,  to  confess  Christ  before  men,  and  to 
witness  the  good  profession  even  as  he  did. 

Remember,  I  beseech  you,  diat  he  who  died  for  you  hath 
said,  *^  One  thing  ts  needful.'"  In  this  declaration  he  has 
told  you,  that  there  is  no  other  needfid  thing.  Choose,  there- 
finre,  that  good  part  which  shall  never  be  taken  from  you. 
While  others  toil,  and  watch,  and  grieve  to  dig  deeper  in  the 
nmm  of  avarice ;  while  others  strive  and  pant  to  climb  the 
he%fats  of  ambition ;  while  others  imbrute  themselves  in  the 
stye  of  venspoality,  let  it  be  your  labour,  your  delight,  your 
g^ory,  to  lay  up  treasure  in  the  heavens ;  io  seek  the  honour 
which  cemeth  from  God  only,  and  to  acquire  the  pleasures 
which  at  Ms  right  hand  flow  for  ever. 

Begin  now,  or,  if  you  have  already  begun,  advance  from 
thift  dtty  the  work  of  your  station.  Into  the  way  of  well^ 
3oitg  resolutely  enter.  In  it  patiendy  and  perBeverittgly> 
cofitifeLiie.  Suffer  no  day  to  pass  without  doing  some  real  good. ' 
Let^ierVery' tnoming  and  every  evening  open  the  doors  of  yo^rf 
drntet^^anA  invite  you  to  pray  to  your  Father  w^o  is  in  secret. 
LlW^evefy^SaMMh  lieboid  you  going  op  to  the  hous^  of  *dl^^ 
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Lord.  Be  bis  tabemades  ever  amiable  in  jour  eyes,  and  one 
day  spent  in  his  courts  better  than  a  thousands  There  tlie 
Lord  Ood  is  a  sun  and  a  shield,  there  he  gives  grace  and 
glory,  and  there  he  withholds  no  good  thing  firom  lliem  that 
walk  uprightly. 

Daily  and  eagerly  diffiise  religion  around  the  circle  of  your 
connections.  To  them  you  can  do  good  every  day  you  live. 
God,  who  has  placed  them  always  within  your  readi,  demands 
of  you  continual  efforts  for  their  well-being.  How  delightfi]! 
will  it  be  to  find  them  your  hope,  your  joy,  your  crown  of 
rejoicing  in  the  day  of  Christ ! 

To  your  neighbourhoods  become  blessings  by  every  kind 
office  in  your  power.  Speak  truth  alway,  only,  and  with  a 
sacred  watchfulness  over  your  tongues.  Do  justly,  with  the 
utmost  strictness  and  impartiality.  Love  all  men ;  show  kind- 
ness to  all  with  whom  you  are  concerned ;  especially  extend 
mercy  to  suffering,  with  largeness  of  heart;  and  remember, 
that  God  loveth  the  cheerful  giver. 

As  you  advance  in  years,  in  reputation,  and  in  influence, 
make  it  a  commanding  rule  of  your  lives  to  befriend  young 
men.  They,  as  your  own  experience  will  powerfully  teach 
you,  will  ordinarily  need  more  than  any  others,  your  advice, 
your  reproofs,  and  your  assistance.  By  your  advice  they  will 
be  more  profited,  by  your  reproofs  more  amended,  and  for 
your  assistance  more  grateful  than  those  who  are  older.  Vi- 
gorously and  persuasively  impress  upon  their  minds  the  supreme 
importance  of  religion.  Whatever  you  say  on  this  great  sub- 
ject they  will  feel.  The  golden  moment  you  may  chance  to 
find,  and  may  happily  seize,  in  which  they  may  be  rescued 
from  destruction,  and  directed  to  heaven.  In  every  such  case, 
you  will  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  cover  by  this  glorious 
act  of  charity  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Love  your  country.  Learn  as  well  as  you  can  its  real  in- 
terests, and  pursue  them  steadily,  unawed  by  the  fear  of  opposi- 
tion, unallured  by  the  hope  of  office,  or  the  desire  of  gain. 
Covet  the  approbation,  and  tremble  at  the  reproach  of  con- 
science ;  but  regard  with  indifference  the  popular  breath, 

whether  trumpeting  slander,  or  shouting  applause. 
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Never  look  either  for  subsistence  or  for  character  to  popular 
■uffi^^ge,  or  government  appointments ;  to  public  salaries^  or 
official  perquisites.  He  who  seeks  for  property  or  reputation 
feom  these  sources,  will,  long  before  he  is  aware,  have  set  up 
Ids  soul  at  auction,  and  sold  it  for  a  place.  For  character, 
trust  to  your  conduct ;  for  subsistence,  to  your  hands.  In 
the  wretched  punsuit  of  office  you  will  find  temptations,  and 
snares,  and  sins  at  every  step  ;  will  turn  your  backs  upon  your 
God,  and  wander  every  day  farther  and  farther  from  virtue, 
and  hope,  and  heaven. 

Build  up  every  where  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  every 
where  spread,  support,  and  foster  his  religion.  Cherish  it  at 
borne,  and  send  it  abroad.  Labour  with  all  your  power  to 
80W  the  seeds  of  eternal  life,  wherever  there  is  a  soil  to  receive 
them ;  and  to  convey  the  tidings  of  salvation  wherever  there 
is  an  ear  to  hear  them.  On  the  final  day  it  will  be  transports- 
lug  to  remember  that  you  have  befriended  the  least  of  Christ's 
brethren.  It  will  be  divinely  extatic  to  remember  that  you 
have  befriended  them  all.  Let  your  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning,  ere  you  fail  to  prefer  Zion  above  your  chief  joy.  The 
first  good  which  you  can  do  for  mankind,  is  to  live  as  the 
Gosjiel  requires  you  to  Uve ;  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God, 
your  Saviour.  Let  your  Ught,  therefore,  so  shine  before 
others,  that  they,  beholding  your  good  works,  may  glorify  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

To  secure  these  delightful  purposes,  remember  especially 
that  God  is  always  where  you  are,  and  an  awful  witness  of 
whatever  you  think,  speak,  or  do.  Continually  refer  your 
eonduct  to  his  omniscient  eye,  and  regard  it  as  the  materials 
of  your  final  account.  Feel,  that  his  favour  is  life,  and  that 
his  anger  is  death. 

Finally,  seek  always  the  company,  the  conversation,  and 
friendship  of  good  men.  They  will  furnish  you  a  thousand 
unforeseen  blessings  in  their  kindness,  their  counsel,  their  ex- 
ample, and  their  prayers.  He  that  walketh  with  wise  men 
shall  be  wise.  Of  good  men,  in  ancient  times,  it  was  said  by 
tlie  vcMce  of  Ood  himself,  ^^  They  that  feared  the  Lord  spake 
**  often  one  to  another.*"    What  was  the  consequence  ?    '^  They 

VOL.  I.  2  F 
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'*  AiSi  be  mine,  saith  Jehorah,  in  the,  day  whea  l^nmkfi  up 
'^  my  jewels  ;  and  I  will  spare  them  as  a  man  spavedi  Im  ewi 
"  stm,  that  serreth  him.^  •    •    ' 

Can  you,  can  I,  want  motives  for  such  a  life  ?  What  wS 
procure  us  peace  and  consolation  in  die  world?  Wlnt  wil 
array  the  face  of  conscience  in  smiles,  and  tunejicr  Toioe  to 
harmony  ?  What  will  gain  thd  approbation,  the  jGriendsh^ 
and  the  prayers  of  wise  and  virtuous  men  f  What  will  majbe 
us  blessings  to  our  own  souls,  oiir  families,  our  friends,  our 
neighbourhoods,  our  country,  and  the  world  ?  What  will  best  - 
requite  the  love  of  our  divine  Redeemer?  What  will  aasure  . 
to  us  the  blessing  of  forgiven  sin,  and  the  favY)ur  of  ia  pante-  . 
ing  God  ?  What  will  shed  serenity  and  peace  over  the  eFm- 
ing  of  life,  and  enable  the  setting  sun  to  go  down  witlMMfttila 
eloud  ?  What  will  sooth  the  pain  and  languor  of  thet;la8t 
sickness,  and  disarm  the  final  enemy  of  his  sting?  Wihatiwil 
light  up  the  lamp  of  hope  in  the  grave  P  What  will  MieipHte 
the  unembodied  spirit  with  confidence,  when  it  enteis  oponils 
lonely  flight  into  the  invisible  world?  What  wUl'iOftenfito  itt 
view  the  distant  glory  of  heaven,  dimly,  but  extatioally^idiim- 
ing  on  its  wistful  eyes,  and  disclosing  its  untried  way  to  the 
throne  of  infinite  mercy  ?  A  Ufe  spent  in  honouring  God,  and 
doing  good  to  mankind,  will  accomplish  all  theso  delightlul 
things  ;  will  enable  us  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous^  and 
will  make  our  last  end  Uke  his.  .  ^ 

Is  there,  then,  one  of  you  who  will  not  lead  such: ajik? 
You  are  now  all  before  me ;  all  in  the  house  of  God ;  all  eiti- 
ployed  in  his  worship.  How  solemn,  how  etidearedtthe  as- 
sembly !  how  divine  the  employment !  how  becoming  is 'ib  for 
immortal  beings  to  hold  their  farewell  meeting  with  theki  (Nna* 
panions,  and  with  each  other,  in  such  a  plaoe,  on  enehuiidi^y 
and  for  such  a  purpose  !  -. .  . 

These  instructions  are  the  last  which  I  shall  ever  address  to 
you.  Regard  them  as  my  dying  words.  Let  them  sink  de^ 
Into  your  hearts.  That  I  regard  you  with  strong  affeciioii  I 
know  you  cannot  doubt.  From  this  aifection  they  aHitspAu^- 
To  your  best  good,  to  your  eternal  godd,  th4^  a»e>aJifdiiM»ted. 
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EVifigfit  them  nat.     Let  them  not  fail  of  dieir  fiill  influence  to 
jdBiftdiide  tMft  good. 

Yo^  may  live,  I  itope  every  one  ^  you  will  Irm^  thvtogli 
iiiany  yelniB  to  celtte.  How  desiiaMe  will  it  be  to  UVb  in  Buck 
m  inatmer  as  to  find  daily  the  testimony  of  a  gocd  consciences 
that  in  sisi^plieity  and  go<fly  sincerity,  fciot  with  fleshly  wisdomiy 
Wt  ^  «he  gt^ace  of  Grod,  you  have  had  yiMir  col&Tersatioii  m 
tte  WoiM.  Y^u  must  die.  How  joyful  wili  it  he  to  fitil 
asle^  in  the  Lord  J^us,  give  u^  yoinr  soak  into  Jbbe  hanck  of 
God,  and  be  able  to  say^  with  Addison,  to  those  aiound  yoi^ 
**  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die.*"  You  will  rise 
again.  How  transporting  will  it  be  to  see  you  all  ascending 
from  the  grave,  with  bodies  sown  in  corruption,  weakness,  and 
dishonour,  but  raised  in  incorruption,  power,  and  glory,  and 
arrayed  in  the  youth  and  beauty  of  heaven.  The  world  around 
you  win  be  convulsed  with  its  last  agonies.  How  will  you 
lieel  to  be  able,  while  multitudes  are  calling  to  the  rocks  and 
the  inountains  to  faU  on  them,  and  to  hide  them  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb,  steadfastly  and  serenely  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ed hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  even 
your  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  You  must  be  judged.  How 
blessed  will  it  be  to  behold  you  all  summoned  to  the  right 
hand^your  Judge,  the  place  of  his  friends  and  followers,  the 
seat  of  distinction,  the  goal  of  immortal  glory  ! 

The  final  sentence  you  must  hear.  What  emotions  will  you 
"es^perience^  should  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  ad-* 
dress  to  all  of  you  these  enrapturing  words,  "  Come,  ye  bless- 
^^  edof  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
'^*  the*  foundation  of  the  world !"  How  solemn,  how  angelic^ 
inill  be  the  flight,  to  ascend  with  you  in  his  immortal  train  to 
A/b  heaven  of  heavens,  the  house  of  Jehovah,  the  mansion  of 
everlasting  joy  !  Finally,  what  tongue  can  describe,  what  mind 
oaa  Qonoeive,  the  extacy  of  mingling  with  the  church  of  the 
first-born;  of  conversing  with  the  innumerable  company  of 
Sangek;  of  standing  before  the  throne  of  God,  accepted  and 
jbeloqped;  and  of  uniting  in  the  eternal  song,  ''  Blessing,  and 
^.liQiumtV'Aiid  glory,  and  power,  be  imto  Him,  that  sitteth  on 
**  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever  T 
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In  that  divine  assembly ;  at  that  great  era  in  the  kingdom 
of  Jehovah;  that  birth-day  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth;  when  those  undefiled  mansions  shall  be  filled  with  all 
dieir  inhabitants ;  when,  like  the  drops  that  form  the  bow  in 
the  doud  in  the  day  of  rain,  the  children  of  God  shall  be  il- 
lumined by  the  Sun  of  righteousness  with  supernal  beauty; 
and  all,  united,  shall  form  one  perfect  circle,  arrayed  in  the 
endless  diversities  of  immortal  light  and  glory ;  let  me  ardent- 
ly hope,  and  oh  I  may  the  Pather  of  all  mercies  fiilfil  the  hope, 
diat  not  one  of  you  will  be  found  missing. 
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SERMON  XXIIL 


ON  CONFORMITY  TO  THIS  WORLD. 
To  the  Candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate,  in  1808. 

BOMANS  XII.  2. 

^^  Jnd  be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  thai 
good,  and  acceptabk,  and  perfect  will  of  God," 

This  chapter  is  the  beginning  of  St.  Paul's  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  preceding  parts  of  this  Epistle.  It  commences  in 
the  first  verse  with  an  earnest  request  of  t}ie  Apostle  to  the 
Roman  Christians,  that  they  would  present  their  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God.  In  other  words, 
that  they  would  consecrate  their  bodies  to  his  service  finally, 
and  without  reserve,  as  a  sacrifice  is  consecrated  to  him.  In 
the  text  he  urges  them  to  be  no  longer  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  to  be  transformed,  by  the  renewing  of  their  mind, 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  prove,  or  experimentally  dis- 
cern, the  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God,  In 
the  former  verse,  the  Apostle  beseeches  the  Romans  to  devote 
their  external  powers  and  actions  wholly  to  the  service  of  their 
Maker.  In  the  text,  he  exhorts  them  not  to  sufler  either  their 
external  or  internal  conduct  to  be  conformed  to  the  opinions 
or  practices  of  the  world ;  and  so  to  regulate  the  state  of  their 
minds,  as  that  this  shall  be  the  happy  consequence.  The 
words  may  be  thus  rendered :  Be  not  fashioned  like  unto  this 
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'World,  but  give  to  your  life  a  new  form  or  shape,  by  means  of 
that  renovation  of  your  understanding  which  ye  have  lately 
received  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 

As  the  Roman  Christians  are  here  directly  spoken  of  as  al- 
ready renewed,  the  transformation  mentioned  cannot  be  that 
great  change  from  sin  to  holiness  customarily  styled  regaiera- 
tion,  nor  the  conformity  to  the  world,  that  general  spirit  of 
Binning,  found  in  unregenerate  men.  Both  the  conformity 
here  forbidden,  and  the  new  fashioning  or  transforming  of 
character  here  enjoined,  plainly  respect  the  course  of  life,  and 
the  doctrines  or  practices  according  to  which  it  should  or  should 
not  be  regulated.  To  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the 
world  the  Romans,  and,  for  the  same  reasons,  all  others  who 
are  under  the  Gospel,  are  forbidden  to  conform.  To  the 
doctrines  and  precepts,  or  rules  of  practice  contained  in  the 
43ros^el,  tliey  are  required  to  confornL  In  doing  this^  tbey 
^e  also  required  to  avail  themselves  of  the  renovation,  or 
spiritual  illumination,  of  their  understanding ;  i,  e,  to  make 
use  of  the  heavenly  light  which  they  now  enjoy,  for  the  direc^ 
tion  and  purification  of  their  conduct. 

These  explanations  will,  I  hope,  either  prev^$  or  remove 
all  doubts  concerning  the  construction  of  this  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture. I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  address  the  directions  j^ven 
in  it  to  the  youths  who  are  just  finishing  their  academical  edu-< 
cation  in  this  place.  The  two  precepts  in  the  text  are  S9  in- 
timately related,  that  they  may,  without  any  disadvanti^e, 
be  considered  together ;  every  departure  from  confomuty  to 
this  world  being  a  real  advancement  in  the  transformation' here 
enjoined.  Concerning  both  sides  of  this  subject,  therefor^  I 
shall  make  such  observations  as  shall  occur  to  me,  promis- 
cuously, and  without  any  formal  marks  of  separation.  In 
performing  this  task,  I  shall  be  necessitated  to  confine  myself 
to  a  few  particiidars  only.  The  field  opened  by  the  text  is  in 
a  sense  boundless  ;  and  can  be  barely  entered  at  the  present 
time.  The  particular  subjects  of  conformity  to  the  worlds 
which  I  shall  especially  select,  will  not  be  the  obvious,  the 
^ross,  and  the  scandalous ;  but  such  as  are  scarcely  suspected 
0f  comng  within  the  reach  of  the  piohibitiaKi ;  sueh  m  are 
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geaerally  estecisa^  decent,  often  honourable,  and  perhaps)  al- 
most always  safe.  They  will  be  schemes  of  ttu^kpig, ,  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  free  from  error ; 
and  schemes  of  acting,  which,  if  not  absolutely  right,  aire  con- 
sidered as  far  remote  from  being  wrong. 

While  I  request  the  attention  of  my  audience  generally,  I 
solicit  with  peculiar  earnestness,  I  think  I  may  with  the  best 
leasons  expect,  the  attention  of  those  for  whom  this  discourse 
▼aa  peculiarly  written.  You,  my  young  friends,  have  received 
firom  me  many  instructions.  I  entertain  not  a  doubt  that  you. 
kave  believed  them  all  to  be  given  with  sincerity  and  affection, 
irith  a  full  conviction  that  they  were  true,  and  with  the  most 
earnest  wishes  that  they  might  be  useful.  In  this  discourse  I 
shall  give  to  you,  as  a  class,  my  last  counsels.  It  is  my  de- 
w^  that  they  shall  be  just  and  scriptural ;  it  will  be  your  part 
to  make  them  profitably  to  yourselves. 

Let  me  exhort  you,  then,  not  to  be  conformed  to  thi« 
wcurld,' — 


'U*      ■ 


I.  In  pour  formation  of  a.  standard  of  moral  character. 

Men  .wfaa  Uiink  at  all,  imiversaUy  adopt,  either  from  reflect 

taim  or  accident,  certain  prime  rules  of  thinking  and  acting,  to 

whk^  they  have  an  almost  constant  and  peculiar  reference, 

liotb  in  dhrecting  their  own  conduct,  and  in  judging  concerning 

'  that  of  others.    These  rules,  taken  together,  are  what  I  intend 

.  .]ii(^  4k  standard  of  moral  character.     They  are  not  a  standard  of 

.:m9Dal.  action  only,  but  of  moral  thinking  also.    Thought  is  the 

.  source  Kof  action,  as  aqtiop  is  the  end  of  thought.     All  our  ac- 

:  tmift  derive  their  moral  n^iture  solely  from  the  state  of  our 

.'iiiumght»y  so  that  as  a  man  thinketh,  so  he  is.     Such,  in  other 

^'.(words^ias  ii^  the  character  of  his  thoughts,  is  the  character  of 

.islb^n^^D.;  never  better,  in  any  case,  than  might  be  fairly  sup* 

.;ip0siedfrom  the  comparative  tenor  of  the  doctrines  wljiich  he 

:  The  importance  of  suph  a  standard  as  I  have  mentioned 

lies  m  this  £act,  that^the  man  refers  to  it,  both  when  he  is  and 

.  .wrbe^ihe  is  not  aware  pf  such  a  refere^ce,  n^Qst  of  l^  thoughts 

and  most  of  his  conduct.     If  dogtrin^  pres^ted  to  Im  con- 
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tfffigl^^i^/^iAgBee  with  this  standard,  thdy  are^  inrt  hia.  iviev^ 
spjLwd,aad  orthodox;  when  they  disagree,  they  are  ^ircneom 
and  bereticaL  Actions  accordant  with  it  he  readily  pconounoes 
to  be  virtuous.  Such  as  vary  firom  it  he  considers-  as  vieioui} 
or  at  least  as  defective  in  worth.  In  the  same  maniher  aJso  he 
estimates  the  characters  of  other  men.  '       ■    i     > 

The  world,  by  which  you  are  to  understand,  not  only  those 
also  who  oppose  the  Gospel,  but  a  great  part  of  those  also  who 
professedly  adhere  to  it,  has  formed  various  standards  of  moral 
character,  all  of  which  are  greatly  lowered  beneath  the  point  of 
evangelical  perfection.  Each  of  the  divisions  of  this  great  body 
of  mankind  has  its  own  code  of  primary  rules  respecting  think- 
ing  and  acting,  by  which  it  proposes  to  regulate,  and  by  which 
it  does  in  fact  chiefly  regulate,  all  its  estimates  of  moral  dui- 
racter.  Whatever  comes  up  to  this  standard^  those  who  adopt 
it  pronounce  to  be  right,  fair,  and  good.  Whatever  falls' short 
of  it,  they  dedare  to  be  so  far  defective  in.truthy  wasdom^  or 
worth. 

This  subject,  like  many  others,  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
examples.  Those  who  compose  one  class  of  sudi  men  style 
themselves  men  of  honour.  To  be  a  man  of  honour,  in  the  fiiH 
sense  annexed  by  them  to  this  phrase,  is,  in  their  view,  to  have 
attained  the  perfection  of  human  character.  But  of  what  is . 
this  perfection  composed  ?  "  The  law  of  honour,^  says  Dr. 
Paley,  "  is  a  system  of  rules,  constructed  by  people  of  fashion, 
^^  and  calculated  to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  one  an- 
"  other,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  Consequently  it  forbids 
^^  nothing  but  what  tends  to  incommode  this  intercourse. 
Accordingly,  it  allows  profaneness  and  impiety  in  ev«ry 
form;  cruelty,  injustice,  fraud,  falsehood,  and  a  total  want. 
of  charity  to  inferiors.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  it^rmits 
fornication,  adultery,  drunkenness,  prodigality,  duelling,  and 
revenge  in  the  extreme.  The  virtues  opposite  to  thesevioes 
^^  it  neither  requires  nor  commands ;  such  as  temperance, 
"  chastity,  justice,  truth,  kindness  to  inferiors,  and  piety,  to 
«  God.^ 

The  law  of  honovu*  is  the  standard  of  moral  character  adopt- 
ed by  these  men.     The  good  man,  the  best  of  men,  as  esti- 
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ipated  aoooiding  to  this  standard,  ».  6.  the  lAan  ttt0^t'Bti(ln^ed 
bj  men  of  hotionr,  Hjay,  therefore,  be  an  impioas,  unjtist,  dis- 
honest, cruel  wretch,  putrid  with  lewdness  and  intemperance,  a 
»moke  in  the  nostrils  of  his  Creator,  and  a  mere  blast  upon  the 
human  race.  Yet  according  to  this  standard  he  may  have 
reached  the  utmost  perfection,  of  which  those  who  adopt  it  con- 
sider man  as  capable.  The  danger  of  forming  a  false  standard  of 
mcfiwl  character  must,  I  think,  be  strongly  evident  in  this 
example. 

Another  class  of  men  estimate  moral  character  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  These  are  usually  the  men  of  wealth,  or,  in  better 
terms,  those  who  make  the  acquisition  of  wealth  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  their  pursuit.  The  former  class  is  composed  of  the 
pfond  and  ambitious.  The  field  of  pleasure  is  perhaps  equally 
divided  between  both.  The  good  man  of  this  class  is  he  who 
punolually  pays  his  debts  and  taxes,  makes  such  bargains  only 
as  are  iegal^  bays  at  the  lowest  price,  and  sells  for  as  much  as 
he  can  get,  does  every  thing  which  the  law  requires,  and  no- 
thing which  it  forbids.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  a  man 
is  ordinarily  a  far  more  desirable  member  of  society  than  the 
man  of  honour.  No  more  can  it  be  denied,  that,  when  he 
comes  up  to  the  fiill  demands  of  this  standard,  he  may  still  be 
totally:  de^tute  of  piety,  may  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  poverty  and 
suffering;  may  hate,  and  only  hate,  his  enemies;  may  neglect 
all  the  duties  of  affection  and  tenderness ;  may  be  unkind  to 
his  wife,  negligent  to  his  children,  and  hard-hearted  towards 
all' men.  % 

Other  Glasses  have  still  other  standards.  Men  of  science 
usually  consider  distinguished  talents,  laboriously  employed  in 
thtt'  acquiation  land  improvement  of  knowledge,  as  the  object 
eminentdty  entided  to  their  admiration  and  applause.  Men  of 
taste  regard  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  objects  of  taste, 
paiticulaTiy  with  the  fine  arts  of  eloquence,  poetry,  sculpture, 
painting,  music,  building,  and  gardening,  together  with  the 
elegant' and  magnificent  effects  which  genius  has  in  liiese  se- 
veral ways  produced,  as  claiming,  on  the  best  grounds,  their 
unqualified  esteem.  With  another  class  of  mankind  the  most 
ceqpectable  human  character  is  the  man  of  fiushion.     Here 
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vrntHts  supremely  in  elegance  of  dress,  ^rtcefijlness  of  BUiBr- 
nera,  skill  and  taste  in  customary  amusements,  and  a  happy 
observance  of  fashionable  deeorum.  The  rules  by  which  these 
aeyeral  classes  judge,  I  call  standards  of  moral  character,  be* 
cause  they  make  them  such,  in  estimating  all  degrees  of  hu« 
man  respectability,  and  the  want  of  it,  by  the  degree  in  which 
the  human  character  approximates  to  thdar  respective  stand- 
ards. Accordingly,  such  as  approach  or  arrive  at  aay  one  of 
these  standards,  are  by  those  who  adopt  it  approved  and  oom- 
mended  as  excellent ;  while  those  of  an  opposite  character  are 
invariably  condemned. 

Erroneous  moral  standards  are  also  set  up  by  classeaof  msa^ 
and  conceming  subjects  professedly  religious.  In  the  view  of 
multitudes  it  is  a  sufficient  establishment  of  a  religious  ohajrac^- 
ter,  to  have  been  born,  baptized,  and  educated  within  the*  pale 
of  a  particular  church,  and  to  have  attended  regularly  vpenits 
worship.  In  the  view  of  others,  decency  of  character  and  ami- 
ableness  of  deportment  are  invested  with  the  name  of  religion. 
With  others,  it  is  suffident  to  speak  truth,  to  render  commu- 
tative justice,  and  give  liberally,  particularly  to  the  poor.  With 
some,  common  good-nature  passes  currently  for  genuine  virtue. 
Others  place  it  in  warm  feelings,  and  bright  visionary  views  of 
divine  subjects ;  while  others  still  consider  it  as  sufficient  to 
talk  with  discernment,  fervour,  and  frequency  concenang 
themes  of  religion. 

Conceming  all  these  standards  of  moral  character  two  very 
important  remarks  should  be  inader  The  first  is,  that  every 
one  of  them  is  totally  defective,  leaving  real  excellence  out  of 
that  list  of  qualifications  which  is  formed  only  to  comprise  it. 

A  man  may  be  every  thing  which  I  have  mentioned,)  and 
yet  have  nothing  in  his  character  which  will  recommeaad  him 
to  the  favour,  or  render  him  amiable  in  the  sight  of  God.  The 
only  standard  of  moral  character  allowed  in  the  ScriptureB,  or 
defensible  to  the  eye  of  common-sense  when  acquainted  with 
the  Scriptures,  is  the  moral  law.  He  who  loves  Gbd  with  all 
the  heart,  and  his  neighbour  as  himself,  is  a  perfect  man.;  He 
wha  does  this  imperfectly  (and  no  man  does  it  perfctctly)  is  ex- 
4QeUent,  just  as  far  as  he  does  it,  and  no  farther.     Thm  ia  no 
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olhii  tnc^^l^de  betide  this,  and  every  ^bing^^-M^mmt 
ci^Bi^mein\;  pleasing)  or  reputable,  is  in  a  moral  i^*^  mere 
imafa  ;  aooaateifeil  in  which  the  value  of  goldis  stampedupoa 
dross ;  a  mere  semblance  of  real  worth  at  the  best ;  and  in  se^ 
Yeval  of  tbe  instances  a  wretched  substitution  of  yice  for 
vidTtue. 

The  seccmd  remark  which  should  be  made  here  is  thia: 
Every  one  of  these  classes  of  men  is  entirely  satisfied  with  its 
own  standard,  and  never  thinks  of  inquiring  whether  any  other 
rules  are  necessary  to  estimate,  or  any  other  qualifications  to 
form,  moral  character.  This  is  unanswerably  certain  j&om  the 
daily  conversation  of  the  individuals  who  compose  them.  Lis- 
ten to  that  conversation,  and  you  will  find  that  these  persons 
approve  nothings  commend  nothing,  and  aim  at  nothing  beside 
Tidiat  ia  contained  in  their  respective  standards,  and  that  all 
i^cb  lies  without  is  either  censured  or  disr^arded. 

B«t  it  is  evident  beyond  a  debate,  that  not  one  of  the  stand- 
arda  comprises  any  real  excellence.  Of  course,  none  of  those 
wkoadtqit  these,  aims  at  obtaining  for  himself,  or  demands  at 
all  ^m  others,  the  least  degree  of  such  excellence.  Each  is 
entirely  satisfied  if  he  comes  up  to  his  own  rule,  for  this  rule 
he  considers  as  the  true  boundary  of  worth.  Of  consequence^ 
he  does  not  attempt  any  thing  further^  nor  consider  such  an 
attempt  as  daiming  even  a  momentary  regard.  There  is,  there- 
fore,  die  most  terrible  probability  that  he  will  never  become  at 
all  better  in  any  respect  than  his  rule  requires  him  to  be.  For 
he  will  not  even  suppose  that  there  is  any  thing  better.  Hence 
he  will  live  and  die,  and  go  to  the  judgment,  as  the  case  may 
be,  a  mere  man  of  honour,  a  mere  conformist  to  the  law  of  the 
land^  a- man  of  science,  taste,  or  &$hion ;  a  Christian  in  form 
and  garb  ^  a  good-natured  companion,  or  a  skilful  talker  oi^ 
reHgiouB  subjects. 

Hod  each  of  these  persons  originally  proposed  to  himself  the 
law  of  6od  as  the  only  standard  of  perfection,  and  tried  him- 
aelf  £rom  time  to  time  by  this  perfect  rule  of  righteousness,  it 
aeems  Bnpossible  that  he  should  not  have  felt  something  more 
te.be  indispensably  necessary  to  constitute  him  exceQent  in 
this  world,  and  accepted  m  that  which  is  to  come.    It  seema 
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imposisible,  for  example,  that  the  duellist  should,  in  this  case, 
advaticeso  coolly  towards  death  and  eternity,  to  present  be- 
fbre  the  bar  of  God  his  hands  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  his 
neighbour. 

To  you,  then,  it  cannot  faU  to  be  of  incomprehensible  im- 
portance, to  separate  yourselves  entirely  from  the  world  in  the 
great  business  of  forming  your  standard  of  moral  character. 
You  will  never  be  better  than  your  rule  supposes.  If  that  in- 
Tolve  no  real  excellence,  you  will  have  none.  The  rule  itself, 
independently  of  all  other  considerations,  will  prove  a  fatal 
snare  to  you,  prevent  you  from  holiness,  and  shut  you  tmt  from 
heaven. 

Let  me  further  inform  you,  that  you  may  propose  to  yeins. 
selves  a  scriptural  standard,  «.  e,  one  generally  scriptural,  tmd 
yet  may  so  contract,  and  prune,  and  pare  it,  as  to  derive  frmn 
the  rule,  thus  fashioned,  serious  and  lasting  injuries.  You 
may  be  Christians,  and  may  yet  so  lower  the  demands  of 
Christianity  upon  you,  so  relax  the  strictness  of  evangelical 
doctrines,  so  narrow  the  limits,  and  so  lessen  the  force,  of  evan- 
gelical precepts,  as  greatly  to  swerve  from  truth  and  duty, 
when  you  suppose  yourselves  believing  and  obedient.  You 
may  transgress  where  you  suppose  yourselves  to  fiilfil,  and  omit 
while  you  consider  yourselves  as  performing.  Christians  often, 
through  the  influence  of  their  remaining  corruption,  particu- 
larly through  a  general  spirit  of  sloth,  negligence,  and  aversion 
to  that  strictness  of  thought  and  life  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  near  the  point  of  evangelical  perfection,  lower,  in  their 
own  minds  the  scriptural  doctrines  and  precepts,  so  as  to  ae- 
commodate  them  conveniently  to  their  own  lax  habits. 

With  a  variety  of  spacious  glosses  devised  by  themselves, 
or  already  provided  to  their  hand  by  others,  they  smooth  the 
ruggedness  of  hard  texts,  narrow  the  limits  of  painful  precepts, 
and  fritter  away  the  impol-t  of  difficult  doctrines  to  such  a  de- 
gree, as  to  fit  them  for  their  own  more  comfortable  use,  and 
make  thetn  agree  with  that  imperfect,  sluggish,  half-worldly 
Christianity  which  they  have  chosen  to  adopt.  In  all  this 
they  are  conformed  to  the  world,  and  in  no  part  of  this  eon-l 
duct  ought  we  to  be  conformed  to  them. 


{    i 
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Remember  that  the  higher  you  aim,  the  hig)ie];t,^/;i]ilf  jij<^ 
reach.  He  who  points  his  views  at  perfection,  .thoHgh,ii3^ef4 
he  will  not  be  perfect,  will  yet  advance  nearer  to  it  tha];i  if  he 
had  pointed  them  at  a  lower  mark.  Whenever  a  low  standard 
of , moral  character  is  generally  adopted  by  a  community,  the 
beat  members  of  that  community  will  either  not  be  Christiana 
at  all,  but,  as  will  ordinarily  be  the  fact,  merely  decent  worldly 
meaHf  or  they  will  be  dull  cold-hearted  Christians,  members  of 
the  Church  of  Sardis,  having  a  name  to  live,  but  even  to  the 
human  eye  really  dead.  The  second  class  will  consist  of  plain, 
professed  worldlings,  destitute  even  of  a  pretended  regard  to 
religion.  The  third  will  be  composed  of  mere  profligates. 
The  best  of  those  in  the  best  class  will  hardly  keep  religion 
alive  in  themselves.  Those  who  keep  it  alive  in  the  world, 
who  awaken  it  in  their  fellow  men,  and  who  convey  it  down  to 
succeeding  generations  by  their  warm  affections,  exemplary 
lives,  and  vigorous  efforts,  will  in  such  a  community  be  sought 
for.  in  vain,  and  the  places  which  have  once  known  them  will 
ordinanly  for  ages  know  them  no  more. 


» 


II.  Let  me  exhort  you  not  to  be  conformed  to  thefashionahle 
qpimons  and  practices  of  the  world. 

Of  the  numerous  particulars  indicated  by  this  comprehensive 
head,:  I  shall  select  very  few,  and  those  will  be  of  the  nature 
formerly  mentioned. 

,  One  of  the  ,favourite  dogmas,  repeated  with  no  small  fre- 
quency, pleasure,  and  emphasis,  by  men  of  the  world,  is  that 
we  were  sent  into  the  world  to  enjoy  life.  Though,  in  a  cer- 
tain limited  sense,  this  doctrine  may  be  true,  because  our 
Cr^MtQi:, intended  that  we  should  find  some  degree  of  enjoy- 
n^^nteven  here,  yet  in  the  sense  intended,  nothing  is  more 
aba^rdly  (x  ridiculously  false.  Two  considerations  prove  the 
truth  of  this  remark  in  an  unanswerable  manner.  The  first 
iSirith^tif  God  sent  us  hither  to  enjoy  life,  he  has  been  miser- 
aJoAyi  ^disappointed  of  his  purpose.  Witness  the  paiqi,  sick- 
1169%  and  sorrow;,  the  want,  danger,  fear,  and  doubt.;  the  op- 
prep^ioD,.  injustice,  and  cruelty,  which  haunt  pian  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.    Witness  the  death  which  with  a  thou- 
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MUd  iefrM  ittd  iigonie^  ctMes  oar  eartUy  mteet^  atni  ktifHes 
tift  into  eternity.  The  second  is^  that  diis  verjr  doctiiM  is 
directly  gubvenive  of  our  best  interests  both  here  «Ad  here* 
,  Mer.  The  enjoyment  always  intended  in  this  dedaration  is 
that  which  is  found  in  popularity,  power,  wealth,  and  senstial 
pleasure.  All  human  experience  has  proved,  all  sober  men 
hnye  confessed,  that  the  pursuit  of  thiese  objeicts  i^  not  the 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  the  objects  themsel^^  haVe  Mt 
happiness  to  ^ve ;  and  that  the  devotees  to  this  pursuit  have^ 
even  when  most  successful,  been  ul  all  ages  the  victims  of  fKi^ 
appointment  and  sorrow.  That  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  lliaii 
to  receive,  or  to  do  good  than  to  gain  it ;  and  Aat  godliness 
is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  iMa  Hfe^  ab 
well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come, — are  truths  p^icilkd  m  ismt- 
b^ams  on  the  experience  of  man.  They  are  truths  which,  ff 
we  were  willing  to  be  wise  by  the  experience  of  others,  no  so^ 
ber  man  could  ever  question.  Still  the  mefn  of  this  worid 
hold  now,  and  have  ever  held  the  contrary  doctrine^r  Should 
it  be  adopted  by  you,  it  will  lead  you,  as  an  iffnis  fatfiK^ 
from  the  highway  of  happiness  and  duty  into  every  devious 
path ;  lose  you  in  an  inextricable  wilderness  ;  hur^y  you  oVer 
rocks  and  precipices  ;  or  plunge  you  into  marshes  and  qtfklr* 
tends.  God  sent  you  ;  and  let  me  exhort  you  to  believe  that 
he  sent  you  into  the  world  to  do  your  duty ;  to  love,  and  fear, 
and  serve,  and  glorify  him.  In  this  way  he  in>tehded  yo« 
should  find  your  real  enjoyment.  You,  it  is  true,  mny  rdfiise 
to  walk  in  it,  but  you  cannot  make  any  other  way  either  happy 
or  safe.  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  in  this  respect,  as  well  isii 
in  every  other,  standeth  for  ever,  and  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  to  all  generations.  In  vain  will  you  seek  to  change  the 
nature  of  things.  You  will  find  happiness  whene  Iw  ta« 
placed  it ;  everywhere  else  you  will  look  for  it  in  vain. 

In  the  meantime,  if  you  embrace  this  doctrine,  you  wSI 
become  just  such  beings  as  those  who  bave  embraced  it  befoft 
you.  With  growing,  restless,  inextinguishable  deduces,  de^Ares 
incapable  of  being  satisfied,  yxm  will  thir^,  and  toil,  Md  taflft 
Cmt  office,  suffrages,  popular  ^pkuse,  gold,  spkndouis'^ted 
f9ea«ure.    Art*  ^irbat  irffl  yoti  gaftfi  ?    liook,  ftt  «k  aiWifat^'li 
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Ibuqiif^tioii, ;to  tbcMie  irho  have  already  tHed  l^  dju^*  fPi»- 
mifi/is  howey^)  from  this  list,  the  traiki  of  tnr^tche4 1^^  ^ho 
bayf  iveaTied  themselves  in  the  pursuit  without  succesili ;  tod 
who,  with  haggard  looks,  and  broken  hearts,  hang  upon  thone 
around  them  with  bitter  complaints  of  the  injuries  doi^  tb 
tbeir  merit,  the  stupid  insensibility  of  their  countrymen,  and 
the  base  intrigues  of  their  fortimate  rivals.  Look  only  at  the 
successful  adventurers.  Mark  the  devotee  to  office.  Reckon 
up  the  fears,  toils,  anxieties,  and  distresses  through  which  he 
has  waded,  to  gain  possession  of  the  coveted  object.  Pause 
upon  the  sacrifices  of  conscience  which  he  has  made,  to  ac- 
qipre  the  popular  favour ;  the  mean  compliances  which  he  in- 
dulges to  secure  the  good  will  of  his  superiors ;  the  prostitu- 
tion of  his  reason  in  defending  false  principles,  and  of  his 
tongue  in  uttering  false  declarations  ;  the  ftail  tenure  by  whidi 
he  has  holden  his  office ;  and  the  deplorable  mortification  with 
which  he  has  lost  it.  See  him  the  object  of  general  jealousy^ 
a  nuffk  for  every  scribbler  to  shoot  at,  blackened  over  by  the 
l^usb  of  slander,  and  pierced  through  with  the  darts  of  ridi- 
cule. Remember  that  all  the  while  he  has  scarcely  known 
that  he  had  a  God  to  be  worshipped,  or  a  soul  to  be  saved; 
fttid  that,  without  a  hope  or  desire  of  heaven,  he  is  crawling 
along  the  downhill  side  of  life  only  to  find  a  solitary  grave ;— ^ 
and  ypu  will  never  believe  that  his  chase  for  powet  was  aii 
enviable  career. 

Nor  does  the  miser  make  a  more  hopeM  figure  in  this  pic- 
ture of  man.  Follow  him  to  and  from  the  molehill,  which  he 
has  been  struggling  to  heap  up  through  a  series  of  years  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  Behold  him  dragging  his  load  of 
dirt  and  dross,  with  the  same  drudgery  to  which  an  hard  mas^ 
UX  condemns  an  African  slave.  Such  a  slave  he  voluntarily 
makes  himself  throughout  life ;  willingly  a  stranger  to  conve- 
nience and  comfort,  and  judicially  sentenced  by  himself  to 
subsist  on  bare  necessaries.  In  the  meantime,  he  is  distressed 
withifears  at  every  approaching  foot,  lest  it  should  invade  his 
aocUmulated  treasures;  and  starts  by  day  and  waijohes  hf 
iMght^i  under  the  apprehensions  of  loss,  encroachment}  anil 
{iunder* .  In  this  weary  narrow  path  of  an  emmet,  he  Windp 
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his  shorteiiing  excursions,  until  death  tread  upon  his  mokhiU, 
atid  buries  him  in  its  ruins. 

Of  the  man  of  show  it  needs  only  to  be  said,  diat  hfi  lives 
upon  the  gaze,  the  admiration,  and  the  flattery  of  hia  fi^aw- 
men.  Thin  unsubstantial  food  for  an  immortal  minfi  I  Whien 
others  cease  to  admire  and  to  applaud  he  ceases  to^  be .  happy* 
The  trifling,  fluttering,  buzzing  course  of  such  an  insect  as 
this,  can  only  engage  attention  for  a  moment.  A  gaudy  thing 
may  attract,  but  can  never  fix  the  eye.  Another  gaudy  thing 
now  takes  its  place.  To  this  succeeds  another.  All  may 
shine  through  their  day,  but  not  one  of  those  who  state  at 
the  butterflies  while  they  are  passing,  will  ask  at  night  what 
is  become  of  them. 

Turn  your  eyes  finally  to  the  Epicurean  child  of  voluptu- 
ousness. How  little  are  his  darling  pursuits  elevated  above 
those  of  the  swine.  Life  to  him  is  not  an  accepted  tim^  but 
a  time  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  ;  a  day,  not  of  salvation, 
but  of  lewdness  ;  of  pleasures  in  which  brutes  are  his  superi- 
ors, because  their  enjoyments  are  on  the  one  hand  lawful,  and 
on  the  other  innoxious  to  health  and  life.  This  man  has  re- 
nounced the  rational  character,  and  made  animals  his  kindred, 
his  peers,  and  his  patterns.  After  a  life,  usually  a  short  one, 
spent  in  a  toilsome  pursuit  of  sensual  gratification,  with  a  bro- 
ken constitution,  diseased  limbs,  and  a  palsied  palate,  the 
power  of  enjoyment  lost,  his  soul  shrunk  and  withered,  and 
his  body  fattened  for  the  grave,  he  lies  down  in  the  dust, 
pampered  so  laboriously  and  so  long  only  to  be  a  richer  &ast 
for  worms. 

Such  is  the  life  and  death  of  men  who  declare  themselves 
sent  into  the  world  to  enjoy.  Can  you  see  any  thing  in  these 
men  to  envy,  admire,  or  approve  ?  Can  God  approve  them  2 
Have  they  at  all  answered  the  end  of  their  creation  ?  Has 
their  existence  been  at  all  honourable  to  Him,  or  useful  to.tb^ 
universe  ?    Have  they  not  plainly  been  spots  on  the  creatioB  ? 

God  sent  you  into  the  world  to  do  your  duty,  to  fill  up  your 
life  with  usefulness,  and  thus  to  honour  his  great  name  ;  and, 
by  a  patient  continuance  in  this  happy  course,  to  saeuoe  ia 
yourselves  glory,  honour,  and  immortality  beyond  the  grave* 
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Finnly  fay  bold  on  tins  plain,  reasonable,  Scriptimd  doctrine ; 
and  let  all  your  conduct  prove,  that  it  has  a  seat  in  your  besrts, 
and  a  controlling  influence  on  your  lives. 

A  Idndred  opinion  to  that  which  I  have  last  censured,  or 
rather  a  brandi  of  it  is  this,  that  amusements  are  peculiarly 
the^  employment  of  the  present  life.  Iii  conformity  to  this 
dbetrine;  multitudes  of  the  gay  and  opulent  devote  to  amuse- 
ments the  prmcipal  part  of  their  lives.  To  dress,  to  visit,  to 
receive  visits,  to  ride  for  pleasure,  to  game,  to  dance,  and  ^to 
freqaent  the  theatre  occupies  almost  all  their  time  as  well  as 
thoughts,  and  their  final  account  will  be  chiefly  a  mere  recital 
of  their  amusements.  I  need  not  ask  you  what  will  be  the 
sentence  founded  on  such  a  recital. 

Serious  and  useful  business  is  the  employment  destined  by 
Qod  to  fill  up  the  little  circle  of  our  earthly  being.  With 
thefle  people  such  business,  when  it  exists  at  all,  is  a  mere 
preparation  for*  amusement.  With  wise  and  ^good  men, 
amusement  is  only  a  relaxation  from  business,  admitted  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  for  such  frail  natures  as  ours,  which  are 
soon  exhausted  by  graver  employments.  To  these  giddy, 
fluttering  beings  it  is  the  only  serious  employment  of  life,  and 
they  never  cease  to  sing  and  sport  till  that  fatal  frost  arrives, 
which  terminiites  the  littie  summer  of  their  existence.  There 
can' be  no  greater  contrast  than  this  to  the  laborious  activity 
of  Christ  and  his  Aposties. 

I  diall  only  add,  under  this  head,  what  may  be  called  the 
worldly  mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath.  By  this  I  intend,  not 
an  avowed  profanation  of  it,  but  a  more  decent  mode  of  turn- 
ing it  ftom  a  sacred  day  into  a  secular  one,  a  kind  of  genteel 
observation  of  the  Sabbath,  continually  found  among  persons 
who  make  the  journey  of  life  along  the  confines  of  religion  and 
imjnety,  at  the  half-way-distance  between  both.  These  persons 
usually  attend  public  worship  with  much  decorum  ;  commend 
or  oeomiie  the  prayets,  the  sermon,  and  the  psalmody ;  con- 
verse about  strangers  who  were  at  church ;  criticise  the  dresses 
and  'ftshians^;  rehearse  the  public  and  private  news;  read 
boote  of  •eitfiertlainment,  newspapers,  and  letters;  write  letters 
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in  return ;  make  and  receiye  visits,  especially  hotn  thei^  par- 
ticular friends  and  firom  strangers. 

In  these  and  the  like  modes  of  conduct  they  contriye  to 
wUle  away  fifty-two  Sabbaths  in  a  year,  without  any  very  in- 
decent  conduct,  and  without  a  single  act  of  religion.  T^ey 
never  really  worship  God.  They  never  really  seek  salta- 
tion. Nor  do  they  advance,  by  all  their  decorum,  nor  by 
all  their  Sabbaths,  a  single  step  towards  heaven.  To  them 
this  divinely  accepted  time,  to  them  the  whole  day  of  salva- 
tion is  lost,  not  by  profaneness,  but  by  decency.  liSe  to 
them  is  spent  in  making  a  compromise  between  God  and  the 
world,  and  in  so  blending  religion  with  sin,  that  they  mtfy  be 
worldlings  here,  and  yet  be  ^orified  spirits  hereafter.  He, 
who  does  not  design  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  will  never  religiously  keep  it  at  all.  He,  who 
does  not  turn  away  his  foot  from  finding  his  own  pleasure  an 
this  holy  day,  will  never  find  it  a  time  of  acceptance^  nor  a 
day  of  salvation. 

III.  Avoid  as  much  as  possible  being  governed  in  ymar  opir^ 
Urns  and  conduct  by  words  aand  names. 

This  direction  will  probably  seem  to  you  mere  trifling*  I 
trust,  however,  I  shall  show  you,  that  it  is  of  very  serious 
importance.  The  idolatry  of  the  heathens  was  occupied  in 
the  worship  of  a  great  variety  of  false  deities,  such  as  men, 
brutes,  stocks  of  wood,  and  images  of  stone.  The  idolatry  of 
multitudes  who  call  themselves  Christians,  is  rendered  to 
words  and  names,  particularly  to  those  which  are  called  general 
and  abstract  terms.  A  part  of  these  words  seenr  to  take  the 
place  of  those  which  our  savages,  and  some  other  heathen 
nations  style  good  spirits.  Another  part  appear  to  be  consi- 
dered as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  evil  spirits.  The  former 
class  receive  those  devoirs  of  men  which  arise  from  respect 
The  latter  have  a  kind  of  homage  paid  to  them  which  is  ori-* 
ginated  only  by  dread. 

When  infidels  attack  Christianity,  it  is  remarkable,  that  they 
scarcely  ever  call  it  by  real  and  proper  names^  sudb  as  Chris- 
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tiviifey^  r^U^on,  piety,  and  rirttie.  Instead  tj£  these^  thef 
kubstitiite  fanaticism,  enthusiasm,  superstition,  blind  seal^  and 
ofhers  of  the  Kke  import.  By  these  formidable  names  mtllti^ 
tudes  of  persons,  such  especially  as  were  youn^,  hard  been 
firi^tened  away  from  religion,  who  not  improbably  might  hatd 
miorched  eooUy  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  Their  own 
dbctrines,  in  the  meantime,  infidels  have  dighified  with  ih» 
names  of  reason  and  philosophy,  and  their  character  with  ihfi^ 
txf  freethinking.  To  these  pleasant  sounds  thousands  hate 
bent  their  knees  in  humble  homage,  and  rendered  up  theit 
souls  as  a  free-will  offering. 

With  a  similat  spirit,  and  with  exactly  the  same  pro|)riety, 
locii  of  latitudinarian  sentiments  extensively  style  themselves 
rational  Christians,  liberal  minded  Christians,  and  men  of  libera 
ality.  Persons,  in  the  meantime,  who  differ  from  them  by  ft 
stricter  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel, 
they  characterize  as  rigid,  superstitious,  fanatical,  enthudiastic^ 
fljarrow-minded,  zealots,  and  bigots.  From  this  language  yoii 
Would  be  naturally  led  to  suppose,  that  the  men  who  givd 
llieae  names  were  more  rational,  more  severe  students  of 
theology,  men  of  sounder  understanding,  more  candid,  more 
devoted  to  the  pleasure,  and  more  solicitous  about  the  will  of 
Ood  than  their  antagonists.  But  nothing  is  farther  firom  the 
truth  than  such  a  supposition.  The  whole  of  what  id  really 
ineant  is  no  more  than  thi6,  that  they  are  more  indiffereht  to 
fixe  truth  of  God ;  more  regardless  of  his  pleasure ;  more  heed^ 
less  of  the  declarations,  doctrines,  and  duties  of  the  Gospel  t 
mor6  disposed  to  rely  on  their  own  reason,  and  less  onf  tfa# 
Scriptures  for  the  regulation  of  their  lives,  and  thfe  safe  est^ 
bliafament  of  their  final  destinies. 

Does  liberality,  as  it  respects  religious  subjects,  consist  with 
tibe  most  reverential  and  sacred  regard  to  the  truth  of  God,  or 
BDt  ?  If  it  does,  then  he  who  most  exactly  and  strictly  adU 
faeres  to  the  truth  of  God,  is  undoubtedly  the  truly  liben^ 
man.  If  it  does  not,  their  liberality  is  inconsistent  with  ChAe^ 
iiinity.  "  To  the  law,  and  to  the  testimony,*"  says  Isaiah, 
^  if  they  qieak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  ther^ 
<<  is  no  Ught  ki  them.''    Doeift  it  eottsist  wifth  ps^ng  ^^ay  th« 
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meaning  of  the  Scriptures  ?  If  it  does,  the  infidel  who  enti 
them  a&  away  at  once  is  undoubtedly  an  eminently  libjesri 
man,  and  is  entirely  justified  when  he  heaps  upon  those  ifho 
style  themselyes  rational  and  liberal  Christians  the  very  names 
of  bigotry,  superstition,  and  fanaticism,  which  they  cast  so 
fir^y  upon  others.  Moses  thought  differendy  concerning  this 
subject.  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  add  unto  his  words,^  said  this  di- 
vine writer,  ^^  nor  diminish  ought  firom  them.^  St.  John  was 
of  a  difierent  opinion.  ^^  If  any  man  add  unto  the  wcnrds  c^ 
^  this  book,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  which  are 
^^  written  in  it.  If  any  man  take  away  firom  the  words  of  this 
^^  book,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  IMe.** 
St.  Paul  was  of  a  different  opinion.  ^<  Let  God  be  true,  but 
<<  every  man  a  liar  ;^  i.  e.  every  man  who  opposes '  the  truths 
of  his  M^^er. 

liberahty  is  a  term  which  was  formerly  used  to  denote  a 
branch  or  exercise  of  real  virtue.  If  it  be  now  thiur  used, 
the  most  virtuous,  the  most  strictly  religious  man,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  liberal  man.  It  was  formerly  used,  with  respect 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  to  denote  a  fair,  candid  cooHstruction  of 
the  Scriptmres,  an  equitable  openness  to  argument  and  svi- 
dence,  a  disposition  to  receive  the  truth  readily,  and  to  adhere 
to  it  faithfiilly.  Liberality,  in  this  sense,  is  an  honour  to  hu- 
man nature. 

'  At  the  present  time,  both  these  terms  are  extensively  used 
in  a  very  difierent  sense.  Rational  Christianity,  so  tax  m  I 
can  understand  most  who  deal  in  this  langui^e,  denotes,  irith 
respect  to  its  doctrines,  such  a  construction  of  the  Scri^itores 
as  shall  make  them  accord,  not  with  themselves,  not  with  the 
plain  and  obvious  meamng  of  their  words,  but  with  a  preoooh 
ceived  and  predetermined  religious  system  ;  with  a  philosophi- 
cal scheme  of  religion  formed  by  the  human  mind,  to  wluch 
the  word  of  the  infinite  God,  however  opposed,  is  forced  t» 
bend.  As  rational  Christianity  respects  the  disposition,  it 
really  denotes  a  decent,  cold,  heardess  conformity  to  this  sys- 
tem, without  any  visible  regard  or  pretension  to;  the  evangeli- 
cal character.  All  affection,  all  zeal  for  the  cause  and  Img- 
dom  of  God,  all  concern  of  the  heart  in/theinteresta^iamd  da- 
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des  of  religion,  are,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunitjr  to  ob^ 
aerve,  not  only  laid  aside,  but  disclaimed,  opposed,  and  con- 
temned. 

Liberality,  in  modem  language,  denotes  a  general  indififer- 
'ttioe  to  truth  and  righteousness ;  a  general  opposition  to  all 
that  is  awful  in  the  Scriptural  declarations,  to  all  that  is  spi- 
ritual and  heavenly  in  the  divine  doctrines  and  promises,  and 
to  all  that  is  strict,  exact,  and  just  in  the  meaning  of  Scriptural 
language,  when  construed  according  to  the  same  roles  by 
which  men  interpret  ev^  other  book.  Modern  liberality  is 
charitable  towards  all  errors,  and  all  licentiousness,  except 
Aat  which  is  openly  scandalous ;  and  wonderfully  uncharita- 
ble towards  sound  doctrines  and  evangelical  virtue. 

You,  my  young  friends,  are  yet  in  a  great  measure  to  learn, 
that  very  good  names  may  be  given  to  very  bad  persons  and 
tilings ;  and  very  bad  names  to  those  which  are  very  good. 
Of  John  the  Baptist  it  was  extensively  said,  ^^  He  hath  a 
■^  devil  ;^  of  Christ,  that  he  was  ^^  a  gluttonous.man,  a  wine- 
^  biber,  a  firiend  of  publicans  and  sinners."*^  If,  then,  they 
jiave  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more 
must  they  be  supposed  to  call  them  of  his  household  ?  The 
discij^e  ought  certainly  to  think  it  enough,  if,  in  this  respect, 
he  finds  himself  in  no  worse  condition  than  his  Lord.  To  you 
it  is  indispensable  for  your  comfort,  peace,  and  salvati(m,  that 
you  be  not  allured  to  error  and  sin  by  the  flattering  titles 
grren  to  both ;  and  that  you  be  not  terrified  away  from  truth 
<tad  righteousness  by  the  hard  names  profusely  lavished  on 
them.  Burst  the  thin  veil  of  words,  and  make  your  way.di- 
"vectiy  to  things.  You  will  then  find,  and  find  with  complete 
eenviction,  that  he  who  is  styled  a  fanatic,  an  enthusiast,  and 
aiilHgot^  is  often  incomparably  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  than 
]ie>  by  whom  he  is  thus  styled ;  that  no  man  is  otdinarily  more 
irrational  than  the  rational  Christian ;  and  that  there  is  no 
^eater  bigot  than  the  man  of  professed  liberality. 

Be  not,  therefore,  conformed  to  the  world  in  the  things 
'here  mentioned,  nor  in  any  others  like  them ;  but  be  trtns- 
'fimaed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind.  Aim  in  evevy  thing 
St  evangelical  soundness  in  your  doctrines,  and  at  scrupulous 
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evangelical  exactness^in  your  duty.  Motives,  countikss  in 
dieir  number,  and  infinite  in  their  moHient,  you  eannot  want, 
to  force  your  compliance  with  those  precepts.  Among  otfaert, 
the  superior  e^se,  safety,  a^d  c^ainty  with  whiph  in  this  way 
you  will  perfqrm  your  duty,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  a  half-way  Christian.  Try  as  much  and  as 
long  as  you  please  to  serve  God  and  Mammon,  and  you  will 
find  the  trial  firuitless.  To  the  one  you  will  certainly  hold, 
the  other  you  will  as  certainly  despise.  The  bare  su|qpios|tion 
that  it  may  be  safe  and  proper  to  change  the  tenor  of  tihe  di- 
vine declarations,  to  lessen  the  demands  of  the  divine  precepts, 
or  to  lower  the  terms  of  acceptance  with  God,  ought  to  teiiify 
him  by  whom  it  is  admitted.  Let  all  m^i  remember,  that 
whoiioeyer  shall  break  one  of  the  least  of  these  commandments, 
and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  die 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  straight  course  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness is  a  high  way,  in  which  wayfaring  men,  though  fodi, 
need  not  err.  A  winding  path  is  always  seen  to  vary  fircmi 
^  point  originally  proposed.  He  who  wanders  in  it  will 
often  be  in  doubt,  and  often  perplexed,  eonceming  his  course ; 
generally  wearied,  and  frequently  discouraged,  by  its  lengdi ; 
imd  not  unfrequently  hopeless  of  arriving  at  the  place  of  Ub 
destination.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  be  in  extreme  danger 
ef  turning  aside  into  a  by-way,  which,  though  seeming  direct 
at  first,  "^in  wind  continually  farther  and  farther  and  ferther 
about,  and  will  finally  conduct  him  away  firom  eternal  Ufe. 

Whatever  others  may  say  or  do,  to  you  there  is,  there  can 
be,  but  one  thing  needfuL  It  is,  to  choose  that  good  part, 
which  shall  never  be  taken  from  you.  All  things  else  are 
dpoi^  and  dung ;  and,  however  desired  by  mankind,  are  un- 
worthy of  being  compared  with  this,  even  for  a  moment.  God 
has  smiled  upon  you  from  the  dawn  of  your  being.  He  has  . 
given  you  your  birth  in  a  Christian  land.  He  has  educated 
you  in  knowledge  and  understanding.  He  has  called  you  to 
i^isdom,  and  glory,  and  virtue. 

Let  not  these  blessings  be  given  to  you  in  vain.  Receive 
ihem  with  unceai^ng  and  unspeakable  gratitude.  Cmploy 
ihem  to  the  mestimable  pm^oee  &v  which  they  isese  g^rexk  by 
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your  divine  Benefactor.  Remember  that  each  of  you  has  a 
soul  to  be  saved  or  to  be  lost ;  that  the  world,  that  the  uni- 
verse, weighed  against  it,  is  the  small  dust  of  the  balance ; 
that  the  Son  of  God  died  to  purchase  for  you  salvation ;  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  waits  with  infinite  kindness,  to  renew  you 
unto  eternal  life  ;  that  heaven  has  opened  its  doors  to  receive 
you  into  its  delightful  mansions ;  that  all  things  are  ready  ; 
that  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say  to  each  of  you,  "  Come, 
"  and  take  the  water  of  life  freely  C  and  that  it  will  be  a 
transporting,  a  rapturous  sight  to  behold  all  of  you,  without 
one  missing,  assembled  in  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed.  But 
to  this  end,  you  must  be  resolved  not  to  be  conformed  to  this 
world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  remember  that  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him.  Boldly,  therefore,  meet  its  frowns, 
and  steadily  despise  its  smiles.  Disregard  alike  its  hard  and 
its  soA;  names,  its  flatteries,  and  its  censures.  Resolutely  and 
invatiJiUy  reject  its  loose  doctrines,  and  abhor  its  licentious 
practices.  It  may  be  more  pleasant,  but  it  wiH  not  in  the  end 
be  more  profitable,  to  go  decently  to  perdition,  than  to  go 
scandalously.  It  is  your  business  to  do  neither.  Heaven  & 
your  proper  home.  Point  your  course  to  that  glorious  and 
happy  worid ;  and  let  every  step  which  you  take  here  advance 
you  towards  immortal  life.  Let  angels  behold  your  progresi^ 
and  xejoioe  over  your  repentance,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just 
pvepate  lo  welcome  you  to  their  divine  afisembly. 
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ON  THE  PARENTAL  CHARACTER  OF  GOD. 


*        ■       * 


To  the  Candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate  in  1809. 
fiPHSSIANS  V.  1. 

<<  Be  ye,  thereforeyfilhwers  qfGod,  as  dear  ehi 

i^  .  '■  ■■■■■     ■■  :  0 

Theee  is  probably  no  scene  in  the  present  world  yOw!^  Jfft^ 
sents  a  more  interesting  prospect  to  the  eye,  or  which  is  usuallj 
described  in  terms  of  more  ardour  and  animation,  than  a  well 
regulated  family. 

The  natural  relations  come  more  easily,  uniforttdy,  and 
directly  to  the  heart  than  any  other,  and  among  these  the 
domestic  relations  excite  peculiar  interest.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  world  which  is  so  venerable  as  the  character  of  parents; 
nothing  so  intimate  and  endearing  as  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife ;  nothing  so  tender  as  that  of  children ;  nothing  so 
lovely  as  those  of  brothers  and  sisters.  The  little  aide  is 
made  one  by  a  single  interest,  and  by  a  singular  union  ni 
affections 

Children  are  bom  with  a  thousand  circumstances  of  endear- 
ment. The  anxiety  and  distress  with  which  the  dawn  of  their 
being  is  attended,  make  them  objects  of  peculiar  tenderness 
from  their  birth.  They  are  then  absolutely  helpless,  and  Uye 
only  on  the  care  of  others.  Every  mcHnent,  both  when,  awake 
and  when  asleep,  they  demand  of  their  parents,  with  ^ixresistible 
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daims,  the  protecting  hand,  the  watchful  eye,  and  the  ever 
attentive  heart.  If  neglected,  they  suffer ;  if  forgotten,  they 
perish.  How  rarely  are  th^y  forgotten ;  how  rarely,  eyen  in 
poverty,  sickness,  or  profligacy,  which,  especially  the  last,  so 
effectually  harden  the  heart  against  all  objects  beside  those  of 
absolute  selfishness.  The  very  cares  and  toils  which  are  em-* 
ployed  on  them,  only  render  them  more  beloved,  and  an  ample 
reward  is  furnished  for  all  the  labour,  expense,  and  suffering 
undergone  in  their  behalf  by  their  health,  their  safety,  their 
conif(Nrts,  and  their  smiles. 

In&ncy  speedily  terminates  in  childhood.  At  this  period 
commences  a  new  train  of  affectionate  and  unceasing  efforts 
to  form  their  minds  to  knowledge,  virtue,  and  useMness. 
While  the  care  and  expense  with  which  their  daily  wants  are 
supplied,  are  continued,  and  increased,  both  are  additionally 
demanded  to  furnish  those  supplies  which  are  now  become 
necesaafy  &r  th^  minds.  In  this  situation  the  paraits  become 
more  amiable,  and  the  children  more  interesting.  Their  minds, 
hitherto  confined  to  the  house  and  the  court-yard,  are  now,  for 
the  first 'time,  permitted  to  wander  abroad  to  the  confines  of 
that  universe  in  which  they  are  ultimately  to  live  and  act.  By 
ten  Aimsand  successive  cares  and  efforts,  both  of  the  parents 
and  of  others  employed  by  them,  the  children  are  taught 
successively  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge  which  will  expand 
tfaeir  views,  and  qualify  them  for  business.  At  the  same  time, 
those  iiseM  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  are  begun,  whidhi 
Witt  enable  them  to  be  beneficial  to  themselves  and  their  fAr 
low-men.  Oradually,  as  they  advance  in  years,  capacity,  and 
atrwgth,  they  are  matured  into  the  character  and  the  hopes 
<if  idcih  age ;  are  taught  to  think,  judge,  and  act  for  them- 
Blelves,  and  are  enabled  to  sustain  the  relations,  and  perform 
the  duties  which  may  render  them  blessings  to  mankind. 

To  this  end  all  the  instructions  which  they  receive,  all  the 
impressions  made  on  their  hearts,  all  the  examples  set  before 
their  eyes,  and  all  the  habits  inwrought  into  their  character, 
unitedly  conspire.  Of  the  innumerable  efforts  made  in  their 
educatioi^  not  cme,  unless  radically  imwise  and  miscbievcms, 
has  frohMj  been  made  in  vom.    How  many  have  these 
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cffiarts  beeiiy  and  of  what  indispensable  importalioe  to-  iHnm 
for  whom  they  were  made  ?  How  amiable  the  character  of 
parents  in  making  them ;  how  deserving  of  the  love  and  the 
veneration  of  their  children  P 

During  this  period,  also,  the  minds  of  children  are  oipeBeA 
to  the  knowledge  of  Grod,  and  to  the  truths  and  duties  of  ^ 
religion  which  he  has  taught  mankind.  Almost  at  the  dawB 
of  life  they  learn  the  existence,  character,  presence,  and 
agency  of  this  glorious  and  awful  Being.  From  Him,  thagr 
are  informed,  they  have  derived  their  existence,  ^ir  contiih 
uance  in  hfe,  their  safety,  their  comforts,  and  their  hopes. 
They  are  taught,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving  the 
instruction,  that  the  end  for  which  they  were  made  is  to  ^rify 
him  by  faithfully  obeying  his  pleasure,  and  that' to  him  ihfj 
are  accountable  for  the  manner  in  which  they  employ  then 
Acuities  and  their  time.  With  these  instructions  they  also 
learn,  that  they  are  sinlul  beings ;  that  to  save  them  ttom  sb, 
and  the  misery  which  it  produces,  and  with  which  it  it  re- 
warded, the  Son  of  God  came  into  the  world ;  published  An 
glad  tidings  of  salvation ;  Mved  a  humble,  suffering  life,  and 
died  on  the  cross.  In  consequence  of  the  wonderful  mediatiea 
of  this  glorious  person,  they  behold  the  gates  of  heaven  opened 
to  evangelical  faith,  repentance,  and  holiness,  and  immortal 
life  dawning  anew  upon  this  cloudy,  mdancholy  world. 

Inseparably  intertwined  with  these  inestimable  prec^ls, 
all  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their  Creator^  their  ftUow 
creatures,  and  themselves,  are  by  degrees  unfolded  to  their 
vieWy  and  impressed  on  their  hearts.  At  the  same  time,  tb^ 
ave  &shioned  with  unceasing  care,  toil,  and  tenderness  into  i 
spirit  of  submission  to  parental  government ;  and  prepared  by 
slowly  imbibed  habit  for  submissiim  to  all  other  aothority,  botb 
human  and  divine.  In  this  manner  they  are  prevented  froai 
becoming  savages ;  and,  imperceptibly  to  themselves,  are 
moulded  into  men.  In  this  manner  they  are  prq>ared  to  Uks 
tk&i  ptace  xdA  station  in  the  universe,  and  fill  the  sphefe 
destined  to  them  by  their  Maker.  In  this  manner  they  are 
fitted  to  live  and  act  in  obec^nc^,  not  to' blind  and  famoM 
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ffuwimus,  but  to  sober  reason,  enligbtened  consoienoe,  and 
evengelical  piety. 

Thus  the  great  task  goes  on ;  and,  laborious  as  it  is,  goes  on 
cheerfully,  until  it  is  completed,  and  the  children  are  sent 
•broad  into  the  world  to  repeat  the  same  exertions  for  their 
nwn  offspring.  On  this  occasion,  the  parents  distribute  to 
tbess,  with  a  bountiful  hand,  a  liberal  share  of  their  own  earn* 
i^l^  during  a  life  of  industrious  and  firugal  toiL  But  paren* 
tal  love  stops  not  here.  It  goes  with  their  children  wheievei 
ifaej  go ;  resides  with  them  wheiiever  they  reside,;  rejoices 
nfhm  they  rejoice ;  mourns  when  they  mourn,  and  blends  its 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  sufferings  with  their's.  With  life  only 
does  it  expire ;  and  its  closing  scenes  are  tlie  dying  bed  and 
the  grave. 

In  surveying  such  a  family,  how  many  interesting  objects 
are  presented  to  a  considerate  eye,  and  a  susceptible  heart  9 
T%e  wiidid  furnishes  not  so  delightful  an  image  of  tenderness 
as  nurtemal  care,  watching,  sustaining,  and  cherishing  its  he* 
loved  efispring.  The  world  never  beheld  the  human  character 
m  so  lovely  a  form,  as  that  of  the  smiling,  prattling  infant^ 
lisfiing  its  half  formed  thoughts  and  sweet  affections  in  the  art- 
loss  ekqnence  of  nature,  and  imitating  every  thing  which  it 
saea  or  hears  in  a  manner  wholly  inimitable  by  others.  Through 
the  snccessive  periods  of  childhood  and  youth,  the  eye  of  an 
qhaenrer  is  not  less  interested  by  the  sight  of  amiable,  hopeful 
children,  passing  honourably  through  the  several  periods  of 
education ;  imbibing  useful  knowledge ;  forming  useful  h*. 
bita;  interchanging  daily  their  mutual  offices  of  affection; 
receiving  daily  blessings  from  their  parents,  and  retributing 
them  with  the  delightful  fruits  of  filial  duty.  At  the  parental 
hoard,  or  at  the  fire-side,  who  thM  has  a  heart  would  not  be 
ndily  gratified  to  b^old  the  brotliers  and  sisters  of  such  a 
jGnaily  looking  round  on  each  other  with  love,  and  raising  up 
to  their  parents,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  happy  groups  the 
eye  of  duty,  gratitude  and  veneration?  Who  would  not* 
mingle  in  the  tenderness,  the  complacency,  the  smiles  of  the 
while  they  behold  themselves  revived  in  their  chSL 
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^n^  and  living  in  their  persons  and  their  descendaots  thrimgh 
succeeding  generations  ? 

..  A  still  more  interesting  prospect  is  presented  by  theiBame 
fiumly,  assembled  for  their  morning  and  evening  devotions, 
and  with  one  united  voice  calling  down  from  heaven  blesnngs 
in  which  every  one  is  to  share.  Equally  delight&l  is  the  sight 
of  the  same  family  going  to  the  house  of  God  in  company; 
blending  hearts  and  voices  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctusoy; 
assembling  around  the  table  of  Christ  to  celebrate  die  wonders 
of  redeeming  love ;  realizing  with  transport,  as  well  as  wiA 
humility,  their  own  united  interestjs  in  the  blessingtst  pnxchased 
by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  edifying  and  wiOTrnMigithe 
hearts  of  all  around  them  with  their  fervent  and  uindissanhled 
piety.  •■^•''  •■'• 

.',  There  is  no  situation  in  which  such  a  fiunily  oaH  be  seen 
idl^ut  emotion  or  without  profit  I  will,  hower^^^-foDow 
them  only  to  one  more.  Even  this  £Eunily  mmt  letrnf'^ 
world.  The  parents,  highly  as  they  are  reverenced,  mvai'die 
before  their  children,  or  follow  them,  beloved  as  they  are,  to 
the  grave.  With  what  emotions  must  they  eommil  to  the 
dust  a  father  and  a  mother,  to  whom,  under  God,  they  owe  all, 
all  which  they  are,  and  all  which  they  hope  for  in  the  future 
world.  While  they  mourn  the  loss  of  these,  the  best  of  all 
earthly  friends,  with  the  veneration  and  tenderness,  begun  in 
tibe  affliction  of  nature,  and  completed  by  evangelical  virtue, 
how  must  their  views  be  exalted  and  their  hearts  warmed  with 
rapture,  while  contemplating  the  flight  of  their  friends  to  the 
regions  of  immortality,  and  hoping  and  preparing  speedily  to 
be  reunited  to  them  in  the  bonds  of  eternal  love  and  the  pos- 
session of  unfading  joy.  ; » 
.  To  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  this  subject  God  hittiself 
has  set  his  own  seal,  and  frimished  an  abimdant  warrant  for 
much  more  than  I  have  said.  He  has  formed  the  whole  race 
of  Adam  into  families,  the  first  of  which  he  planted  in  Para- 
dise, to  people  the  world  with  inhabitants,  who  should  obey  his 
pleasure,  and  be  only  amiable  in  his  sight.  After  the  apo8« 
tacy  he  began,  and  has  ever  since  continued,  to  sriect'ifrom 
among  mankind  all  the  penitent  and  virtuous,  to  be  a  peculiar 
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peo^  unto  himself.  This  collection  of  the  human  moe  4ie 
has  styled,  throughout  the  Scriptures,  his  sons  and  &ughters> 
hia  diildren,  the  household  of  faith,  the  household  of  Ood,  the 
jSunily  which,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  is  named  after  Christ* 
Of  tUs  fiunily  he  is  pleased  customarily  to  style  himself  the 
FMher  throughout  the  Scriptures,  a  title,  in  this  application 
of  it,  infinitely  venerable  and  endearing,  and  casting  around 
tttM  the  Deity  himself  a  peculiar  and  glorious  lustre. 

It  cannot  be  an  unprofitable  emplojonent,  imless  we  choose 
to  make  it  so,  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  great  Being 
wko  made  this  imiverse  is  pleased  to  perform  those  offices  df 
benevelmce  which  he  has  taught  us  naturally  to  expect  from 
Im  aisumption  of  this  affectionate  character.  The  observa- 
tions which  I  shaU  make  concerning  this  subject,  although  in 
most  iastanoes  equally  interesting  ,to  every  person  present^  I 
dull)  in  form,  address  to  the  youths  for  whom  this  discourse  is 
espeeifllly  written.     To  you,  my  young  friends,  let  me  ob- 


I.  7%0tf  God  has  givenyou  your  being. 

In  dus  respect  Ood  is  your  Father  in  the  highest  possible 
sense.  He  created  both  your  bodies  and  your  minds.  From 
this  ^onderfiil  act,  possible  only  to  the  mind  which  is  itself  un- 
created and  infinite,  you  are  to  date  your  existence,  your  en^ 
ji^rmentt^  and  your  hopes,  throughout  the  endless  progress  of 
dmtion.  The  germ  then  was  formed,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
via  grow,  and  blossom,  and  bear  fruit  in  every  period  of 
eleittty. 

II.  He  sustains  you  with  a  parental  hand. 

AM  the  means  of  your  sustenance  he  created  by  the  same 
ptfwecy  wisdom,  and  goodness  which  originated  your  existence^ 
He'  girire  existence  both  to  the  plants  and  the  animals  which 
haiversapplied  you  with  food  and  raiment  from  your  birth  tp 
the  prtoeht  hour.  The  former  he  raised  to  perfection  by  the 
mjfiqfteriaus  nurture  of  the  rain  and  sunshine;  the  latter  he 
tra^t>.wiih  instinctive  wisdom  to  find  the  food  and  the  safety 
whidi:>liis  opim'hand  had  provided,  and  fitted  them,,  in  wsgr^  not 
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letts  myfiterioiM)  to  become  the  )tkieans  of  support,  comfort^  aod 
even  luxtiry,  to  you.  The  food  by  which  you  hate  beeiti  ^ 
tained,  the  raiment  which  has  covered  you^  th^  very  houad 
which  have  sheltered  you,  the  beds  in  which  you  have  dept) 
the  fuel  by  which  you  have  been  Warmed,  as  weU  as  the  ^h^ 
rious  lights  of  heaven,  by  which  you  have  been  gtnded,  eqn$lij 
to  your  business  and  your  enjojnnents,  and  the  earth  on  widd 
you  dwell,  the  scene  of  all  that  business  and  tlios^  ebJoyihcM) 
are,  in  the  same  manner^  the  works  of  his  hands  alul  the  gifis 
of  his  bounty  to  you^ 

All  these  blessings  he  has  rendered  doubly  preciious,  hj 
causing  them  to  flow  to  you  through  the  hands  of  your  pareittt^ 
He  gave  you  these  parents,  and  furnished  them  with  that  eso^ 
gular  and  mysterious  affection,  which,  commencing  with  yotl^ 
birth,  has  followed  you  through  life  hitherto  by  night  ttd  1^ 
day,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  with  every  act  of  taidefneiss  attd 
bounty,  which  your  helpless  years,  your  daily  returning  watHlf^ 
your  comfort,  or  your  future  usefulness  could  demand.  Yooi 
enjoyments  have  all  been  sweetened  by  the  hand  which  imme- 
diately bestowed  them.  Thus  be  has  not  only  given  you  the 
best  things,  but  given  them  in  the  best  manner. 

III.  He  has  preserved  you  with  pareiUal  care. 
Your  own  recollection  will  probably  remind  most  of  you  of 
dangeriS  to  which  you  have  been  exposed,  diseases  by  which 
you  have  been  distressed,  and  near  approaches  to  death  from 
which  you  have  escaped.  You  cannot  fail  also  to  perceive^ 
that  in  infancy  and  childhood  your  life  was  a  continual  scene 
of  exposure,  in  which  no  eye  could  effectually  watch  over  you, 
and  no  hand  effectually  preserve  you  but  his.  Heedless,  giddy, 
thoughtless  of  yourselves,  why  did  you  not  then  perish  ?  Why 
did  not  your  parents  weep  over  your  premature  death  ?  Why 
are  they  not  now,  at  times,  wandering  themselves,  and  coa- 
ducting  their  friends  to  your  untimely  grave  ?  Why  are  you 
not  now  agonized  with  the  cbolic,  or  wasting  with  the  consump- 
tion  ?  Who,  to  double  all  your  blessings,  has  given  and  pre- 
served to  you,  i^verally,  that  circle  of  friends  who  sympathise 
with  yo«L  in  every  sorrow,  as  well  as  in  every  joy,  and  lote  ta 
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M&ltiply  both  pleasures  and  hopes  around  you,  without  whrnn 
llie  trorld  would  be  a  solitude^  and  your  life  a  melitncholy  pik 
Ipomage. 

;  lY .  He  also  has  educated  you  with  parental  MndnM, 
.  God  has  caused  the  lines  to  fall  to  you  in  pleasant  placies^ 
and  has  given  you  a  goodly  heritage.  You  are  bom  in  a  land 
af  health  and  plenty,  where,  compared  with  most  other  coui^ 
tries,  life  is  eminently  secure,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  are 
singularly  rich  and  abundant.  Why  were  you  not  left  to  a  life 
of  mere  sickness  and  languishing  in  the  poisonous  forests  of 
Terra  Firma,  or  to  famish  amid  the  deserts  of  Greenland  ? 

It  is  a  land  of  peace.  Not  one  of  you  has  heard  the  con^ 
fitted  noise  of  the  battle  of  the  warrior,  or  seen  with  an  eye  of 
aaguidi  garments  rolled  in  blood*  You  sleep  and  WfJre,  yoiL 
walk  and  study,  you  pursue  business  and  amusement,  y(>u 
worship  and  live,  in  regions  of  quiet  and  safety,  where  there  ia 
none  to  molest  or  make  you  afraid.  While  the  world  beside 
tiembles  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  sighs  and  groand 
beneath  the  ravages  of  war,  while  the  nations  of  Europe  are 
visited  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts  with  thunder  and  with  earth*' 
quake,  and  great  noise,  with  storm  and  tempest,  and  the  flame 
of  devouring  fire,  we  behold  our  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation^ 
a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down.  Not  one  of  the 
stakes  thereof  has  been,  nor,  as  we  hope,  shall  be  removed^ 
nor  any  of  the  cords  thereof  broken.  The  Lord  has  hitherto 
been  our  judge,  our  lawgiver,  our  king,  and  our  Saviour.  To^ 
Us  overflowing  goodness  is  it  owing  that  you  and  your  conw 
panions  are  not  chained  together  as  conscripts,  and  driven  in  a 
herd  to  the  field  of  battle,  to  butcher  your  fellow-men,  rob  them, 
of  their  property,  consume  their  habitations  with  fire,  hurry 
their  wives  and  children  to  an  untimely  grave,  and  in  the  end 
leacve  your  bones  to  whiten  on  the  same  waste  of  death.  To  the 
saine  goodness  is  it  owing  that  your  parents  are  not  now  la^ 
mentingyour  fall  by  the  sword  of  an  enemy,  as  one  mourael^ 
fbr  an  only  son,  and  as  one  is  in  bitterness  for  a  fbst-bom. 

It  is  a  land  of  knowledge.  Here  all  persons  are  taught  to 
read,  fiaom  the  cradle^  and  thus  have  immediate  access  to  the 
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wovitiiQod.  They  sre  qualified,  also  for  the  various  ttsefid 
busmeifl  of  hfe,  and  are  fiimished  with  information  to  such  m 
extent,  as  to  make  thinking  a  source  of  continual  pleasure,  anl 
to  render  them  useM  instructors  of  thdr  children  in  the  mom- 
ing  of  life.  You,  with  advantages  greatly  superior,  have  been 
trained  up  in  the  hall  of  learning  and  science,  and  have  had 
your  minds  enlarged  with  the  knowledge  accumulating  for  ages 
by  men,  and  the  wisdom  sent  down  from  heaven.  Why  were 
you  not  bom  on  the  burning  lands  of  Caffiraria,  your  bodieg 
parched  by  a  blazing  climate,  and  your  minds  sunk  to  the  stand- 
ard of  animal  perception  ? 

It  is  a  land  of  freedom.  Here  you  and  all  others  m«f  do 
every  thing  which  is  right,  with  safety  from  molestation.  With- 
in this  single  limit,  a  limit  which  every  man  of  worth  prescribes 
of  course  to  himself,  your  own  pleasure  is  the  only  human  lav 
of  your  conduct.  You  might  as  easily  have  been  bom  imder  the 
iron  sceptre  of  despotism,  and  whenever  you  acted,  spoke,,  or 
thought,  might  have  trembled  habitually  through  life,  like  a 
Chinese,  at  the  apprehension  of  being  observed  and  disap- 
proved by  some  minion  of  power.  All  that  endears  Kfe,  and 
life  itself,  you  might  now  have  holden  on  the  doubtful  and  ter- 
rible tenure  of  a  tj^rant'^s  will.  Why  are  you  free,  safe,  and 
happy,  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  your  fellow-men  bowing 
their  necks  under  the  yoke,  and  sighing  and  groaning  under 
the  miseries  of  political  bondage  ? 

It  is  a  land  of  religion.  Here  the  Gospel  shines  with  meri- 
dian lustre.  The  glad  tidings  of  salvation  are  published  in  the 
streets,  and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  distils  as  the 
rain,  and  drops  as  the  dew.  Once  a  wilderness,  it  has  become 
an  Eden ;  a  desert  for  forty  centuries,  it  is  now  a  garden  of 
Grod.  Instead  of  walking  in  this  light  of  heaven,  you  might  at 
the  present  moment  have  been  groping  in  heathen  or  Moham- 
medan midnight.  Instead  of 'listening  to  the  sound  of  for- 
giving love,  you  might  have  been  deafened  by  the  shrieks  of  a 
bacchanal,  or  the  bowlings  of  a  Powaw.  Instead  of  being  sum- 
moned to  the  mercy-seat,  invited  to  the  possession  of  immortal 
life,  and  welcomed  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  you  might  have 

been  bound  and  filleted,  butchered  and  smoking  on  the  altar  of 
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.a  demon.  This  house  of  God  might  have  been  commuted  for 
a  pagoda,  the  Bible  for  responses  of  a  sybil,  and  the  cup  of  the 
Lord  for  the  cup  of  devils.  Why  are  you  here,  gathered  by  the 
command,  and  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  for  the  di- 
vine purpose  of  obtaining  a  glorious  immortality ;  and  why 
are  others,  as  good  by  nature  as  you,  perishing  for  lack  of 
vision? 

All  the  blessings  alluded  to  under  this  head  are  essentially 
made  yours  by  that  great  providential  act  which  directed  the 
place  of  your  birth.  From  the  moment  in  which  you  were 
bom,  they  have  gathered  around  you,  unsolicited,  and  have 
forced  themselves  upon  your  acceptance.  How  wonderful, 
how  affectionate,  how  divinely  endeared  is  that  care  of  your 
hefivenly  Father  by  which  they  have  been  bestowed  ? 

y .  He  has  governed  you  also  with  the  kindness  qfa  pareint. 

Tins  indispensable  office  he  has,  to  a  great  extent,  executed 
by  the  agency  of  your  earthly  parents  and  others,  to  whose  su* 
perintendence  you  have  been  committed.  It  is  impossible  for 
you  sufficiently  to  prize  the  value  of  this  dispensation,  or  the 
kindness  with  which  it  has  been  administered  by  them. .  Had 
you  been  left  ungovemed,  your  dispositions  would  have  as- 
sumed all  the  wildness,  ferocity,  gross  indulgence,  and  sordid 
baseness  of  the  savage.  Your  habits  would  have  been  fixed 
irretrievably  in  the  foulest  sin,  and  your  conduct  would  have 
been  only  a  series  of  black  and  bloody  crimes.  Powerfully  to 
restrain  you  from  these  perpetrations,  and  efficaciously  to  with- 
draw you  from  this  hopeless  character,  God  has  placed  you  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  affectionate  parents,  and  by  the  instru- 
nientality  of  these  parents  in  the  hands  of  others  also,  who  have 
oJiecked  your  dangerous  propensities,  and  pi:evented  you  from 
th^  epnunission  of  sin  with  as  much  tenderness,  and  as  little  se- 
verity, as  you  yourselves  could  rationally  wish.  The  proof  of 
this  is  complete.  Your  propensities  to  evil  are  not  even  now 
sujScieDtly  overcome.  Still,  much,  very  much,  has  been  done 
for  you  to  this  end.  All  this  also  has  been  kindly  done.  God, 
who  has.placed  this  incalculably  important  interest  of  yours  in 

VOL.  I..  2  H 
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such  afibetiotiale  hands,  oaa  n^ver  be  made  suffieiently  the  ob- 
ject of  your  gratitude. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  with  ihfitiite  Cdtide8(!e)i8i0n  and 
mercy  been  immediately  employed  in  this  intere^tiiig  eoilcefli. 
In  innumerable  ways  has  he  governed  you  by  his  6Wn  pioTi- 
dence.  By  prosperity  has  he  allured  itnd  encouraged  you,  and 
by  every  stream  of  bounty  has  reminded  you  of  himself,  the 
per^inial  and  inexhaustible  fountain  of  all  good.  By  ttAtet- 
fiity  he  has  chastened,  warned,  and  checked  yoii  in  the  Career 
of  declension.  By  danger,  sorrow,  and  sickness  he  has  sdemnly 
reminded  you  of  deaths  and  admonished  you  to  prepare  for  the 
judgment.  Fear  has  warned  you  of  an  approaching  retribu- 
tion, hope  pointed  your  eyes  to  the  gates  of  immortality,  wt- 
row  proclaimed  that  you  were  pilgrims  and  strangers  in  this 
world,  and  joy  became  in  your  minds  a  presentiment  of  the 
happiness  found  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  threatenings  of  his  word  also  have  terrified  you  away 
from  sin,  and  the  invitations  charmed  you  to  obedience.  The 
Spirit  of  truth,  at  the  same  time,  has,  with  a  secret^  unper- 
ceived  influence,  checked,  day  by  day,  your  progress  in  ini- 
quity, and  with  a  still,  small  voice,  divinely  whispered  in  your 
minds,  *^  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life 
"  freely.^  Conscience,  also,  he  has  made  his  agent  in  your 
own  bosom.  To  thil  divinely  constituted  monitor  have  you 
been  indebted  for  safety  in  dangers  literally  innumerable; 
&om  thoughts,  purposes,  and  conduct,  at  which,  had  you  in- 
dulged them,  you  would  never  have  been  able  to  look  without 
dismay. 

To  this  various  control  of  your  heavenly  Parent  over  your 
hearts  and  lives  are  you  pre-eminently  to  attribute  your  safety 
in  both  from  all  the  evil  which  you  Would  otherwise  have  done, 
and  wholly  the  attainment  of  all  the  good,  which  yiou  hopefnlly 
possess. 

YI.  He  has  provided  fir  ytm  with  a  parefiial  hand  a  rich 
inheritance. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you,  that  Christians 
are  declared  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  heirs  of  Cod^  and  joint 
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beirs  with  Jesus  Christ  to  an  inheritance  which,  is  incorfuptihlo, 
undefiled,  and  fadeth  not  away.  This  inheritance  is  proffered 
to  you^  and  if  you  cordially  accept  it)  will  be  yours.  How  rea* 
sonable  are  the  terms  of  attainment  ? 

ISrea  in  the  present  world  he  has  invited  you  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  blessings  without  number,  and  above  all  price.  He 
has  ofiered  you  the  pardon  of  your  iniquities ;  a  good,  for 
which,  if  you  Were  to  give  all  that  you  possessed,  and  were  in 
possession  of  the  universe,  it  would  be  justly  refused.  He  has 
cffeted  you  the  delightful  consciousness  of  forgiven  sin,  as  a 
perpetual  inmate  c^  your  bosoms,  as  a  serene  unclouded  motiir 
ing  in  the  soul,  the  forerunner  of  an  approaching  perfect  day. 
He  has  offered  you  that  train  of  sweet  affections  Mid  purposes, 
which  spring  spontaneously  out  of  the  heart,  finidly  devotied 
to  his  service ;  the  peace  of  a  self-approving  mind ;  the  joy 
which  is  the  divine  creation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  hope 
which,  eaitering  into  that  within  the  vail^  anticipates  the  glory 
of  heaven  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  All  these  blessings,  in 
their  nature  returning  every  day  and  every  hour,  together  with 
a  multitude  of  others,  he  has  proffered  to  your  acceptance  in 
the  present  worid. 

In  the  future  periods  of  eternity  he  has  provided  for  you,  tf 
you  will  accept  them,  life  which  will  never  «id,  glory  which 
will  never  fade,  and  happiness  which  wiD  never  decay.  He 
proffers  you  his  house,  his  kingdom,  his  everlasting  love,  his 
endless  presence,  and  the  eternal  company,  communion,  and 
kind  offices  of  the  first  bom. 

Such,  summarily,  is  the  manner  in  which  God  has  acted, 
and  is  now  acting  the  parent  towards  each  of  you.  From  the 
view  which  has  now  been  given  of  this  subject,  imperfect  as 
it  has  been,  I  feel  myself  warranted  to  daim  your  attention 
to  the  following  remarks. 

First,  How  honourable  to  himielf  is  the  exhibition  which 
God  has  in  this  manner  made  of  his  character. 

I  caO  upon  you  and  upon  the  audience  around  you,  to  turn 
your  eyes  back  upon  the  scheme  of  thought  presented  to  you 
in  tibis  disctarse,  and  upon  the  character  here  unfolded  of 
yowp  Creator*      Remember  who  the  Being  is  concerning 
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whom  these  thmgs  have  been  said.  That  they  are  truly  said 
you  know,  and  can  need  no  proof  &om  me.  Call  to  mind  that 
he  made  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  heaven,  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars,  the  systems  which  compose  the  imiverse,  came  into  be- 
ing at  his  word.  With  the  same  word  he  can  call  into  exis- 
tence an  endless  multitude  of  other  worlds,  and  people  them 
with  innumerable  millions  of  intelligent  creatures,  wiser,  bet- 
ter, and  more  exalted  than  you  are,  nay,  than  angels  are ;  be- 
ings who  would  find  their  whole  happiness,  employ  all  th^ 
powers,  and  spend  their  immortal  life  in  obeying  his  pleasure 
and  celebrating  his  praise.  To  him,  therefore,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  you  should  be  necessary.  It  is  impossible  that  he 
should  be  worshipped  with  your  hands  as  though  he  needed 
any  thing,  seeing  he  giveth  unto  all  life,  and  breath,  and  aU 
things.  Why  then  has  he  formed  you?  Why  from  your 
birth  has  he  surrounded  you  with  blessings,  and  showered 
upon  you  the  daily  fruits  of  his  parental  love  ? 

He  has  formed  you  to  become  members  of  the  glorious  and 
happy  family,  which  is  named  after  Christ  in  the  heavens  and 
in  the  earth.  Bring  up  to  your  view  the  nature  and  destina- 
tion of  this  family.  He  has  taught  you  that  it  comprises  a 
great  multitude,  which  no  man  can  number,  of  all  nations, 
kindreds,  and  tongues.  All  these,  you  will  remember,  he  re- 
deems to  himself  out  of  a  world  of  sinners  by  the  death  of  his 
beloved  Son.  Can  you  find  any  thing  in  the  character  of  sin- 
ners, can  you  find  any  thing  in  your  own  character,  to  de- 
mand, to  justify,  or  even  to  explain  such  a  sacrifice  ?  Why 
was  it  made  ?  What  inducement  could  move  the  author  of 
the  universe  to  send  his  only  begotten  Son,  his  elect,  in  whom 
his  soul  delighted,  to  die  for  you  ? 

All  the  blessings  which  have  been  recited  he  has  showered 
upon  you,  that  he  might  persuade  you  voluntarily  to  enrol 
yourselves  in  this  divine  family.  With  a  wakeful  and  a  watch- 
ful eye  he  has  guarded  you  in  the  cradle.  With  an  afiection- 
ate  hand  he  has  conducted  your  heedless  tottering  steps  through 
the  periods  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  led  you  up  to  man- 
hood.    The  bounties  of  his  providence  have  regiilarly  descend- 
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edim  all  your  progress,  to  sustain  and  comfort  you.  .  The  sun. 
of  righteousness  has  illuminated  aU  your  path ;  and  light  and 
love,  dawning  upon  your  infancy,  have  environed  you  to  the 
present  hour.  The  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  has  daily  in- 
vited you  to  assume  the  character,  the  name,  the  privileges  of 
the  sons  of  God.  Think  of  the  number  and  value  of  those 
privileges.  Think  what  it  is  to  have  your  sins  forgiven,  your 
souls  renewed,  and  your  title  to  heaven  secured  beyond  defeat. 
Think  what  it  is  to  become,  unworthy  as  you  know  yourselves 
to  be,  children  of  Jehovah,  and  objects  of  his  unceasing  com- 
}dacency,  kindness,  care,  and  protection ;  to  be  pitied  by  him 
in  all  your  sorrows;  to  be  chastised  only  for  your  own  good; 
to  be  sustained,  comforted,  and  relieved ;  to  be  secured  from 
every  snare,  temptation,  and  sin ;  to  be  assured  of  a  perpetual 
remembrance  before  his  throne ;  to  be  advanced  in  virtue 
while  you  live,  supported  when  you  die,  and  beyond  the  grave 
conducted  to  heaven. 

Through  the  medium  of  revelation,  a  window  in  the  dark 
mansion  which  you  now  inhabit,  opening  to  the  regions  of  im- 
mortality, cast  an  intense  and  delightful  survey  over  that  hap- 
py world.  Hither  the  whole  family  of  the  first  bom  have 
steadily  directed  their  course  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
Here  they  will  aU  be  ultimately  gathered.  How  divine  the 
assembly  !  All  of  them  sons  and  daughters  to  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty. Every  one  a  pure  spotless  mind,  adorned  with  the 
image  of  God;  an  unsullied  resemblance  of  infinite  excellence; 
beautiful  and  lovely  to  the  infinite  eye,  animated  with  unfad- 
ing youth  and  immortal  energy ;  living  only  to  bless  and  to 
be  blessed;  their  views  unclouded;  their  affections  noble; 
their  prospects  vast ;  their  enjoyments  unmingled  and  intense ; 
and  their  purposes,  glorious  at  first,  changing  from  glory  to 
glory  throughout  ages  which  cannot  end.  Pain  here,  and 
sorrow,  and  sighing,  and  disease,  and  death,  find  no  entrance. 
The  whole  progress  of  their  existence  is  only  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  joy,  flowing  from  their  lips  in  an  endless  succession 
of  praise. 

Such  is  the  character,  and  such  the  destination  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith;  and  such  the  conduct  of  Him  who  made  the 
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havens,  towardg  the  fidlen  rebellious  race  of  Adam,  ahij  p6r- 
li^ftriy  'towards  you.  What  can  be  conceived  by  you '^^uafiy 
gloiious  to  tlie  author  of  your  being  P 

Second,  What  immense  value  does  this  divine  dispensation 
stamp  upon  the  Scriptures  ? 

The  Scriptures  are  the  only  means  by  which  this  illustrious 
design  is  ultimately  accomplished.  Here  the  design  is  all 
pourtrayed ;  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  are  perfectly  dis- 
closed ;  the  facts  pertaining  to  it  are  cpmpletely  asceFtained ; 
and  th0  promises  which  convey  the  blessings  involved  in  it 
are  settled  for  ever.  God  here  directly  exhibits  himself  in  the 
peculiarly  venerable  and  divine  character  which  has  been  the 
theme  of  this  discourse.  Here,  and  only  here,  he  ahows  us 
the  manner  in  which  he  performs  the  interesting  offices  ccm- 
nectod  with  this  most  important  relation.  Here,  in  a  word, 
he  permits,  encourages,  and  requires  us  to  regard  him,  to  pray 
to  him,  to  love,  reverence,  and  obey  hhn  as  our  Father  who  is 
in  heaven.  Here  alone  he  unfolds  to  us  the  prospect  of  a 
future  residence  in  his  house,  an  endless  union  to  his  family, 
and  the  immortal  enjoyment  of  his  pleasure,  favour,  and  bless- 
ing. 

How  diflFerent  are  the  views  of  our  being,  presented  by  the 
philosophy  of  man  ?  The  ancients,  groping  by  the  light  of 
nature  after  God,  in  some  instances  doubted,  and  in  some 
denied  his  existence,  and  in  all  denied  or  mutilated  his 
perfect  character,  without  which,  it  would  seem  he  could  exist 
to  no  valuable  end.  Whole  classes  of  philosophers,  existing 
through  several  ages,  and  several  countries,  were  either  scep- 
tics or  atheists.  Others  taught  that  he  was  material;  that 
he  was  fire ;  a  mixture  of  water  and  fire ;  a  combination  of 
the  four  elements ;  or  a  soul,  inhabiting  and  animating  the 
world,  as  the  soul  of  man  the  body.  A  great  multitude  of 
these  men  denied  his  providence  altogether,  and  thus  cut  off 
the  connexion  between  man  and  his  Maker.  The  good  which 
belonged  to  the  mind  they  all  challenged  to  themselves,  and 
denied  to  Him.  At  the  same  time,  they  multiplied  gods  with- 
out number,  and  attributed  to  them  every  human  frailty,  pas- 
sion, and  crime.     Of  such  groveUing  and  impure  deities  how 
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J^l^edjess,  baie»  and  polluted  must  bf ..tbQ.wp^shippers;  «^^ 
hp;^  aenselessy  gross,  and  brutal  the  worship.  Buch  beings 
could  neyer  become  the  objects  of  rational  views,  elevated  a£- 
fectioos,  or  virtuous  obedience.  Nothing  of  a  refined  nature 
existed,  or  could  exist,  in  the  religion  of  the  heathen.  Their 
piety  was  a  mere  name ;  their  morality,  except  where  it  was 
the  result  of  a  penal  law,  was,  even  at  its  highest  elevation,  a 
patriotism,  exactly  resembling  the  preference  which  an  ox 
gives  to  his  own  pasture ;  a  heroism  employed  only  in  but- 
chery and  plunder;  a  philosophy,  pampering  itself  on  the 
pride  of  talents,  and  evaporating  in  the  utterance  of  para- 
doxes. 

The  views  of  these  men  never  extended  beyond  the  sensible 
boxison.  A  great  part  of  them  beUeved  the  soul  to  be  mate- 
rial and  mortal.  Others  conjectured,  hoped,  and  dreamed, 
that  it  might  survive  the  body ;  but  it  was  only  a  conjecture, 
a  hope,  a  dream.  Beyond  the  dust  of  the  tomb,  and  the  ashes 
of  the  urn,  they  saw  nothing  remaining  of  man.  They  looked 
i|Uo  the  grave,  and  beheld  it  dark  and  cheerless;  a  prison 
with  walls  which  permitted  no  escape ;  without  a  window  to 
admit  a  solitary  ray  of  light,  or  to  give  the  eye  a  glimpse  of 
the  regions  which  lay  beyond. 

Concerning  all  these  subjects  the  eflForts  of  modern  philoso- 
phy have  been  equally  vain  and  useless.  Hobbes  taught  that 
Uiat  which  is  not  matter  is  nothing ;  Chubb,  that  God  does 
not  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  at  all ;  Hume,  that 
there  are  no  solid  arguments  to  prove  his  existence,  and  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  universe  proceeded  from  a  cause ; 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  God  concerns  not  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world  at  all,  and  that  it  is  more  natural  to  be- 
lieve many  gods  than  one.  Voltaire  thought  that  God  is 
finite ;  and  Toland,  that  the  world  is  God.  A  great  part  of 
these  men  believed  the  soul  to  be  material  and  mortal.  The 
morality  which  they  have  taught  is  of  exactly  the  same  general 
nature  with  that  which  was  uttered  by  the  ancients.  But  it 
has  been  taught  with  less  sobriety,  less  sincerity,  less  convic- 
tion, and  with  an  efficacy  not  a  whit  more  desirable,  either  on 
their  own  minds  or  the  minds  of  others. 
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Of  the  future  /world  they  knew  and  they  have  taught  no 
mwe  tfaan  their  predecessors*  The  light  of  heaven  has  indeed 
shined  into  their  darkness,  but  their  darkness  eomprefaeMhsd  it 
not.  After  all  their  efforts^  they  have  pronounced  deadi  to  be 
an  eternal  sleep;  and  have  quietly  resigned  tbemselTes  Ik^the 
r^on  of  annihilation ;  that  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself; 
where  there  is  no  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness. 

To  feel  the  true  import  of  this  doctrine,  go  to  the  grave  «f 
a  virtuous  youth,  a  child  of  piety  and  hope,  snatdied  ficom  die 
embrace  of  parental  tenderness,  and  address  to  the  weeping 
parents,  while  they  are  committing  the  beloved  remains  to  the 
dust,  the  consolations  which  it  ftimishes.  Say  to  them,  ^^  Dry, 
''  my  unhappy  friends,  dry  up  your  tears.  Lament  no  tnore. 
''  Remember  no  more  the  fate  of  your  beloved  offirpring. 
''  Lovely  and  pleasant  as  he  was  in  his  life,  you  could/not  ex- 
'^  pect  him  to  escape  the  doom  of  all  living.  Death  isdialot 
"  of  our  race.  Bom  of  the  dust,  to  the  dust  we  return..  -Ori- 
^'  ginated  &om  nothing,  we  again  travel  back  to  nothing. 
"  Him,  it  is  true,  you  will  see  no  more.  You  yourselveSytaiso, 
'^  will  soon  follow  him  to  the  same  world  of  annihilation^ ;  *  flow 
"  fruitless,  then,  is  your  sorrow ;  and  how  unbeconung  the 
''  character  of  rational  beings  the  sorrow  which  is  dius,fruit- 
"  less.^ 

How  would  the  heart  of  parental  affection  thrill  with  horror 
at  the  sound  of  this  frosty  consolation,  at  these  earthbom  senti- 
ments, springing  from  the  soul  of  an  animal,  and  uttered  with 
decency,  only  over  the  carcass  of  a  dog.  How  would  the  eye 
of  virtuous  sorrow  ultimately  kindle  with  indignation,  and 
brighten  with  the  ftdl  assurance  of  evangelical  hope  ?  How 
would  the  voice  of  piety  awake,  and  tremble  with  impassioned 
ardour  and  triumphant  faith,  while  it  replied,  ''  Miserable 
"  wretch!  formed  to  the  honour  of  an  intelligent  and  immortal 
*'  being,  but  voluntarily  become  like  the  beasts  which  perish. 
'^  Can  these  sentiments  have  sprung  up  in  a  mind  ?■  these 
"  doctrines  dwell  where  reason  dwells  ?  these  declarations  pro- 
"  ceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  ?  Can  they  have  been  ad- 
^'  dressed  to  human  beings?  Can  they,  most  of  all,  have 
^'  been  addressed  to  parents,  to  parents  mourning  the  death  of 
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a  beloved  diild  P  Can  they  have  been  pronounced  over  the 
gfrave^'-and  at  the  threshold  of  eternity  P  -  Away  with  t^se 
bedRimbing^r  brutal  consolations.  Gro  utter  them  in  thiB  i»tall 
or  ill  the  kennel,  where  only  can  be  found  a  proper  audience 
taireeeive  them.  Know  that  the  light  of  heaven  has  shined 
even  into  the  grave,  and  shown  to  desponding  man  a  straight 
^'  passage  from  this  gloomy  solitude  to  the  world  of  glory. 
Know,  unhappy  man,  faith  with  an  eye  divinely  enlighten- 
ed, beholds  in  undeceiving  vision  this  deceased  child  cleansed 
^^  from  every  stain  of  earth  and  sin,  already  a  pure  immortal 
*'  spirit,  acquitted,  approved,  and  received  to  eternal  joy.  In 
^^-  the  glorious  mansions  above  we  shall  soon  be  leimited  to 
^ium^  and  find  him  wiser,  better,  more  lovely,  and  iti6re 
^  faa[^,  than  our  minds  have  conceived  or  our  wishes  desir- 
'*  ed,  We  shall  be  reunited  to  him,  but  we  shall  be  separated 
**  no  more.  The  a£Peetion,  wounded  here,  shall  be  healed  be- 
^^  yond  the  grave.  The  hope  cherished  here  shall  there  be 
**  lost  in  enjoyments  which  flows  for  ever  at  the  right  hand  of 
"GoA'^ 

Third,  ■  These  observations  forcibly  urge  you  to  be  followers 
cfihidi  as  dear  children. 

It  cannot,  I  trust  it  will  not,  be  questioned  by  you,  that  to 
the  glorious  being  who  in  all  these  things  has  acted  the  parent 
towards  you,  you  are  under  the  most  delightAil,  as  well  the 
most  absolute  obligations  to  render  every  service  in  your 
power. 

To  follow  any  being  is,  as  you  well  know,  a  voluntary  act. 
The  duty  here  enjoined  by  the  word  includes  both  obedience 
and  imitation, — kinds  of  conduct  ultimately  connected  in  their 
nature^  and  indispensable  in  practice.  Be  it,  then,  the  first 
object  at  your  remembrance,  that  God  has  formed  you  to  be- 
come members  of  the  divine  family  which  I  have  described, 
and  in  all  the  endearing  ways  which  I  have  mentioned,  has 
provided  you  with  the  best  means,  and  presented  you  the 
strongest  motives  for  realizing  this  noble  destination.  He  has 
taken  you  out  of  the  mass  even  of  your  own  countrymen ;  has 
led  you  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  court  of  his  temple; 
brought  you  to  the  door  of  the  holy  place ;  and  admitted  you 
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to  the  £oQt  of  ^e  mercy  se^t.  There  he  hfi»  invite^  you  to 
ask  and  tp  receive^  to  9eek  and  to  find.  He  has  .{Nroffia£d>  to 
you  the  atonement  of  hb  Son^  the  sanctification  of  hia  ^fH^t, 
the  forgiveness  of  yoiur  sins,  an  etemial  unioii  to  his  family, 
and  an  eternal  interest  in  his  undiangeable.  We-  These  are 
the  richest  blessings  even  in  His  gift ;  blessings  greater  than 
any  tongue  can  express,  or  any  mind  but  His  conceive. 

He  has  required  you,  by  his  commands,  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  holiness,  of  evangelical  virtue ;  and  of  this  divine 
attribute  has  placed  before  your  eyes,  both  in  his  word  and 
in  his  providence,  his  own  infinitely  glorious  example.  This 
character,  the  supreme  ornament  of  moral  existence;  ibe 
sujnreme  beauty  of  mind ;  the  only  real  loveliness^  the  only 
real  excellence  of  an  intelligent  being,  is  itself  the  first  of 
blessings,  and  the  foundation  of  all  other  blessings.  As  its 
proper  reward,  he  has  annexed  to  it  glory,  honour,  and  immor- 
tality in  the  future  world.  Of  him^  who  has  done  all  these 
things,  I  beseech  you  to  become  followers  as  dear  children. 

To  this  end,  you  must  not  be  merely  decent,  learned,  po- 
lished, obliging,  respected,  and  beloved  in  the  present  life. 
You  must  become  holy;  evangelical  believers;  evangelical 
penitents ;  followers  of  the  Lamb,  trusting  in  his  righteousness 
for  salvation,  and  consecrating  yourselves  humbly  and  faith- 
fully to  the  service  of  God.  The  Bible  must  be  the  rule  of 
all  your  conduct ;  the  author  and  finisher  of  your  faith  your 
divine  pattern ;  the  glory  of  Jehovah  your  end,  and  heaven 
your  final  home. 

The  only  employment  of  God  is  to  do  good.  Let  this  be 
your  only  employment  also.  I  urge  you  not  to  the  vulgar, 
coarse  beneficence  of  gross,  worldly  minds,  employed  supremely 
to  display  their  wealth,  flatter  their  pride,  and  pamper  their 
desire  of  reputation.  I  urge  you  to  the  sound  uprightness, 
the  unwarping  sincerity,  the  warm,  ever  active  kindness  of  the 
Gospel ;  of  a  mind  purified  by  the  grace  of  God,  following 
him  as  an  affectionate  child,  esteeming  it  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,  and  finding  an  exalted  reward  in  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  and  a  sublime  enjoyment  in  making  them 
happy. 
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The  bumsii  0Du1  was  originally  stamped  with  the  image  of 
Gocf^^^-^resemblanoe  of  the  uncreated  mind,  inexpressibly 
besittSUl  and  lovely,  and  illumined  with  the  sunshine  of  hea- 
ven. How  melancholy,  dark,  and  loathsome  was  the  impres- 
sion which  succeeded  it ;  the  figure.  Sin  s  the  inscription  be- 
nefith  it,  Deaths  Let  it  be  your  intense  labour  to  efface,  and 
your  daily  supplication  that  God  would  enable  you  to  efiace 
this  impression  of  turpitude  and  deformity,  and  to  resume  that 
image  of  glory  and  beauty  which  you  have  lost,— a  resem- 
blance to  your  Maker,  which  will  be  known  on  earth,  and 
acknowledged  hereafter  in  heaven. 

You  are  now  going  abroad  into  a  world  of  danger  and  sin. 
Temptations  will  arrest  you ;  wealth  will  invite,  power  will 
captivate,  splendour  will  dazzle,  and  pleasure  will  enchant  you. 
By  enemies  you  will  be  assaulted,  circumvented,  and  ensnared. 
Friendfl  may  endanger  you  still  more  by  a  pleasing,  but  seduc- 
tive, correspondence,  and  by  an  alluring  but  mischievous  exam- 
ple. You  will  be  strongly  solicited,  both  within  and  without, 
to  settle  down  in  a  cold,  heartless,  self-deceiving  decency  of 
life ;  and  will  easily  cheat  yourselves  into  a  belief,  that  this  is 
rdigioB.  You  will  easily  persuade  yourselves,  that  God  will 
regaard  you  with  mercy,  because  you  are  not  so  guilty  as 
others ;  and  will  naturally  believe,  that  the  character,  with 
which  you  are  so  well  pleased,  will  not  be  displeasing  to  Him. 
Fly  thiz  predpice ;  at  the  foot  of  it  lies  perdition. 

But  while  you  resolve  to  be  yourselves  followers  of  God, 
as  dear  children,  and  to  lay  up,  not  dross,  but  gold  seven  times 
purified  as  your  treasure  in  the  heavens,  resolve  also  to  pro- 
mote, as  much  as  in  you  lies,  the  same  happy  character  in 
your  fellow-men.  Their  souls,  like  yours,  are  immortal,  and 
of  a  price  for  which  nothing  can  be  weighed.  In  the  cloudy 
sky,  which  at  the  present  time  envelops  this  unhappy  world, 
there  is  one  bright  opening,  through  which  the  sunbeams  play 
with  inexpressible  beauty.  The  eye  of  hope  fastens  upon  this 
little  spot  of  glory,  and  foresees  with  transport  the  speedy  dis- 
persion of  the  gloom,  and  the  approaching  arrival  of  a  millennial 
day.  Religion  in  many  nations  is  cheerfally  lifting  up  her 
head,  and  sees,  with  smiles  of  congratulation,  her  day  of  re- 
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demption  drawing  nigh.  The  prayers  of  all  her  children  are 
now  ascending  on  every  wind  of  heaven  to  supplicate  the  has- 
tening of  this  divine  consummation.  Wise  men,  not  only  from 
the  east,  but  also  from  the  west,  from  the  north,  and  from  the 
south  are  now  presenting  their  treasures,  as  well  as  their  adora- 
tions at  the  feet  of  the  Son  of  God.  They  are  sending  his 
word  in  every  language  to  all  the  nations  and  kindreds  of  men. 
Faithful  ministers  run  to  and  fro  through  the  benighted  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  and  proclaim  to  the  startled  inhabitants, 
"  Behold  we  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  for  unto  you 

is  bom  a  Saviour  in  the  city  of  David,  who  is  Christ  the 

Lord.**'  The  synagogue,  the  mosque,  and  the  pagoda  al- 
ready begin  to  echo  the  angelic  song,  **  Glory  to  God  in  the 
"  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men.'' 

This  divine  spirit,  this  breath  from  heaven  has  breathed 
upon  your  own  land.  The  dead  here  awake.  Skeletons  here 
are  clothed  with  flesh,  stand  upon  their  feet  as  a  great  army, 
and  inhale  immortal  life.  Catch  this  divine  influence  your- 
selves, and  let  its  glorious  efficacy  be  conspicuous  in  every  part 
of  your  conduct.  Unite  your  hearts  and  hands  with  those  of 
all  good  men  in  spreading  religion  at  home  and  abroad ;  in 
enlarging  the  borders  of  the  divine  kingdom ;  in  multiplying 
salvation,  and  in  increasing  the  number  of  the  first-born. 

You  have  long  and  often  assembled  in  this  house  for  the 
worship  of  God.  You  are  now  assembled  in  it  for  the  last 
time.  When  this  week  is  ended,  you  will  meet  together  no 
more  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  But  you  will  again  be  ga- 
thered before  the  last  tribunal.  How  glorious,  how  transport- 
ing will  it  then  be  to  hear  you  all  with  one  united  voice  say, 
"  Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  us  five  talents ;  behold,  we  have 
"  gained  beside  them  five  talents  more  ;"  and  to  hear  him  re- 
ply, "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants ;  ye  have  been 

faithful  over  a  few  things ;  I  will  make  you  rulers  over  many 

things :  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord." 
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SERMON  XXV. 


JACOB'S  VOW. 


To  the  Candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate,  in  1810. 


GENESIS  XXVIII.  20,  21,  22. 

"  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow^  saying  *  If  God  will  be  with  me^ 
and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go^  and  will  give  me 
bread  to  eat  and  raimeid  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to 
my  Father's  house  in  peace,  then  shall  Jehjovah  be  my  God ; 

"  ATid  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's 
house ;  and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give 
the  tenth  unto  thee.'* " 


Ths  story,  of  which  these  words  are  a  part,  is  in  substance  the 
followii^ : — 

Isaac,  improperly  attached  to  his  eldest  son  Esau,  because  he 
ate  of  the  venison  which  he  provided  for  him  by  hunting,  di- 
rected him  to  go  out  into  the  field  and  take  venison,  and  make 
for  him  savoury  meat,  such  as  he  loved,  that  he  might  eat  and 
bless  him  before  he  himself  should  die.  The  blessing  which 
Isaac  proposed  to  confer  upon  Esau,  was  the  pecuhar  blessing 
originally  given  by  God  to  Abraham,  and  afterwards  to  Isaac 
himself.  This  blessing  Rebekah  knew  was  designed  by  the 
Buthor  of  it  for  Jacob,  and  she  also  knew  that,  in  intending  to 
confer  it  upon  Esau,  Isaac  was  influenced  solely  by  his  doat- 
ing  fondness  for  that  son.     Her  own  affection  for  Jacob  was 
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equally  excessive,  and  induced  her,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object 
in  itself  warrantable,  to  employ  means  which  cannot  be  vindi- 
cated. The  co-operation  of  Jacob  was  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  her  design.  It  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  expe- 
dition, and  no  way  suggested  itself  which  promised  a  favour- 
able issue,  except  deceiving  Isaac.  The  deception  was  there- 
fore resolved  on,  and  the  authority  and  influence  of  a  mother 
were  employed  to  persuade  a  son  to  deceive  his  father  by  teU- 
ing  him  a  known,  palpable  falsehood. 

When  we  see  moralists,  and  even  divines  of  great  distinc- 
tion, vindicating  the  lawfulness  of  such  deception,  uttered  on 
specific  occasions,  it  cannot  be  thought  strange,  that  at  a  pe- 
riod when  there  Were  no  Scriptures^  and  when  even  moral  phi- 
losophy had  not  begun  to  have  a  name,  Rebekah  should  be 
satisfied  concerning  the  rectitude  of  her  conduct,  in  a  case  so 
pressing,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  directly  approved  by 
God  himself. 

Jacob,  it  would  seem,  had  more  scruples,  as  well  as  greater 
fears.  Rebekah,  however,  silenced  them  all,  and  persuaded 
him  to  act  the  unworthy  part  which  her  plot  had  assigned  to 
him.     Through  their  united  fraud  the  blessing  was  obtained. 

Esau,  deeply  wounded  by  the  unworthiness  and  success  of 
the  imposition  practised  against  him,  determined  to  revenge  the 
injury  as  soon  as  Isaac  should  be  dead,  by  taking  away  the 
life  of  his  brother.  Rebekah,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  her  fa- 
vourite son,  persuaded  Isaac  to  send  him  away  on  a  visit  to  her 
brother  at  Padan-aram.  Isaac  accordingly  called  Jacob,  and 
blessed  him  anew,  and  sent  him  to  Laban,  in  Haran,  on  the 
border  of  the  Euphrates.  Jacob  immediately  set  out  upon  his 
journey.  He  had  proceeded  but  a  little  distance,  when,  nig^t 
having  overtaken  him  in  a  certain  place,  he  laid  himself  down 
to  sleep.  Here  he  dreamed,  that  a  ladder  rose  firom  the  earth 
to  heaven,  on  which  the  angels  of  God  were  ascending  and  de- 
scending. Above  it  stood  Jehovah  and  said,  '^  I  am  Jehovah, 
"  the  God  of  Abraham,  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac.  The 
**  land  whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed. 
And  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth.  And  thou 
shalt  spread  abroad  to  the  west  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the 
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*^  north,  and  to  the  south.  And  m  thee,  and  in  thy  seed,  shall 
"  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  And  behold,  I  am 
"  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  in  all  places,  whither  thou 
*^  gbest,  and  will  bring  thee  again  into  this  land,  for  I  will  not 
*'  leave  thee  until  I  have  done  that  of  which  I  have  spoken  to 
**  thee.*"  Astonished  at  this  vision,  Jacob  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  and  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pillow,  and 
poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it,  as  an  oflering  to  God.  And  he 
called  the  name  of  that  place  Bethel,  or  the  house  of  God. 
Having  finished  this  religious  service,  he  vowed  the  vdw  re- 
cited in  the  text.  It  is  introduced  with  the  conditional  obser- 
vation, "  If  Gk)d  will  be  with  toe,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way 
^*  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put 
^^  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father^s  house  in  peace.''  All 
this  God  had  just  before  promised  to  do.  And  Jacob  enter- 
tained not  a  doubt  that  the  promise  would  be  fulfilled.  It 
ought  therefore  to  be  rendered  (zs  since^  or  seeing  that^  or,  in 
more  modem  English,  because  God  will  be  with  me  and  will 
keep  me,  therefore  Jehovah  shall  be  my  God.  Accordingly, 
the  Hebrew  particle,  here  rendered  if^  has  this  meaning  in  a 
variety  of  places. 

On  this  occasion  Jacob  quitted  his  father's  family  without 
any  expectation  of  ever  being  a  member  of  it  again.  In  the 
common,  colloquial  English  of  this  country,  he  was  going  to 
set  up  business  for  himself,  and  like  other  young  men,  was 
thrown  upon  the  world.  Here  he  was  to  take  his  chance,  or 
in  better  language,  his  allotments,  as  they  should  be  rendered 
by  Providence,  and  was  to  find  health  or  sickness,  riches,  com- 
petencey  or  poverty,  reputation  or  disgrace,  £riends  or  enemies, 
a  quiet  or  troublesome  life,  and,  universally,  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity, as  God  should  determine. 

For  reasons  which  do  not  appear,  Isaac,  when  he  sent  Ja- 
cob iiway,  gave  him  no  portion,  as  Abraham  had  done  to  his 
scms  by  Keturah  when  he  sent  them  away.  Although  Isaac 
was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  yet  Jacob  was  dismissed  with  no- 
thing  but  a  scrip  and  a  staff.  This  heir  of  a  princely  fortune 
flet  out  upon  a  journey,  in  an  important  sense  the  journey  of 
his  life,  alone,  on  foot,  to  go  to  a  country  several  hundred 
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inilf s  distent,  through  an  immense  wilderness,  inhabited  by 
beasts  of  prey^  and  haunted  by  savages  of  a  still  fiercer  and 
more  dangerous  nature.  Here  his  lodging  was  the  ground,  a 
stone  his  pillow,  and  the  sky  his  covering.  The  issue  of  his 
enterprise  was  in  the  meantime  incapable  of  being  foreseen. 
Whether  he  should  ever  reach  the  end  of  it  was  absolutely  un- 
certain. If  he  should,  it  was  equally  uncertain  what  reception 
he  should  find  firom  his  uncle,  or  what  success  he  should  meet 
with  in  his  future  life.  It  will  not  be  questioned  that  in  these 
circumstances  Jacob  needed  the  protection  and  blessing  of  God, 
or  that  the  vision  which  he  saw  was  in  the  highest  degree  fitted 
to  yield  him  consolation,  and  inspire  him  with  hope. 

Thus  comforted,  thus  inspired,  Jacob  beg^n  his  journey 
anew  with  firesh  vigour  of  mind,  and  with  those  supporting  ex- 
.pectations  which  were  excited  ^nd  established  by  the  cheering 
promises  announced  in  his  vision.  But  before  he  commenced 
his  progress,  he  uttered  the  vow  recited  in  the  text  and  found- 
ed on  these  promises.  This  vow  consists  of  three  distinct 
parts. 

"  Jehovah  shaU  be  my  God.""* 

"  This  stone  which  I  have  set  for  a  piUar  shall  be  God's 
"  house.'' 

"  Of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely  give  a  tenth 
"  to  thee.'' 

The  two  last  of  these  resolutions  may  be  paraphrased  in  the 
following  manner :—  . 

"  I  will  regularly  worship  God  in  his  house  and  elsewhere, 
"  according  to  his  commandment ; "  and 

"  I  will  consecrate  the  tenth  of  all  my  property  to.  pious  and 
. "  charitable  purposes." 

These  resolutions  of  Jacob  are  undoubtedly,  the  best  which 
were  ever  formed  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  a  perfisct  pattern 
for  all  succeeding  young  men  when  beginning  to  act  for  them- 
selves, and  commencing  their  own  proper  business  for  life.  No 
subject  of  thought,  no  scheme  of  practice  can  be  more  per- 
fectly suited  to  such  an  occasion,  as  the  present.  .  I  persuade 
myself,  therefore,  that  the  audience,  particularly  the  youths, 
for  whose  instruction  this  discourse  is  especially  intended,  will 
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readHy  accompany  me  with  their  solemn  attention,  while  t  at- 
tempt summarily — 

I.  To  illustrate  the  import  of  these  resolutions;  and, 

II.  To  exhibit  reasons  why  they  should  be  adopted  by  all 
young  men  at  this  period  of  life,  and  particularly  by  them- 
selves. 

All  the  observations  made  in  this  discourse  on  both  these 
subjects  will  be  immediately  addressed  to  those  for  whose  be* 
nefit,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  they  were  written.  Yet  it  is  hoped 
that  others  will  find  such  an  interest  in  them,  as  to  make  a  pro- 
fitable application  of  them  to  their  own  circumstances. 

I.  I  shall  attempt  summarily  to  iUtistrate  the  import  <^  these 
resolutions. 

I  have  chosen  to  call  the  several  parts  of  this  vow  resolu- 
tions, rather  than  to  consider  them  in  the  nature  of  distinct 
vows,  particularly,  because  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  not, 
in  the  appropriate  sense,  required  to  make  vows.  They  are 
nowhere  forbidden,  nor  any  where  exhibited  as  unlawful. 
Whenever  they  are  made,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  indispensable 
duty  exactly  to  perform  them.  Should  any  person  consider 
the  Christian  profession,  or  the  assumption  of  the  Christian  co- 
venant, as  a  vow,  I  have  no  contention  with  him  on  that  sub- 
ject. That  it  is  our  duty  to  make  this  profession  cannot  be 
questioned  by  a  believer  in  divine  revelation,  nor  that  the  en- 
gagements into  which  we  then  enter  are  equally  obligatory 
with  those  made  in  vows,  appropriately  so  styled.  If  these  be 
considered  as  vows,  they  are  to  be  excepted  from  the  general 
remark  which  I  have  made,  as  not  being  in  the  number  of 
those  to  which  I  referred.  From  making  this  profession,  my 
young  friends,  nothing  can  excuse  you.  Oenerally,  I  should, 
advise  you  to  make  resolutions  rather  than  vows.  They  will 
produce  the  same  beneficial  effects  on  your  conduct ;  they  Will 
be  safer ;  they  will  be  less  perplexing,  and  in  all  probability 
will  furnish  less  reason  for  future  anxiety  and  distress. 

VOL.  I.  2  I 
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The  first  of  Jacob'^s  resolutions  was,  that  Jehovah  should  be 
his  God. 

To  choose  Jehovah,  as  our  God,  is  to  choose  him  as  our 
sovereign  and  ruler,  whose  pleasure  we  determine  voluntarily 
and  universally  to  obey ;  to  choose  him  as  the  only  object  of 
our  worship,  as  the  supreme  object  of  our  love,  reverence,  and 
confidence ;  and  to  choose  him  as  our  final  portion  and  su- 
preme good.  It  is  also  to  make  this  choice  without  any  ba- 
lancing, and  without  admitting  any  rivs^  to  him  in.  our  affec- 
tions, our  worship,  or  our  obedience. 

You  will  see,  from  this  explanation,  that  this  resolution  of 
Jacob  completely  involved  those  which  followed  it.  ,  You  will 
see  that  this  was  the  stem,  of  which  they  were,  only  tjbie 
branches;  the  foundation  on  which  alone  they  were  esta- 
blished. 

The  second  of  these  resolutions  was,  that  the  phtce  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  all  these  solemn  tran/sactions,  should.be 
to  him  the  house  of  God ;  the  place,  where,  after  bis  return, 
he  would,  so  far  as  his  circumstances  should  per;nijt,  employ 
himself  regularly  in  the  worship  of  his  divine  benefactor. 

The  third  of  these  resolutions  was  a  solemn  determination 
to  consecrate  the  tenth  of  all  his  substance  to  pious  and  bene- 
volent purposes ;  such  as  God  had  generally  commanded,  and 
such  as  &om  time  to  time  he  might  point  out  as  being  agree- 
able to  his  pleasure.  Jacob  perfectly  well  knew,  and  has  here 
expressed  his  full  conviction,  that  the  silver  and  the  gold  be- 
longed to  God,  and  that  he  gave  them  with  a  design  that  they 
should  be  employed  in  his  service.  Equally  weU  did  h^e  know, 
that  faith  without  works  is  dead ;  that  his  goodness  or.  kind- 
ness could  not  extend  to  his  Maker ;  that  it  could  extend  to 
his  fellow-saints,  and  his  fellow-men  extensiv^y ;  ai^d  that  he 
who  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.  We  give  pur 
property  to  God,  when  we  give  it  to  those  to  whom  h,e  reqiu^s 
us  to  give  it.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  shown  kindness,  saidi  the 
final  Judge,  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
shown  it  unto  me.  From  these  observations  it  is  evideot,  that 
in  this  vow  Jacob  consecrated  himself,  and  all  that  he  pos- 
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sessed,  to  the  service  of  his  Maker ;  chose  him  for  his  portion ; 
gave  himself  up  as  a  child  to  God,  and  determined  to  employ 
wholly  in  his  service,  himself  and  all  that  was  his. 

Such  were  the  resolutions  formed  by  this  distinguished  pa- 
triarch, so  peculiarly  the  object  of  the  divine  favour,  when  he 
entered  upon  the  business  of  life.  You,  my  young  friends, 
are  now  in  a  situation  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Ja- 
0ob.  You  are  now  terminating  your  residence  in  the  place  of 
your  education.  Many  of  you  may  be  considered  as  having 
already  finished  your  residence  in  the  place  so  naturally  and  so 
eminently  endeared  to  the  human  mind,  the  house  of  your  pa- 
rents. The  business  of  life  lies  immediately  before  you ;  an 
object  always  solemn,  deeply  interesting  to  man,  engrossing 
intense  thought,  exciting  strong  emotions,  involving  extensive^ 
ly  your  hopes  and  your  happiness,  controlling  your  useftihoress 
to  youriselTes  and  to  mankind,  and  deeply  affecting  your  prcK 
spccts  of  immortal  Kfe  beyond  die  grave.  In  such  a  situation, 
you  have  an  unquestionable  claim  to  the  best  advice',  and  the 
most  henevolent  offices,  of  all  those  to  whom  yotir  interests 
are  endeared.  Let  me  solemnly  recommend  to  you  the  reiso- 
lutioiis  formed  by  this  great  and  good  man,  by  esdnbiting, 

II.  JTie  following  reasons  why  they  should  be  adopted  by  all 
young  mm  in  the  same  siiuationy  and  particularly  by  yonr^ 
selves. 

First,  You  need  the  guidance  of  God. 

*^  We  are  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing,"^  said  Bildad 
moat  truly,  as  weU  as  forcibly,  ^^  because  otir  days  upon  earth 
'^  are  a  shadow.^  Bildad,  however,  was  one  of  those  to  whom 
Elihu  referred,  when  he  declared,  ^'  I  said  days  should  sj^bak, 
^<  and  the  multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom.^  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  a  man  of  profound  and  comprehensive  un- 
dei^tanding,  and  of  very  noble  conceptions.  If  it  was  true 
that  Job  and  his  three  friends,  the  persons  of  whom  he  spoke,, 
were  of  yesterday,  and  knew  comparatively  nothing ;  if  the 
men  who  spoke  the  doctrines  and  sentiments  contained  in  the 
book  of  Job  were  of  this  character;  how  emphatically  must  it 
be  true  of  you.     You  have  just  entered  upon  the  dawn  of 
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your  being,  and  just  opened  your  eyes  upon  the  light  of  wisdom. 
It  is  true  you  have  acquired  knowledge  in  a  considerable  degree, 
a  degree  exceeded,  perhaps,  by  few  youths  at  the  same  period 
of  life.  The  mass  of  this  knowledge,  however,  is  not  wisdom, 
and  therefore  not  the  means  of  directing  your  conduct  or  your 
interests.  Your  whole  capacity  for  this  purpose  must  be 
formed  solely  by  your  own  experience,  or  the  advice  of  others^ 
That  experience  you  have  attained,  however,  vary  imperfectly.. 
All  your  correspondence  with  the  world,  in  which  yoU  are  to 
live  and  act,  has  been  almost  merely  that  of  children ;  and 
even  this  has  been  employed,  not  about  the  serious  concerns, 
the  business  of  life,  but  in  amusement  and  pleasure.  When 
you  go  out  into  the  world,  you  will  find  almost  every  thing 
which  it  contains  new,  contradicting  almost  all  your  expectir. 
tions,  and  violating  almost  every  opinion  which  you  have 
hitherto  formed.  Scarcely  would  the  scenes  of  an  Arabian 
tale  differ  more  from  those  which  your  imagination  has  prq- 
mised.  The  business  of  life  you  will  find  accompanied  by 
innumerable  difficulties,  and  followed  by  innumerable  disap^ 
pointments,  of  which  you  have  not  formed  a  conception.  You 
yourselves  will  be  exposed  to  temptations,  sufferings,  and  sor- 
rows, which  already  lurk  on  both  sides  of  your  way  through 
life,  and  will  spring  upon  you  from  their  concealment,  when 
they  are  least  expected,  and  you  are  least  prepared  for  the  atr 
tack.  Mankind  also  are  far  different  beings  from  what  you 
have  hitherto  supposed.  You  will  find  them  more  selfish, 
more  insincere,  more  unreasonable,  more  unfeeling,  than  you 
now  believe,  or  can  be  induced  to  believe.  The  doctrine  of  human 
corruption  rarely  finds  admission  into  the  very  heart  in  which  it 
dwells,  until  the  belief  of  it  is  compelled  by  the  thorny  evidence 
of  painful  facts ;  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  sordid,  base, 
oppressive  treatment  which,  more  or  less,  you  will  be  obliged  to 
encounter.  You  have  hitherto  learned  the  world  in  books.  The 
picture,  let  me  inform  you,  resembles  the  original  very  little 
more,  than  the  images,  formed  by  children  with  coals  and 
ch^k,  resemble  the  human  face.  The  portrait  is  merely  a 
rude  outline.  The  features  with  which  it  is  to  be  filled  up 
can  be  drawn  only  by  the  hand  of  experience. 
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Among  the  things  by  which  you  will  be  most  disappointed 
and  wounded,  is  the  discordance  between  pretensions,  and  the 
real  character,  professions,  and  the  conduct ;  promises  and  the 
fulfilment  df  them.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  realize, 
beforehand,  how  great  this  discordance  is.  You  will  na- 
turally, nay  irresistibly,  belieye  that  fair  pretensions  indicate  a 
fhit  character,  and  that  high  pretensions  are  the  sign  of  dis- 
tinguished worth.  Confident  assertions  you  will  suppose  to 
spring  from  knowledge,  or  at  least  from  conviction  ;  and  con- 
temptuous arrogance  from  superiority  of  understanding.  A 
sihile  you  will  easily  believe  to  flow  from  complacency,  and 
professions  of  attachment  and  good  will  to  be  the  offspring  of 
gehtdhe  friendship.  A  promise  will  seem  to  you  a  bond ;  and 
oil  "die' day  of  payment  you  will  expect  to  find  it  cancelled. 
"  liet  me  solemnly  remind  you,  that  the  world  into  winch  you 
are  going,  is  that  very  region  of  thorns  and  briers  which  was 
axlnoutaced  in  the  sentence  originally  passed  on  man ;  and  that 
the^  inhabitants  of  it  are  the  descendants  of  that  apostate  Adam, 
the  retribution  of  whose  guilt  was  in  the  same  sentence  de^ 
dared  by  his  Maker.  Let  me  warn  you,  that  high  pretensions 
are  almost  always  made  by  men  so  weak,  or  so  corrupt,  as  to 
have  no  other  means,  beside  this  shallow  wretched  artifice,  of 
supporting  any  character  at  all;  that  confident  assertions  are 
made,  only  from  a  consciousness  that  they  are  supported  by 
no  evidence ;  and  that  contempt  and  arrogance  are.  the  pro- 
gchjr  of  a  gross  heart  and  a  puny  understanding.  Let  me 
persuade  you,  that  fkir  professions,  especially  when  sedulously 
and  abundantly  made,  are  merely  a  handsome  mask,  conceal- 
ing b' deformed  countenance;  and  that  promises  are  but  too 
often  a  serene  April  morning,  followed  by  a  cloudy  cheerless 
day: 

You  may,  you  undoubtedly  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
obtain  the  advice  of  those  whom  experience  and  wisdom  liave 
qualified  to  give  advice.  You  will,  I  trust,  find  friends.  I 
hope  they  will  be  wis6  and  good  men ;  able  and  disposed  to 
advise  you  to  diat  which  will  most  promote  your  real  interests. 
Such  men  there  are,  even  in  this  depraved  world;  and  their 
number  is  not  inconsiderable.'    Seek  them  out ;   and,  when 
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yon  have  found  them,  receive  their  counseb  with  respect  and 
gratitude. 

But  God  has  tdd  you,  and  every  man  of  this  character  will 
also  teQ  you,  that  ^^  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  Jdirect  his 
^^  steps  ;^  not  even  in  men  of  this  respectable  class.  IVith 
the  utmost  assistance,  therefore,  which' they  wfll  be  aUeto 
leiid,  you  will  stiU-need,  and  absolutely  need,  the  guidance  of 
Him  who  is  the  author  of  all  wisdom,  and  who^  if  you  ask 
him,  will  give  it  liberally  without  upbraiding. 

Second,  You  need  the  protection  of  God. 

The  ^observations  made  under  the  preceding  head,  clekify 
evince  that  your  life  must  be  liable  to  many  exposures 
of  many  kinds.  There  are,  however,  many  other  evils  by 
which  you  are  now  threatened,  and  firom  some  or  other  or 
of  whidi  you  can  hardly  fidl  hereafter  to  suffer.  Even'  in  this 
healthy  dimate  you  will  always  be  exposed  to  sickness;  pain, 
hmguor,  the  loss  of  energy,  and  consequendy  of  effiirt ;  the 
loss  of  fiiends,  and  the  sorrow  which  it  will  occasloa.  You 
may  lose  your  limbs,  your  reason,  or  your  fife.  You  ore  al- 
ways exposed  to  dangerous  accidents,  to  frauds,  to  slander,  and 
to  the  bitter  sufferings  inflicted  by  msdice  and  envy.  You 
may  languish  out  old  i^e  in  poverty,  decrepitude,  and  dis- 
grace. Temptations  will  arrest  you  from  within  and  from 
without.  False  friends,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  foar, 
wiU  betray,  evil  examples  corrupt,  and  evH  communications 
seduce  you.  Your  own  prejudices  and  passions  may,  at  the 
same  time,  prove  worse  enemies  to  you  still ;  may  ensnare  your 
opinions,  and  harden  your  hearts  against  the  truth  of  God; 
may  make  you  deaf  to  the  calls  of  mercy,  and  shut  you  finally 
out  of  heaven. 

From  these  evils  who  can  preserve,  from  these  dangers  who 
can  deliver  you  ?  Can  your  friends  ?  Alas !  they  are  ftwl, 
sinfril,  perishing  creatures  like  yourselves.  They,  as  well  as 
you,  are  exposed  daily  to  lackness,  and  sorrow,  and  death. 
Temptations  have  equal  power  over  them  also.  Ofren  they 
will  yield  and  fall,  and  thus  become  miserable  examples  of  sin 
to  you.  Nay,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  in 
some  instances  they  will  themselves  become  the  tempters,  and 
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countenance,  encourage,  and  even  persuade  you  to  commit 
iniquity.  Their  doctrines  will  sometimes  be  false  and  perni- 
cious, their  example  seductive,  ^nd  they  will  wish  to  have  you 
their  companions  and  supporters  in  sin.  When  they  do  not, 
they^  will  cast  an  indulgent  eye  over  your  own  passions  and 
practices,  and,  instead  of  checking  you  when  you  most  need  to 
be  checked  in  the  career  of  guilt,  will,  by  their  false  tenderness 
and  censurable  compliances  with  your  inclinations,  insensibly 
help  you  forward  toward  ruin. 

At  the  best,  they  will,  to  a  great  degree,  be  absent  from 
you ;  incapable  of  knowing,  or,  if  they  know,  of  relieving  your 
distresses,  rescuing  you  from  dangers,  restoring  you  from  sick- 
new,  or  preserving  you  from  death.  Their  advices,  however 
wise  and  good  they  may  be,  will  be  that  of  ignorant,  erring 
men ;  a  collection  of  mere  opinions  where  you  will  need  know- 
ledjge,  and  often  a  mass  of  errors  where  your  circumstances  wiH 
indispensably  demand  truth.  Their  example  also  will  at  the 
best'  be  imperfect-;'  Sometimes  alluring  you  to  evil ;  often  per- 
plexing ;  awakening  doubt  and  fear  in  your  minds,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  even  staggering  your  charity. 

But,  if  your  friends  must  feil  of  furnishing  you  with  the 
necessary  assistance,  where  will  you  be  able  to  find  it  ?  How 
obviously,  how  indispensably  do  you  need  a  guardian,  present 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  of  suffident  discernment  to  know 
all  your  wants,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  and  of  sufficient  power 
and  goodness  to  supply,  protect,  and  relieve  you.  But  this 
guaCrdian,  I  need  not  tell  you,  must  be  God. 

Third,  You  need  the  blessing  of  God. 

jBy.the  blessing  of  God,  I  intend  here  that  benevolent  and 
controlling  agency  of  the  universal  ruler,  which  enables  us  to 
form  usefril  designs,  and  orders  the  events  of  his  providence  in 
sucll  a  manner  as  to  give  them  success.  From  Him  only  can 
you4^ve  the  ability  to  form  such  designs;  for  "  He  giveth 
'^  ^wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that  know 
"  understanding:^  When  your  designs  are  formed,  how  skil- 
fully, how  wisely  soever  diey  may  be  formed,  you  cannot 
make  them  successfrd.  The  husbandman  may  cultivate  his 
fields  with  the  highest  care  and  skill,  yet  the  rains  may  dis- 
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solve,  the  drought  wither,  the  mildew  corrupt,  the  hlut  »Iyay^ 
or  insects  comsume  the  fruit  of  all  his  labour.  The  m^i^ph^ 
may  .fit  out  and  man  his  ship  with  the  utmost  human  {ffud^^j^cvB, 
yet  a  .leaJk  or  a  tempest  may  sink  it  in  the  oceao*  JSxecj^t^  ibp 
Lord  build  the  house,  the  workmen,  however  skUful,  will  J^h 
hour  in  vain.  In  vain  will  the  watchmen  wake, if  th^  Loid 
refuse  to  keep  the  dty.  The  whole  experience  of  ipai^.  the 
experience  of  every  day  declares,  with  irresistible  evidence, 
that  ^^  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
^^  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  un- 
^^  derstanding,  nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill.^  In  the  tran- 
sactions of  every  day,  and  particularly  in  those  of  any  impor- 
tance, a  considerate  man  will  regularly  perceive,  that  between 
the  formation  of  a  plan  and  its  issue  there  is  an  uncertainty 
which  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  settle,  depending  on  cauises 
which  he  cannot  control.  On  this  ground,  all  such,  men,  »- 
stead  of  saying,  "  We  know,^  uniformly  say,  "  we  hpp^^^  or, 
at  tljjie  utmost,  ^^  we  believe^  the  design  will  terjpdin^t^  wjdiL 
Men,  who  adopt  confident  language  on  such  occasion  ^nl^y 
common  sense  pronounced  to  be  rash  and  thoughtless. ,  ^^  Go 
**  to  now,'^  said  St.  James,  "  ye  who  say.  To-day  or  to-morrow 
^^  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  continue  there  a  year^  and 
*^  buy,  and  sell,  and  get  gain,  whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall 
"  be  on  the  morrow."  Ye  ought  therefore  to  say,  "  If  the 
'*  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this  or  that." 

How  pre-eminently  do  you  particularly  need  this  blessing 
of  God  ?  You  are  in  the  morning  of  your  existence,  and  are 
now  only  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  the  day. .  In 
a  great  measure,  you  are  unpossessed  of  those  advantages  to 
which  alone  even  the  sanguine  men  of  this  world  look  for 
success.  To  a  great  extent,  you  are  without  the  property,.the 
experience,  the  skill,  the  friends,  the  influence,. or  th|^  reputa- 
tion which  many  others  possess,  and  which  may  thereafter  be 
possessed  by  you.  Your  need  of  the  divine  blessing  is  written 
in  sun-beams,  and  must  be  seen  at  every  step  of  your  progress. 
All  the  confidence  which  your  companionship,  your  numbers, 
and  your  comparative  importance  in  this  seminary  have  given 
you,  will  in  a  few  days  vanish.     You  will  be  scattered  in  the 
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great  world ;  will  be  alone ;  will  have  to  begin  a  new  chwtif* 
teti  a  new  employment,  and  a  new  influence ;  will  find  your- 
aettes  lost  in  ail  immense  multitude,  every  one '  of  whom  will 
be  oocupied  by  his  own  concerns,  and  ahnost  every  one  regard- 
less of  yourft.  Many  anxious,  some  desponding,  anid  perhlaps 
even  some  despairing  thoughts  will  then  arise  in  your  minds. 
From  this  situation,  you  may  learn  at  least  one  invaluable 
lesson,  and  fed  with  strong  practical  conviction,  that  yoii'  in- 
dispensably need  the  blessing  of  God. 

Fourth,  You  need  the  mercy  of  God. 

**  Forlorn,"  says  Dr.  Beattie  very  beautifully, 

'*  Forlorn  in  this  bleak  wilderness  below, 

*'  Ah !  what  were  man  should  heaven  refuse  to  hear?** 

You,  like  the  rest  of  the  race  of  Adam,  are  by  nature  chil- 
dren of  wrath,  being  children  of  disobedience,  even  as  others. 
The  heart  of  man  is  pronounced  by  his  Maker  to  be  deceitful 
above  aQ  things,  and  desperately  wicked.  I  hope  you  will  not 
believe  me  unkind  when  I  say,  that  your  hearts  partake  of  the 
eomdnon  nature  and  the  common  guilt.  Look  back  upon  your 
lives,  and  survey  what  you  have  done,  and  what  you  have  left 
undone.  Look  with  integrity  and  candour.  Let  each  of  you, 
then,  in  his  own  secret  thoughts  solemnly  declare  to  his  Maker 
the  result  of  his  investigation.  Must  not  the  language,  which 
each  would  instinctively  use,  be  the  same  with  that  which  was 
anciently  adopted  by  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  ever  seen 
m  the  present  world :  ^^  O  Jehovah,  the  great  and  dreadfiil 
"  God !  keeping  the  covenant,  and  mercy  to  them  that  love 
*'  Him,  and  them  that  keep  his  commandments.  I  have 
sinned  and  committed  iniquity,  and  have  done  wickedly,  and 
rebdled,  even  by  departing  from  thy  precepts,  and  from  thy 
judgments.  Neither  have  I  hearkened  unto  thy  servants, 
who  spoke  in  thy  name  to  all  the  people  of  the  land.  O 
^<  Lord !  righteousness  belongeth  unto  thee ;  but  unto  me 
*^  confusion  of  face,  because  I  have  sinned  against  thee.^ 

Would  you  not  rejoice  to  add,  "  To  the  Lord,  our  God, 
"  belong  mercies  and  forgiveness,  although  we  have  rebelled 
"  against  him.**' 

If  you  are  at  a  loss  concerning  the  character  which  is  the 
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subject  of  these  observations,  it  is  that  which  prevents  or  dis- 
turbs the  peace  of  your  own  minds,  which  makes  you  reluctant 
to  look  into  the  recesses  of  your  hearts,  which  mak^  con- 
science an  uncomfortable  resident  in  your  bosoms,  which 
makes  you  unwilling  to  think  upon  your  Maker,  which  clothes 
death  in  a  formidable  array  of  terrors,  which  forces  you  to 
tremble  at  the  approaching  judgment,  and  which  compels  you 
to  shudder  and  shrink  when  your  minds  wander  into  the  re- 
gions of  eternity.  It  is  the  spirit  which  awakens  all  the  un- 
easiness, unkindness,  and  contention  around  you ;  which  slan- 
ders the  character  of  its  neighbour  at  the  fire  side,  and  pro- 
fanes the  name  of  God  in  the  street ;  which  in  the  hall  of 
justice  engenders  the  fiirious  law-suit,  and  brings  the  prisoner, 
blackened  with  crimes,  to  receive  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion. It  is  the  spirit  which,  throughout  this  great  world,  has 
called  forth  the  post,  the  pillory,  and* the  stocks;  which  has 
heaved  the  massy  walls,  and  grated  the  gloomy  windows  <^ 
the  jail ;  which  has  forged  the  chains  of  the  culprit,  and  rear- 
ed up  the  gibbet  as  the  instrument  of  terror  and  death.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  fraud  and  falsehood  in  private  life,  of  remorseless 
ambition,  gross  intrigue,  peculation,  plunder,  and  tyranny,  in 
courts  and  legislatures.  It  is  the  spirit  which  summons  armies 
to  the  field,  wades  through  human  blood,  exults  over  the 
groans  of  the  djring  and  the  corpses  of  the  dead,  ooncrumes 
with  fire  the  habitations  of  men  and  the  temples  of  God,  and 
chases  back  peace  and  virtue,  happiness  and  hope,  to  their 
native  heaven. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  always  seen  in  these  terrible  forms.  Op- 
portunities are  not  always  ftunished  to  permit,  nor  means  to 
accomplish,  nor  talents  to  contrive,  nor  energy  to  execute 
mischiefs  of  so  dreadftil  a  magnitude.  The  e^l  whence  some 
or  others  of  them  spring,  still  rankles,  however,  in  every  bosom. 
In  the  sight  of  Him  before  whom  the  heavens  are  unclean, 
and  whose  angels  are  charged  with  folly,  every  virtuous  child 
of  Adam  will  always  find  reason  to  exclaim.  How  much  more 
abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  who  drinketh  in  iniquity  like 
water  ? 

It  is  impossible  that  beings,  in  whom  such  a  spirit  exists,  in 
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whatever  degree  it  may  exist,  should,  not  need  mercy  from 
Him  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  who  can- 
not look  upon  iniquity.  You  need  the  mercy  of  God  to  con- 
vince you  that  you  are  sinners.  Not  a  child  of  Adam  has 
ever  learned  this  humiliating  truth  in  the  manner  in  which 
every  one  needs  "to  learn  it,  from  any  other  source.  Every 
human  being,  when  reflecting  on  his  moral  condition,  says 
instinctively,  I  am  rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and  have 
need  of  nothing;  never  decerning,  deluded  and  unfortunate 
creature,  that  he  is  poor,  and  wretched,  and  miserable,  and 
blind,  and  naked,  and  in  want  of  all  things.  The  knowledge 
of  our  guilt  is  the  basis  on  which  only  our  reformation  can  be 
erected.  He  who  is  whole  in  his  own  belief,  our  Saviour  has 
taught  us,  will  never  feel  the  necessity  of  a  physician  or  a 

From  the  mercy  of  God  you  must  derive  all  your  safety 
fit>m  temptation,  all  your  strength  to  resist  it,  all  the  checks 
of  conscience,  all  your  restraints  from  sin,  all  your  resolutions 
and  "efforts  of  obedience.  From  the  mercy  of  God  you  need 
die -daily  prolongation  of  your  lives,  and  the  continuance  of 
your  manifdid  blessmgs.  Can  any  of  you  assign  a  reason, 
satisfaetory  even  to  himself,  why  he  is  here  surrounded  with 
coiBfi)rts,  and  animated  with  hopes  ?  jCan  a  reason  be  assign- 
ed why  he  is  not  roaming  for  prey  in  an  Arabian  desert,  or 
pfow&i^  for  slaughter  and  for  scalps  in  the  western  wilderness  ? 
Why,  kt  me^  fesk  of  you,  are  you  not  now  begging  alms  at 
the  door  of  pride  and  insolence,  deprived  of  sight,  and  led  by 
a  gtdde  from  house  to  house,  to  save  you  from  perishing  with 
Imi^r  and  nakedness  ?  Why  are  you  not  writhing  with  pain, 
scorched  with  fever,  or  wasting  with  hopeless  decay  ?  Why  are 
yon  not  deprived  of  y6ur  reason,  and  shut  up  from  the  society 
of  men  in  a  dungeon  of  darkness  and  despair  ?  Why  are  you 
not  already  numbered  with  the  dead,  mouldering  in  the  grave, 
and 'gone  to  your  final  trial  ?  Why  are  you  here,  in  the  house 
of  God,  before  the  mercy  seat,  candidates  for  eternal  life,  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  listening  to  the  sound  of  redeeming  and 
forgiving  love,  and  hearing  the  voice,  at  which  all  heaven 
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trembles  with  rapture,  ^'  I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  those 
"  who  seek  me  early  shall  find  me  ?^^ 

To  all  these  questions  there  is  but  one  answer  :  ^^  Because 
"  it  so  seemed  good  to  the  mercy  of  God." 

From  the  mercy  of  God  you  must  derive  the  renovation  of 
your  souls,  if  they  are  ever  renewed ;  and  if  they  are  not  you 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  Spirit  of  truth,  of  whom 
you  must  be  born  again  if  you  ever  become  the  sons  of  God, 
communicates  all  his  blessings  from  mercy  only.  Without 
his  influence,  you  will  neither  know  nor  feel  your  guilt  nor 
your  danger,  will  neither  renounce  your  sins  nor  be  endued 
with  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord. 
Should  then  this  glorious  and  benevolent  agent  refuse  to  have 
mercy  on  you,  what  will  become  of  you  here  and  hereafter  ? 
You  will  here  be  given  up  to  hardness  of  heart  and  blindness 
of  mind ;  will  have  eyes  indeed,  but  they  will  not  see ;  ears, 
but  they  will  not  hear ;  and  hearts,  but  they  will  not  under- 
stand.    Of  course  you  will  never  be  converted  nor  healed. 

The  time  is  hastening  when  you  will  come  to  the  bed  of 
death.  It  cannot  be  far  distant  at  the  utmost.  It  may,  to 
some  of  you  it  probably  will,  arrive  much  sooner  than  this  pe- 
riod. Against  some  or  other  of  your  names  the  melancholy 
asterisk  may  make  its  appearance  in  the  next  triennial  cata- 
logue. At  this  awful  season,  when  your  friends,  your  enjoy- 
ments, and  even  the  world  itself  is  retiring  from  you ;  when 
the  pains  of  death  are  agonizing  your  hearts ;  while  life  itself 
is  struggling  in  vain  to  keep  its  hold ;  while  the  soul  is  flutter- 
ing and  trembling  over  its  beloved  tenement,  and  stretching 
its  wings  with  terror  and  anguish  for  its  final  flight ;  where 
will  you  find  consolation,  peace,  or  hope  ?  Your  physician 
will  have  spent  his  last  medicine  upon  you.  Your  minister, 
and  perhaps  yourselves  also,  will  have  uttered  the  last  prayer 
for  your  recovery,  and  your  friends  wished,  and  wept,  and 
supplicated  for  the  prolongation  of  your  life  in  vain.  Lift 
now  the  curtain  which  conceals  eternity  from  your  view.  Cast 
your  eyes  through  the  opening  into  that  boundless  vast,  and 
tell  me  whether  you  discern,  in  all  its  regions,  and  among  th^ 
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endless  millions  of  its  inhabitants,  a  friend,  an  acquaintance, 
or  even  a  stranger,  who  can  prolong  your  life  in  this  world,  or 
who,  unpermitted  of  God,  can  make  your  arrival  in  tJiM^  safe, 
hopefiil,  peaceful,  pleasant,  and  prosperous.  Not  one  of  them 
can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother  or  give  to  God  a  ransom 
for  him,  that  he  should  still  live  for  ever,  and  not  see  corruption. 
For  the  redemption  of  the  soul  is  precious,  and  it  ceaseth  for 
ever. 

When  your  bodies  return  to  the  dust  from  which  they  were 
taken,  your  spirits  will  return  also  to  God  who  gave  them. 
They  will  return,  to  render  their  last  account.  Every  work 
will  then  be  brought  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  has  been  good,  or  whether  it  has  been  evil.  Who 
then  will  be  your  advocate  ?  Who,  beneath  the  eye  of  stem 
justice,  will  appear  to  plead  your  cause  ?  Where  will  you 
find  a  firiend,  a  refuge,  or  a  hope,  but  in  the  mercy  of  God. 

Accompany  me  in  your  thoughts  one  step  farther.  There 
are  two  states  of  existence  beyond  the  grave — a  state  of  im- 
mortal enjoyment,  and  a  state  of  endless  woe.  To  one  of 
thase  you  will  go  from  the  judgment.  Realize,  so  far  as  you 
are  able,  the  diiFerence  between  these  allotments.  Realize  the 
difference  between  spending  eternity  with  a  band  of  fiends,  or 
surrounded  by  the  church  of  the  first  bom,  and  the  innumer- 
able company  of  angels;  in  the  bliss  of  heaven,  or  the  mise- 
ries of  heU.  Without  an  interest  in  the  mercy  of  God,  think, 
I  beseecd»:you  think,  where,  how,  with  whom,  you  will  pass 
your  fiiture  being. 

With  all  these  solemn  and  interesting  things  in  your  view, 
let  me  recal  to  your  minds  the  affecting  transaction  in  the 
text.  Jn  the  same  situation  with  yourselves,  with  ail  the  ne- 
cessities which  I  have  here  stated  to  be  yours,  Jacob,  when 
he  began  the  business  of  life,  determined,  with  supreme  wis- 
dom, to  provide  for  them  all.  In  what  manner  did  he  make 
this  provision  P  He  chose  Jehovah  as  his  God,  and  consecrat- 
ed himself  and  his  services  to  the  pleasure  and  praise  of  his 
Creator. 

.  The  choice  is  perfect — the  example  is  perfect.     If  the  proof 
already  adduced  were  insufficient,  the  most  decisive  evidence 
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is  furnished  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  sacred  volume. 
The  blessings  innumerable  and  inyalual^  which  were  bestow- 
ed upon  him ;  the  protection  which  he  received  in  this  solitary 
and  dangerous  journey ;  the  prosperity  which  attended,  his  la- 
bours; his  preservation  from  enemies,  famine,  Itnd  death; 
and  the  glorious  things  done  for  his  posterity,  particularly  in 
their  sanctiiication  and  salvation,  and  peculiarly  the  immense- 
ly glorious  things  which  are  promised,  and  which  will  be  .par- 
formed  for  them  after  their  restoration  in  thelatti^r.  daya — are 
illustrious  proofs  that  the  benefits  of  these  resolutions  may 
transcend  the  life  and  interests  of  him  by  whom  they,  are 
made,  may  flow  down  the  streams  of  time  to  the  remotest  ge- 
nerations, and  may  enter  with  them  the  ]:^on9  of  eternity. 
On  Jacob  himself  and  his  everlasting  welfare,  the  efficacy  <^ 
these  resolutions  is  wonderftilly  exhibited  in  the  rem^riuibk 
facts  that  the  Messiah  sprang  from  his  loins ;  that  Grod  was 
pleased  to  style  him  his  servant,  his  chosen  Israel,  a  prince 
with  God,  and  to  style  himself  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  Mighty 
One  of  Jacob,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  and  that  to  sit 
down  in  the  kingdom  of  God  with  Abraham,  with  Isaac,  and 
with  Jacob,  is  appropriate  language,  used  by  Christ  to  di^ote 
the  immortal  blessings  of  Heaven.  The  effects  of  these  reso- 
lutions were,  therefore,  immeasurable  and  eternal. 

Confidently  follow,  then,  this  glcnious  example.  Open 
your  eyes  in  all  your  wants,  your  weaknesses,  your  exposures, 
temptations,  and  sins.  Feel  that  life  and  death,  endless  en- 
joyment and  absolute  ruin  are  now  offered  ta  your  choice. 
Feel  that  he  who  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  the  God  of 
Jacob  will  be  pleased  to  be  your  God ;  that  he  loves  those 
who  love  him;  that  those  who  honour  him  he  wiU  honour ; 
and  that  those  who  seek  him  early  will  find  him.  Remember 
that  all  good  is  in  his  hands ;  that  he  is  the  fountain  whence 
every  stream  of  enjoyment,  tasted  by  the  intelligent  creation^ 
has  flowed  from  the  beginning,  and  will  flow  for  ever.  Re- 
member that  he  is  the  Sim  of  righteousness,  which  alone  has 
illumined  and  quickened  the  moral  imiverse  throughout  all 
its  immeasurable  regions — that  in  his  light  you  will  see  light, 
and  peace,  and  joy — and  that,  when  he  shines  hot,  all  is  dark- 
ness and  solitude,  misery  and  despair. 
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THE  APOSTLES  OF  CHRIST  OUR  EXAMPLE. 

To  the  Candidates  for  the  Baccahiureate  in  ISIL 
MATTHEW  X.  5. 

"  These  twelve  Jesus  sentforthr" 

The  twelve  here  spoken  of,  were  the  twelve  Apostles  of 
Christ,  who  were  now  sent  out  by  their  Master  upon  an  extra- 
ordinary mission. 

This  mission  was  obviously  the  commencement  of  their  mi- 
nistry. It  was  an  extraordinary  commencement  of  an  extraor- 
dinary business ;  a  business  in  many  respects  singular,  in  all 
wonderful,  and  demanding  &om  mankind  the  strongest  appro- 
batioa  and  the  mx)st  intense  gratitude.  Such  a  subject  qannot 
fail  to  claim  the  attention  of  every  man  who  feels  an  interest 
in  Christianity,  nor  of  being  a  profitable  theme  of  our  present 
meditation.  In  examining  it  I  shall  consider  briefly  the  per- 
son by  whom,  and  the  errand  on  which,  the  Apostles  were  sent ; 
their  circumstances,  their  character,  and  the  issue  of  their 
agency,  as  it  respected  both  themselves  and  their  fellow-men. 

They  were  sent  on  this  mission  by  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
This  ^orious  person,  whose  name,  with  smgular  propriety  and 
emphasis,  is  called  Wonderful,  appeared  in  this  world  in  the 
humble  character  of  a  Jewish  peasant.  Yet  in  this  character 
he  uttered,  from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind,  wisdom  which  no 
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geniug^  learning,  or  science,  has  enabled  any  child  of  Adam  to 
rival ;  exhibited  virtue,  compared  with  which  the  highest  hu- 
man excellence  is  a  rush-light  to  the  sun ;  and  posseated 
powers  which  disease  and  pain,  life  and  death,  the  world  and 
its  elements  instantaneously  obeyed. 

Nor  did  he  merely  possess  these  powers  himself,  but  was 
able  to  communicate  them  to  others  at  his  pleasure.  On  this 
very  occasion  he  commissioned  his  Apostles  to  heal  the  sick, 
raise  the  dead,  and  cast  out  demons.  In  the  progress  of  thdr 
ministry  they  performed  all  these  wonderful  works.  Demons, 
diseases,  and  death  actually  fled  at  their  approach,  and  the 
soul,  at  their  command,  was  arrested  in  its  flight,  and  returning 
back  from  the  world  of  spirits,  animated  again  the  lifeless  form 
to  which  it  had  bidden  a  flnal  farewell.  At  the  same  time  he 
endued  them  with  an  exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  pleasure  and  providence  of  God,  a  knowledge  with  which 
they  were  able,  without  error  or  defect,  to  teach  mankind  theb 
duty,  and  place  their  feet  in  the  path  to  immortal  life.  Views 
which  before  were  limited  to  their  cottages  and  their  nets,  he 
expanded  over  the  divine  kingdom.  Thoughts,  which  before 
crept  upon  the  ground,  he  raised  to  heaven.  To  these  endow- 
ments he  added  virtue,  in  every  form  and  degree,  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  mi- 
nistry ;  virtue,  superior  to  the  fear  and  the  flattery  of  men,  to 
the  trials  and  the  allurements  of  the  world,  to  toil  and  discou- 
ragement, to  danger  and  death. 

By  these  communications  he  evinced,  in  a  particular  manner, 
his  own  superiority  to  all  the  Prophets  who  had  preceded  him, 
and  showed  that  his  powers  were  of  a  nature  widely  diflerent 
from  theirs.  The  messages  which  they  received  they  faithfully 
delivered,  the  powers  with  which  they  were  endued,  they  ex- 
erted with  the  same  fidelity  in  accomplishing  the  specific  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  given.  But  he,  while  he  executed 
the  pleasure  and  disclosed  the  will  of  his  Father,  performed 
also  his  own  will,  and  uttered  his  own  pleasure,  as  he  has  taught 
us  in  this  authoritative  phraseology,  "  I  will ;  be  thou  clean.** 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.*"  But  his  peculiar  character 
is  still  more  forcibly  exhibited  in  his  communication  of  inspira- 
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tioii)  miraculous  powers,  and  moral  excellence,  to  others.  The 
prophets,  who  preceded  him  communicated  nothing.  He  not 
only  conyeyed  all  these  stupendous  attributes  as  he  pleased, 
i^h&e  he  continued  in  the  world,  but  imparted  them  also  in  the 
same  voluntary  manner  after  he  had  ascended  to  heaven. 

This  singular  authority  is,  in  the  most  impressive  and  so- 
lemn manner  announced  to  us  in  the  instructions  with  which 
he  regulated  this  mission  of  the  Apostles.  After  directing  them 
to  preach,  to  heal,  and  to  perform  other  duties  of  their  minis- 
try, he  proceeds,  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear 
**  your  words,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable 
^^  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judg- 
"  ment  than  for  that  city.**^  And  again,  "  Whosoever  shall 
"  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father 
"  who  is  in  heaven :  But  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men, 
*'  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.'" 
And  agam,  "  Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these 
"  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple, 
''  verily,  I  say  imto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.**' 
Who  is  this,  that  in  this  peremptory  manner  opens  and  shuts 
both  heaven  and  hell,  and  disposes  of  immortal  life  and  eternal 
death  in  his  own  name,  and  according  to  his  own  pleasure  ? 
He  certainly,  and  He  only,  who  has  all  these  things  in  his 
power.  He  who  has  the  keys  of  death,  and  of  hell,  and  of 
heaven,  who  openeth  and  no  one  shutteth,  and  who  shutteth 
and  no  one  openeth;  who  is  Alpha  and  Omega,* the  first  and 
the  last. 

The  errand  on  which  the  Apostles  were  sent  was,  primarily, 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  Incidental  to  it,  as  means  of  evidencing 
thear  divine  mission,  and  proving  its  benevolent  tendency  to 
mankind,  was  the  performance  of  several  miraculous  works 
which  have  been  already  mentioned.  These  were  the  means 
of  exalted  beneficence  to  mankind  in  their  earthly  concenis ; 
tXai  was  the  instrument  of  a  more  glorious  beneficence  to  their 
immortal  interests.  These  rescued  them  from  pain,  sickness, 
and  sorrow,  and  raised  them  to  hope  and  comfort  in  the  pre- 
sent life ;  that  was  the  great  means  of  delivering  them  from 
endless   sorrow,  and  raising   them  to  endless  glory,   in   the 
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life  to  come.  Both  were  illustrious  exhibitions  of  the  spirit 
with  which  He  was  animated,  and  of  their  fitness  and  readiness 
to  execute  so  honourable  a  commission. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Apostles  were  such  as  apparently 
disqualified   them   wholly   for   this    extraordinary  enterprise. 
One  of  them  was  a  pvMican^  four  of  them  were  fishermen^ 
and  all  of  them  were  of  the  class  of  peasante.     They  were  of 
course  uneducated  men,  possessed  of  little  property,  having 
few  friends,  and  those,  Uke  themselves,  without  weight  or  in- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  mankind.     They  were  now  to  com- 
mence' an  opposition,  which  they  were  to  carry  on  through 
life,  against  the  vices,  prejudices,  and  religion  T)f  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles ;  and,  of  course,  against  their  power,  bigotry,  rage, 
and  persecution.     What  a  conflict  was  this  I     How  unequally 
matched  were  the»  combatants  !     How  unequal  in  their  num- 
bers !     Twelve  men  against  a  world.     How  unequal  in  their 
circumstances  !     Twelve  peasants,  poor,  friendless,  powerless, 
and  uneducated,  commenced  a  controversy  against   all  the 
wealth,  power,  and  learning  of  mankind  ;  against  the  govern- 
ment, the  arms,  the  philosophy,  and  the  eloquence  of  their 
own  and  every  other  country.     How  unequal  were  the  wea- 
pons !     This  little  band  brought  into  the  field  of  controversy 
their  truth  and  arguments  against  the  bigotry,  the  sophistry, 
the  pride,  the  ambition,  the  voluptuousness,  the  furious  pas- 
sions, and  rank  appetites  of  their  feUow-men ;  opposed  pa- 
tience and  meekness  to  ferocity  and  persecution  ;  and  arrayed 
their  miracles  against  the  sceptre  and  the  sword.     Who,  that 
saw  them  commence  this  strange  enterprise,  would  not  have 
expected  to  see  them  crushed  in  a  moment  ?     Who  would  not 
have  pitied  such  a  body  of  poor,  ignorant,  well-meaning  men, 
dreaming  of  success  in  an  undertaking  on  which  nature,  in  all 
her  course,  had  stamped  discouragement  and  despair,  and  for 
which  heaven  itself  had  apparently  made  no  effectual  pro- 
vision ? 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  errand  on  which  they 
were  sent  was  primarily  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Of  this  preach- 
ing the  immediate  object  was,  to  establish  the  religion  which 
the  Gospel  announced  to  the  world  in  the  hearts  of  mankind, 
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and  to  subistitute  it  for  the  Judaism  of  their  own,  and  the  hea- 
thenism of  other  nations ;  a  religion,  simple,  pure ;  prescrib- 
ing to  the  faith  of  mankind  nothing  but  exact  truth,  and  to 
their  inclinations  nothing  but  unmingled  virtue;  and  thus 
warring  upon  the  native  depravity  of  man,  and  upon  every 
inordinate  as  well  as  every  guilty  passion  and  appetite ;  a  re- 
ligion which  professed  to  assimilate  men  to  angels,  and  in 
that  foul  cavern,  the  human  heart,  to  light  up  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  heaven.  This  religion  they  went  forth  to  sub- 
stitute for  systems  of  ceremonial  worship,  which  fascinated 
wMi  their  splendour  both  the  senses  and  the  imagination ;  for 
creeds  which  flattered  human  credulity,  and  were  flexible  to 
every  touch  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  vice ;  and  for  codes 
which  demanded  no  sacrifice  of  lust  or  sin,  and  yielded  to 
every  corrupt  wish  of  a  corrupted  heart.  What  a  wonderful 
object  is  here  presented  to  a  mind  versed  in  the  history  and 
character  of  man ;  and  with  what  astonishment  must  such  a 
mind  see  this  object  committed  to  such  hands  ! 

The  character  of  these  men  was  of  the  same  interesting  na- 
ture with  their  circumstances.  They  were,  as  I  have  observed, 
poor  uneducated  peasants,  without  friends,  power,  or  influence. 
Yet  they  were  men  of  plain,  strong  sense,  and  had  been  train- 
ed for  several  years  in  moral  and  religious  knowledge,  imder 
the  ablest  and  best  teacher  who  has  ever  appeared  below  the 
sun ;  and  to  whom  all  men,  learned  as  well  as  unlearned,  are 
indebted  for  every  thing  of  importance  which  they  know  in 
tie  moral  system.  To  the  instructions  directly  received  from 
this  great  teacher  of  righteousness,  he  was  pleased  to  add  the 
sunshine  of  inspiration.  "  Let  there  be  light,"  said  the  same 
voice  which  originally  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  and  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  these  humble  men 
there  sprang  up  "  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
*^  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.''  Under  this  illumination 
they  uttered  wisdom,  by  the  side  of  which  all  the  preceding 
and  succeeding  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness.  The  chair 
of  religious  instruction  they  assumed  at  once,  and  claimed  to 
themselves  the  character  of  teachers  and  lawgivers  to  the  hu- 
naan  race.     Unlike  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  the  in-' 
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\:L'\\  difficulties  were  to  be  overcome, 
..J  be  made.     With  this  spirit  Peter 
X  upon  the  billows,  to  meet  his  master ; 
jurit,  less  rash  indeed,  but  equally  vigo- 
.  fly  more  stable,  both  he  and  his  compa- 
\vcnt  out  on  their  great  errand,  fearlessly 
ing  life  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  persecu- 
«if  their  faith,  as  is  beautifiilly  expressed  by 
'*'*^  imber,  being  much  more  precious  than  of  gold 

■■—  :u  though  it  was  tried  with  fire,  was  found  unto 

M)ur,  and  praise,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ. 
■^^  ^  honest ;  and  with  an  integrity  which  no  heathen 

•fc'  i)hilosophy  ever  possessed.     They  were  honest  to 

>t  to  their  feUow-men,  and  honest  to  themselves. 
;)i)ses  were  perfectly  single,  and  never  sinister.  They 
.•ither  fame,  nor  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  pleasure, 
vlsh  they  restricted  to  their  duty;  every  aim  they 
in  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  their  fellow-men. 
declarations  also  were  equally  free  from  the  stains  of 
<)d  and  the  disgrace  of  sophistry.     They  were  direct, 
\i  ere  exact.     The  glorious  character  of  their  Master  they 
il)c  without  a  single   commendation ;   the  transcendant 
jdness  of  his  persecutors  they  recite  without  a  single  in- 
tivc,  and  almost  without  a  single  censure.     Their  own 
.:lts  and  follies  they  declare  without  reluctance,  without  dis- 
,iiise,  without  palliation.     They  set  out  professedly  to  preach 
lie  gospel  of  salvation  to  mankind,  and  to  become  means  of 
eternal  life  to  such  as  heard  them.     This  object  they  pursued 
till  death  interrupted  their  career.     In  their  progress  they  met 
with  innumerable  persecutions,  such  as  might  be  expected  only 
l)y  the  open,  bitter  enemies  of  the  human  race.     When  these 
sufferings  arrested  them  in  one  city,  they  fled  to  another; 
keeping   their   great   design   unalterably  in  view,   and  only 
changing  the  theatre  of  their  eflbrts.     The  story  of  these 
abuses  they  have  left  behind.     It  is  a  tale  told,  not  only  with- 
out vehemence  and  hostility,  but  without  emotion.     A  parallel 
to  it  the  world  cannot  frimish.     The  facts  arebarely  narrated ; 
and  the  reader  s  left  to  form  his  own  unbiassed  judgment. 
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Nor  were  they  less  distinguished  for  their  resolution.  Few 
attributes  of  the  human  mind  have  commanded  more  admira- 
tion than  this,  and  yet  few  have  commonly  deserved  less  to  be 
applauded.  Wherever  active  courage  adventures  boldly  into 
great  dangers,  and  accomplishes  great  purposes,  the  world  has 
ever  been  prone  to  admire  without  consideration,  and  to  sp^ 
plaud  without  justice ;  not  reflecting  that  in  this  manner,  and 
on  the  same  grounds,  both  admiration  and  applause  would  be 
due  to  the  exploits  of  the  bull-dog  and  the  tiger.  It  is  only 
when  this  attribute  is  under  the  control  of  conscience,  and  is 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  God  and  mankind— when  danger  is 
encountered  firmly,  for  ends  so  valuable  as  to  justify  the  ex- 
posure—not  only  when  great  efforts  are  made,  but  great  good 
is  attained — ^that  courage  is  to  be  considered  as  a  virtue,  and 
the  brave  man  to  be  esteemed  honourable. 

Such  was  the  resolution  of  these  extraordinary  men.  Their 
Master,  in  the  directions  which  he  gave  them  on  this  occasion, 
warned  them  of  the  dangers  upon  which  they  were  entering. 
^^  Behold,''''  said  he,  ^^  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst 
"  of  wolves.  Beware  of  men  :  for  they  will  deliver  you  up  to 
**  their  councils,  and  they  will  scourge  you  in  their  syna- 
gogues :  and  ye  shall  be  brought  before  governors  and  kings 
for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them  and  the  Gen- 
'^'  tiles.*'''  Melancholy  encouragements  these  to  any  enterprise, 
demanding  invincible  resolution  even  to  commence  it,  and 
much  more  to  accomplish. 

In  the  same  manner  he  taught  them  to  anticipate  their  suf- 
ferings after  his  death.  "  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they 
"  will  also  persecute  you.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
^^  that  ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  shall  rejoice. 
^^  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation;  but  be  of  good 
"  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world,''  As  they  placed  an  im- 
plicit and  unlimited  confidence,  both  in  the  integrity  and  the 
foreknowledge  of  Christ,  they  went  out  upon  the  singular  ex- 
pedition, with  an  entire  certainty  of  experiencing  all  the  dis- 
tresses which  he  had  announced.  "  And  now,''  saith  St.  Paul, 
^^  I  go  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  what  things  shall  befal  me 
^'  there ;  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth,  that  in  every 
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^*  city  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.'"  But  with  this  con- 
viction, this  certainty  of  danger  and  8u£RMdng,  both  found 
every  where,  and  extending  through  eveiy  penodiof  their  mu 
Mstry,  they  entered,  upon  their  great  undertaking  with  the 
same  coolness  and  serenity,  the  same  undisturbed  tenor  .d^ 
thought,  with  which  we  go  to  the  ordinary  business  of  l]fe« 
The  anticipated  danger  they  met  with  an  undaunted  eye ;  the 
present  suffering  they  encountered  with  unyielding  energy. 
With  this  spirit  they  moved  directly  forward  to  meet,  with 
this  spirit  they  actually  met  danger  and  difficulty,  hatred  and 
persecution,  the  prison,  the  stake,  and  the  cross. 

Nor  were  their  patience  and  their  fortitude  less  conspicuous. 
They  were  not  merely  summcmed  to  encounter,  but  to  suffer 
also,  and  endure.     Hear  the  summary  which  St.  Paul  gives 
of  his  own  distresses.     "  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ  ?  I  am 
^  more  :  in  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure, 
**  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.     Of  the  Jews  five 
"  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one ;  thrice  was  I  beaten 
^  with  rods ;  once  was  I  stoned ;  thrice  I  sufiered  shipwreck ; 
"  a  night  and  a  day  have  I  been  in  the  deep ;  in  joumeyings 
"  often ;  in  perils  of  waters ;  in  perils  of  robbers ;  in  perils  by 
**  my  own  countrymen ;  in  perils  by  the  heathen ;  in  perils  in 
'*  the  city ;  in  perils  in  the  wildnemess ;  in  perils  in  the  sea ; 
^  in  perils  among  false  brethren ;  in  weariness  and  painful- 
"  ness ;  in  watchings  often ;  in  hunger  and  thirst ;  in  fiEustings 
"  often ;    in  cold  and  nakedness.''''      The   manner  in  which 
these  extraordinary  men  bore  and  endured  all  this,  may  be 
learned  most  effectually  from  their  own  declarations.     "  None 
'*  of  these  things,"'  saith  St.  Paul,  "  move  me ;  neither  count 
^  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course- 
**  with  joy.     Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss 
"  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my 
"  Lord :  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  thii^,  and 
"  do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ."' 

Perfectly  accordant  with  these  sentiments  was  their  conduct. 
"  And  when  they  had  called  the  apostles,"  saith  St.  Luke, 
*^  and  beaten  them,  they  commanded  that  they  should  not 
*<  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus^  and  let  them  go.     And  they 
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^^  departed  from  the  presence  of  the  coundl,  rejoicing  that  they 
*^  wef e  eounted  worthy  to  suiFer  ehame  for  his  naiaeJ*  Such  was 
the  spbnt  which  they  every  where  discovered,  and  oa*  ev^ 
oecamn.  lUnstrious  copies  of  their  Divine  Master,  they  le- 
flected^  as  mirrors,  ^^  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  were  changed 
^^  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  aa  by  the  Spirit 
'^  of  the  Lord.'"  Like  him,  ^^  when  they  were  reviled^  they 
reviled  not  again ;  when  they  suffered,  they  threatened  not; 
but  committed  themselves  to  him  who  judgeth  righteously."^ 
Their  patience  extorted  pity  and  esteem  from  their  iron*heart- 
ed  persecutors,  and  often  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  G;ospel 
those  on  whom  their  arguments  and  miracles  had  been,  em- 
ployed in  vain.  Their  fortitude  overcame  the  friry  of  thdr 
enemies,  and  forced  even  malice  itself  to  admire  and  applaud. 
FrcHU  the  midst  of  one  suffering,  it  enabled  them  with. serenity 
to  look  forward  to  another,  and  to  go  with  an  unbending,  as 
well  as  an  imdaunted  mind,  from  trouble  to  trouble.  ,.  With 
the  supporting  influence  of  this  glorious  disposition^  .tbey 
smiled  on  the  rack — ascended  the  cross  in  triumph— -embraced 
the  stake— and  wafted  their  praises  to  heaven  in  the  flames 
by  which  they  were  consumed. 

Not  less  intense,  not  less  honourable,  was  their  benevolence. 
That  divine  attribute  which  seeketh  not  her  own,  was  never 
so  illustriously  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  man,  except  in  the 
transcendant  love  of  the  Redeemer.  Their  good^will  was  not 
the  love  of  party ;  it  was  not  attachment  to  a  sect ;  it  was  not 
bigotry  to  a  church  ;  it  was  not  prejudice  in  favour  of*  a  sys- 
tem. Free  from  every  sinister  purpose,  renouncing  every 
private  end  and  every  private  attachment,  ^^  to  the  Jews  it 
''  became  as  a  Jew,  that  it  might  gain  the  Jews;  to  them 
^^  that  were  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  that  it  might 
^^  gain  them  that  were  under  the  law ;  to  them  that  were  with- 
^^  out  law,  as  without  law,  that  it  might  gain  them  that  were 
without  law.  To  the  weak  it  became  as  weak,  that  it  might 
gain  the  weak.**"  In  a  word,  '^  it  became  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  it  might  by  any  means  save  some.''"  Animated  by 
this  celestial  principle,  these  singular  men  left  their  home, 
their  friends,  their  country,  their  earthly  enjoyments,  and  their 
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hopes,  and  wandered  through  the  world,  to  promote  the  galva- 
turn  of  their  fellow-men.  The  soul,  next  to  God,  wa8  the  ob- 
jtiet  of  their  intense  love,  and  its  salvation,  the  exalted  ,end  of 
their  hbouvs.  To  raise  mankind  to  heaven ;  to  cluster  them 
round  the  throne  of  God ;  to  place  them  by  the  pure  river  of 
the  water  oi  life ;  and  to  procure  them  an  unforbidden  and 
efeemal  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  they  toiled  and  suffered,  Uved 
and  died. 

But  of  all  their  virtues,  the  consummation  and  the  crown, 
was  their  piety.  "  God,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve,''  was 
the  motto  of  their  lives.  **  Now,''  saith  St.  Paul,  "  unto  the 
"  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be 
**  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  This  was 
liie  song  of  eternal  praise  which  they  sung  without  ceasing  on 
lSm  side  c^  the  grave,  as  a  prelude  to  that  everlastii^  hymn, 
in  which  they  have  long  &ince  united,  with  the  innumerable 
company  of  angels, — *^  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
**  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
**  'Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  In  direct  contrast  to 
the  state  of  wicked  men,  God  was  in  all  their  thoughts.  This 
great  Being,  equally  awAil  and  delightful,  they  kept  alway 
before  them,  and  fixed  their  eye,  and  directed  their  course, 
Hke  the  eagle,  towards  the  glorious  Luminary  of  the  universe. 
To  please  him,  to  execute  his  will,  to  honour  his  name,  to 
show  forth  his  praise,  and  to  persuade  others  to  engage  in  the 
same  celestial  employment  throughout  the  progress  of  endless 
ages,  was  the  combined  and  exalted  end  of  all  their  efforts— 
an  end  supremely  great,  and  wholly  divine. 

The  issue  of  this  enterprise,  as  it  respected  mankind,  is  too 
w^  known  to  require  a  discussion.  In  spite  of  the  bigotry, 
the  sophistry,  the  eloquence,  the  avarice,  the  pride,  the  sensu- 
ality, the  power,  the  malice,  the  persecution  of  the  world,  they 
converted  half  the  human  race  within  its  known  limits.  The 
iAtvxt  and  extent  of  this  change  in  the  character  and  circum- 
stanced of  men  may  be  advantageously  imderstood  from  a  bare 
contemplation  of  our  own  land.  A  few  years  since,  it  was  an 
immense  and  gloomy  desert.  Through  its  wild  and  desolate 
forests  the  human  wolf  prowled  for  his  prey,  and  the  secret  scout 
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wound  his  way  to  carry  flames  and  butchery  into  the  habita- 
tion of  his  unsuspecting  enemy.  In  its  dark  recesses  the 
worshippers  of  devils  clustered  around  the  Powaw,  to  pro^ti- 
ate  the  malignant  power,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  author 
of  all  evil.  The  worship  was  such  as  became  the  fiend  to 
whom  it  was  directed,  the  retreats  in  which  it  was  celebrated, 
and  the  beings  by  whom  it  was  offered  up ;  a  monstrous  com- 
pound of  ignorance,  folly,  and  sin ;  debasing  the  character  of 
the  worshipper  below  that  of  a  beast,  and  changing  it  into  the 
turpitude  of  a  demon.  Contrast  these  things  with  the  present 
situation  of  the  same  land.  To  the  dark  abode  of  superstition 
has  succeeded  the  house  of  God;  to  the  savage,  the  Christian; 
to  the  incantations  of  the  Powaw,  the  prayers  of  the  Church; 
to  the  howl  of  frenzy,  the  song  of  heaven  ;  to  the  fiend,  Jeho- 
vah. Thousands  of  churches  now  echo  to  the  praises  of  the 
divine  benefactor ;  ten  thousands  of  schools  now  open  the 
early  mind  to  useful  knowledge,  and  divine  wisdom ;  families 
in  vast  multitudes  now  waft  their  morning  and  evening  incense 
to  the  throne  of  God,  where,  a  few  years  since,  the  name,  the 
word,  and  the  worship  of  the  Creator  were  unknown;  the 
path  to  immortal  life  was  untrodden ;  and  no  correspondence 
with  heaven  had  ever  been  begun.  Go  back  a  few  centuries 
farther,  and  our  own  ancestors  were  employed  in  worship 
essentially  the  same  with  that  of  the  American  savage,  nay,  a 
worship  more  senseless,  more  cruel,  and  more  brutal.  To  the 
wonderful  men  who  have  been  the  principal  subject  of  this 
discourse,  is  this  mighty  transmutation,  under  God,  wholly 
owing.     Their  alchymy  has  converted  stones  into  gold. 

To  themselves  the  issue  was  immensely  glorious  and  happy. 
In  the  flames  of  persecution  they  ascended  to  heaven.  There, 
accepted,  purified,  and  made  perfect,  they  surround  the  throne 
of  God,  arrayed  in  immortal  glory.  They  were  pre-eminently 
wise,  and  will  therefore  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firma- 
ment. They  turned  many  to  righteousness,  and  are  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude  and  supreme  splendour  in  the  firmament 
of  heaven.  Their  names  are  engraved  for  eternity  on  the 
twelve  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem ;  and  when  they 
cast  their  eyes  abroad  over  the  general  assembly  of  the  first- 
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born,  they  behold,  and  will  for  ever  behold,  millions  of  im- 
mortal minds,  who  to  them,  under  God,  owe  their  admission 
into  the  woild  of  life,  to  glory  which  knows  no  limit,  and  to 
tran^iports  which  shall  see  no  end. 

From  this  summary  account  which  I  have  given  of  this  sin- 
gular subject,  the  mind  is  irresistibly  led  through  a  train  of 
solemn  and  delightful  reflections,  and  those  of  high  practical 
importance.  But  the  present  occasion  compels  me  to  pass  by 
these  interesting  themes,  and  to  address  the  considerations, 
which  I  propose  to  derive  from  the  preceding  part  of  the  dis- 
course, to  the  youths  for  whom  it  was  written. 

You,  my  young  friends,  are  now  bidding  a  final  adieu  to 
the  place  of  your  education.  Permit  me  solemnly  to  remind 
you,  that  the  same  Redeemer  who  sent  out  the  Apostles,  is 
now  sending  you  abroad  into  the  same  world  for  the  same 
honourable  purpose,  viz.  to  glorify  your  Creator,  and  to  do 
good  to  your  fellow-men.  You  are  not,  indeed,  commissioned 
as  Apostles.  You  are  not  inspired.  You  are  not  invested 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles.  You  are  not  employed- 
to  write  in  a  sacred  volume  the  will  of  your  Master ;  nor  to 
set  up  his  Church  in  the  world.  But  you  are  sent  out,  as  ra- 
tional beings,  to  perform  the  will  and  honour  the  name  of  your 
Maker ;  to  do  good  to  mankind  with  all  your  powers ;  to  seek, 
yourselves,  and  to  persuade  others  to  seek  for  eternal  life. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  circumstantial  dilBPerences,  therefore, 
your  commission  and  theirs,  your  employment,  your  destina- 
tion, is  in  substance  the  same.  They  were  required  to  conse- 
crate all  their  time,  talents,  and  services,  to  God ;  so  are  you. 
You,  no  less  than  they,  are  required  to  become  benefactors  to 
mankind,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power.  Some  of  you  will  pro- 
bably preach  the  same  Gospel ;  all  of  you,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  cordially  aid,  in  various  ways,  its  progress  among  man- 
kind, and  lend  your  whole  energy  to  widen  its  influence  on 
the  human  soul.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  if 
it  is  ever  to  be  accomplished,  it  is  indispensable,  that  with 
mature  deliberation,  and  the  most  solemn  thought,  you  should 
propose  it  as  the  true  and  commanding  object  of  aU  your  plans 
and  labours.      It  is  not  enough  that  you  merely  join  with 
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the  throng  in  a  loose  and  general  acknowledgment  that  this  in 
your  duty  or  your  interest.  Few  persons  in  this  land  would 
hesitate  to  make  such  an  acknowledgment.  By  most  of  these, 
however,  it  is  plainly  made  to  no  purpose.  Their  declarations 
are  evidently  among  those  good  words  which  cost  nothing, 
and  pleasantly  as  they  sound  on  the  tongue,  are  disregarded 
in  the  life.  In  the  business  of  the  present  world,  whenever  it 
is  pursued  in  earnest,  we  universally  and  seriously  propose  the 
course  which  we  intend  to  adopt,  as  a  commanding  object  of 
our  future  efforts.  We  do  not  alight  upon  it  by  accident ; 
we  do  not  take  it  up  as  a  thing  of  indifference,  which  we  have 
somewhere  met  with ;  but  we  solemnly  inquire  for  it  as  a  thing 
of  great  moment  to  our  well-being ;  ponder  it  deeply ;  and 
then  conclude  in  the  best  manner  in  our  power.  We  coimt 
the  cost,  we  calculate  the  consequences,  and  then  form  our 
final  result.  All  this  process  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this 
supreme  business  of  your  lives. 

When  you  have  thus  solemnly  proposed  to  fulfil  the  great 
end  of  your  being,  it  is  equally  indispensable  that,  with  a  so- 
lemnity still  higher,  you  resolve  to  make  this  your  ultimate 
end.  The  Apostles,  Uke  you,  had  their  earthly  concerns; 
which  were  as  interesting  to  them  as  yours  can  be  to  you. 
To  these,  however,  they  bade  a  final  adieu  for  the  sake  of  fol- 
lowing their  master.  "  Behold,""  said  St.  Peter  to  Christ, 
"  we  have  left  all  things,  and  have  followed  thee."'  This  ab- 
solute dereliction  of  earthly  things  became  in  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances their  duty.  It  cannot,  in  any  ordinary  case,  be- 
come yours.  But  the  spirit  which  led  them  to  it  must  be 
found  in  you.  Between  God  and  the  world  there  can  be  no 
balancing  in  the  mind  of  him  who  really  intends  to  serve  God. 
This  resolution  may  be  formed  by  you  in  your  closets,  but 
will  be  far  mere  solemnly  and  efficaciously  adopted  in  the 
Church,  in  the  assumption  of  the  Christian  covenant.  The 
sum  of  all  the  engagements  in  this  covenant  is  no  other  than 
a  consecration  of  ourselves  to  the  great  end  which  I  have 
urged  you  to  propose,  as  the  chief  object  of  your  lives.  Some 
of  you  have  already  entered  into  these  engagements.  Permit 
me  to  hope,  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  every  one  of 
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you  will  fulfil  a  duty  so  obviously  indispensable ;  and,  before 
the  altar,  will  finally  dedicate  yourselves  to  the  glory  of  your 
Creator,  and  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

Enter  upon  this  great  business  with  the  spirit  of  the  Apos- 
tles. "  I  beseech  you,"  said  St.  Paul  to  the  Corintliian 
Christians,  ^'  be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  am  also  of 
"  Christ."  To  you  the  Apostles  are  no  less  an  authoritative 
example  than  to  the  Christians  who  are  here  mentioned.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  summary  account  of  their  cir- 
cumstances and  their  character ;  and  I  persuade  myself,  that 
this  account  furnishes  sufficient  evidence,  that  to  follow  the 
Apostles  is  to  follow  the  Lord.  Search  the  world  through  the 
present  and  past  ages,  and  you  find  no  children  of  Adam  who 
so  evidently  wore  that  likeness  of  God  which  was  lost  by  their 
progenitor,  or  exhibited  the  divine  image  in  a  manner  so  little 
tarnished,  or  shining  with  such  glory  and  beauty.  But  in 
truth  there  will  be  no  question  in  your  minds  concerning  the 
excellence  of  their  example.  The  only  danger  is,  that  it  will 
seem  too  excellent,  too  distant  from  the  usual  attainments 
even  of  the  best  Christians,  to  be  proposed  with  any  prospect 
of  success,  or  imitated  with  resolution,  or  even  with  hope. 
Remember,  that  the  higher  your  standard  of  imitation  is,  the 
higher  will  be  your  attainments.  You  will,  indeed,  fall  more 
short  of  reaching  a  distant  than  a  nearer  goal,  but  you  will 
run  faster  and  farther ;  the  race  will  be  more  honourable,  and 
the  reward  will  be  greater. 

Assume,  then,  the  spirit  of  these  wonderful  men.  Assume 
their  humiUty,  their  meekness,  their  modesty,  their  gentleness. 
Assume  their  fait%,  their  integrity,  their  resolution.  Assume 
their  patience,  their  fortitude,  their  benevolence,  and  their 
piety. 

All  these  virtues  you  will  abundantly  need.  You  are  not, 
indeed,  ushered  into  the  world,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  en- 
counter the  same  perils  and  the  same  sufferings  which  awaited 
the  Apostles.  Still  you  will  find  ample  occasion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  virtues.  The  lines  have  fallen  to  you  in  pleasant 
places,  and  you  have  a  goodly  heritage.  You  are  not,  like 
them,  called  to  the  rack  or  the  faggot,  to  confiscation  or  banish- 
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ment,  to  the  prison  or  the  stocks  for  your  religion.  You  may 
enjoy  your  own  property,  your  own  friends,  your  own  home, 
unmolested.  Yet  even  here  you  will  meet,  if  you  are  Christians 
indeed,  if  you  are  determined  to  glorify  God,  and  promote  the 
real  good  of  your  fellow-men,  with  sufficient  opposition,  more, 
perhaps,  than  you  will  find  resolution  to  overcome.  The  times 
in  which  your  lot  is  cast  are  ominous,  alarming,  hostile  to  the 
peace  of  mankind,  and  not  less  hostile  to  the  religion  of  Christ. 
In  Europe,  where  the  great  concerns  of  this  world  are  princi- 
pally controlled,  religion  has,  in  a  great  measure,  jrielded,  not 
"to  reason  and  argument,  not  chiefly  to  cunning  and  sophistry, 
but  supremely  to  pride,  lust,  and  avarice,  to  brutal  licentious- 
ness and  brutal  force.  The  great  have  there  extensively  be- 
come putrid  with  moral  corruption,  and  the  small  have  caught 
the  pestilential  contagion,  and  been  changed  into  a  mass  of 
dissolution  and  death.  In  the  terror  of  arms  and  the  gloomy 
splendour  of  conquest,  the  moral  ruin  of  man  has  gone  on  al- 
most unobserved.  The  thunder  of  war  has  deafened  our  ears, 
and  the  carnage  of  battle  blinded  our  eyes,  to  a  destruction 
more  dreadful  and  more  comprehensive.  But  the  evil  has 
reached  ourselves,  and  made  a  progress  at  which  our  ancestors 
would  have  trembled  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  Truth 
is  wonderfully  fallen  in  our  streets.  The  very  word  dvty^ 
which  once,  like  a  magical  wand,  silenced  the  tongue  of  impu- 
dence and  impiety,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  out  of  the  voca- 
bulary of  multitudes,  or  admitted  only  to  be  made  the  object 
of  contempt  apd  ridicule.  Religion,  which  enters  inseparably 
into  all  the  concerns,  and  which  God  has  directed  to  control  all 
the  conduct,  of  a  moral  agent,  is  now  boldly  declared  by  decent 
men,  and  even  by  some  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  have  no 
connection  with  politics.  Is  a  politician,  then,  not  account- 
able to  his  God  ?  Must  he  not  give  an  account  of  his  political 
as  truly  as  of  his  private  conduct  ?  Will  he  not  be  judged  and 
rewarded  according  to  this  conduct  ?  Is  he  not  bound  equally 
with  other  men,  whatever  he  does,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God  ?  Is  it  not  even  more  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  a 
community,  that  men  in  place  and  power  should  feel  the  full 
force  of  moral  obligation,  than  that  it  should  be  felt  by  other 
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men  ?  Where  has  God  bound  a  man,  while  in  a  private  sta- 
tion, to  be  a  Christian,  and  at  the  same  time  licensed  him,  the 
moment  he  entered  public  life,  to  become  an  infidel  and  a 
profligate  ?  Surely  the  men  who  teach  this  doctrine  have 
forgotten  their  Bible,  and,  on  this  subject,  renounced  their 
reason  also. 

A  muljtitude  of  other  licentious  opinions  have  also  been 
boldly  avowed  and  sedulously  propagated,  and  among  them  the 
pernicious  doctrine,  that  a  matfs  opinions  are  of  no  consequence. 
I  inform  you,  and  your  own  observation,  if  seriously  employ- 
ed, will  give  it  the  force  of  a  maxim,  that  no  man  is  better  than  , 
his  opinions,  taken  together,  testify,  and  that  few  men  are  so 
good. 

Religion  cannot  in  this  land  be  buried  in  a  dungeon  or  con-  • 
sumed  at  the  stake,  but  Satan  and  his  friends  are  not  at  a  loss 
for  other  means  to  accomplish  its  destruction.  Among  these, 
licentious  opinions  are  pre-eminently  efficacious.  They  are 
the  effluvia  which,  like  the  plagfie,  form  an  atmosphere  of 
contagion  around  the  corpse,  and  convey  disease  and  death  to 
all  within  their  reach.  A  multitude  of  such  opinions,  at  which 
our  ancestors  would  have  started  with  wonder  and  terror,  are 
now  uttered,  and  that  by  men  destitute  of  neither  talents  nor 
influence.  They  are  not  only  learned  by  the  ignorant  and  the 
vulgar,  but  are  reiterated  in  circles  of  decency  and  politeness, 
make  their  appearance  in  the  hall  of  legislation  and  the  chair 
of  magistracy,  and  are  multiplied,  as  w.ell  as  avowed,  in  the 
church.  They  have,  therefore,  acquired  a  considerable  share 
of  that  influence  which,  in  a  land  of  liberty,  is  attributed  to 
public  opinion ;  and  every  Ucentious  doctrine  which  can  claim 
this  influence,  is  dangerous,  of  course,  to  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  told,  to  obviate  the  force  of  these  re- 
marks, that  religion  has,  within  a  few  years,  greatly  revived  and 
extended  itself  in  this  country.  The  assertion  is  undoubtedly 
true ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  there  are  more  persons  of  real 
piety  in  our  land  than  at  almost  any  former  period.  Still  it  is 
equally  true,  that  a  great  multitude  of  those  who  are  not  pious 
are  licentious,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  in  a  manner  and 
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to  a  degree  of  which  former  times  furnish  scarcely  any  example. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  our  population  has  impaense- 
ly  increased;  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  unfriendly  to 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel  has  thus  become  prodigiously  great ; 
that  our  commerce  introduces  us  to  the  books,  and  our  govern- 
ment connects  us  with  the  persons  which  have  corrupted  the 
world ;  that  pride  and  voluptuousness,  the  gangrene  of  the 
European  continent,  have  deeply  affected  us ;  that  those  plain 
duties  of  morality,  which  even  savages  hold  sacred,  are  here  ex- 
tensively disregarded ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  sense  and  sin  axe 
threatening  to  cut  off  our  intercourse  with  heaven.     To  all 
these  things  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  other  evils,  which,  if 
not  more  fatal,  will  be  more  felt ;  evils  so  obvious  as  to  fix 
every  eye  and  tremble  on  every  tongue,  lower  gloomily  on  the 
eastern  skirt  of  the  horizon,  and  awfully  predict  the  same  pu- 
nishment to  our  sins  which  the  Jews  received  from  the  hands 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.     "  I  beheld  the  earth,'"  saith  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah,  "  and  lo  !  it  was  •without  form,  and  void  ;  aiid  the 
'^  heavens,  and  they  had  no  light.     I  beheld  the  mountains, 
"  and  lo  !  they  trembled  ;  and  all  the  hills  moved  lightly.     I 
"  beheld,  and  lo  !  there  was  no  man  ;  and  all  the  birds  of  the 
"  heavens  were  fled.     I  beheld,  and  lo  !  the  fruitful  place  was 
"  a  wilderness  ;  and  all  the  cities  thereof  were  broken  down  at 
"  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  at  his  fierce  anger.     The 
"  daughter  of  Zion  bewaileth  herself,  and  spreadeth  her  hands, 
"  saying, — Woe  is  me  now,  for  my  soul  is  wearied  because  of 
"  murderers.''* 

"  Beware,'''  said  our  Saviour  to  his  Apostles,  when  he  sent 
them  abroad  into  the  world,  "  beware  of  men/"'  The  reasons 
which  prove  the  importance  of  this  direction,  are  abundantly 
exhibited  in  the  observations  which  follow  it.  Men,  he  assured 
them,  would  hate  them ;  would  load  them  with  the  most  op- 
probrious names  and  imputations  ;  would  deliver  them  up  to 
the  hostile  powers  of  the  world ;  would  scourge  them,  persecute 
them,  and  finally  kUl  them.  And  these  things,  it  seems,  they 
were  to  expect  from  the  nearest  connections  in  life.  You  will 
probably  not  be  exposed  to  most  of  these  evils,  yet  you  will 
have  the  most  abundant  reason  to  beware  of  men.     Men  will 
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corrupt  you,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  by  their  flattery,  by 
their  errors,  by  their  sophistry,  by  th^  example,  by  their  in- 
fluence, at  times  by  the  weight  of  their  character,  at  other 
times  by  their  numbers,  and  at  others  even  by  their  kind  of- 
fices. They  will  also  spread  before  you  the  means  of  sin,  and 
open  to  you  the  haimts  of  temptation,  where  wickedness  is 
made  easy,  pleasant  to  the  imagination,  and  safe  from  discovery, 
where  the  young  are  allured  in  by-wa^  to  hell,  and  where, 
when  they  have  once  entered,  the  doors  are  closed  upon  them 
for  ever.  By  their  numbers,  also,  their  character,  and  their 
stations,  men  will  awe  you  into  vice,  and  terrify  you  by  their 
oUoquy,  their  contempt,  and  their  ridicule.  You  have  been 
often  told,  that  you  may  as  well  be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of 
the  fashion.  Let  me  inform  you  that  it  is  the  fashion  of  this 
world  to  sin.  You  will  naturally  believe,  and  the  belief  will 
naturally  chill  and  paralyze  every  noble  effort,  that  your  la- 
bours can  be  of  little  consequence  {o  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  This  is  a  subject  of  which  you  cannot  be  proper 
judges.  Who  could  have  believed  beforehand  that  the  Apos- 
tles would  alter  the  whole  state  of  this  world  through  every  suc- 
ceeding period  of  its  duration  ?  nay,  that  they  would  change 
the  face  of  heaven  itself,  and  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  dispensations  of  eternity  ?  If  you  seriously  la- 
bour to  do  good,  the  good  will  be  done ;  it  will  be  important, 
it  win  be  eternal.  It  wiU  improve  your  destiny  and  that  of 
others  for  ever. 

To  strengthen  you  to  this  divine  purpose,  let  me  again  ex- 
hort you  to  keep  before  your  eyes  the  example  which  has  been 
exhibited  in  this  discourse.  From  this  time  consecrate  your- 
selves to  the  service  of  your  Creator,  and  begin  a  course  of  be- 
neficeiice  which  shall  extend  through  your  lives.  Mark  the 
field  of  usefulness  before  you.  How  vast,  how  important,  how 
noble  a  scene  of  your  labours !  The  country  in  which  you 
were  bom,  and  in  which  you  will  act,  will,  in  a  centiury,  con- 
tain more  millions  than  the  Roman  world.  These  will  con- 
stitute one  people,  whose  language,  manners,  science,  govem- 
meiit,  and  religion  will  in  substance  be  one.  Its  state  of  so- 
ciety must,  within  a  Kttle  period,  be  determined.     A  little 
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period  wiU, decide  whether  it  shall  beftee  qt  ensl^kved ;  whether 
its  inhabitant^  ahall  \>e  enlightened  with  knowledgej^  or  lost  in 
ignorance;  whether  virtue  shall  reign  here  or  vice  ravage; 
whether  those  who  here  leave  the  world,  shall  be  victims  of  per- 
dition or  heirs  of  endless  life.  It  is  the  duty  of  aU  who  are 
now  on  the  stage  to  devote  themselves;,  multitudes  have  ac- 
tually devoted  theniiselves,  to  the  gr^at  business  of  preventing 
these  mighty  evils  and  laying  a  solid  foundation  for  this  exalt- 
ed good.  J^ut  aU  these  will  soon  be  numbered  with  the  dead 
You,  and  others  like  you,  must  then  take  their  places,  and 
carry  on  the  unfinished  work.  With  your  property,  your  et 
forts,  and  your  prayers,  you  and  your  compeers  must  establish, 
good  order,  sustain  liberty,  distribute  justice,  and  ensure  peaef 
to  those  who  come  after  you.  You  must  send  out  mis/sionanesi, 
and  convey  the  Bible  every  where ;  must  raise  up  churches, 
and  di£bs^  salvation.  You  must  divert  the  course  of  our  un*. 
happy  race  from  the  regions  of  woe,  and  turn  their  feet  up- 
ward to  the  skies. 

Think  not  that  you  are  incompetent  to  these  mighty  pur- 
poses. You  will  certainly  be  able  to  do  all  that  God  requires 
at  your  hands.  While  you  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  St.  Paul, 
**  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  .'*'"  answer  also  with  him, 
*'  Our  sufficiency  is  of  God.^^  While  each  of  you  says  within 
hiipself,  in  the  language  of  that  great  Apostle,  "  I  am  nothing,'^ 
let  him  also  say,  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  who 
**  strengtheneth  me.''^  The  aims  of  good  men  here  have  never 
been  sufficiently  high,  their  plans  sufficiently  vast,  nor  their 
resolution,  nor  even  their  hopes  sufficiently  vigorous.  The  day 
is  rapidly  advancing,  it  is  at  hand,  when  wider  schemes  of  be- 
neficence will  expand  the  mind,  and  a  more  fervent  piety  glow 
ijt  the  heart.  Begin  this  exalted  career.  It  is  high  time  that 
it  was  begun.  It  is  high  time  that  the  powers  of  the  soul  were 
employed  in  advancing  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  a  world, 
aad  no^  in  p:  ;viding  new  hobby-horses  for  the  despicable  am- 
biticii  of  dt  s:picabie  individuals. 

In  your  own  combefcUjw  the  wonderful  men  whose  charac- 
ter i  Imvc  delineated.  Their  Master  excepted,  the  sun  never 
shone  upon  so  glorious  an  object    The  virtue  of  the  Gospel, 
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I  Spirit  of  heaven,  was  the  energy  of  their  minds;  an  energy 
neasurably  more  glorious,  and  not  less  vigorous,  than  the 
de  and  passion  which  have  burned,  as  a  furnace,  in  the 
rts  of  conquerors.  No  hero  ever  encountered  such  toils,  or 
lerwent  such  self-denial  for  the  laurel  or  the  sceptre  as  they 
the  salvation  of  men.  What  dwarfs,  what  motes,  are  heroes 
iheir  side !  Conquerors  have  been  mere  beasts  of  prey.  The 
ostles  assumed,  with  no  unhappy  resemblance,  the  employ- 
nt  of  angels.  The  same  employment  lies  open  to  you.  Let 
IT  spirit,  your  labours,  your  prayers  be  like  theirs,  and  your 
cess,  though  inferior,  will  be  great,  honourable,  and  delight- 
You  will*  go  to  the  same  world,  whither  they  have  gone, 
1  partake  of  their  enjoyments,  their  glory,  and  their  praise. 
en  here  below,  conscience  will  smile  on  every  part  of  your 
gress,  and  spread  peace  and  joy  over  the  world  within.  To 
rr  parents  the  sight  of  your  evangelical  labours  will  soften 
pillow  of  a  dying  bed,  gild  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  and 
I  new  lustre  to  the  days  of  eternity.  Your  coimtry,  the 
urch  of  God,  and  generations  yet  unborn,  will  rise  up  and 
L  you  blessed.  The  Redeemer  himself  will  look  with  com- 
Dency  on  every  step  of  your  progress,  and  O  how  enraptur- 
the  prospect !  wiH,  at  the  end  of  life,  receive  you  all  into 
own  divine  kingdom,  and  make  you  companions  and 
nds  in  the  world  of  life,  and  heirs  of  the  glory  which  he  had 
h  the  Father  before  ever  the  worid  was. 
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ON  THE  LOVE  OF  DISTINCTION. 


To  the  Candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate,  in  1814. 

JOHN  XII.  43. 

^^  For  they  loved  the  'praise  of  mm  more  than  the  praise  of 

Godr 


Amonu  the  persons,  who  from  distant  countries  came  up  to 
the  feast  of  the  passover,  during  which  our  Saviour  was  be- 
trayed and  crucified,  there  were  several  Greeks,  of  that  class 
of  converts  to  the  Jewish  religion  called  by  the  Rabbin'^s  pro- 
sejytes  of  righteousness.  These  men,  apparently  influenced 
by  piety  blended  with  curiosity,  desired  to  see  Jesus.  For 
this  purpose,  they  applied  to  Philip ;  PhiUp  communicated 
their  wishes  to  Andrew  ;  and  the  two  disciples  together  men- 
tioned the  subject  to  Christ.  This  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  such  an  application  had  been  made  to  our  Saviour  by 
Gentiles,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  first  providential  inti- 
mation of  the  accomplishment  of  that  memorable  prophecy, 
"  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."" 
Our  Saviour,  comprehending  the  whole  import  of  this  most 
interesting  prediction,  appears  to  have  been  delighted  with  the 
dawn  which,  he  foresaw,  would  usher  in  so  glorious  a  day. 
Accordingly,  he  began  a  strain  of  discourse,  filled  with  thoughts 
of  the  highest  moment,  and  springing  from  his  contemplations 
on  the  future  enlargement  of  his  church  among  the  nations. of 
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men.  As  he  proceeded,  his  soul  appears  to  have  been  wrought 
up  to  no  common  degree  of  rapture,  and  broke  out  into  this 
ejaculation,  ^^  Father,  glorify  thy  name/^  In  answer  to  this 
petition,  there  came  a  voice  from  heaven,  sajdng,  "  I  have 
^^  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.^  Astonished  at 
8o  wonderful  an  event,  a  part  of  the  assembly,  being  struck 
with  terror  by  the  awfril  nature  of  the  sound,  declared  that  it 
thundered ;  while  another  part,  less  terrified,  and  perceiving 
that  articulate  sounds  were  uttered  by  the  voice,  insisted  that 
an  angel  had  spoken  to  our  Saviour  from  heaven. 

Among  the  persons  who  were  present  at  these  transaction?, 
there  were,  it  seems,  many  of  the  chief  rulers,  a  considerable 
number  of  whom  were  so  much  affected  by  the  scene,  that  they 
believed  on  him,  t.«  c.  they  were  convinced  that  he  was  the 
Messiah.  Still,  for  fear  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess 
fcim ;  or,  in  other  words,  did  not  openly  profess  their  finith  in 
him  as  the  Messiah,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue. The  Sanhedrim  was  to  a  great  extent  composed,  and 
at  this  time  almost  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  Pharisees. 
Under  this  influence  it  had  not  long  before  come  to  a  solemn 
determination,  that  if  any  man  should  confess  Christ  to  be  the 
Messiah,  he  should  be  cast  out  of  the  sjmi^gue ;  or,  in  other 
woirds,  excommunicated.  The  dread  of  this  punishment  pre- 
vented the  rulers  from  acknowledging  their  beUef  in  the  Re- 
deemer. Excommunication  among  the  Jews  was  followed  by 
the  loss  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  which  a  Jew  could 
claim  as  his  birth-right.  At  the  same  time,  it  assured  to  the 
unfortunate  subject  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  nation ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  evil  'principally  dreaded  by 
these  rulers ;  so  dreaded,  that  neither  the  wisdom  and  excel- 
lenee  of  the  Redeemer,  nor  the  stupendous  miracle  of  which 
they  had  just  been  witnesses  could  induce  them  to  encounter 
it,  "  For,''  says  the  Evangelist,  "  they  loved  the  praise  of 
"  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God." 

'  The  spirit,  by  which  these  rulers  were  governed  in  this  con- 
duct, was  the  love  of  the  approbation  of  their  fellow-men,  a. 
dispofition  styled  at  times  the  love  of  applause,  the  love  of 
fame,  ambition^  and  the  love  of  ^ory.   By  all  this  phraseology 
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|1m  8«md  affection  of  the  mind  is  indicated,  with  certun  shades 
of  difibrence,  arising  from  some  diyersity  in  the  objects  fiom 
irhich  we  hope  to  derive  it,  or  in  the  methods  in  which  it  is 
puroued. 

The  iftffection  itself  is  however  but  one,  and  will  be  so  con- 
Didered  in  the  present  discourse.  In  these  rulers  this  disposi- 
tf  on  was  addressed,  as  it  is  perhaps  in  most  other  cases,  in  two 
inodes;  the  dread  of  losing  the  favourable  opinion  of  their 
countrymen,  especially  ofpersons  possessing  superior  influence, 
and  the  hope  of  retaining  it ;  and  so  powerfully  was  it  addressed, 
that  to  secure  this  favourable  opinion  they  were  willing  to 
forego  the  approbation  of  their  Maker. 

The  youngest  member  of  this  audience  scarcely  needs  to  be 
told,  that  the  feelings  which  governed  these  Jewish  rulers 
characterize  the  whole  race  of  Adam.  No  man  is  suffidenlly 
elevated  to  rise  above  their  influence,  and  no  man  sufficiendy 
depressed  to  be  beneath  it. .  The  ambition  of  kings  and  heroes, 
of  philosophers  and  poets  has  for  ages  been  a  proverbial  tqpic 
of  observation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  search  for  it  at  the  head 
of  empires,  or  armies,  or  recur  to  profound  wisdom  or  brilliant 
talents.  Men  in  private  life,  and  of  all  descriptions,  covet  the 
good  opinions  of  those  around  them,  as  truly  as  he  who  chal- 
lenges the  homage  of  courts  and  nations ;  as  he  who  expects 
to  inwreath  his  temples  with  a  garland  of  amaranth,  or  to  live 
through  the  succession  of  ages  by  the  hand  of  the  statuary ; 
as  he  who  is  conscious  of  soaring  above  the  Aonian  mount  on 
the  wing  of  Milton,  or  of  unravelling  with  the  hand  of  New- 
ton the  mysteries  of  nature.  The  farmer  claims  this  distinc- 
tion from  the  skill  and  success  of  his  husbandry ;  the  merchant, 
from  the  extension  and  prosperity  of  his  commerce.  The 
mechanic  expects  it  from  the  niceness  and  superiority  of  his 
workmanship,  and  the  manufacturer  from  the  ingenuity  with 
which  he  abridges  his  labour,  and  the  perfection  which  he  gives 
to  his  fabrics.  When  we  descend  to  the  humblest  stations  of 
life,  we  see  the  same  spirit  no  less  prominent  in  those  by  whom 
they  are  occupied.  The  common  labourer,  the  seaman  before 
the  mast,  the  coachman,  the  groom,  and  the  foot-boy  are  as 
truly,  and  often  as  intenselj  oovetcnis  of  af^fdause  aa  the  states* 
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Bdatt  or  thfe  hero.  They  feel  equally  well  assured  that  they 
haVe  merited  it,  equally  challenge  it  as  their  proper  reward, 
and  are  no  less  uniformly  governed  by  it  as  a  motive.  To 
take  one  set  of  examples  more ;  men,  distinguished  for  their 
vices  only,  aiih  equally  at  acquiring  distinction  by  these,  as 
bthers  by  nobler  kinds  of  Conduct.  The  miser,  odioug  to  all 
men  by  his  characteristical  spirit,  still  intends  to  be,  and  feels 
toongly  assured  that  he  is  applauded  as  Well  as  envied  by 
ethers  for  his  shrewdness  in  amassing  money,  and  for  the  sums 
which  he  has  actually  amassed.  The  thief  claims  applause  for 
the  cunning,  and  the  robber  for  the  courage  with  which  he  has 
plundered  others  of  their  property.  The  gambler  holds  it  to 
high  distinction  to  game  with  skill ;  the  Uar,  to  impose  with 
adroitness  on  the  faith  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  drunkard  to 
ihste  wine  more  acutely  than  his  companions.  All  these  men, 
tand  idl  others  like  them  in  character  or  station,  aim  at  the 
-Applause  of  some  circle,  greater  or  less,  of  thdr  fellow-men. 
AU  feel  conscious  of  having  deserved  it  in  some  manner  or 
other  by  their  conduct ;  and  all  are  proud,  both  of  the  desert 
AtiA  the  bttaintnent.  Should  the  extraordinary  case  happen, 
ihdt  htiy  ohe  of  them  should  believe  himself  to  have  failed  of 
his  favouritfe  object,  he  would,  like  the  miser  in  Horace,  console 
himself  for  t\\6  injustice  done  to  him  by  an  ample  tribute  of  self- 
flattery  at  his  own  flre-side.  To  sum  up  this  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  a  word,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  no  child  t)f  Adam 
was  ever  so  poor,  so  low  in  station,  so  ignorant,  so  profligate, 
or  so  absolutely  destitute  of  character,  as  not  to  aim  at  the 
^pplftuse  of  others,  and  to  feel  assured  that  it  was  his  due. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  dispositions 
materially  different  are  designated  in  the  customary  language 
df  men  by  these  names.  What  is  intended  by  them  is  seme* 
times  the  desire  of  esteem,  and  sometimes  the  love  of  admira* 
tion. 

The  desire  of  esteem  is  in  its  nature  capable  of  being  just 

and  vindicable.    It  may  be,  it  often  is  no  other  than  the  desire 

of  being  believed  by  others  to  have  thought  and  acted  well, 

^'to  hate  done  atii  duty,  to  have  conformed  to  the  dictates  of 

•mn»d&(i(S^,  mAtht  word  of  God,     in  Aia  eMe^  if^  confined 
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within  the  linuts  prescribed  in  the  sacred  Tolumey  it  is  virtuous. 
In  that  volume  we  are  taught,  that  a  good  name  is  better  than 
great  riches,  and  loving  favour  than  silver  and  gold,  A. good 
name  is  nothing  but  the  character  testified  of  us  l^  oib^» 
when  they  believe  we  have  done  our  duty ;  and  such  a  testi* 
mony  is,  by  the  voice  of  God,  declared  to  be  better  thangseat 
riches.  Accordingly,  it  is  valued  and  sought,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures intended  that  it  should  be  thus  valued  and  sought  by 
good  men.  The  esteem  of  the  wise  and  virtuous,  x»mmonly 
followed  by  that  of  other  men,  is  of  more  worth  than  we  can 
easily  calculate,  and  forms  no  small  part  of  the  happiness  found 
on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Nay,  the  esteem  of  angels,  and  ^ 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  will  constitute  an  easen- 
tial  part,  of  the  enjoyments  of  heaven. 

Rational  esteem  is  given  only  to  good  qualities  displayed  in 
good  conduct.  The  sober  desire  of  such  esteem  will  therefore 
prompt  him  in  whom  it  exists  to  the  attainment,  the  increase, 
and  the  exhibition  of  such  qualities ;  or,  in  other  wordi^  will 
urge  him  to  the  acquisition  of  the  best  character. 

But  the  love  of  admiration  is  a  far  more  common  attribute 
of  the  human  mind,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  never  virtuous. 
The  praise  which  we  covet  for  our  talents,  accomplishments, 
wealth,  splendour,  power,  or  influence  is,  in  every  case  which 
I  have  been  able  to  figure  to  myself,  sinfully  coveted.  This 
is  the  very  desire  of  distinction  which  our  first  parents  cherished 
in  their  apostacy.  Jt  is  the  ambition  which  has  disgraced  and 
afflicted  mankind  from  the  beginning,  under  the  efforts  of 
which  the  earth  has  groaned  and  travailed  in  pain  together 
till  the  present  hour.  It  is  the  spirit  which,  to  a  vast  extent, 
has  goaded  the  usurper  on  to  the  throne  through  treachery 
and  blood,  and  spurred  the  hero  to  conflagration  and  slaughter. 
It  is  not  always  made  the  ultimate  object ;  but  is  intended, 
in  many  instances,  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  other  base 
and  selfish  affections,  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  power,  and 
pleasure. 

No  passion  of  the  human  mind  is  stronger  than  this.  After 
it  has  been  sufficiently  indulged  to  become  a  habit,  it  engrosses 
all  the  energy  of  the  soul ;  or,  perhaps  more  properly  becomes 
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its  whole  energy,  and  converts  all  the  faciUties  and  aU  th0 
eflPorts  to  lis  own  purposes.  In  this  case,  the  soul  is  changed 
into  a  tdere  mass  of  ambition,  and  nothing  in  heaven  or  in. 
earth  is  felt  to  possess  the  least  value,  except  as  it  may  be  sub* 
servient  to  the  dictates  of  this  master  passion.  Alexander, 
under  its  influence,  ravaged  a  world,  and  sighed  and  wept  for 
auddier.  In  his  steps  has  trodden  every  military  madnian 
down  to  the  present  hour ;  and  in  the  same  steps,  before  them 
all,  walked  Satan,  the  first  maniac  ever  seen  in  the  universe ; 
when  he  disdained  the  high  estate  to  which  he  had  been  ori- 
gmally  exalted,  and  left  his  own  habitation ;  or,  in  other  wordsi 
die  magnificent  station  assigned  him  by  God,  because  it  was 
not  lofly  enough  to  satisfy  his  desire  of  distinction.  There  is 
no  excess,  no  length  to  which  this  affection  will  not  go.  There 
is  no  authority  of  God  or  man  against  which  it  will  not  rebel, 
no  law  which  it  will  not  violate,  no  obligation  which  it  will 
not  burst  asunder,  and  no  motive  fiimished  by  time  or  etei^ 
nity,  by  heaven  or  hell,  which  it  will  not  overcome.  Widied- 
ness  can  in  no  other  form  become  more  intense,  nor  its  plans 
more  vast,  nor  its  obstinacy  more  enduring,  nor  its  ravages 
more  extensive  or  more  dreadful. 

It  will  not  be  wondered,  that  with  these  views  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  should  fervently  endeavour  to  dissuade  his  own 
flock  from  the  indulgence  of  a  disposition  so  violently  opposed 
to  the  will  of  God,  so  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and 
so  injurious  to  every  interest  of  the  possessor. 

It  may,  however,  it  probably  will  appear  not  a  little  strange 
to  an  assembly  of  youths,  that  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  should 
entertain  these  views.  They  have  been  so  accustomed  to  hear 
from  almost  every  voice  which  they  have  ever  heard,  and  to 
see  in  a  great  part  of  the  books  which  they  have  read,  the  love 
of  distinction  honoured  by  the  imposing  names  of  a  generous 
ambition,  a  laudable  ambition,  a  noble  emulation,  an  honest 
desire  to  excel,  together  with  many  others  of  a  simijar  nature, 
that  they  may  be  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  language  so 
different  adopted  concerning  this  subject  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  true  reason  why  these  imposing  names  have  been 
so  generally  used,  cannot  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
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Ad  this  passion  Exists  in  the  hearts  of  idl  men,  as  it  is  tiatttraDy 
the  favourite  passion  in  almost  all,  every  man  who  gives  it 
soft  appellations  is  J)leasantly  employed,  whether  conscious 
of  it  or  not  in  justifying  his  own  conduct,  and  panegyrising  his 
own  character.  At  the  same  time,  the  parent,  the  ihstructor, 
the  fiiend,  and  with  shame  must  I  add,  because  it  is  true, 
sometimes  even  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  realising  that  this 
is  the  most  influential  and  operative  propensity  of  the  heart, 
feels  a  kind  of  necessity  of  engaging  it  for  those  purposes  to 
which  he  would  persuade  others,  and  despairs  perhaps  of  effec- 
tually engaging  them  by  any  other  means.  In  this  case,' the 
teacher  offers  the  incense  of  flattery  both  to  himself  and  his 
pupil.  In  each,  tlie  heart  is  silly  enough  to  relish  the  per- 
fume, and  deceitful  enough  to  prevent  the  conscience  from 
perceiving  the  immorality  of  the  affections  indulged,  or  of  the 
means  employed.  All  in  this  case  have  been  pleased,  and 
Tlierefore  willingly  deceived. 

Youths,  who  by  their  education  are  destined  to  fill  impor- 
tant offices  in  the  world,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  become  vic- 
tims of  this  imposition.  They^ncessantly  hear  all  the  changes 
rung,  which  the  voice  of  man  has  been  able  to  form  concerning 
superiority  of  genius,  talents,  eloquence,  learning,  science, 
taste,  and  criticism,  and  insensibly  are  fashioned  into  a  belief, 
that  these  are  the  idols  before  which  they  may  lawfully  bow. 
Every  one  is  also  bolstered  in  this  belief  by  the  Universal 
faith  of  his  companions.  Where  the  knees  of  all  around  him 
are  already  bent,  it  is  no  difficult  thing  for  an  individual  to 
persuade  himself  that  the  worship  is  vindicable. 

It  is,  however,  my  design  in  this  discourse,  to  convince  you, 
my  young  friends,  for  whom  it  was  especially  written,  and 
your  companions  also,  who  are  equally  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, that  notwithstanding  all  the  splendour  with  which  this 
passion  has  been  invested,  it  is  opposed  to  the  will  of  God, 
injurious  to  your  fellow-men,  and  noxious  to  yourselves  ;  and 
to  dissuade  you,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  the  indulgence  of  a 
disposition  absolutely  malignant. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  I  shall  adopt  no  other  nlethod  ex- 
tept  placing  before  you  plain  truth.     I  shall  hot  exaggerate. 
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I  shall  not  colour.  I  shall  treat  you  fairly,  and  just  as  I  wish 
you  to  treat  yourselves. 

. ..  I.  .shall  not  therefore  tell  you,  that  there  is  no  pleasure  to 
be  found  in  distinction.  If  there  were  not,  how  could  it  be 
coveted  by  man  ?  By  what  means  could  the  passion  for  it 
have  become  so  strong,  as  frequently  to  have  set  the  world  on 
fire,  and  to  have  converted  its  fairest  portions  into  heaps  of 
desolation.  I  well  know  that  the  object  is  but  too  fascinating, 
that  the  pleasure  which  it  holds  out  is  but  too  intense  for  such 
minds  as  ours,  that  the  gratifications  which  it  promises  swells 
the  heart  into  ecstacy,  and  bewilders  it  with  delirium.  I  am 
aware,  that  the  splendid  examples  of  success  which  at  times 
are  presented  on  the  page  of  the  historian  and  in  the  song  of 
the  poet,  dazzle  the  eye  with  their  glare,  and  overpower  the 
minds,  especially  of  youth,  with  their  magnificence.  At  the 
same  time,  I  know  that  the  light  is  not  that  of  the  sun,  and 
shines  not  from  heaven.  It  was  kindled  from  hell ;  it  is  the 
Uaze  of  conflagration  and  ruin. 

I  will  now  suppose  you  to  go  out  into  the  world  under  the 
full  influence  of  the  love  of  distinction,  and  with  a  fixed  de- 
termination to  pursue  it  as  the  commanding  object  of  your 
lives.  I  will  suppose  you  resolved  to  .spend  your  days  in  ac- 
quiring admiration  and  applause,  and,  as  means  of  this  darling 
acquisition,  to  obtain  suffrages,  office,  wealth,  and  power. 
What  will  be  the  consequences  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  your  career,  remember,  that  you 
enter  the  lists  with  the  worst  of  mankind,  and  those  of  every 
rank,  from  Caesar  and  Napoleon  to  Erostratus  and  Chartres. 
By  a  part  of  this  company  your  vanity  will  not  be  flattered. 
Remember,  for  it  is  true,  that  however  different  the  means 
are  which  the  several  votaries  of  distinctioti  adopt,  the  spirit  is 
.  the  same  in  them  all. 

Let  me  exhort  you  to  remember,  also,  that  this  spirit  will 
:  r^ularly  and  intensely  debase  your  character.  There  is  no- 
llung  noble  besides  what  is  generous  and  disinterested ;  no- 
thing beside  that  in  which  others  share,  and  in  which  good,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  expansive  and  public,  is  the  command- 
itig  object     Selfishness  is  in  its  nature  little  and  base.     But 
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no  passion  and  no  pursuits  are  more  absolutely  selfish  than 
the  love  of  distinction.  One^s  self  is  here  the  sole  object ;  and 
in  this  object  all  the  labours,  pursuits,  and  wishes  terminate. 

The  natural  affections,  to  a  considerable  extent,  resist  the 
power  and  check  the  progress  of  selfish  propensities.  Parents 
extend  their  yiews  and  efforts  to  the  good  of  their  children; 
fidends  to  that  of  friends ;  and  neighbours  to  that  of  each  othar. 
Compassion  sheds  the  blessings  of  kindness  upon  the  sufPer- 
ing,  and  the  love  of  country  promotes  extensively  the  public 
good.  The  benevolence  of  the  Gospel  lays  the  axe  at  the  root 
of  selfishness,  and  ultimately  levels  it  with  the  ground.  But 
the  love  of  distinction  by  degrees  exterminates  the  natural  af- 
fections, and  closes  the  door  of  the  heart  against  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Gospel.  In  this  situation  the  man  is  left  without 
a  check,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  reprobate  or  a  fiend. 

This  object  you,  like  others,  will  feel  to  be  indispensable  to 
your  happiness.  If  it  can  be  obtained  by  honest  measures, 
you  will  prefer  them  ;  if  not,  you  will  have  recourse  to  those 
which  are  dishonest.  If  it  can  be  achieved  by  kindness,  you 
will  be  kind ;  if  not,  you  wiU  resort  to  cruelty.  If  truth  will 
secure  it,  you  will  speak  truth ;  if  not,  you  wiU  utter  false- 
hood. At  first  these  measures  will  startle  you.  Soon  they 
will  become  familiar,  and  then  desirable.  Engrossed  by  the 
superiority  which  you  will  ardently  covet,  the  nature  of  the 
means  will  be  forgotten,  and  the  end  will  soon  be  believed  to 
sanction  them  all. 

I  say  you  will  do  this,  merely  because  you  possess  the  com- 
mon nature  of  our  race,  and  because  such  has  been  the  ordi- 
nary career  of  those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  this 
passion. 

From  men  of  superior  minds  we  should  naturally  look  for 
superior  thoughts,  exalted  purposes,  and  noble  conduct.  Es- 
pecially when  they  were  in  stations  of  high  eminence,  and 
possessed  of  extensive  means  of  doing  good,  we  should  almost 
irresistibly  conclude,  that  their  actions  would  be  all  dignified 
and  magnanimous.  Look  at  facts,  and  how  entirely  reversed 
is  the  picture.  The  late  emperor  of  the  French  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  possess  a  mind  of  uncommon  vigour ;  and 
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the  height  to  which  he  rose  was  above  the  elevation  of  every 
other  mortal.  But  what  mind  was  ever  more  debased? 
Where  were  the  same  injustice,  rapacity,  fraud,  falsehood, 
and  cruelty,  ever  combined  in  a  single  bosom  P  How  many 
peasants,  how  many  servants,  would  have  disdained  the  mea- 
sures which  he  adopted  without  a  blush?  Who,  to  the  eye 
of  sober  sense,  was  ever  a  more  despicable  wretch  ? 

The  same  debasement  follows  this  passion  through  every 
sphere  of  life.  The  candidate  for  office  it  prompts  to  cringe, 
and  fawn,  and  lick  the  hand  of  him  who  has  offices  to  give ; 
to  solicit  suffrages  in  a  manner  which  would  disgrace  the  beg- 
gar who  craves  of  you  a  shilling ;  to  belie  the  character  of  a 
rival ;  to  promise  the  promotion  of  measures  which  his  con- 
science condemns;  and  universally  to  wade  through  all  the 
mire  and  filth  of  caballing  and  electioneering  to  gain  his  pur- 
pose.    Which  of  you  can  descend  to  this  humiliation  ? 

At  the  same  time  this  passion  is  incapable  of  being  satis- 
fied. It  is  the  grave  which,  devouring  its  millions,  is  still 
open  to  devour  millions  more.  It  is  the  fire  which,  laying 
waste  a  world,  is  prepared,  instead  of  saying,  "  It  is  enough,*" 
to  kindle  another.  No  man  was  ever  more  absolutely  con- 
trolled by  the  love  of  superiority  than  Alexander.  Heaven 
permitted  him  to  gratify  this  propensity  in  a  manner  scarcely 
exampled.  He  became  not  only  the  first  man  in  the  world  in 
power,  greatness,  and  renown,  but  stood  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  any  rival.  Yet  he  was  far  less  satisfied  than 
when  he  was  only  king  of  Macedon.  When  he  cast  his  eyes 
around  him,  he  saw  no  other  height  to  which  he  could  climb, 
and  no  other  nation  which  he  might  vanquish  ;  he  wept  as  a 
child  over  his  play-thing,  because  he  has  not  found  in  it  the 
enjoyment  which  a  play-thing  cannot  give.  The  trial  was 
complete.  Experience  has  here  proved  that  this  passion  can 
never  be  satisfied, 
r  The  gratifications  which  it  sought  were  here  furnished  in  a 
continual  and  overflowing  stream.  The  wishes  were  scarcely 
fonned,  when  the  objects  of  them  were  poured  into  the  lap  of 
the  man ;  and  as  new  desires  sprang  up,  new  objects  arose  in 
extiijberaat  abundance  to  satisfy  them.     No  interruption  stop- 
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ped  their  career.  No  disaster  abated  their  energy.  What- 
ever his  soul  lusted  after  Alexander  acquired.  Yet  no  child 
of  Adam  was  ever  less  satisfied.  His  desires  grew  and  multi- 
plied incomparably  faster  than  his  gratifications.  A  beggar 
whose  precarious  subsistence  is  derived  from  casual  and  firosty 
charity,  is  less  hungry,  less  craving,  than  was  this  renowned 
hero,  this  monarch  of  the  world.  Look  at  this  picture.  It  is 
a  faithful  portrait  of  all  men  whose  ruling  passion  is  the  love 
of  distinction. 

It  is  a  distressing  disposition.  Ungratified  desires  are  al- 
ways distressing.  The  mind,  which  is  under  their  control, 
like  the  unclean  spirit  mentioned  by  our  Saviour,  seeketh  rest 
and  findeth  none.  The  objects  in  which  the  enjoyment,  so 
eagerly  pursued,  is  ^  supposed  to  reside,  may  be  indeed,  Moi 
often  are  obtained ;  but  they  are  the  ftruit  mentioned  by  the 
great  English  poet, — a  thin  envelope,  covering  bitter  ashes. 

But  how  often  is  this  passion  disappointed  of  these  objects. 
How  often  is  the  place  sought  given  to  another  whose  con- 
science is  more  supple,  whose  feelings  are  more  i^cophantk^ 
whose  manners  are  more  puppet  like,  who  will  perform  more 
and  baser  services,  who  will  bribe  higher,  and  sell  his  soul  for 
an  inferior  price.  Suffrages  will  be  given  to  a  rival  of  supe- 
rior merit,  aided  by  more  and  more  powerful  friends,  of  a  more 
persuasive  demeanour,  bending  more  easily  before  every  breath 
of  popularity,  or  perhaps  more  boastful  of  his  own  perfor- 
mances, uttering  more  swelling  words  of  vanity,  more  cunning, 
more  fdse,  and  floating  more  easily  with  every  tide.  How 
mortifying  to  a  man  possessing  any  remains  of  worth,  any  so> 
ber  claims  to  respect,  must  it  be  to  be  found  in  the  race  with 
such  wretches  as  most  of  these.  How  deeply  humiliating  to 
see  them  preferred  to  himself.  Enter  the  chase  cS  distinctioa 
and  you  will  in  all  probability,  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
have  this  humbling  tale  told  of  ourselves. 

In  the  meantime,  a  thousand  other  distresses  will  assatt  you 
from  other  quarters  of  which  you  have  never  dreamed.  The 
darling  object,  serbusly  cherished,  will  soon  become  your  cnfy 
object.  No  disposition  sooner  or  easier  beeoraes  habituial,  ai^ 
no  habit  m  aBtronger.     When  you  ha.Tse  fiibd  of  the  pianai^ 
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you  may  truly  say  with  Micah  to  the  authors  of  the  failure, 
"  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods,  and  what  have  I  more  ?^ 

Where  was  there  ever  found  on  this  side  of  the  grave  a 
being  who  was  more  completely  a  wretch  than  he,  who  after 
toiling,  and  bustling,  and  struggling  for  distinction,  night  and 
day,  through  the  best  periods  of  his  life,  after  supplicating  the 
favour  of  the  great,  and  beg^ng  for  the  votes  of  the  many, 
sees  himself  laid  aside,  like  an  useless  piec£  of  furniture  in  a 
garret,  never  more  to  be  called  for,  but  forgotten  as  if  he  had 
never  been  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Men  of  every  class  perfectly  understand 
the  nature  of  this  disposition,  and  estimate  it  accordingly.  Its 
base,  worthless  character  is  discerned  even  by  an  obtuse  eye, 
and  were  it  not,  is  completely  displayed  by  him  who  possesses 
it.  Wherever  it  is  seen,  it  is  despised  by  all  who  look  on,  and 
by  wise  and  good  men  is  regarded  with  abhorrence.  The  es- 
teem of  such  men,  and  their  consequent  numberless  and  inva- 
luable kind  offices,  you,  if  you  are  controlled  by  this  propen- 
sity, will  lose,  and  lose  irrevocably.  These  are  solid  blessings, 
weighed  against  which  all  the  good  gained  by  the  love  of  dis- 
tinction, is  the  dross  of  the  bucket,  and  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  will  meet  with  numberless  positive 
evils  from  many  and  various  sources.  Your  rivals,  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  contests  with  you,  will  be  ingenious  to  spy 
out  the  places  in  which  you  may  be  most  easily  and  surely 
wounded;  and  every  man,  however  incased  in  armour,  has 
some  vital  spot  which  is  left  naked.  Achilles  was  vulnerable 
in  his  heel ;  and  there  will  never  be  wanting  a  Paris  to  infix 
the  dart.  Your  declarations,  your  actions,  your  motives,  \*ill 
all  be  misconstrued  and  misrepresented.  Your  characters  will 
be  stung^  perhaps  vitally.  Your  designs  will  be  withstood  by 
open  and  violent  resistance,  by  fraud,  by  trick,  and  by  every 
snaky  effort  which  the  demon  of  electioneering  can  contrive  or 
execute.  .  Over  your  defeat  your  opposers,  and  those  at  times 
men  whom  you  would  disdain  to  set  with  the  dogs  of  your 
flcjckV  v^lll  triumph  with  an  exultation  which  will  be  a  me^e 
count^ari  ip  the  insult^  of  the  ba$es(,  9S  animals  over  H;^  skk 
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lion.  You  will  be  hated,  your  character  will  be  slandered,  and 
your  happiness  will  be  trampled  in  the  dust.  You  will  be 
obliged  to  carry  on  a  tedious,  vexatious,  and  interminable  con- 
test with  enemies,  against  whom  you  will  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen  contending,  and  in  which  often  nothing  will  be  gained, 
and  always  much  will  be  suffered  and  much  lost.  The  enmity 
which  you  will  excite  will  not  unfrequently  be  extended  through 
life,  and  that  which'  you  will  feel,  will  through  the  same  period 
rankle  in  your  bosoms.  In  this  manner  your  whole  Eves  will 
be  embittered. 

To  all  these  evils  will  be  added  an  entire  subversion  of  the 
ehd  for  which  you  were  created.^ 

Every  human  being  was  formed  for  the  single  purpose  of 
glorifying  his  Maker.  "  Whether  you  eat  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
"  ever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.""  This  great  purpose 
is  accomplished  by  the  uniform  exercise  of  those  affections,  and 
the  uniform  adoption  of  that  exactness  of  duty,  wl^ich,  together, 
are  styled  piety,  supreme  love,  gratitude,  reverence,  and  re- 
signation to  God ;  by  the  faithful  cultivation  of  self-denial,  and 
by  a  regular  extension  of  benevolence  and  beneficence  to  our 
fellow-men.  These,  united  with  the  faith  and  repentance  of 
the  Gospel,  constitute  the  whole  moral  excellence  of  the  mau, 
and  are  all  that  is  lovely  in  the  sight  of  our  Maker. 

But  to  this  excellence  the  spirit,  censured  in  this  discourse, 
is  only  hostile.  No  man  who  is  governed  by  the  love  of  dis- 
tinction can  be  pious,  self-denying,  or  benevolent.  This  pride 
of  life  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  no  passion  sooner  becomes  ha- 
bitual, and  that  no  habit  acquires  greater  strength,  I  add, 
that  no  passion  more  speedily  or  more  entirely  swallows  up 
every  other  propensity,  or  more  absolutely  engrosses  all  the 
powers  and  efforts  of  the  man.  A  spark  at  first,  set  on  fire  of 
hell,  it  soon  kindles  the  whole  course  of  nature.  All  the  views 
of  the  mind,  its  affections,  its  purposes,  its  labours  are  made 
the  bond-slaves  of  this  passion,  which  rules  the  miserable  sub- 
ject with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  scourges  and  goads  him  onward  to 
every  perpetration  subservient  to  its  purposes.  The  victim  of 
its  despotism  soon  becomes  insensible  to  the  remonstrances  of 
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conscience,  and  the  awful  control  of  moral  obligation  is  blinded 
to  erery  future  and  eternal  object,  forgets  that  he  has  a  soul 
which  must  be  saved  or  lost,  and  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  ipoiost 
terrible  threatenings  of  the  divine  law,  and  to  the  most  afPec- 
tionate  calls  of  mercy  in  the  Gospel.     In  this  manner  will  youy 
if  enslaved  by  this  passion,  go  on  in  the  career  of  hardened, 
stupid,  sottish,  iniquity.     Your  probation  will  be  lost  in  pur« 
suing  a  gaudy  phantom  which  you  will  never  overtake,  oc 
which,  if  overtaken,  will  dissolve  at  the  touch,  and  vanish  fipm 
your  sight.     The  golden  moments  of  life  will  be  gone  ere  you 
are  aware,  and  will  leave  you  poor,  and  miserable,  and  wretch- 
ed, and  in  want  of  all  things  really  good  and  really  deserving 
the  attachment  of  an  immortal  mind.     In  the  midst  of  your 
course,  or  while  you  feel  yourselves  to  be  in  the  midst  of  it, 
death  will  find  you  labouring  and  bustling  to  be  great,  and 
thinking  of  nothing  less  than  of  his  approach,  will  compel  you 
to  be  grave,  and  hurry  you  to  your  final  account.     How  ter- 
rible must  be  the  account  given  of  life  spent  only  in  labouring 
to  acquire  distinction.     Adam  indulged  this  disposition  once, 
and  lost  his  immortality.    Satan  indulged  this  disposition  once, 
and  was  cast  out  of  heaven.     What  will  become  of  him  who 
has  elderly  followed  this  career  of  his  apostate  first  parent  and 
of  this  apostate  angel  throughout  the  whdle  of  his  probation  ? 

Such  is  the  nature,  and  such  the  termination,  of  this  darling 
attribute  of  the  hmnan  mind,  of  the  disposition,  more  cherish- 
ed, more  indulged,  and  more  praised  than  any  other  by  the 
children  of  men.  Let  me  exhort  you  to  consider  what  is  the 
end  which  it  proposes.  It  is  the  exaltation  of  one^s  self  above 
his  fellow-men,  ov  above  that  little  circle  which  he  sees  around 
him.  It  is  the  exaltation  of  a  frail,  mortal  being,  bom  yester- 
day of  the  dust,  to  return  to  the  dust  to-morrow.  If  success- 
fill  in  his  pursuits,  seated  in  an  office,  or  wreathed  with  laurel 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  buried,  with  all  his  honours,  in  the  graye» 
to  become  the  feast  of  worms  and  the  prey  of  corruption.  TTiis 
mortal  believes  himself  to  know  much,  merely  because  others 
know  little ;  to  be  great,  because  others  are  small,  and  to  be 
important  only  because  those  around  him  are  insignificant. 

One  thing,  however,  he  knows,  and  this  is,  that  his  life,  and 
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aH  things  which  are  suspended  on  it,  and  among  them  the  v/^ry 
objects  which  he  so  eagerly  covets,  are  absolutely  precarious. 
He  neither  knows,  nor  can  know,  what  a  d»y  may  bring  &rth. 
Every  thing  future  is  hidden  behind  a  clou4  through  which  hjjs 
eye  cannot  penetrate.  Yet  he  sees  the  life  of  others,  and  there- 
fore his  own,  to  be  a  vapour,  which  appearei  oi^y  to  vanish. 
On  this  transient,  perilous  life  is  suspended  hia  all;  him^^, 
his  soul,  his  immortal  being.  With  his  eyes  open,  he  is 
inarching  onward  to  the  grave,  behind  an  immense  train,  who 
have  already  entered  that  dark  and  solitary  mansion^  and  be- 
fore another  train,  innumerable  also,  who  are  hastening  to  the 
same  chambers  of  silence  and  sorrow.  The  grave  is  the  gate  of 
eternity.  Here  all  things  of  real  importance  are  founds  things 
on  the  one  hand  incomprehensibly  awful  and  distressing,  and 
on  the  other  immeasurably  glorious  and  delighted.  On  the 
right  shines  with  everlasting  day  the  world  of  life;  on  th^  left, 
•embosomed  in  eternal  night,  spread  the  regions  of  perdition*  In 
one  of  these  realms  this  vain,  miserable,  dying  creature  is  to 
spend  his  eternal  existence.  God  has  made  him  a  candidate 
for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality.  The  path  which  leads  to 
this  divine  inheritance,  the  Son  of  God  has  marked  out  before 
him.  The  gate  which  opens  to  it  he  has  unbarred  with  his 
own  hand ;  nay,  he  stands  at  the  entrance,  pointing  with  his 
finger  to  the  celestial  mansions,  to  the  lucid  path  which  ascends 
to  them  from  this  miserable  world ;  to  the  angels  and  the  as- 
sembly of  the  first-born  who  dwell  in  that  delighful  region ;  to 
the  throne  of  grace  erected  in  it ;  to  the  river  of  life  which 
flows  from  its  foot,  and  to  the  tree  of  life  which  blossoms  and 
bears  its  fruits  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  With  these  divine 
objects  in  full  view,  this  glorious  person  calls,  with  a  voice  of 
infinite  tenderness,  to  the  poor,  unhappy  outcast  to  come  and 
take  the  water  of  life  freely.  He  proffers  himself,  his  righteous- 
ness, his  intercession,  and  all  the  blessings  of  his  redemption, 
blessings  unlimited  and  endless,  to  this  miserable  sinner.  At 
the  same  time  lie  calls  to  him  with  a  voice,  mingled  with  terror 
and  compassion,  to  fix  his  eye  on  the  gloom,  the  sorrow,  the 
despair  which  shroud  the  world  of  woe,  and  to  listen  to  the 
murmur  of  sighs  and  groans  which  ascend  from  its  melancholy 
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caverns  for  ever  and  ever.  But  the  man  is  deafbr  than  an 
adder,  blinder  than  a  moley  and  possessed  of  a  heart  harder 
dian  adamant.  He  feels,  he  knows  no  object  but  one,  which 
is  of  any  value,  and  this  is  the  praise  of  men.  To  be  caressed 
by  men  in  power  is  dearer  to  him  than  to  be  beloved  by  his 
God ;  to  be  flattered  by  the  multitude,  than  to  be  approved  by 
angels;  to  be  admired,  than  to  be  virtuous ;  to  acquire  an  of- 
fice, than  to  gain  a  crown  of  immortal  glory. 

8uch,  my  young  friends,  is  a  true  account  of  the  nature,  the 
piurpose,  the  attendants,  and  the  consequences  of  that  ambition 
which  every  human  heart  feels  more  or  less,  and  which  has  ori- 
ginated, not  improbably,  more  of  the  actions  of  men  than  any 
other  attribute  of  the  mind.  Let  me  now  call  upon  you  to 
weigh  this  interesting  subject  in  an  equal  balance.  Your  in- 
terests are  immortal  and  inestimable.  I  hope  you  believe  that 
they  are  dear  to  me.  The  relations  which  I  have  borne  to  you, 
of  your  instructor  and  minister,  are  nearer,  and  more  affecting 
than  you  at  this  period  of  life  can  easily  realize,  and  approxi- 
mate closely  to  those  of  a  parent  to  his  children.  The  time 
which  you  have  spent  under  my  instruction  has  given  much 
pleasure  to  me,  and  yielded  much  credit,  and,  I  hope,  pro- 
fit to  yourselves.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  indifferent 
to  your  welfare.  I  canCiot  forget  that  you  are  immortal,  and 
that  you  are  candidates  for  heaven  ;  that  you  may  do  exten- 
sive good  to  yourselves  and  your  fellow-men  in  this  world,  and 
may  obtain  a  glorious  and  divine  happiness  in  the  world  which 
in  to  come.  I  cannot  forget  that  you  may  also  do  much  evil 
here,  both  to  yourselves  and  others,  and  that  you  may  suffer 
immeasurable  evil  beyond  the  grave.  Who,  that  has  a  heart 
not  made  of  marble,  can  look  at  these  mighty  objects,  and  be 
unmoved? 

From  a  course  of  life,  gay,  gaudy,  fascinating,  bewildering 
— a  course  more  or  less  pursued  by  all  men,  and  therefore 
sanctioned  by  the  common  voice,  as  well  as  the  general  exam- 
ple— a  course^  vain,  disappointing,  originally  sinful,  ultimately 
profligate,  and  immensely  dangerous,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  you.     I  will  now  in  a  very  few  words  point  out  to 
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you  another,  which  I  earnestly  wish  and  urge  you  to  pur- 
sue. 

Seek,  with  my  full  approbation,  the  esteem  of  your  fellow- 
men.  This  is  a  valuable  possession.  To  be  esteemed,  is  be- 
yond measure  more  desirable  than  to  be  admired.  The  path 
which  conducts  to  it  is  more  safe,  more  honourable,  more  de- 
lightful ;  and  the  reward  which  is  achieved  is  widely  differ- 
ent, and  wholly  superior.  Prize  the  good  name  which  the 
Scriptures  prize,  and  you  will  escape  both  from  error  and 
sin. 

Especially  seek  the  approbation  of  wise  and  good  men. 
The  approbation  of  all  others,  even  of  those  who  have  aban- 
doned their  duty  and  conscience,  will  foUow  theirs.  The  great 
reason  why  you  may  safely  pursue  this  object  is,  that  it  can 
be  gained  only  by  wisdom  and  virtue.  So  long  as  you  can 
aim  at  it,  your  designs  and  your  measures  will  all  pass  in  re- 
view before  the  eye  of  conscience,  and  will  be  either  adopted 
or  rejected,  as  they  shall  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  this 
tribunal.  Your  duty  here  will,  of  course,  become  the  com- 
manding object :  for,  by  the  performance  of  your  duty  only, 
can  the  reward  be  acquired. 

With  still  more  watchful  and  earnest  solicitude,  labour  to 
acquire  the  approbation  of  your  own  minds. 

Conscience  is  the  guide  given  you  by  God  himself  to  direct 
your  moral  conduct.  Enlightened  by  the  word  of  God,  its  de- 
cisions may,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances,  be  confidently  re- 
lied on  as  just,  safe,  and  happy.  In  every  plain  case,  the  first 
dictates  of  the  mind  are  far  more  safe  than  those  which  follow 
a  train  of  reasoning.  The  very  act  of  deliberating,  in  such 
cases,  will  prove  that  your  hearts  are  unsound,  and  yourselves 
in  danger.  But  the  supreme  danger  lies  in  balancing  between 
conscience  and  passion,  between  sober  judgment  and  ardent 
feeling.  Conscience  is  your  friend :  passion  is  your  enemy. 
Conscience  is  sincere :  passion  is  deceitful.  Conscience  is  pa- 
tient, sober,  watchful,  awake  to  every  danger,  and  guarded 
against  every  sin :  passion  is  thoughtless,  headlong,  sottish  in 
its  wishes,  infatuated  in  its  decisions,  blind  to  danger,  and,  paU 
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sied  to  the  sense  of  guilt.  Conscience  brings  peace  in  hand^ 
and  points  your  eyes  to  immortal  glory  in  reversion :  passion 
conducts  you  in  this  world  through  a  wilderness  of  thorns  and 
briars,  and  hurries  you  to  woes  inexpressible  and  endless  in 
the  world  to  come.  But  among  all  the  passions  which  mis- 
lead, endanger,  and  harass  the  mind,  none  is  more  hostile  to 
its  peace,  none  more  blind,  none  more  delirious  than  the  love 
of  distinction. 

Still  more  fervently  seek  for  the  approbation  of  God.  Had 
the  miserable  Jewish  rulers  mentioned  in  the  text,  loved  the 
praise  of  God,  and  disregarded  the  praise  of  men,  they  had 
never  practically  denied  the  Redeemer,  nor  failed  of  a  blessed 
immortality.  In  the  favour  of  God  lies  all  your  welfare  and 
all  your  hope.  If  he  is  your  friend,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
who  is  your  enemy.  If  he  is  your  enemy,  you  will  have  no 
friend.  But  his  friendship  can  be  obtained  only  in  his  own 
way ;  and  that  way  is  but  one.  You  are  sinners,  together 
with  all  your  fellow-men,  and  can  become  reconciled  to  him 
only  by  faith  in  his  Son.  He  is  the  only,  the  true,  the  living 
way  of  access  to  God — to  the  world  of  life — to  endless  glory. 
Give  up  yourselves,  therefore,  to  him  with  a  cordial  confidence, 
and  the  great  work  of  life  is  done.  If  this  be  not  done,  you 
will  have  lived  in  vain. 

The  world  in  which  you  are,  is  proverbially,  as  well  as 
justly,  styled  a  vale  of  tears.  Far  from  me  be  every  wish  to 
embitter  or  to  lessen  the  hope  of  happiness  which  you  may 
find  in  the  present  life,  by  unnecessary  predictions  of  disap- 
pointment, trouble,  and  sorrow.  But  you  ought  to  know,  you 
ought  to  be  told,  that  the  bright  views  and  ardent  anticipa- 
tions which  youth  form  of  worldly  good,  are  deceitful  and  vi- 
sionary ;  that,  by  promising  too  much,  they  lessen  such  en- 
joyments as  will  be  actually  found ;  and,  by  concealing  the 
sorrows  of  life,  enhance  its  anguish  when  they  arrive.  You 
will  meet  with  many  troubles,  many  temptations,  and  many 
enemies,  as  you  pass  onward  towards  the  grave ;  and,  before 
you  have  gone  far,  may  end  your  course  in  that  melancholy 
mansion.  Sooner  or  later  you  must  die.  Your  souls  must 
take  their  flight  into  eternity;   must  appear  before  the  bar 
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of  God ;  must  be  judged  and  Tewarded.  Think  of  the  amae- 
ing  nature  of  this  trial ;  of  the  infinite  importance  of  this  re- 
ward. 

Who,  amid  all  these  distresses  and  dangers,  this  troubled 
and  difficult  progress  of  an  immortal  mind  towards  its  final 
destiny,  can  be  a  guide  on  which  it  may  safely  rely,  a  fri^d 
in  whose  bosom  it  may  repose  with  consolation  and  hope? 
Who  can  direct,  support,  comfort,  and  deliver  you  amid  the 
perils  and  sufPerings  of  the  present  life  P  Can  your  earthly 
friends  P  They  will  be  fiir  from  you.  Can  your  parents? 
They  will  be  in  the  grave.  Can  the  multitude  ?  They  will 
not  even  know  your  calamities ;  and,  if  they  should,  will  dis- 
r^ard  them.  Can  the  great  ?  Alas !  their  hands  are  ice,  and 
their  hearts  adamant. 

But  were  all  these  present;  were  they  affectionate;  were 
they  friends  indeed ;  how  little  is  the  relief  which  they  would  be 
able  to  givci  Where  is  the  balm  with  which  they  could  sooth  a 
wounded  spirit ;  blunt  the  stings  of  conscience ;  and  charm  to 
peace  the  fears  of  an  approaching  retribution  P  What  physi- 
cian can  heal  the  last  sickness  ?  Who  can  redeem  his  bro- 
ther, and  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him,  that  he  should  live 
for  ever,  and  not  see  corruption  ?  Who  can  console  the  poor 
departing  spirit,  when  it  stretches  its  wings  for  the  final  flight  ? 
Who  can  accompany  it  to  the  last  tribunal  ?  How  mighty, 
how  acceptable,  how  prevailing,  ought  to  be  the  advocate  who 
shall  there  plead  its  cause  !  a  cause  of  more  importance  than 
all  those  which  have  been  decided  in  this  world  from  the  be- 
ginning,  and  on  the  issue  of  which  more  will  depend  than  on 
the  fate  of  all  the  empires  which  have  risen  beneath  the  sim. 
These  things,  infinitely  interesting  to  every  one  of  you.  He 
only  can  perform  who  speaks  in  righteousness,  and  who  is 
mighty  to  save ;  who  hath  said,  '*  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye 
"  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth :  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is 
**  none  else.*" 

To  him,  therrfore,  give  up  yourselves  with  the  whole  heart 
in  that  covenant  which  is  ordered  in  all  things,  sure,  and  eternal. 
Fear  not.  He  will  in  no  wise  cast  you  out.  He  will  never 
leave  you  or  forsake  you.     His  eye,  before  which  the  n^ht 
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shineth  as  the  day,  will  watch  over  you  with  unceasing  care ; 
and  his  hand,  which  nothing  can  resist  or  escape,  guard  you 
with  infinite  tenderness.     In  every  sorrow  he  will  comfort  | 
in  every  danger  he  will  deliver.     The  bed  of  death  he  will 
spread  with  down ;  the  passage  into  eternity  he  will  illumine 
with  the  light  of  his  own  countenance.     In  the  judgment  he 
will  acquit  you  of  all  your  guilt ;  and  in  his  own  house,  the 
mansion  of  eternal  light,  and  peace,  and  joy,  he  will  present 
ytm  to  his  Father  as  trophies  of  his  cross,  and  monuments  of 
his  boundless  love.     There  he  will  raise  you  to  a  distinction 
which  no  ambitious  mind  ever  conceived  or  coveted.     I  say,  a 
distinction  which  no  ambitious  mind  ever  conceived  or  coveted. 
What  comparison  can  be  formed,  not  by  a  votary  of  ambition 
— a  mere  worldling — a  creeping  thing,   whose  path  through 
life  has  been  made  in  mire  and  dirt ;  but  by  a  sanctified  mind, 
whose  thoughts  wander  daily  into  the  regions  of  bliss ;  between 
robes  of  state  and  the  fine  linen,  which  is  the  righteotisness  of 
the  saints ;  between  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  a  crown  of  immor- 
tal gloiy ;  between  an  earthly  monardi  and  an  heir  of  God ; 
between  a  hero  and  him  who  has  triumphed  over  sin,  and 
death,  and  the  grave  ?    What  likeness  can  you  find  between 
earth  and  heaven,  time  and  eternity ;   firail,  sinAil,  dying, 
worms  of  the  dust,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect, 
purified  from  every  stain,  informed  with  endless  life,  and  lovely 
in  the  sight  of  God  ?  If  you  covet  distinction,  let  it  be  the  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality  of  angels.     Let  the  name  for  which 
you  sigh,  and  toil,  be  that  which  is  written  in  the  Lamb^s 
book  of  life.     Let  the  praise  to  which  you  aspire  be  the  ap- 
probation of  Jehovah. 
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ON  INDEPENDENCE  OF  MIND. 
To  the  Candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate,  in  1815. 

JOSHUA  I.  6,  7' 

Be  Strang^  and  of  a  good  courage ;  for  unio  this  people  ^udt 
thou  divide  for  an  inheritance  the  land  which  I  swore  wUa 
their  fathers^  to  give  them.  Only  be  thou  strong^  and  very 
cotirageouSf  that  thou  mayst  observe  to  do  according  to  all  the 
law^  which  Moses^  my  servant^  commanded  thee.  Turn  not 
from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  lefts  that  thou  mayest 
prosper,  whithersoever  thou  goesf^ 


These  words  were  addressed  by  God  to  Joshua,  the  great 
captain  of  Israel,  who  led  that  nation  into  the  promised  land. 
He  was  now  immediately  to  enter  upon  this  mighty  undertak- 
ing, and  was  promised  the  most  absolute  success.  '*'  Svery 
"  place,''  said  God  to  him,  "  that  the  sole  of  your  foot  shall 
^^  tread  upon,  that  have  I  given  unto  you,  as  I  said  unto  Mo- 
^^  ses.  There  shall  not  be  any  man  that  shall  be  able  to  stand 
"  before  thee  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  As  I  was  with  Moses, 
<^  so  will  I  be  with  thee.  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake 
«'  thee.'' 

To  these  promises,  however,  was  inseparably  annexed  the 
condition  expressed  in  the  text  which  immediately  follows  the 
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last  of  them.  "  This  book  of  the  law,*"  says  God  to  him  in 
the  eighth  verse,  "  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  but 
^^  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest 
"  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  therein.  For 
"  thou  shalt  make  thy  way  prosperous,  apd  then  thou  shalt 
**  have  good  success.'' 

The  importance  of  fulfilling  this  condition  is  evident  from 
the  words  in  which  the  injunction  is  conveyed.  It  is  also  for- 
cibly impressed  by  numerous  repetitions.  It  is  thrice  repeat- 
ed in  the  31st  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  in  the  6th,  7th,  and 
23d  verses,  where  the  duty  was  enjoined  directly  by  Moses. 
It  is  also  thrice  repeated  in  the  first  part  of  Joshua  by  God 
himself,  in  the  6th,  7thj  and  9th  verses.  The  import  of  the 
repetition  needs  no  explanation. 

The  duty  of  Joshua  was  to  obey  all  the  law  of  God,  as  re- 
vealed to  Moses.  The  strength  and  courage  which  he  was 
required  to  possess  and  exercise,  were  to  be  wholly  employed 
in  performing  his  duty ;  and  to  possess  these  attributes,  and 
to  exercise  them  practically,  was  a  primary  part  of  his  duty. 
It  may  be  thought,  that  Joshua  needed  the  character  formed 
by  theuh  in  a  peculiar  degree,  on  account  of  the  arduous  na- 
ture of  the  enterprise  which  he  was  about  to  commence.  That 
he  needed  it  in  a  high  degree,  and  that  it  was  eminently  de- 
manded by  this  enterprise,  cannot  be  questioned.  No  more 
can  it  be  questioned  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  every 
child  of  Adam,  in  order  to  the  performance  of  his  own  duty. 
Every  man,  indeed,  is  not  the  chief  magistrate,  nor  the  mili- 
tary leader,  of  a  great  people.  Every  man  is  not  summoned 
to  the  sufferings  of  a  military  life,  nor  to  the  dangers  of  battle. 
But  every  man  who  is  willing  to  do  his  duty,  will  be  called 
to  encounter  much  opposition,  many  difficulties,  and  what  he 
least  will  apprehend  to  be  dangers.  For  these  he  will  need  firm- 
ness and  resolution  as  truly  as  they  were  necessary  to  Joshua ; 
and  without  the  exercise  of  them  his  duty  will  not  be  done. 

Firmness  and  resolution  united,  constitute  what  is  x^ommon- 

ly  called  independence  of  mind ;  a  character  challenged  ]and 

boasted  of  by  most  men,  but  rarely  possessed,  and  very  little 

undetstood.^   Ptobably  there  is  nothkig  more  ft^U^ntly  mis- 
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taken  by  our  race  at  large,  or  even  by  men  of  superior  intelli- 
gence. Various  false  opinions  concerning  it  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  expose  in  the  progress  of  this  discourse. 

My  design  in  choosing  this  subject  as  the  theme  ci  discus- 
sion at  the  present  time,  is 

First,  To  explain  its  nature. 

Second,  To  show  its  importance. 

Third,  To  unfold  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  and  exercis- 
ing it. 

Fourth,  To  exhibit  several  motives  to  the  assumption  of  it, 
especially  in  early  life. 

All  these  subjects  I  shall  address  directly  to  the  youths  for 
whom  this  discourse  is  particularly  intended. 

I.  /  shall  explain  the  nature  of  this  attriixute. 
Various  definitions  may  be  given  of  mental  independence, 
and  all  of  them  be  just.  Of  several  which  are  obvious,  any 
one  may  perhaps  be  selected  without  material  disadvantage. 
I  shall  consider  it  as  that  state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  firmly 
resolves  to  do  his  duty  without  any  anxious  regard  to  conse- 
quences. When  his  duty  is  involved  in  the  reception  of  truth, 
which  is  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  our  duty,  the  man 
who  is  independent  will  search  for  truth  with  a  diligence  and 
perseverance  suited  to  its  value;  wiD  weigh  with  candour 
whatever  evidence  he  may  obtain ;  and  will  form  his  conclu- 
sions agreeably  to  that  evidence,  unbiassed  by  any  private  in- 
terest or  any  sinister  view,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  authority 
of  others,  their  opinions,  their  wishes,  their  friendship,  their 
enmity,  the  advantages  which  he  may  hope  to  gain  by  accord* 
ing  with  them,  the  disadvantages  which  he  may  expect  to 
suffer  by  opposing  them,  their  applause,  or  their  obloquy. 
Truth  he  will  consider  as  inestimably  valuable ;  and  aU  those 
objects,  so  operative  on  the  minds  of  most  men,  will,  in  com- 
parison with  it,  be  in  his  eye  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity. 

When  action  becomes  his  duty,  he  will  act  as  his  conscience 
dictates,  with  a  determined  opposition  to  all  the  objects  which 
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I  have  specified.  Truth  he  will  declare,  however  his  own  pri^ 
vate  interest  may  be  affected  by  the  declaration,  and  however 
others  may  be  disposed  to  treat  him.  Virtue  he  will  practise 
in  the  face  of  opposing  friends,  an  opposing  party,  or  an  op- 
posing world.  Like  the  intrepid  Baxter,  he  will  separate 
himself  alike  from  the  royalists  and  the  parliament,  and  will 
censure  or  commend  both,  as  censure  or  commendation  may 
be  merited  by  either.  Like  the  still  more  intrepid  Paul,  he 
will  boldly  meet  the  frowns  of  the  Pharisees,  the  formidable 
hostility  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  bigotted  violence  of  the 
whole  Jewish  nation,  and  will  still  possess  the  exalted  charac- 
ter disclosed  in  this  memorable  declaration :  "  The  Holy 
"  Ghost  witnesseth,  that  in  every  city  bonds  and  afflictions 
"  abide  me.  But  none  of  these  things  move  me ;  neither 
"  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  finish  my 
"  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of 
"  the  Lord  Jesus  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.^ 

But  this  character  wiU  be  more  distinctly  apprehended  from 
a  comparison  with  its  counterfeits.  Among  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

First,  There  are  some  persons  who  regard  themselves  as 
possessing  independence  of  mind,  because  they  differ  in  their 
opinions  from  others,  particularly  when  they  reject  such  as  are 
generally  received. 

The  general  reception  of  any  opinion,  except  where  man- 
kind have  a  complete  capacity  uid  opportunity  to  judge,  and 
where  at  the  same  time  they  determine  without  or  against 
their  inclinations  and  prejudices,  is  certainly  no  proof  that  it 
is  just.  Still  less  is  it  evidence  that  it  is  untrue.  In  all  cases 
where  mankind  at  lai^e  have  the  means  of  judging,  and  are 
under  no  violent  prejudices,  their  agreement  in  any  doctrine 
is  SL  presumption  in  its  favour.  The  agreement  also  of  men 
of  superior  wisdom  and  worth,  though  frirnishing  no  decisive 
evidence  that  they  are  right,  is  yet  so  much  of  an  argument 
in  favour  of  their  doctrines,  as  to  demand  a  serious  examina- 
tion of  them  before  we  resolve  to  adopt  such  as  are  of  a  con- 
trary nature.  Yet  there  are  persons  in  the  world,  particularly 
am^mg  the  young,  who  while  they  are  ardently  ambitious  to 
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sustain  the  characters  of  independent  thinkers,  feel  that  they 
actually  assume  it  by  merely  diiBPering  from  others.     Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  they  frequently  declare  it,  and 
boast  of  it  not  a  little,  as  being  the  proper  exercise  and  deci- 
sive proof  of  free  independent  thought.     Those  also  who  har- 
monize in  their  opinions  either  with  the  public  or  with  persons 
of  distinguished  respectability,  they  often  pronounce  to  be 
enslaved,  priest-ridden,  blinded  by  prejudice,  and  awed  by 
authority.     These  silly  men  are  so  weak,  as  to  know  nothing 
of  independence  but  the  name ;  and  do  not  discern,  that  this 
envied  attribute  consists  not  in  rejecting  the  opinions  of  others, 
but  in  rejfecting  error ;  not  in  receiving  opinions  contrary  ta 
those  of  others,  but  in  receiving  those  which  are  supported  by 
evidence: 

Of  this  class  have  been  a  great  proportion  of  infidels.  These 
men,  in  Great  Britain,  styled  themselves,  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. Free-thinkers,  while  they  regarded  Christians  as  being 
perfectly  enslaved  by  authority,  fear,  and  prejudice.     Accord- 
ingly they  gloried  not  a  little  in  this  character,  and  considered- 
themselves  as   the  only  men  whose  minds  were  unshackjed. 
Christians  they  pronounced  credulous,  because  they  believed 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God ;  and  themselves  free- 
from  credulity,  because  they  did  not  thus  believe.     They  did 
not  perceive,  what  was  yet  very  obvious,  that  the  whole  differ- 
ence between  them  and  Christians  in  this  respect  was,  that 
Christians  believed  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and 
they  believed  them  not  to  be  the  word  of  God.     The  Chris- 
tians believed  a  positive,  and  they  a  negative  proposition.  The 
credulity,  therefore,  was  chargeable  to  those,  whoever  they 
were,  who  believed  with  the  least  evidence,  whether  they  were 
styled  believers  or  unbelievers. 

Secondly,  There  are  others  who  claim  the  character  from  the 
mere  indulgence  of  passion. 

The  passion  which  operates  in  this  case  may  be  pride,  vanity, 
ambition,  enthusiasm,  anger,  and  perhaps  several  others.  There 
is  no  independence  of  mind  founded  in  passion.  The  indul- 
gence of  it  may,  indeed,  make  us  feel  for  the  season  superior  to 
all  other  persons,  and  to  all  received  opinions.     But  the  exist- 
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ence  of  passion  in  most  cases  is,  in  a  comparative  sense,  mo- 
mentary, and  when  it  ceases,  the  mind  sinks  as  much  below, 
as  it  before  had  risen  above,  the  usual  level.  It  has  in  this 
case  no  support  but  the  state  of  feeling.  It  possesses  no  ar- 
guments, no  conviction  of  its  own  rectitude,  no  smiles  of  con- 
science, no  approbation  of  God,  and  no  sincere  approbation  of 
its  fellow-men.  Haman,  whose  soul  was  the  seat  of  passion, 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  commanded  to  honour  Morde- 
cai,  sunk^  with  all  his  pride  into  the  dust.  Circumstances  fiir- 
nished  all  his  apparent  energy  of  character,  and  when  they 
ceased  to  exist,  it  vanished.  How  different  was  the  conduct  of 
the  meek  and  humble  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego. 
At  the  very  mouth  of  the  fiery  furnace  they  said,  "  O  Ne- 
**  buchadnezzar,  we  are  not  carefiil  to  answer  thee  in  this  mat- 
"  ter.  If  it  be  so,  our  God,  whom  we  serve,  is  able  to  deliver 
**  us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver  us  out 
^*  of  thine  hand,  O  king.  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto  thee,  O 
"  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden 
"  image  which  thou  hast  set  up.**' 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  persons  of  this  description  are 
no  more  firmly  established  in  their  opinions  than  determined 
in  their  conduct.  When  circumstances  favour,  they  may  be 
both  fixed  and  strenuous ;  when  not,  they  are  weak  and  va- 
riable. Such  men  will  never  become  martyrs,  nor  can  any  re- 
liance be  safely  placed  upon  them  in  seasons  of  trial.  They 
will  then  forsake  their  opinions,  their  friends,  their  party,  their 
country,  and  their  religion.  He  who  trusts  them,  trusts  in 
Egypt ;  a  broken  reed,  on  which  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  thrust 
through  his  hand,  and  pierce  him. 

Thirdly,  Some  men  think  themselves  independent,  because 
they  believe  paradoxes.  Paradoxes  are  propositions,  which  in 
appearance  are  absurd,  and  which  in  truth  usually  are  so.  A 
considerable  number  of  our  race,  however,  desirous  of  being 
thought  to  possess  superior  discernment,  and  to  burst  the 
shackles  imposed  by  the  acknowledged  rules  of  thinking,  seem 
willing  to.  receive,  nothing  which  is  directly  commended  to  the 
intelLect  by  obvious  evidence,  and  spend  a  great  part  of  life  in 
hunting  for  paradoxes,  and  announcing  th^  to  others.     Such 
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men  must  believe  that  truth,  especially  important  truth,  exists 
only  in  seeming  contradictions;  and  that  God  has  so  consti«- 
tuted  the  mind  that  it  cannot  dbcem  it  directly,  but  only 
through  the  medium  of  apparent  absurdity.  Yet  no  men  va- 
lue themselves  more  upon  their  opinions  than  dealers  in  para- 
doxes, or  feel  more  raised  above  the  slavery  of  thought,  which 
is  opposed  to  genuine  independence.  I  wuth  you  to  remember 
that  there  is  a  vacuity  in  the  head  of  every  lover  of  paradoxes, 
and  that  he  adopts  his  opinions  merely  from  the  desire  of  being 
distinguished  from  others. 

Fourthly,  There  are  multitudes  who  claim  the  character  of 
independence,  because  they  act  in  these  modes  and  from  these 
principles. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  said,  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  the  erroneousness  of  this  conduct. 

True  independence  of  mind,  with  regard  to  action,  consists 
in  conforming  to  the  words  of  the  text,  in  being  strong,  and  of 
a  good  courage  to  do  all  the  law  of  Ood ;  in  other  wcnrds,  to 
do  what  is  right,  and  in  not  turning  aside  from  it  either  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left.  In  receiving  truth,  the  only  possible 
guide  to  rectitude,  it  consists  in  an  exact  conformity  to  those 
memorable  injunctions  of  St.  Paul,  given  to  the  Thessalonian 
Christians,  "  Prove  all  tilings ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,^ 
or  true. 

It  does  not,  however,  consist  solely  in  piety,  or  at  least  in 
such  piety  as  mankind  attain.  It  is  partially  constituted  of  a 
peculiar  firmness  of  mind,  in  some  degree  perhaps  original,  and 
certainly  always  habitual ;  a  firmness  which  is  chiefly  the  re- 
sult of  sober  consideration,  and  of  repeated  and  vigorous  ef- 
forts of  mental  energy  to  adhere  to  its  own  decisions.  This 
firmness,  this  determined  energy  of  character,  in  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  human  race,  has  existed  in  such  a  degree,  without 
any  just  or  fixed  moral  principles,  as  to  compel  the  admiration 
of  mankind,  even  while  the  actions  of  these  men  have  excited 
detestation  and  horror.  Such  were  Alexander,  Julius  Caesar, 
Tamerlane,  Charles  XII.  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  various 
others.  Such  have  been  multitudes  in  humbler  life,  distinguished 
not  only  for  the  re«>lution  which  faces  danger,  but  the  firmness 
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also  which  sustains  sufferings.  I  cannot,  enter  into  an  analysis 
of  the  character  discovered  by  these  men.  It  wiU  be  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  obserre,  that  in  addition  to  their  native  or 
acquired  firmness  of  mind,  they  have  been  vehemently  ardent, 
and  eminently  proud,  ambitious,  destitute  of  moral  principle, 
and  regardless  of  consequences.  While  they  have  been  pros- 
perous, or  have  entertained  strong  hopes  of  success,  they  have 
been  firm ;  and  sometimes,  when  they  have  utterly  failed,  the 
pride  and  ambition  which  have  sustained  them  in  their  seasons 
of  prosperity  with  so  much  vigour,  have  enabled  them  to  meet 
sufferings  and  death  with  an  unabated  energy.  The  spirit  with 
which  they  have  acted  and  endured  is  the  same  which  animates 
the  western  Indian  to  the  chase  and  to  the  battle,  and  inspires 
him  to  sustain  the  tortures  of  his  enemies,  not  only  with  un- 
broken fortitude,  but  with  exultation  and  triumph. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident  that,  independently  of 
principle,  the  mind,  in  certain  circumstances,  may  possess  a 
high  degree  of  energy,  which  is  native,  originally  inwoven  in 
its  constitution,  and  invigorated  by  its  circumstances,  especially 
by  those  repeated  exertions  which  form  it  into  a  powerful  ha- 
bit. Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  most,  if  not  all,  men  of 
this  description  lose  their  energy  when  their  situation  becomes 
hopelessly  unprosperous.  Their  ardour  ceases  to  be  kindled, 
their  efforts  fail  of  success,  and  they  are  left  to  the  cool  con- 
sideration produced  by  disappointment,  and  to  the  reflections 
generated  by  retirement  and  humiliation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  Christians  who  possess, 
in  very  feeble  degrees,  independence  of  mind.  To  some  ex- 
tent, greater  or  less,  they  are  reasonably  believed  to  be  pious, 
because  in  ordinary  circumstances  they  produce  the  fruits  of 
piety.  Still  they  are  timid  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  wavering 
both  as  to  their  principles  and  practices,  awed  by  the  opinions 
of  the  world,  dreading  unpopularity,  a&aid  of  obloquy,  and 
startled  at  the  appearance  of  opposition.  These  men  plainly 
need  something  besides  the  degree  of  piety  which  they  pos- 
sess to  prompt  them  to  endure  hardness,  as  good  soldiers  of 
Christ. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  Apostle  Peter  was  un- 
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questionahly  a  pious  Qian.  His  native  temper  was  ardent,  even 
to  rashness,  but  like  other  m?n  of  this  temper  he  became  timo- 
rousy  and  seems  easily  to  have  been  overcome  in  seasons  of  pe* 
culiar  trial.  This  infirm  spirit  betrayed  him  into  the  gross 
crime  of  denying  his  Master,  and  ail  the  sins  with  which  it  was 
attended.  This  led  him  to  dissemble  at  Antiodi^  when  Paul 
withstood  him  to  the  &ce,  because  he  was  to  be  Uamed.  How 
many  Christians  since  that  period  have  followed  him  in  the 
paths  of  sin,  firom  the  same  mental  imbecility.  Were  faith,  in* 
deed,  possessed  by  Christians  in  a  sufficient  degree,  it  would 
itself  become  sufficiently  energetic  to  encounter  every  difficulty 
and  every  suffering,  and  overcome,  with  a  decisive  victcHy^  not 
only  the  lusts,  allurements,  and  snares  of  the  world,  but  its 
hostility,  slander,  and  persecution. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  genuine  independence  of  mind  is  a 
combination  of  native  or  acquired  energy,  habitually  establish- 
ed ;  an  ardent  attachment  to  truth,  and  sincere  piety.  This 
attribute  will  enable  him  who  possesses  it  alike  to  encounter 
difficulties  and  sustain  sufferings,  to  be  moderate  in  prosperity 
and  serene  in  adversity,  to  hold  truth  and  practise  righteous- 
ness, in  opposition  to  a  world,  resolutely  to  perform  his  duty, 
and  calmly  leave  the  consequences  to  God.  This  is  the  cha-  . 
racter  enjoined  in  the  text,  and  urged  in  this  discourse;  the 
character  of  Moses,  Daniel,  and  Paul,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  of  all  who  approximate  to  the  standard  of  these  distin- 
guished men.  How  different  from  that  of  the  votaries  of  am- 
bition already  mentioned.  What  an  appearance,  think  you, 
would  the  men  who  fled  from  Wilna,  Leipsic,  and  Waterloo 
have  made  before  the  fiery  furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  at 
the  mouth  of  the  den  of  lions  ? 

II.  The  importance  of  this  attribute  may  he  in  some  meamrt 
seen  in  the  following  particulars^ — 

It  is  repeatedly  enjoined  as  our  duty  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  an  honour- 
able character,  such  I  mean  as  is  solid,  unblemished,  and  en- 
during. No  man  who  is  seen  to  be  timid,  wavering,  and  imbe- 
cile can  be  holden  in  high  estimation.     Whatever  talents  he 
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may  poMOWi^  whatever  esiploits  he  may  perfonn,  mankiiid,  H 
they  disceta  that  he  possesses  this  character,  will  soon  regard 
hiDA  witha^  nixture  of  pity  and  contempt.  His  want  of  iade^ 
pendence  will  be  a  blot  which  nothing  can  wipe  away. 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  confidence.  ? 

No  man  will  confide  in  him  whoy  whatever  other  qualities' he 
may  possess^  is  expected  to  shrink  from  his  duty  in  the  time  of 
trial,  and  who,  instead  of  pursuing  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
of  rectitude,  wanders  onward  in  a  zig-zag  course^  which,  whiles 
it  is  intended  to  have  the  same  general  direction,  is  also  intcaodedT 
to  shun  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  may  await  him  ia 
his  progress.     The  ^^jtLstum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum \'^       ^ 

**  The  man  resolved,  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
**  Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just,** 

is  the  only  object  of  settled,  rational  reliance  in  the  pr^ent 
world. 

Hence  it  is  indispensable  to  almost  all  our  usefulness.  Little 
can  be  done  in  this  state  of  existence,  and  probably  in  any 
other,  by  an  insulated  individual.  AU  extensive  usefulness  is 
derived  from  the  co-operation  of  others  in  the  promotion  of 
important  purposes.  To  obtain  this  co-operation  we  must 
have  influence  over  them.  To  acquire  influence  we  must  have 
their  confidence,  and  to  gain  confidence  we  must  possess  inde- 
pendence of  mind. 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  almost  every  duty, 
private  or  public.  An  imbecile  mind  performs  the  private  du- 
ties of  life  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  by  halves,  in  fragments, 
so  as  to  require  pardon  and  pity,  not  so  as  to  merit  approba- 
tion. Public  duties  are  by  such  a  man  scarcely  done  at  all. 
A  great  part  of  his  time  is  spent  in  calculating  and  dreading 
the  consequences  of  his  conduct ;  in  solicitously  inquiring  what 
the  world  will  think,  and  say,  and  dp ;  in  trembling  under  the 
expectation  of  censure ;  in  bartering  his  conscience  for  his 
quiet ;  in  endeavouring  to  steal  into  popularity  by  bending  be- 
fore the.  breath  of  the  public;  and  in  withering  beneath  tha 
front  of  popular  odium*     In  all  this  he  only  cheats  himself  of 
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the  Very  good  at  which  he  aims.  Were  he  possessed  of  ge- 
nuine intrepidity,  he  would  take  the  direct  pa£fa'to  the  disiralj- 
ter  which  he  covets,  and  would  be  respected  while  living,  kkd 
honoured  when  dead,  by  all  the  wise  and  good,  and  by  most 
even  of  the  fooHsh  and  wicked.        '      -    .  ■  ^    vv  -   >^  ^     '  -^ 

It  is  indispensable  to  our  safety  from  temptation  "tttiiifiiB. 
The  prevarication  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  the  TeltLCtknd^  of 
Moses  to  bear  the  message  of  God  to  Pharaolh,  th^'.^Id^rable 
omission  of  duty  towards  his  children  in  £li,  PeterS  d^ifial  df 
his  Master,  and  his  dissimulation  at  Antioch,  afi  spran^^fttAn 
mental  imbecility.  So  have  the  sins  of  thousands  and  itnHitift^ 
of  others  in  succeeding  periods.  The  independence  wMdi'  I 
am  recommending,  is  the  garrison  of  the  soul,  firm,  determined, 
ready  to  defend  the  fortress  against  every  enetty  and  at  eVery 
hazard.  Without  it  the  walls  are  broken  down,  the'  gate 
left  open,  and  the  enemy  invited  to  take  an  undisptiteif'fpos^ 
session.  '■'''"' 

It  is  indispensable  to  peace  of  conscience.  A  feeble,^timid, 
waveriiQg  mind  is  always  in  a  state  of  suspense  about  everjj^  im- 
portant duty,  and  such  suspense  is  another  name  fof  w'retchM- 
ness.  For  the  omission  of  the  duties  which  it  should'p^jitfbrtti, 
and  the  sins  which,  instead  of  them,  it  has  actually  cotoihStteS, 
it  is  continually  reproached  by  conscience,  and  pierced  by  stifejgs 
from  which  it  cannot  retire.  Its  controlling  ^spositieni^fibft 
not  only  to  be  criminal,  but  base  and  despicable.  Under  flie 
sense  of  what  it  ought  to  have  done,  and  the  consciousnesif  of 
what  it  has  done,  it  sinks  into  the  dust,  and  sickens  at'^v^ 
review  of  its  character.  m  .  -o  j  yy. 

*  The  man  possessed  of  mental  independence  looks '%kclp,^tki 
the  contrary,  with  a  serene  and  delightful  sutviey  totbe  '^8st 
events  of  his  life.  So  far  as  is  competent  to  the  cHAi*acft¥%f 
human  beings,  he  has  resolutely  and  firmly  done  fiis^'Arty. 
Instead  of  shrinking  from  difficulties  and  opposel^,  KFhifo 
strenuously  overcome  the  former,  and  vanquished  tfct*4Btl^*. 
His  path  has  therefore  been  as  the  shining  light,  ihat  shM^h 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  Who  «An  iM^td^Bifv^y 
this  charming  object  with  pleasure  ?    With  'what  dfeH^  itftf^ 
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it  be  viewed  by  the  traveller  himself?  How  few  comparatively 
must  be  his  causes  for  regret !  How  many  for  self-approba^ 
lion! 

III.  7%e  d^fficutty  of  acquiring  and  exercising  independenee 
qfndnd^  I  shall  iUustrate  by  a  single  consukration,  viz.  that  U 
is  so  rarely  Jbwud. 

How  few  even  in  private  life  are  die  men,  bow  few  the 
companions  olr  the  friends  on  whom  you,  limited  as  is  your 
ekpeiience,  would  willingly  rely  in  cases  of  importance  and 
^fficfilty.  How  far  more  rare  will  you  find  such  meui  when 
you  become  better  acquainted  with  the  human  character,  and 
liie  feeble,  irresolute  disposition  of  the  human  heart.  Multi- 
tudes, indeed,  you  will  daily  hear  boasting  of  their  indepen-* 
dence.  All  these  are  mere  bullies.  Their  courage  exists  and 
evaporates  in.  words.  In  the  time  of  trial  they  will  prove^ 
cowards.  True  independence  vaunteth  not  itself,  and  is  not 
pufied  up. 

In  this  country,  personal  liberty  is  enjoyed  in  as  absolute 
a  degree  as  it  has  ever  been  enjoyed  by  civilized  man.  Yet 
in  instances  almost  literally  numberless,  the  inhabitants  are 
plainly  destitute  of  the  independent  character  to  which  they 
make  such  high  pretensions.  What  multitudes  of  them  are 
absolutely  slaves  to  party;  and  in  how  many  instances  primarily, 
because  they  are  afraid  to  embrace  truth  or  practise  righteous- 
ness? How  many  of  them  bow  their  ne<^s  to  that  iron  yoke, 
the  influence  of  demagogues  ?  How  many  of  them  vote  in  di-* 
rect  contradiction  to  their  conscience,  and  for  men  whom  in 
tl^eir  hearts  they  detest ;  and  all  this  firom  the  fear  of  b^g 
censujped  by  their  neighbours  ?  In  these  and  in  all  similar 
casea^  instead  of  adhering  to  truth  and  righteousnelss,  'the  great 
objects  to  which  our  thoughts  and  actions  ought  to  be  directed 
1^- uniformly  as  the  needle-  to  the  pole,  the  man  is  awed  and 
CQP^Ued  by  the  opinion  of  his  neighbours,  his  party,  or  the 
pqblic.  His  soul  is  a  slave  to  those  around  him ;  enthralled 
19  aa  absolute,  and  far  more  degrading  and  pernicious  bondage, 
tiw^  diat  of  the  unhappy  African.  How  undeserving  is  such 
a  person  of  the  name  of  a  freeman,  of  which  he  boasts  so 
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triumphantlj,  imd,  while  be  wea»  the  iron,  yoike,  ao  diftmf^ 
fully.  .  ,j . 

Others,  as  we  have  had  the  most  abundant  opportunity  a£ 
witnessing,  adopt  the  same  unworthy  conduct  under  the  domi- 
nation of  their  paslBions.     Not  a  small  n,umber  from  ptide,  and 
peculiarly  &om   the  pride  of  self-consistency.     They  hav^, 
appeared  as  the  members  and  champions  of  a  party ;  .and  air. 
though  completely  satisfied  that  they  have  done  wrong^^  .and 
stung  by  their  consciences  for  the  wrong  which  they  have  donQ,^ 
they  are  too' proud  to  acknowledge  or  repair  it.    Thvis,  goadfdi 
by  this  despicable  passion,  they  go  on,  in  the  face  of  truth  wd^ 
righteousness,  adding  iniquity  to  iniquity,  rather  than  by  a. 
manly  and  honourable  effort,  emancipate  themselves  &om.thi^ 
wretched  se^rvitude.  .    , 

Others  still  make  this  sacrifice  from  the  desire  of  office  apd' 
its  emoluments.  These  men  are  the  bond  slaves,  partly  t^f  what;' 
they  mistake  for  honour  and  partly  of  avarice,  and  barter  thei^i 
souls  for  a  place  with  an  immensely  corrupt  and  acandalpus 
prostitution  of  their  talents,  in  order  to  obtain  the  wagg?.  o( 
iniquity.  •  .. 

This  spirit  spreads  through  the  world,  and  pervades  all  raul^ 
and  ages.  In  the  hall  of  legislation,  how  often  do  we  hear  jit 
proverbially  said,  that  this  and  that  man  keeps  his  filler  pA 
the  key-hole  of  the  treasury,  in  order  to  secure  popularity^, 
And  how  often  does  this  wretched,  shallow  fetch,  this  tricjbj 
within  the  compass  of  a  schoolboy'^s  &culties,  succeed.  How 
many  others  durst  not  vote  for  the  expenditure  of  public  m,ot 
ney  for  highly  important,  and  even  absolutely  necessary  public 
purposes,  because  the  measure  will  be  unpopular,  and  they 
dread  the  loss  of  a  re-election.  Of  what  value  is  such  afi 
election  ?  Of  none,  except  as  it  may  enable  the  candidate  Un 
do  good.  Yet  here  good  is  not  done,  nor  intended  to  be  doQej 
but  evil.  I  have  seen  a  legislature,  and  one  of  high  re{Hita- 
tion,  refuse  to  pay  a  just  acknowledged  debt, — a  debt  dem^uju^: 
ed  by  the  highest  considerations  of  gratitude  as  well  as  pf 
equity,  merely  from  the  want  of  honest  independence,  ,aif^ 
because  the  payment  would  have  been  unpopular.  ,    , 

How  often  also  does  the  executive  magistrate  shrink.  J^oni 
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theexecation  of  the  lawn,  and  that  ^hile  viffder  ^e^^^otemn 
obligation  of  his  oath  of  office,  because  he  fears  to  give  ofl^nce. 
How  many  of  dioi^e  petty  crimes,  which  extensively  disturb  the 
peaee  of  society,  are  si]^ered  to  go  On  unmolested,  especially 
when  comMitted  by  persons  of  some  consequence,  or  by  their 
children,  because  the  proseciition  of  them  will  be  unpopular, 
or 'will' at  least  provoke  the  resentment  of  those  who  are  to  be 
punished.  "  I  Vill  set  no  wicked  thing  before  my  eyes,*  said 
Dkvid  ;  "  I  hate  the  work  of  them  who  turn  aside,  it  shall  not 
**  dteavB  to  me.  A  froward  heart  shall  depart  from  me ;  I  will 
^  ttot  know  a  wicked  person.  Whoso  privily  daridereth*  his 
**  neighbour,  him  will  I  cut  off.  He  that  telleth  lies  shall  not 
**  tarry  in  my  sight.  I  will  early  destroy  all  the  wicked  of  the 
"  land,  that  I  may  cut  off  all  wicked  doers  from  the  city  of  the 
**'Ijord.^  Glorious  magistrate !  of  whom  it  is  testfied  by  the 
ymcb  of  God,  that  he  executed  justice  and  judgment  unto 
an  his*  people. 

A  single  example  of  a  contrary  nature,  painful  to  every 
feeling  of  humanity,  and  shocking  to  every  principle  of  reli- 
gion, will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  state  of  our  Israel.  Brothels 
exist,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  in  every  considerable  Ameri- 
ciin  dty,  and  exist  in  peace.  They  stand,  in  a  sense,  under 
the  eves  of  our-tempies,  and  shade  and  insult  the  very  altars 
of  Chrii»tianity.  Instead  of  razing  these  nuisanees  from  our 
land,  not  a  hand  is  lifted,  not  a  voice  is  heard  against  them. 
Exempt  in  a  solitary  instance  xwr  two,  there  has  been  none  that 
has  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  die  mouth,  or  peeped.  Ma^s- 
trates  and  ministers  walk  quietly  by  these  walls  of  perdition ; 
and  sons,  and  even  fathers  from  year  to  year,  and  from  age  to 
age,  enter  without  molestation,  without  even  an  admonition, 
the  house  which  is  the  way  to  hell,  and  go  down  together  to 
the  chambers  of  death. 

Christians,  and  particularly  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  are 
probably  Inore  distinguished  for  independence  of  mind  than 
any  other  class  of  m«i.  Yet  how  many  of  both,  like  good 
Hezekiiah,  ardently  wish  to  have  peace  in  their  day,  so  ardently 
as  to  make  sacrifices  which  he  probably  would  never  have 
made.  '  How  many  Christians  are  afraid  to  use  vigorous  mea-' 
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suteri finrmlpportiiig  even  a  tsixdster nrlioiii  ihejr knr^ allltoougb 
ererjr  day  witnesses  the  embacrassments,  the  diifiicouragements^ 
the  (fistress  tmder  which  he  labours  for  the  want  of  enoh  mip- 
potti  How  many,  when  he  is  attacked  by  the  hands  of  heresy, 
woridlxness,  and  hatred,  stand  aloof  in  the  time  of  tsial^  and, 
without  a  serious  effort  to  befriend  him,  permit  lus  enemies  to 
drive  him  from  his  place,  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  impair  his 
usefulness,  and  to  multiply  sufferings  for  both  him  and  hk 
fiunily. 

Instances,  also,  are  unhappily  but  too  numerous,  in  which 
ministers  themselves,  under  all  the  solemn  obligations  of  their 
office,  and  with  all  the  tremendous  motives  before  them  which 
should  prompt  them  to  fiilfil  the  duties  of  it  fiuthfully,  speak 
smooth  things  to  their  hearers,  and  prophecy  deceits,  lest'  the 
downy  coudi,  on  which  they  love  to  repose,  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  bed  of  thorns.  How  many  fear  to  preach  those 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  are  especially  painful  and  hu-* 
miliating,  to  the  sinful  mind.  How  many  are  afraid  to  lift  up 
their  voice  as  a  trumpet  against  {Predominant  vices,'  i^ainst 
the  sins  of  party,  against  the  faults  of  such  memberl^  of  thdr 
congregations  as  have  weight  and  influence.  "  Son  of  man,^ 
said  God  to  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  "  I  have  set  thee  a  watch- 
*^  man  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  therefore  thou  shalt  hear  the 

word  at  my  mouth  and  warn  them  from  me.     When  I  say 

unto  the  wicked,  '  O  wicked  man,  thou  shalt  surely  die,' 
"  if  thou  dost  not  speak  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  way, 
^^  that  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but  his  blood  will 
**  I  require  at  thine  hand.  Nevertheless,  if  thou  warn  the 
"  wicked  of  his  way  to  turn  from  it,  if  he  do  not  turn  from 
"  his  way,  he  shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but  thou  hast  delivered 
"  thy  soul.'' 

Of  the  late  Mr.  Wild  of  Attleborough,  in  Massachusetts, 
a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  said,  by  authority 
which  cannot  be  questioned,  "  As  he  regarded  the  Scriptures 
*'  with  the  most  profound  reverence,  so  he  taught  the  truths 
^^  which  he  believed  them  to  contain  in  a  manner  absolutely 
"  undaunted  and  unwarping.     With  the  same  intrepid  spirit 

he  reproved  vice  of  every  kind.     Not  a  riot,  not  a  serious 
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^^)Yi9lfltioa;Clf  .Qider^.iiot  .^.^ceoe  of  4i34ijHU4Qn  c^qiped  his 
^^iv^bukea  fiam  th€i  desk.  In  his  p^MTQcbial.wtSy  t^p  o^dressed 
^tfftbettruths  aiul  .duties  of  (he  Gospel  to^  th^h/^mrte,  axij^  con- 
^Vftciences  of  ithe  fasiily  ;  and,  while  he  adnmMstei*ed  the  h^alm 
^f)0f  life  tio  ihewoumded  spirit,  he;  gave  the  most  solemi^^rnis^ 
^Sas  wdl.«s  Ae.most  pui^nt  Eeproo&  to  stubbomn^s  and 
S^in^piety.""  Would  to  God  that  all  who  prophecy^  prophe- 
ift^iii  this  manner.  .       ,   . 

I/et  me  now  ask  you,  my  young  fiiends,  which  of  these 
ohanictsrs  awakens  the  approbation  of  your  own  confiQi^ces  ? 
Aat  you  willing  to  be  the  timid,  wavering  men.  whom  X  have 
4es^nbed?  Aje  you  willing  to  adopt  their  conduct^  Are 
you  willing  to  bow  your  necks  to  the  yoke  of  party  spirit  or 
piablic  opinion,  or  to  the  weight  and  wishes  of  a  few  influential 
individuals;  to  truckle  for  popularity ;  to  wade  through  the 
mxe^  q(  dependence  in  the  Uam  of.  a  demagogue ;  to  barter 
yofur  Qonsciisnces  for  suffirages,  and. sell  your  souls  ibr  a  place  ? 
Caii-you  enter  the  desk  to  insult  your  leaker,,  crucify  your 
fif^eemer,  anew,  and  lead  your  congregations  to  perdition, 
fsmUkst  ;than  wound  their  ears  by  the  painful,  awful  truths  of 
the  Gospd,  or  pierce  their  hearts  by  pungent  reproofs  for  sin  ? 
Will  such  a  wreathed,  serpentine  course  commend  you  to  the 
«je  of  Ood ;  give  peace  to  your  consciences ;  blunt  the  thorns  of 
a:  dying  bed ;  spread  your  pillow  with  down ;  enable  you  to 
approach,  with  comfort  and  hope,  th£  last  tribunal,  and  be 
jEpUowed by  well-done,  good  and  £uthful  servants? 

.\.  ■■■  ■■        :■    ■ 

./'  iy»  J  will  now  exhibit  several  mQtives  to  the  assumption  of 

this  character  in  youth* 

, .  That  it.  ought  to  be  a^umed  by  every  man,,  will  not  be 
questioned  by  him  who  has  not  lost  his  senses.  The  observations 
niadiQ, .under  the  preceding  heads,  particularly  the  second, 
pia^  this  tenth  beyond  the  limits  of  doubt,  and  the  denial  of 
ilhbeyond  those  of  decency* 

ri  t  You.  will  hero  observe,  that  I  am  not.  recgmmending  to  you 
military  eo^rage.  It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped,  that  for  this  at- 
ftnbute  there  will  be  no  future  occasion  in  our  native  land.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  God  is  about  to  scatter  finally,  and  through- 
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out  thoirorid,  the  people  who  delight  in  war';  and  diitt  ^tfae 
pmodu *-!!€»  in  vluoh  the  righteous  shall  flourish,  withmbniv-' 
daaco  of  peace,  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth.  I  am  'uigiH^ 
iqMm  you  a  character  incomparably  more  race,  and  incompaviu 
Uy  more  valuable.  It  is  a  truth  which  is  proved-  by  abu^ast 
experience,  and  of  which  the  explanation  is  not  difficult,  that 
the  independence  of  mind,  recommended  in  diis  discourse,  is 
harder  to  be  assumed  and  exercised  than  the  iBpirit  which  oooUy 
inarches  up  to  ^^  the  imminent  deadly  breach.'"  The  man 
who  will  face  a  battery  of  cannon  without  shrinking,  will  trem- 
ble at  the  thought  of  giving  his  vote,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  hi»  party,  or  the  voice  of  popular  opinion.  Fecl^ 
then,  that  mei[ital  independence  is  not  a  tiding  of  course ;  that 
it  demands  ccmsideration,  effort,  repetition,  and  habit ;  that  it 
involves  oonviction,  firmness,  principle,  and  piety.  If  yott 
realize  not  these  things,  you  are  not  prepared  for  the  influence 
of  any  motives  which  I  can  suggest.  Cany  them,  theteforty 
with  you  through  the  remainder  of  this  discourse. 

Perhaps  you  may  object  to  all  which  may  be  advanced,  that 
the  attainment  is  beyond  your  power;  and  ihat  suc^  inde- 
pendence is  merely  an  endowment,  and  not  an  acqui^tion. 
Why,  let  me  ask  you  in  answer  to  your  objection,  has  God 
required  this  attribute  at  our  hands  ?  Why  did  he  require  it 
of  Joshua  in  the  text,  and  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in  other  pas- 
sages so  numerous,  as  on  this  subject  to  constitute  the  whdle 
tenor  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Joshua  was  actually  s^ong,  and  of  a 
good  courage,  to  do  all  the  words  of  the  law.  Paul  proved 
all  things,  and  held  fast  that  which  is  good.  Vast  multitudes 
have  preceded  and  succeeded  these  worthies,  and  many  of 
them  have  lived  in  our  own  land,  and  in  our  own  day.  Ood 
cannot  command  what  men  cannot  perform  ;  and  these  men 
by  their  actual  assumption  of  this  character,  have  proved,  be^ 
yond  debate,  the  practicability  of  assuming  it,  wherever  nren 
will  be  faithful  to  God  and  to  themselves. 

With  these  things  premised,  let  me  urge  you  to  assume  this 
character  in  the  morning  of  life. 

First,  Because,  otherwise^  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  you 
will  never  assume  it. 
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'.  You^  wbole  character  is  soon  to  be  fixed,  in  mbct  kisittiMI 
beyond  recaL  The  habito  of  which  it  will  be  compoded,  jM 
many  off  liiem  already  begun.  Many  others  will  soon 'be  bet. 
giuvand  all  at  no  distant  period  of  time  will  be  rivetted.  Pai<- 
liculaclythe  habit  of  resisting  temptations  and  dangers,  ot  the 
opposite  habit  of  yielding  to  them,  invariably  commences  in 
youth,  and  is  established  in  early  manhood.  If  you  are  accus- 
tomed  to  resist,  the.  spirit  of  resisting  will  continuaHy  increase 
its  strength ;  and  every  instance  in  which  you  overcome,  will 
enable  yeu  to  overcome  with  more  east!,  and  mere  absolute 
success  in  every  ftiture  instance.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  artf 
accustomed  to  yield  to  these  enemies ;  if  solicitations  to  siit 
find  in  you  a  listening  ear,  a  congenial  heart,  and  ready  hands, 
you  will  at  every  successive  period  listen  and  yield  with  less 
and  less  reluctance.  If  you  now  submit  your  opinions  to  the 
opinions  or  wishes  of  others ;  if  you  conform  your  actions,  ei- 
ther from  the  dread  of  censure  or  the  love  of  applause,  the 
weight  of  authority  or  the  influence  of  popular  opinion,  to  the 
conduct  which  others  may  choose  to  pursue,  you  will  soon  be- 
come mere  floating  wood,  swimming  backward  and  forward 
with  every  tide.  He  who  has  been  accustomed  to  yield,  what- 
ever may  be  the  impulse,  will  soon  only  yield.  He  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  be  overcome,  will  soon  think  of  nothing 
but  capitulating,  and  of  making  the  best  terms  in  his  power. 
He  ceases  to  be  a  warrior,  an  opposer,  and  is  only  a  prey. 

As  one  of  these  habits  will  certainly  be  foarmed  in  your 
youths  and  will  soon  be  immovably  rivetted,  it  is  a  concern 
of  the  highest  moment  to  every  one  of  you,  that  he  i^ould' 
choose  and  establish  that  which  is  «afe,  honourable,  the 
means  of  virtue,  and  the  means  of  life ;  rather  than  tihat 
which  is  disgraceful,  perilous,  and  only  the  means  of  sin  and 
ruin. 

Second,  Because  you  will  have  a  noble  opportunity  to  do 
your  duty. 

The  useful  part  of  your  lives  you  will  begin  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  most  profitable  character.  I  have  already  told 
you,  that  it  is  formed  of  a  vigorous,  habitual  energy,  fixed 
principle,  and  sincere  piety.     What  a  happy  preparation,  at 
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the  most  happy  period,  for  performing  aU  th^  duties  of  life, 
9ot  tbiMe  only  vhicb  are  codunon  and  eaay»  bitf  tho^  also 
vfaich  are  great  and  arduous ;  sudb  aatry^e  ^ouls  of  q^n, 
imd  show  the  high  superiority  of  worth  which  a  &w  individuals 
obtain  over  the  mass.  With  what  an  unviable,  what  a  xvighty 
lidvantage  will  you  enter  upon  the  loareer  of  life.  Timid, 
wavering  minds  b^gin  this  career,  encumbered  with  clogs, 
shackles,  and  fetters.  Often  they  stop ;  not^  unfrequently 
they  go  backward.  :At  the  best  their  progress  is  that  of  the 
sniul ;  heayy»  scarcely  perceivable^  and  made  in  the  dirt.  At 
every  step  they  are  compelled  .to  inquire  what  obstacles  he  in 
their  way ;  what  the  world  will  think;  who  will  oppose  and 
censure ;  who  will  or  will  not  give  them  votes ;  and^  if-  mini- 
sters ^f  Uie  Gospel,  whether  their  doctrines  will  m  will  not  be 
popular,  and  whether  their  reproofs  will  be. borne  or  resented. 
They  bend  to  every  breeze,  and,  by  a  blast  of  no  g^at.  vio< 
knee,  are  overthrown.  All  these  wretched  hindIa^oea  you 
will  escape.  With  a  steady  eye  marking  only  your,  duty,  yon 
will  proceed  in  a  straight  and  firm  coursed  per&rm  it..  The 
mountain  of  difficulty  before  you  will  regularly  become  a  plaiiu 
The  God  whom  you  will  thus  faithfully  serve,  will  wither  the 
opposition  of  your  enemies,  and  make  the  obstajeles  to  your 
duty  vanish;  or,  if  they  are  sufiered  to  remain,  will. enable 
you  steadily  to  ascend  and  triumph.  How  desirable  will  be 
such  a  progress !  Desirable,  because  it  is  early  begun,  and 
therefore  long  ccmtinued ;  because  it  is  freed  from  the  usual 
difficulties  of  this  embarrassed  life ;  because  it  is  only  .a  career 
of  victory.  How  much  duty  will  you  have  done  when  you 
have  come  to  a  dying  bed?  What  blessings  will  you  have 
been  to  mankind?  What  vessels  of  honour  and  usefolness  in 
the  house  of  your  master  ?  If  you  have  devoted .  yourselves  to 
the  duties  of  civil  life,  you  will  be  able,'  with  David,  when 
your  course  is  finished,  to  say,  ^'  I  have  behaved  myself  wise- 
"  ly  in  a  perfect  way.*"  If  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  you 
may  boldly  declare  to  those  who  have  heard  you,  t'  1  take 
^^  you  to  record  this  day^  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all 
^*  men :  for  I  have  not  jshunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the 
"  counsel  of  GoA**' 


Third,  Because  it  is  safe.  :' 

'  In  the  piiofession  of  this  indepeitdenee)  yoa  will  be  safe 
£^m  the  domination  of  ydar  own  plissions;  for  thesubjuga. 
tion  of  passion  is  a^part  of  its  nature.  A  weak  wa¥eiing  man 
it  continuallj  galled  and  jad^  by  his  passicms,  ptoticularly  by 
his  love  of  applause  and  popularity,  hiis  fear  of  censure,  and 
his  dread  of  being  alone  either  in  his  opinions  <v  j^actices. 
In  this  manner  he  is  perpetually  driven  from  what  he  thinks 
right,  and  goaded  into  what  he  knows  to  be  wrong.  You,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  possession  of  this  high  attribute,  will  lay 
your  pasrions  at  your  feet,  and  only  call  them  in  as  servante 
to  your  aid  as  you  find  occasion  may  require.  What  a  mighty 
deUverance  will  even  this  be ! 

The  wavering  man,  also,  will  be  perpetually  solidted  by  a 
thousand  tempters,  because  they  suspect  him  to  yield  of 
course,  and  every  temptation  will  find  him  unprqmred,  feeble^ 
and  drfenceless.  Few  temptations,  on  the  contrary,  will  ap- 
proach  you,  because  they  will  know  tiiat  they  cannot  prevail. 
Who  would  have  offered  a  bribe  to  Aristides,  have  solicited 
Washington  to  betray  his  country,  or  have  asked  Paul  to  per- 
vert the  truth?  The  temptations,  also,  which  actuaBy  assail 
you,  will  find  you  guarded  at  all  points.  You  will  not  entet 
upon  this  war  without  money,  without  arms,  without  soldiers; 
but  with  twenty  thousand  will  go  forth  to  meet  him  that  com- 
etb  against  you  with  ten  thousand.  What  is  more,  infinitely 
more,  you  will  be  watched  by  the  omniscient  eye,  and  pro^ 
tected  by  the  almighty  hand  €i  Ood.  *^  I  wOl  never  leave 
^  thee,  nor  forsake  thee,**^  is  a  promise  in  a  peculiar  sense  ap- 
propriated to  Christians,  determined  to  do  their  duty. 

Nor  will  you  find  at  all  the  same  vexations  and  embarrass- 
ments from  your  fellow-men.  Few  persons  think  of  contend- 
ing against  the  public  conduct  of  the  legislator,  or  the  magis- 
trate, who  is  believed,  from  principle,  faithfully  and  firmly  to 
do  what  he  thinks  right.  The  minister,  who  is  acknowledged 
to  adhere  undauntedly  to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  will 
be  ^uietiy  permitted  to  preach  whatever  he  believes  to  be 
truth. 
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Fourth,  Because  it  is  honourable. 
' '  Lodk  4>a6k  tipoia  the  hlBtorj  of  itoan,  and  tell  me  irho;  in 
-  your  own^  opinion,  have  been  the 'bonburable  members  of  the 
human  race.  Is  one  warping  vavering^ man  in  the  number? 
Among  aU  those  who  have  sacrificed  iheir  own  judgment  and 
oonsdence  to  the  opinion  of  others,  to  the  dread  of  censure,  to 
the  love  of  popularity  and  applause,  to  the  desite  of  advance- 
Bi^nti  to  the  lust  fer  office,  is  there  a  single  Washington,  a 
Ohntham,  an  Alfred,  a  GKistavus,  an  Arlstades,  a  Leofnidaiy  a 
Judas  Maccabeus,  an  apostle,  a  prophet,  or  a  patriarch  ?  Hov 
infinitely  diflPerent  is  this  conduct  fiom  that  of'  the  Siendour  of 
piankind,  who  set  his  face  as  a  flint  against  the  opposing  opi- 
mons,  slanders,  and  persecutions  of  die  whole  iiation  in-  whick 
he  was  Jbom,  and  sealed  the  truth  of  'his  testimony  on  t^e'ac- 
ouvded  tree.  Olory  and  hosiour,  in  the  supreme  and  immortal 
•cnse^  belong  only  to  those  who  patiently,  or|  as  it  is  in  &e 
-origmal,  *•  firmly  and  perseveringly  continue  in  well  doing.*^ 
These  are  the  men  whom,  m  your  consciences,  you  x^esp^ 
and  reverence.  These  are  the  men  who  are  reveren<^by 
mankind  ;  who  receive  here,  and  throughout  eteKnal  ages  will 
receive  hereafter,  '*  the  honour  which  cometh  from  God  ofAyy 
These  are  the  greatest,  while  wavering  Christians,  although 
really  possessing  the  Christian  character,  will  be  the  lisast  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and  while  few,  very  few,  ^mong  aH 
those  who  yield  themselves  to  mental  bondage,  will  ever  be  fbund 
in  the  regions  of  life. 

Fifth,  Because  it  is  delightful. 

All  the  observations  which  have  been  already  made,  illustrate 
this  important  truth.  The  character  which  is  safe,  useful,  and 
honourable,  cannot  but  be  pleasant  to  the  possessor.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  all.  The  independence  which  I  am  urging 
is  the  direct  source  of  peace  in  the  soul ;  the  peace  derived  from 
an  approving  conscience  and  an  approving  God ;  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  all  sincere  enjojrment.  In  its  retrospective  views, 
it  finds  a  multitude  of  objects  on  which  its  eye  fastens  with  de^ 
light,  and  over  which  conscience  sheds  a  perpetual  sunshine. 
Its  prospects,  its  fiiture  designs,  still  brighter  and  better  with 
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continually  increasing  excellence,  are  a  regular  progresB  in  the 
highway  of  hoUnesa  towards  the  paradide  of  God.  Temptations 
may  betide,  dangers  may  multiply,  and  sufferings  may  threat- 
en ;  but  the  Christian  hero,  possessing  his  soul  in  the  forti- 
tude of  the  Gospel,  will  b^  able  to  say,  ^^  None  of  these  things 
<^  move  me ;  neither  ooutit  I  my  life  d^ar  tmto  myself,  so  that 
**  I  may  finish  my  course  with  joy.^'  Secure  of  the  smiles  -of 
God,  on  death  he  will  look  with  serenity,  and  to  the  world  bcw 
yond  the  grave  with  hope  whicli  maketh  not  ashamed.  There 
he  will  see  a  divine  reward  prepared  for  him  ;  a  crown  of  glo- 
ry, at  the  sight  of  which ,  earthly  diadems  are  changed  into 
dross  and  dirt ;  and  there  he  will  be  welcomed  to  the  innu- 
merable company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  as  a  potions  addition  to  their  number  mi  their  joys. 

My  young  friends,  you  have  begun  life  with  many  bless- 
ings, promises,  and  hopes.  Your  behaviour,  while  under  my 
care,  has  strongly  recommended  you  to  my  affection.  You  go 
into  the  world  wjithrjny. best  wi^es  and  my  fervenfi.  pi»ytes^ 
May  the  Lord  G(>d  be,;W4th  you,;  and  qiake  your  w&y  through 
life  prosperous  !  May  he  enable  you  to  be  strong,  and  very 
courageous,  to  do  all  the  words  of  his  law,  and  not  to  turn 
from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  In  this  way  you  miH 
find  life  a  blessing  to  yourselves.  In  this,  way  you  will  be  Ues^^. 
ings  tayour  fsllow-men^  Inthis  way  the  rod  and  s^a^  pf  jbhe 
good  Sfiepberd  will  support  you  as  you  pass  through  tho»^vaI«. 
ley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  and  in  this  way  you  will  .a^c^od  tfl^ 
immortal  glory  beyond  the  grave- 
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SERMON  XXIX. 


ON  DOING  GOOD. 


To  the  Candidatefl  for  the  Baccahuireate  in  18fO 


6ALATI0NS  VI.  10. 

^^  Asw$  kaoe  therefore  opportufufy^  leiuedo  foodimto  aUiamj 
especially  unto  them  who  are  ^ihe  household  offikiOC 


This  passage  of  Scripture  is  founded  upon  that  which  iaxtt^ 
diately  precedes  it,  ^^  And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  weUndoiog; 
<*  for  in  due  time  we  shall  reap,  if  we  fidnt  not.''  That  which 
we  may  be  expected  in  this  case  to  reap,  is  mentioned  in  tb^ 
8th  verse,  viz.  life  everlasting.  The  original  language  at  <}ic 
commencement  of  the  9th  verse  is  T^  ^  xaX^  mtS/mo^  pi^  kto' 
xu/Mv :  literally,  "  While  we  are  doing  that  which  is  morally 
"  excellent,  beautifiil,  or  lovely,  let  us  not  flag,''— -^^  let  as 
^<  not  lose  our  energy,  nor  become  feeble  and  spiritless  in  out 
<^  exertions."  On  the  contrary,  let  us  always  be  vigorous  and 
animated  in  the  performance  of  this  great  duty.  The  origi- 
nal words  rendered — ^let  us  do  good,  are  i^ot^d/is^a  rh  ^ynd^x 
*^  let  us  labour  that  which  is  good,"  i.  e.  ^^  let  us  do  it  with 
^^  the  diligence  and  exertion  with  which  industrious  men  la- 
^^  hour  in  their  ordinary  business."  From  a  comparison  of 
this  phraseology  we  learn,  that  that  which  is  to  be  done  by 
us,  is  not  only  to  be  beneficial  to  mankind,  but  is  ta  be  dbne 
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with  such  a  disposition  as  will  render  the  performance  morally 
excellent  and  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  labour  in  this  employment  with  firm  resolution  and 
unremitted  energy. 

This  duty  we  are  required  to  perform  especially  towardi$ 
those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  For  this  part  of  the 
injunction,  obvious  and  ample  reasons  may  without  any  diffi- 
culty be  alleged.  But  the  time  will  not  permit  me  to  consi- 
der either  the  reasons  or  the  injunction  itself.  I  shall  there- 
fore confine  my  observations  to  the  general  precepts  in  th^ 
text,  which  requires  us 

To  do  good  unto  all  men  as  we  have  opportunity. 

The  first  care  of  every  man  is  undoubtedly  to  be  employed, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  upon  himself;  and  the  next,  upon  his 
family.  The  reasons  are  plain  and  decisive.  God  has  com* 
mitted  these  objects  peculiarly  to  him.  To  them  he  can  da 
more  good  than  to  any  others,  as  they  are  always  within  his 
reach,  as  their  wants  are  more  immediately  and  perfectly  known 
to  him,  and  as  he  can  supply  them  more  easily,  more  uniform- 
ly, and  more  effectually  than  he  can  those  of  any  other 
persons.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  what  is  true 
of  timr  wants  is  equally  true  of  all  their  other  interests.  lit 
additioH  to  this  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  unless  he  perform 
tbe  duty  here  specified,  it  will  never  be  performed;  for  hisf 
feDow-mem  will  never  take  the  charge  of  it  upon  themsdves.  * 
*Biit  besides  this  great  and  indispensable  duty  <^  aB  men,  it 
isin  the  power  of  aU  to  do  some,  and  of  most  to  do  mudb  good 
to  others,  who  are  not  their  immediate  connections.  The  per- 
fimnamceof  this  duty  I  consider  as  the  great  object  of  tfae< 
Apostie  in  the  text ;  an  object  woorthy  of  his  commission,  of 
his  iBSfiiatioxkf  and  of  the  glorioua  Being,  by  whom  he  was  in- 
spired. 

What  St.  Paul  thought  it  proper  thus  solemnly  to  enjoin 
upon  the  minds  of  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  should  come,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  minda  of  my  audience,  and 
particularly  upon  the  youths,  for  whom  die  present  disooutse 
19  especially  intended. 
•  You  are  now^  my  young  friends,  about  tor  take  your  leave- 
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of  the  seminary  in  which  you  have  received  your  principal 
education,  and  the  principal  means  of  enabling  you  to  live 
usefully  and  honourably  in  the  world.  I  have  heretofore  given 
you  many  instructions,  kindly  and  sincerely  I  know,  and  as  I 
hope  usefully  to  you.  The  last  which,  as  a  body,  you  will 
ever  receive  from  me,  I  am  to  give  to  you  now.  If  they  are 
not  profitable  to  you,  I  intend  that  it  shall  not  be  my  fault.. 
Your  past  behaviour,  while  under  my  instruction,  merits  my 
cordial  commendation,  and  forbids  me  to  entertain  a  single 
doubt  that  the  instructions  which  I  now  address  to  you  will 
be  received  with  candour  and  good  wilL  I  hope  they  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

The  first  class  of  benefits  which  you  are  required  to  confer 
upon  your  fellow-men,  and  which  wiU  ordinarily  be  more  in 
your  power  than  any  other,  is  formed  of  such  as  are  naturally 
involved  in  the  peculiar  employments  to  which  you  will  here^ 
after  devote  yourselves.  These  to  an  observkig  man  will  usu- 
ally be  obvious,  and  by  all  men  wUl  be  acknowledged  to  be 
indispensable  parts  of  your  duty.  Whether  you  betake  your- 
selves to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  commerce,  law,  medicine, 
or  theology ;  whether  you  are  found  in  private  or  public  sta- 
tions, it  will  be  admitted  by  each  of  you,  that  the  business  to 
which  you  aje  thus  addicted  ought  to  be  performed  faithfully 
by  yourselves,  and  usefvdly  to  others.  But  this  class  of  bene- 
ficial efforts  I  shall  not  insist  upon  at  the  present  time.  My 
chief  object  is  to  urge  upon  you  a  beneficence  collateral  to 
this ;  a  beneficence  which  will  be  suggested  to  you  almost 
daily  by  passing  events,  which  it  wiU  be  in  your  power  to  ren- 
der without  neglecting  your  personal  duties,  wliich  in  single 
cases  will  often  be  of  more  importance  than  such  of  those  du- 
ties as  can  be  performed  within  an  equal  period,  which,  imit- 
cd,  may  be  justly  considered  as  of  inestimable  value,  and 
which,  on  all  those  accounts,  is  indispensably  required  of  you 
by  your  Maker.  Let  me  now  point  out  to  you  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  you  may  advantageously  exert  this  beneficence 
towards  your  feUow-men. 

As  a  preliminary  to  all  the  observations  which  will  be  made 
in  this  discourse^  I  shall  suppose  you  to  be  established^  in 
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some  useful  business,  which  will  furnish  you  with  competent 
means  of  subsistence,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  if  faith- 
ful to  yourselves,  you  will  acquire  in  some  good  degree  repu- 
tation and  influence.     In  this  situation  let  me  urge  upon  you, 
not  merely  as  generous  and  honourable  conduct,  but  as  a  duty 
to  God  and  to  mankind,  from  which  you  cannot  be  released, 
such  encouragement  of  well-behaved  young  men  as  they  may 
need,  and  as  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  furnish  them  without 
too  serious  inconvenience  to  yourselves.    Young  men,  at  their 
entrance  into  life,  are  apt  to  feel  all  the  difficulties  really  in- 
volved in  their  circumstances,  and  usually  many  more,  which 
are   chiefly  imaginary.      These,  however,  operate  on   their 
minds  with  the  same  force  as  if  they  were  real.     The  field  is 
to  them  new  and  imlimited,  and  the  objects  which  it  contains 
are  numerous,  and  for  that  reason  perplexing.     Naturally, 
they  fasten  their  eyes  on  those  which  are  forbidden.     By  the 
number  of  these  objects  they  are  perplexed ;  by  their  nature, 
they  are  disheartened.     During  a  period  to  come,  of  greateif 
or  less  length,  many  of  you,  should  providence  prolong  your 
lives,  may  not  improbably  find  yourselves  in  this  very  situa- 
tion.    Very  many  others  have  been  in  it  before  you,  and  by. 
the  blessing  of  God  have  surmounted  the  obstacles  which  lay 
in  their  way  to  success.     This  extensive  experience  proves 
that  they  are  less  formidable,  and  ought  to  be  less  discourag- 
ing, than  you  will  imagine  them.     When  you  shall  have  tri- 
umphed over  them  all,  let  me  exhort  you  to  remember  the. 
anxiety  and  despondence  which  you  felt  in  these  circumstances; 
and  from  your  own  sufferings  learn  to  feel  and  to  relieve  the 
sufierings  of  such  as  come  after  you.     To  be  the  friend  of 
young  men  is  to  sustain  one  of  the  most  respectable  charac- 
ters, and  to  act  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  ordinarily  within 
the  reach  of  a  person  even  of  distinguished  worth.     It  is  to 
comfort  the  heart,  sustain  and  invigorate  the  energy,  multiply 
the  blesgings,  and  expand  the  usefulness  of  many  youths  fitted 
both  by  their  endowments  and  their  dispositions  to*  become  be- 
nefactors to  mankind.     At  the  same  time,  the  good  to  be 
done  may  be  accomplished  in  most  cases  with  very  little  self- 
denial  or  inconvenience.    Often,  advice  may  be  all  that  is  ne- 
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ceseary ;  not  unfrequently,  countenance ;  and  at  times,  sym- 
pathy. Should  other  aid  be  needed,  he  who  commuiticates  it 
will  be  the  more  deserving,  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  regularly 
springing  from  pure  beneficence. 

Another  mode  of  doing  good,  which  will  be  extensively  in 
your  power,  is  to  befriend  education,  particularly  that  which 
is  furnished  by  parochial  schools.  On  this  copious  subject  I 
can  only  give  hints. 

It  is  proverbially  acknowledged,  that  independently  of  the 
operations  of  the  divine  Spirit,  the  character  of  men  is  chiefly 
formed  by  the  discipline  of  childhood ;  and  in  our  country  a 
great  part  of  this  discipline  is  fiimished  by  parochial  schools. 
New  England  justly  claims  the  reputation  of  having  distin- 
guished herself  by  an  attention  to  these  institutions,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  is  uncommon ;  and  no  part  of  New  England, 
perhaps,  more  than  this  state.  Yet  it  is  unquestionably  true, 
that  our  own  system  is  in  many  respects  lamentably  imperfect. 
Often  this  is  in  various  particulars  the  character  of  the  in- 
structors ;  and  always,  as  I  believe,  of  the  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion. Even  the  modes  in  which  reading,  writing,  and  spelling 
are  customarily  taught,  are  extremely  defective,  and  seem  ra- 
ther to  have  been  the  result  of  accident  than  of  thought.  The 
time  spent  in  learning  to  read  and  write  badly,  is  from  twice 
to  six  times  what  would  be  necessary  to  learn  both  well.  The 
waste  might  easily  be  applied  to  the  attainment  of  other  know- 
ledge, confessedly  of  great  value. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  subject  is  of  very  serious  im- 
portance, since  it  must  affect,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
Well-being  of  the  whole  rising  generation.  Comparatively, 
however,  it  is  insignificant.  Moral  and  religious  instruction, 
an  object  of  far  higher  consequence,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  is 
often  either  wholly  neglected,  or  administered  with  such  care- 
lessness, as  is  nearly  allied  to  absolute  neglect ;  or  is  given  so 
erroneously  and  imperfectly,  as  to  be  little  better,  and  some- 
times perhaps  worse  than  none.  There  are  undoubtedly  cases 
widely  and  happily  different  from  all  these ;  but,  it  is  tb'  be 
feared,  they  are  far  fewer  than  a  good  man  wotdd  wish.  - 

Were  every  schoolmaster  to  comprehend  the  extent  and 
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importance  of  his  office ;  were  he  at  the  same  time  a  Christian ; 
or  would  he  even  act  as  a  Christian,  and  were  the  scheme  of 
instruction  to  be  formed  in  the  principles  taught  in  the  Gos-» 
pel)  he  would  become  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  his  little 
flock,  and  his  instructions  hopeful  means  of  their  piety.  To 
parents  who  trained  up  their  children  in  the  nurtiire  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord,  he  would  become  in  this  case  a  powerM 
aid ;  and  to  those  who  did  not,  the  best  of  all  substitutes.  In 
this  case,  every  child  in  the  commimijy,  who  was  sent  to  school, 
would  in  a  good  degree  receive  a  religious  education,  and  be 
hopefully  prepared  to  be  virtuous  here  and  happy  hereafter. 

The  change  which  would  be  made  in  the  character  of  the 
next  generation,  were  a  complete  reformation  to  take  place  in 
both  particidars,  would,  I  suspect,  be  greater  than  the  most 
sanguine  man  can  be  easily  induced  to  believe.  To  effectuate 
such  a  change,  what  labours  ought  to  be  grudged  ?  Who 
that  has  influence  can  excuse  himself  from  attempting  it  ? 
Here,  my  young  friends,  is  a  fleld  of  usefulness  opened  to  you, 
vast,  most  deeply  interesting  to  every  wise  and  good  man,  and 
inviting  every  exertion  which,  in  consistence  with  your  other 
duties,  you  will  be  able  to  make.  Let  me  exhort  you  here  to 
employ  all  those  efforts  which,  within  these  limits,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  plainly  requires ;  and,  let  me  add,  you 
will  become  benefactors  to  your  country  on  no  common  scale. 

T%e  utility  of  instituting  Sunday  schools  is  now,  and  but 
for  unfortunate  prejudices  would  always  have  been  univer&ally 
acknowledged.  Wherever  they  are  necessary,  (and  they  are 
necessary  in  many  more  places  than  we  are  ready  to  suspact), 
all  the  arguments  plead  for  the  same  strenuous  exertions  to 
promote  and  improve  them  which  can  be  urged  in  behalf  of 
others. 

Another  duty  to  which  I  exhort  you,  is  to  allay  the  preju- 
dices and  the  heat  of  party  spirit  in  your  native  country.  I 
have  always  taught  you,  that  you  are  under  high  obligali(Hi0 
to  judge  in  every  case  for  yourselves ;  that  you  are  bound  to 
judge  conformably  to  argument  and  evidence,  and  that  for 
your  use  or  abuse  of  this  privilege  you  must  hereafter  give  an 
account  to  your  Creator.     Judge  for  yourselves  concerning 
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political,  a8  well  as  other  i^ubjects.  But,  whatever  political 
opinions  you  may  form,  it  will  be  impossible  for  you,  unless 
destitute  of  candour  and  honest  investigation,  not  to  discern, 
that  the  prejudices,  the  fervour,  and  the  bitterness  of  party 
spirit  are  incapable  of  vindication.  I  may  be  permitted  to 
think  differently  from  my  neighboiu" ;  but  I  am  not  permitted 
to  hate  him,  nor  to  quarrel  with  him,  merely  because  he  thinks 
differently  from  me. 

,  It  will  probably  be  allowed  by  most  men,  that  our  country- 
men have  spent  a  sufficient  time  in  hostilities  against  each 
other.  We  have  entertained  as  many  unkind  thoughts,  uttered 
as  many  bitter  speeches,  called  each  other  by  as  many  hard 
names,  and  indulged  as  much  unkindness  and  malignity  as 
might  satisfy  our  worst  enemies,  and  as  certainly  ought  t6 
satisfy  us.  From  all  these  efforts  of  ill-wiU,  we  have  not  de- 
rived the  least  advantage.  A  sober  man,  taking  even  a  tran- 
sient retrospect  of  the  affairs  of  our  country,  will  perceive, 
with  a  mere  glance  of  the  eye,  that  the  influence  of  these  con- 
tentions has,  from  their  dawn  to  the  present  hour,  been  only 
malignant,  and  that  its  sole  consequence  to  our  country  has 
been  a  tendency  to  place  it  in  a  state  of  regular  suffering  and 
decline.  In  the  meantime,  the  peace  of  society,  of  neighbour- 
hoods, of  congregations,  and  even  of  families  and  churches, 
has  been  often  disturbed,  and  sometimes  broken  up.  Friends 
and  brothers  have  ceased  to  be  friends  and  brothers,  and  pro- 
fessing Christians  have  dishonoured  the  reUgion  which  they 
professed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  any  longer  the  painful  side  of 
this  subject.  It  is  impossible  that  these  things  should  be 
justified  to  the  conscience  of  man,  unless  seared  as  with  an  hot 
iron.  It  is  certainly  impossible  that  they  should  be  justified 
before  Ood ;  for  they  are  all  gross  violations  of  the  great  law 
of  love,  by  which  he  governs  the  universe.  They  cannot  be 
followed  by  his  blessing,  they  have  been  followed  only  by  his 
curse. 

When  you  shall  have  been  fixed  in  your  futttre  business, 
your  places  of  residence,  and  in  the  influence  which,  if  you 
.are  willing  to  comply  with  the  injunction  in  the  texl,  it  is 
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rationally  hoped  and  believed  you  will  obtain,  it  will  be  in 
your  power,  at  least  within  a  little  circle  around  you,  to  miti- 
gate, I  hope  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  exterminate  these  de- 
plorable evils.  You  may,  perhaps,  be  discouraged  from  the 
attempt  by  the  knowledge  that  they  have  hitherto  raged  with- 
out intermission,  and  without  any  appearance  of  decay*  Be 
not  <fi8heartened  by  this  consideration.*  It  is  alleged  in  vain.^ 
None  have  tried  to  assuage  them,  or,  if  attempts  have  boen 
made,  they  have  been  feeble,  heartless  efforts  of  sloth  and 
discouragement.  Were  exertions  of  this  nature  adopted  with 
wisdom,  and  made  in  earnest,  the  effects,  I  am  persuaded^- 
would  be  greater  and  better  than  most  even  among  sanguin^ 
men  can  be  induced  to  believe.  Families,  neighbourhoods^ 
and  even  larger  societies,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical^  would,' 
I  am  satisfied,  assume  a  new  face,  become  more  candid,  just,' 
and  friendly,  and  beyond  measure  be  more  happily  united  in 
doing  good  to  each  other.  • 

Among  the  dreadful  consequences  of  party  spirit  it  is  one/ 
and  obviously  the  most  dreadful,  that  it  forbids  the  progres«f 
of  religion.  Men  are  so  engaged,  under  the  influence  of  thii^ 
spirit,  by  the  objects  which  especially  excite  it,  as  to  have  no 
time  even  for  the  serious  consideration,  much  less  for  the  eaiw 
nest  promotion  of  others.  Were  this  not  the  fact,  the  spirit 
itself  is  hostile  to  every  thing  sacred,  to  religion,  to  the  soul,' 
and  to  its  Maker.  "  The  fruit  of  righteousness,''  says  St* 
James,  "  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace.''  The^ 
seed,  from  which  this  divine  fruit  springs,  is  sown,  with  either 
success  or  hope,  only  in  a  state  of  peace,  L  6.  in  a  state  of  quiet  j 
extending  through  4he  little  circle  in  which  it  is  sown,  of  do-^ 
mestic,  neighbourly,  and  congregational  peace,  where  those 
immediately  concerned  are  peaceful  and  friendly  to  each  other; 
The  character  of  those  among  whom,  and  of  those  by  whom 
it  is  sown,  must  be  the  same.  Otherwise,  good  as  the  seed  is, 
brought  as  it  was  from  heaven,  and  productive  as  it  naturally 
is  of  immortal  fruit,  it  will  be  lost  on  the  way-side,  or  on 
stony  ground,  or  scattered  on  wastes  covered  with  thorns  and 
briars.  To  the  accomplishment  of  this  deplorable  issue,  every 
party  zealot  contributes  his  full  share. 
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I  am  well  aware,  that  your  best  and  wigest  efforts,  eren  when 
commended  to  the  acceptance  and  blessing  of  God  by  the  m- 
cense  of  daily,  faiths,  and  fervent  prayer,  may  neverthdess 
&il.  Those  among  whom  you  labour  may  have  so  loi^  and 
so  outrageously  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Most  High  as 
to  be  given  over  to  judicial  blindness.  He  may  say  of  ^em, 
as  he  said  of  old,  ^'  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols  ;  let  him  alone.*" 
Should  thi»  be  the  melancholy  fact,  you  will  still  find  amj^e 
rewards  for  all  your  efforts  and  for  all  your  self-denial  in  dns 
labour  of  love.  You  will  obtain  the  approbation  of  your  con- 
sciences, that  peace  of  mind,  that  delightful  sunshine  on  the 
world  within  which  springs  from  every  honest  endeavour  to  do 
good.  You  will  secure  the  approbation  of  your  Maker. 
**  Blessed,^  said  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  ^^  are  the  peace- 
"  makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God."" 

The  claims  of  the  poor,  as  an  object  of  general  contempla- 
tion, are  probably  admitted  by  all  men  in  all  Christian  coim- 
tries.  Certainly  they  are  admitted  here.  From  the  injunc- 
tiom,  commendations,  and  promises  given  in  the  Scripture, 
concerning  the  alleviation  of  their  distresses,  it  is  certain  that 
this  duty  holds  a  high  rank,  and  that  the  performance  of  it  is 
indispensable  in  the  estimation  of  God. 

It  is  one  thing  to  admit  claims,  it  is  another  to  satisfy  them. 
The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  adequate  relief  of  the  poor  in 
this  country,  I  suspect,  is  not  covetousness.  This  undoubt- 
edly has  an  extensive,  as  well  as  malignant,  influence.  But 
the  chief  misfortunes,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  the  ignorance  whidi 
prevails  of  the  situation,  particularly  of  the  necessities  and  suf- 
fenngs  of  those  who  are  the  proper  objectd  of  pecuniary  cha- 
rity, and  the  want  of  a  well-devised  system  of  relief.  Formerly, 
the  persons  of  this  class  were  a  few,  and  so  well  known,  that 
their  sufferings  could  hardly  be  concealed  or  mistaken.  Now, 
though  few  in  comparison  with  the  same  class  in  other  coun- 
tries, they  are  multiplied  every  where,  and  in  some  places  have 
become  numerous.  Of  course,  new  measures  are  demanded. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  learn  their  real  situation.  This 
is  a  task  which  belongs  to  every  body,  and  therefore  is  done 
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1^  nobody.  The  next  is  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
these  wants  may  be  best  supplied. 

The  best  of  all  charitable  efforts  for  this  purpose  is  to  fur- 
nish the  poor  with  means  and  modes,  wherever  it  can  be  done, 
of  Supporting  themselves.  But  for  such  an  effort,  property, 
intelligence,  and  attentive  consideration,  are  all  indispensable. 
The  poor  have  neither.  They  must  all,  therefore,  be  furnish- 
ed by  others.  By  taking  upon  yourselves  this  interesting  and 
beneiScial  employment,  and  pursuing  it  to  its  proper  issue,  you 
will  render  an  important  service  to  mankind,  obtain  the  appro^ 
bation  of  your  own  consciences,  and  secure  the  promise  of  a 
blessing  from  your  Maker. 

Formerly  the  children  of  the  poor  were,  under  the  authority 
of  law,  rq^ularly  apprenticed  to  farmers,  mechanics,  and  others 
throughout  most  parts  of  New  England,  and  were  thus,  by  a 
proper  education,  and  the  acquisition  of  industrious,  sober, 
frugal  habits,  enabled,  instead  of  becoming  burthens  and  nui- 
sances to  the  community,  to  support  themselves,  and  to  ac^* 
quire  property  and  character.  Whoever  shall  revive  the  re- 
gular execution  of  this  law,  will  confer  an  invaluable  blessing 
upon  his  country,  and  in  all  probability  preserve  a  multitude  of 
his  fellow-creatures  from  ruin  in  this  world,  and  in  that  which 
is  to  come. 

.  There  are  many  other  objects,  to  which,  if  the  occasion 
would  permit,  I  might  advantageously  direct  your  attention^  as 
furnishing  many  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  your  fellow- 
men  ;  such  as  the  promotion  of  useful  industry  and  well-di- 
rected enterprise,  in  the  various  business  of  man  ;  of  frugality 
and  moderation  in  living ;  the  accumulation  of  valuable  books 
in  social  libraries ;  the  advancement  of  education  in  its  higher 
branches,  and  particularly  of  the  interests  of  this  seminary, 
entitled,  by  the  benefits  which  it  has  conferred  on  you^  to  yovqr 
grateful,  and  by  its  general  importance,  to  your  vigorous  sup- 
port. But  the  time  obUges  me  to  pass  by  these  interesting 
themes  of  discussion,  and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my  dis- 
course to  an  object  of  still  higher  importance,  the  promotioi^  .of 
religion.  In  consecrating  your  labours  to  this  paramount  ob- 
ject of  every  wise  and  good  man  it  is  not  easy  to  say  or  con- 
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ceive  how  useful  to  mankind  may  be  your  beneficence*  The 
modes  in  which  this  mighty  purpose  may  be  aocompliabed  ace 
too  many  and  too  various  to  be  enumerated  on  such  an  ck^a- 
sion  as  the  present  Some  of  them,  however,  I  will  «ndeaiVour 
to  point  out  to  you  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  nature*  of  the 
case  will  permit. 

The  first  of  these  in  order,  and  to  you  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment, is,  that  you  become  religious  yourselves. 

Some  of  you  have  already,  I  trust,  assumed  this  character. 
What  reason  can  be  given  why  it  should  not  be  assumed  by 
you  all  P  Here  you  have  lived  as  equals,  in  harmony  and  ficiencU 
ship,  have  stood  upon  the  same  level,  have  pursued  the  same 
studies,  and  indulged  the  same  hopes  of  future  usefulness  and 
prosperity.  You  are  all  about  to  enter  into  the  same  wcndd. 
Why  should  you  not  act  in  it  with  the  same  beneficial  efficacy  ? 
You  are  all  boimd  to  eternity,  and  are  travelling  in  the  path 
which  will  conduct  you  to  the  final  recompense  of  reward.  Why 
should  you  not  receive  the  same  reward,  endless  happiness  and 
glory  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  ? 

The  value  of  this  attainment  no  numbers  can  estimate,  and 
no  imagination  conceive.  At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  it  will  be  the  essential  means  of  enabling  you  to  per- 
form all  the  duties,  and  to  do  all  the  good  which  has  been 
urged,  or  which  will  be  urged,  in  the  progress  of  this  discourse. 
Without  it  there  is  the  utmost  reason  to  fear  that  the  business 
will  not  be  begun.  Should  it  be  begun,  it  will  be  executed  in 
a  lame  and  unhappy  manner.  Without  it  you  may  indeed 
move  in  this  happy  concern,  but  you  will  move  as  an  automa- 
ton moves,  and  be  destitute  of  a  living  principle. 

Of  such  a  principle  I  will,  however,  suppose  you  possessed 
at  the  period  all  along  referred  to  in  this  discourse,  and  will 
urge  you,  under  its  influence  and  control,  to  recommend  reU- 
gion  to  those  around  you  in  your  conversation.  A  clergyman 
of  high  respectability  once  informed  me,  that  after  he  had  re- 
ceived a  licence  to  preach,  and  was  on  the  point  of  parting 
with  his  theological  instructor,  the  venerable  man,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  said,  '^  My  young  friend,  wherever  yoaaroy  en- 


<^  deavour  to  drop  a  word  for  Ood.^    Let  me  urge  upon  you 
this  excellent  advice. 

There  is  much  conversation  concerning  religion  "which  ought 
not  to  exist.  Whenever  we  enter  into  this  field  to  display  our* 
selves^  to  exhibit  our  knowledge,  our  zeal,  our  humility,  or  our 
piety,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  good  is  ever  done,  and 
certain  that  we  do  much  harm. 

But  much  conversation  concerning  religion  which  ought  to 
exist  does  not.  When  we  converse  on  this  subject  with  a  sin- 
cere design  to  recommend  it  to  others,  and  to  persuade  them  to 
become  pious,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  shall  do  any  harm^ 
and  absolutely  certain  that  we  shall  do  much  good.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  a  design,  we  shall  choose  the  proper  occa- 
sions, and  converse  with  the  proper  persons,  in  the  proper  man;^ 
ner,  for  this  end,  and  may  confidently  hope  for  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  our  endeavours. 

Should  you,  happily,  be  attentive  to  this  duty,  you  will  find 
cases  daily  occurring  in  the  private  interview,  at  the  fireside, 
and  in  the  social  circle,  of  performing  it  with  the  best  hopes  of 
doing  good.  A  single  sentence,  nay,  a  single  hint,  has  not 
unfrequently  issued  in  the  eternal  life  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  Think  what  it  is  to  ^^  convert  a  sinner  firom 
''  the  error  of  his  way,  to  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  to  cover 
"  a  multitude  of  sins/' 

You  will  not  believe  that  I  suppose  it  proper  for  you  to 
force  such  conversation  upon  others.  This  would  defeat  the 
end.  Equally  would  it  be  defeated  by  assuming  an  air  of  au- 
thority over  them,  by  austerity,  by  moroseness,  by  gloominess ; 
by  a  disputatious  or  importunate  character,  or  even  by  unfortu- 
nate awkwardness  in  the  mode  of  commimication.  It  is  the  word, 
fitly  spoken,  which  I  urge  upon  you,  and  this,  as  the  wisest  of 
all  men,  correctly  translated,  has  said,  <^  is  like  citrons  of  gold 
"  in  baskets  of  silver.'' 

But  beautiful  and  valuable  as  such  words  are,  they  are  cer- 
tainly much  less  frequently  spoken  on  this  great  subject  than 
every  good  man  must  wish.  Diffidence,  the  fear  of  giviid^ 
pain,  the  fear  of  acting  with  impropriety,  of  being  censured,  dr 
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of  being  thought  of  unfavourably,  or^  what  is  move  than  all» 
the  want  of  a  fixed,  habitual  determination  to  perform  thia 
duty,  prove  fatal  hindrances  in  our  way.  Let  them  not  be  hin- 
drances to  you. 

What  you  thus  endeavour  to  difiuse  in  your,  conversation, 
labour  to  promote  by  your  example.  This  will  seal  the  truth  of 
what  you  say,  lend  a  reality,  a  loveliness,  a  charm  to  the  cause 
which  you  recommend,  and  give  an  eloquence,  a  persuasiveness 
to  your  lips  which  no  master  of  rhetoric  could  impart. 

As  another  most  important  means  of  doing  good,  I  exhort 
you  to  make  the  support  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  a  settled 
and  commanding  purpose  of  your  lives. 
.   The  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  as  you  well  know,  is  an  institu- 
tion of  Christ  himself,  an  institution  acknowledged  by  Chris- 
tians of  every  class  and  in  every  country.     It  is  an  institution 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church  and  of 
the  religion  by  which  it  was  formed     God,  I  know,  and  all 
men  know  who  know  any  thing  of  his  character,  can  with  in- 
l^te  ease  sanctify  and  save  men  without  the  instrumentaUty 
either  of  ministers  or  Bibles.     But  this  is  not  the  plan  which 
he  has  announced  in  his  word,  nor,  when  ministers  and  Bibles 
can  be  obtained,  pursued  in  his  providence.     He  has  always 
honoured  his  own  institutions,  has  declared  himself  jealous  for 
them,  and  has  taught  us  in  a  manner  equally  forcible,  solemn, 
and  awful,  that  he  will  honour  no  other.     Nadab  and  Abihu 
perished  for  departing  from  one  of  them.     Those  who  neglect 
or  depart  from  one  of  them  at  the  present  time  will  not  pros- 
per.  "  Faith,''  saith  St.  Paul,  "  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hear- 
ing by  the  word  of  God.     How  shall  they  call  on  him,  in 
whom  they  have  not  believed  ?     And  how  shall  they  believe 
^*  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?     And  how  shall  they 
^'  hear  without  a  preacher  .'^"   Such  were  the  views  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  concerning  this  subject,  and  what  is  in- 
finitely more,  such  is  the  decision  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  support  of  ministers  includes  two  things,  adequate 
means  of  living,  and  that  countenance  and  encour^ement 
which  every  man  may  give  in  his  own  sphere,  but  which  is  es- 
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pedally  to  be  looked  for  from  persons  of  weigkt  and  influence 
in  society. 

With  respect  to  the  former  of  these,  every  man,  even  of  moi 
derate  character,  who  pays  any  serious  attention  to  the  suK 
ject,  will  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  our  countrym^a,  to  a  great 
extent,  have  customarily  withholden  more  than  is  meet.  To  no 
class  of  men  has  justice  been  more  extensively  denied  than  to 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  There  are,  I  acknowledge,  honour- 
able exceptions  to  this  remaric.  I  wish  the  number  were 
greater. 

Our  ancestors,  whom  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  less  enlight< 
ened,  and  particularly  as  less  liberal,  than  ourselves,  &r  e%^ 
celled  us  in  just  views  and  in  liberal  contributions  respecting 
this  object ;  and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  co^ 
Ionization  of  the  coimtry  commenced,  ministers,  as  a  body,  were 
much  more  liberally  supported  than  they  have  been  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  The  equitable  support  of  a  minister  includes, 
beside  the  mere  decent  mamtenance  of  himself  and  his  family, 
sufficient  provision  for  a  proper  education  of  his  children,  the 
means  of  that  hospitality  which  is  required  of  him  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  such  provision  for  sickness,  old  age,  and  those  whom 
he  may  leave  behind  him,  as  is  usually  and  reasonably  expect- 
ed by  other  men.  I  need  not  say  how  considerable  a  part  of 
this  support  is  customarily  withheld  in  our  own  country,  nor 
that  to  ftimish  it  is  a  duty  from  which  no  congregation  can  be 
excused  before  him,  who  hath  ordained  that  ^^  those  who  preach 
"  the  Gospel  shall  live  of  the  Gospel.^ 

Very  erroneous  apprehensions  concerning  this  subject  hav« 
been  generally  entertained  by  most  of  our  countrymen.  Few 
of  them  ever  calculate  the  expense  of  living  on  a  salary,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be  induced  to  believe  that  it  can  be  what 
it  really  is.  It  is  time  that  juster  views  were  formed  concern^ 
ing  this  subject,  and  juster  measures  adopted.  But  if  dtich  a 
reformation  is  ever  to  take  place,  it  must  be  accomplished  by 
the  good  sense,  the  influence,  and  the  efforts  of  men  dii^tin- 
guished  for  intelligence  and  worth.  ' 

Such  men  also  must  uphold  ministers  by  their  counteiiahii^. 
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tbcir  fidendship,  and  the  respect  which  they  render  to  their 
persons^  office,  and  ministrations.  No  man  wUl  have  a  happy 
influence  upon  society,  who  is  not  respected  by  it,  and  no  man 
will  ordinarily  be  respected  by  persons  in  inferior  stations 
when  they  see  him  slighted,  or  even  neglected,  by  their  su- 
periors. 

Among  all  die  means  of  doing  good  to  your  fellow*men,  there 
iajiot  one  which,  within  your  immediate  sphere  of  action,  pro- 
mises more  certain  or  more  important  benefits  than  that  which 
is  here  recommended. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  this  great  piupose  may 
be  advantageously  pursued.  But  they  must  be  left  to  your 
own  consideration  and  to  that  course  of  providence  which  from 
time  to  time  will  present  to  your  views,  both  them  and  the 
means  by  which  they  will  be  accomplished.  AU  that  with  pro- 
priety I  can  now  say  concerning  them  is,  fix  in  your  minds  a 
rq^ar  course  of  attention  to  them,  just  views  of  their  nature 
and  importance,  and  a  steadfast  habit  of  cheerfully  employing 
in  their  promotion  your  property  and  your  exertions. 

The  present  day  is  a  period  of  wonders ;  and  among  all 
those  which  it  has  brought  to  pass,  the  charitable  efforts  for 
the  salvation  of  men  which  have  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
the  Christian  world  are  certainly  the  most  astonishing.  With-^ 
in  the  last  twenty  years  a  new  order  of  things  has  arisen  in  the 
spiritual  providence  of  God,  in  several  respects  more  wonder- 
ful than  any  which  has  taken  place  since  the  apostolic  age.  The 
minds  of  Christians,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  of 
many  others,  have  been  turned  in  a  very  extraordinary  man- 
ner to  the  great  business  of  promoting  the  salvation  of  their 
fellow-men.  In  this  work  the  numbers  engaged,  their  zeal, 
their  liberality,  their  piety,  their  charity,  their  perseverance  are 
novelties  which  have  outrim  all  example  and  all  expectation. 

In  the  meantime  the  business  has  been  taken  up  with  sys- 
tem and  forecast.  It  has  not  been  the  result  of  momentary 
impulse ;  a  flame  kindled  on  the  altar  of  passion  or  enthusiasm. 
It  is  the  steady  sunshine  of  the  orb  which  enlightens  the  uni- 
verse ;  not  illuminating  only,  but  warming,  cheering,  quicken- 
ing all  things  in  its  way.     It  is  an  energy  derived  from  hea- 
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ven,  and  proving  its  origin  by  the  unchanging  activity  with 
which  it  proceeds,  and  the  benevolent  and  divine  effects  of 
which  it  is  the  source.  For  this  mighty  purpose  an  immeiue 
number  of  associations  have  been  formed  in  Great  Britain, 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  the  United  States,  in 
Asia,  and  at  least  four  or  five  in  Africa,  one  of  them  a  society 
of  Hottentots.  Ethiopia,  the  general  representative  of  that 
degraded  continent  in  prophecy,  has  thus  begun  in  a  marvellous 
manner  to  "  stretch  forth  her  hands.''' 

By  these  societies,  innumerable  religious  and  other  useful 
books  have  been  distributed,  a  vast  number  of  schools  erected ; 
half  a  million  of  children  educated  in  the  most  necessary  know- 
ledge, and  not  a  small  number  of  adults ;  about  three  hundred 
missionaries  sent  out  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  more  good 
done  than  has  been  done  with  the  same  labour  and  expense 
since  the  Reformation. 

In  the  year  1804,  a  small  number  of  highly  respectable  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain  formed  themselves  into  a  society  fear 
the  purpose  of  printing  and  distributing  the  Bible  without  note 
or  comment.  The  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  piety  of  the  in- 
stitution, recommended  it  to  the  respect  and  attachment  of 
Christians  of  every  denomination  in  a  degr^  unprecedented. 
Auxiliary  Societies,  either  to  the  parent  institution  or  to  ita 
grand  design,  began  speedily  to  rise  in  every  part,  not  only  of 
the  British  empire,  but  of  the  Christian  world.  The  number 
at  the  present  time  is  probably  between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred, of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  have  been  formed  in  our 
own  country,  and  nine  at  least  are  national  societies. 

The  transactions  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
are  not  less  wonderful  than  the  multiplication  of  its  auxiliaries. 
During  the  first  year  its  whole  expenditure  was  less  than 
3,100  dollars,  and  during  the  twelfth  year  more  than  460,000 
dollars.  During  the  twelve  years  it  has  expended  upwards  of 
two  millions,  and  distributed  1,557)973  Bibles  and  Testaments. 
All  this  has  been  done  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Nobles,  princes,  kings,  and  emperors,  have  been  proud  to 
have  their  names  enrolled  as  friends  and  patrons  ci  this  evaa- 
gelical  institution  ;  while  those  of  inferior  orders,  eveaf*  j^eaaants 
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final  determination  to  do  good  unto  all  men  as  you  have  op- 
portunity, especially  to  the  household  of  faith.  You  will  not, 
indeed,  even  in  this  way  merit  the  blessings  of  eternal  life.  But 
he  who  died  that  you  might  live,  will  certainly  see,  remember, 
and  reward  your  labour  of  love. 

After  the  close  of  this  week  you  will  never  meet  again  in 

'  the  present  world.  May  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  and  the 
Ood  of  all  grace,  in  his  infinite  compassion,  grant,  that  you 

'  may  next  assemble  at  the  right  hand  of  the  final  Judge,  and 
then  and  for  ever  be  united  in  "  the  bond  of  love*"  before  the 
throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens,  where  to  do  good  and 
to  obtain  good  will  be  your  divine  allotment  throughout  ages 
which  will  know  no  end. 


EXD  OF  VOl.rMK    FIKVI'. 
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